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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

A SHORT note was given in the J oubhal, of June last, regard- 
ing the progress then made in connexion wdth the Institute ""s ' 
proposal to hold a World Agricultural 
The Intematioiial Census in 1929-30. A proposed’^'lorni, 
Institute of containing the various main headings in 
Agriculture respect of which the information is to be 
collected, was approved by the General 
Assembly in April last, and for a number of months Mr. 
Estabrook, the Director of the Census, has been engaged in 
visiting the authorities of the various countries of Europe and 
North Africa with a view to securing that the Census is taken 
on the general lines proposed by the Institute. As a result 
practically all the countries visited have provisionally accepted 
the proposals. Mr. Estabrook is now leaving for America 
and Japan on a similar mission. 

I?he Institute has been in communication with the various 
Governments regarding the possibility of obtaining more 
complete statistics regarding production, imports and exports, 
stocks and consumption of wool. In its communication, the 
Institute remarked that, while estimates of production are 
already available in respect of some of the more important 
wool-producing countries, the data ai*e frequently published 
too" late to be of any very great practical value to traders, and 
are in general not sufficiently informative as to the quantities 
of the diSerent types produced. Statistics of trade are not, in 
any way uniform, while as regards stocks the importance was 
stressed of the necessity of securing reliable estimates, the 
absence of which has no doubt had considerable bearing on 
the wide and rapid fluctuations in prices wMch have occurred 
in recent years. It is to be noted that the International Wool 
Conference held in Turin last October unanimously recognized' 
the necessity of establishing universal statistics' of ^ the '^produc- 
tion and consumption of wool. This subject- was 'aisb^' considered 
at the recent Imperial Conference, and; a resolutiou'''"was' passed 
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recommendiiig that steps should be taken to secure the 
co-operation of foreign countries with Governments of the 
British Empire in the collection and publication on a unifomi 
basis of international statistics regarding the production, stocks 
and consumption of wool. 

Another matter to which the Institute has been giving 
attention recently is that of Forestry Statistics. The ]?orcstry 
Congress, which was held in 1926, passed a resolution urging 
the Institute to take up this question, and proposing that 
Governments should be asked to make a special contribution 
for the' purpose of establishing a Bureau of Forestry Statistics. 
The Institute is at present considering the best way in which 
to give effect to the terms of tliis resolution. 

^ 5i« sis 

The latest volume of the Ministry’s series of marketing 
reports “ has been prepared by the Ministry with the object of 
providing home growers with a eompre- 

Frait Marketing hensive view of the methods of marketing 

in England and fruit, and enabling them to consider what 
Wales* further steps can he taken by them to 
maintain their present position in the 
home market, and also, if possible, to increase their share of 
the total trade. . . . The conclusion to be drawn from the 
report seems to be that the fruit industry generally has much 
bo gain by adopting methods of marketing which will enable 
13roduee to be put on the market in a manner more in accordance 
with the requirements of wholesalers and retailers.” ' 

^ The above quotation sounds the keynote of the report, 
namely, that the fruit industry should not he regarded from 
an angle of vision peculiar to the grower, but must be examined 
in the light of the requirements of distribution and adapted, 
where necessary, to conform with the needs and preferences 
of the market which, in their turn, are dictated by the 
consumer. The first essential for successful selling in any 
market is a knowledge of what the market wants. 

Starting with a geographical survey of the sources of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, the first part of the report closes 
with a statistical analysis of supplies and prices. The second 
part is concerned with the critical steps of preparation for 
market, including pi cking, grading, packing, and that all- 

* Fruit Marketing in England and Wades : Bconomio Series No. 15, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Obtainable from H.M. Stationery 
OfSce, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, or through any 
bookseller. Price 6d. net, postage extra. 
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important' means to improved marketing, namely, standard- 
ization. , Tlien follow chapters dealing with three further 
stages preliminary to the final marketing of fruit, these being 
assembly— and here the significance of packing stations is • 
discussed— conservation by storage, canning or other ineaiivS, 
and transportation by rail or road. 

In Part VI the story of the final stage is told, chapters 
being devoted to grower-retailer and grower-consumer sales, 
to the persomiel of the wholesale trade (brokers, commission 
salesmen, commission buyers and wholesale merchants), to 
the port auctions, to the London and provincial wholesale 
markets, to the retail trade, and, finally, to the origin and 
prevention of gluts. 

Part VII relates the steps that have been taken to advertise 
fruit in this country and affords some explanation why the 
home grower has not fully benefited from advertisement in 
the past. In Part VIII an account is given of the degree in 
which each section of the industry is organized. 

Perhaps the most important chapter in the report is that 
in which the progress of standardization at home and abroad 
is reviewed, grades and standard packages for home-produced 
fruit are put forward, and a method outlined bj^ which they 
might be made operative. These suggestions are submitted as 
a basis for discussion, and it will be for the industry to say 
whether action is required and, if so, on what lines, but it is 
clear that consideration of the standardization proposals 
contained in the report is a matter of great moment at the 
present time, and not least because of their bearings on the 
pressing and intricate problem of how home produce can be 
effectively advertised. Standardization is the foundation of 
successful advertisement. As the Linlithgow Committee 
pointed out nearly four years ago : The British producer 
must break the inertia of custom ; standardization, with 
organization, is the direction in which he must set his fxiture 
course.’' 

Every fruit grower and every distributor, whether wholesaler 
or retailer, should carefully study the report, which is exception- 
ally well illustrated and, with the aid of the grant recently 
made to the Ministry by the Empire Marketing Board, has 
been placed on sale at the nominal price of 6d. in order that 
it may be within reach of all. It is to he hoped that growers' 
organizations wiH aid in ensuring the widest possible circulation 
of the report among their members. Nearly 3,000 copies ^ of 
the report were sold before publication. 
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The Advisor}?- Committee provided for in Section 23 


. Fertilizers' and 
Feeding Stuffs Act 
Committee 


of the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 
1926, has now been appointed jointly by 
the Minister of Agricnltiire and Fisheries 
and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 


Its constitution is as follows :■ 


Lord Clinton (Chairman). 

Mr. E, Richards Bolton, F.T.C. 

Mr. E. G. Hay garth Brown, 1.8.0, 

Dr. Charles Crowther, M.A., Ph.D. 

Mr- J. Garton. 

Mr. C. W. Higgs. " 

Mr. Arthur Holgate. 

Mr. Thomas Kyle. 

Mr. Alexander Main,, M.A., B.8c. 

Mr. John C. Menzies. 

Mr. Brian S. Miller. 

Lt.-CoL R. L. Norrington, C.M.G. 

Mr. J. W. Pearson. 

Mr, R. R. Robbins, C.B.E. 

Dr, G. Scott Robertson, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

■Sir E. J. Russell, O.B.E., D.Sc., i<\R.vS. 

Mr. John Sj^eir. 

Mr. George Stubbs, C.B.E. , F.I.C. 

Dr. J. P. Tocher, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

Dr., J, A. Voelcker, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.I.C. 
Prof. T. B. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., F.I.C., F.R.8. 


Sir. H. J. Johns, of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1, is the Secretary. The 
immediate' duties of the Committee will be to prepare re- 
commendations as to the regulations which will require to ])c 
made before the Act can come into operation, aiid to consider 
a number of suggestions with regard to the contents of tlic^ 
Schedules to the Act. 


^ ^ 

The following note has been communicated by Mr, A. S. 
Buckhurst, of the Ministry’s Plant Pathological Laboratory. 

In 1925 small experiments were carried 
Notes oa Balb out with bulb mite {BMzogh/phm 
Mites and echinopus) and with the potato race of 
'Eelworms ■ the- stem eelworm {TyUnchus iipsaci):^' 
In continuation of these experiments 
further small trials were undertaken in 1926, in order to 
confirm or amplify ^ the results obtained_ in the previous year. 

Bmlh Jfife.— The ’question, whether the bulb mite -is capable 
of' causing serious injury to healthy bulbs has often been 
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debated, and it is one of some importance to the bulb trade, 
(ispecially to those interested in exporting bulbs to countries 
overseas. In an attempt, in 1924 and 1925, to obtain further 
light on this question, several varieties of narcissus and a 
sinali nuin'ber of hyacinths wore infected with mites and were 
grown on to determine if damage was caused by the mite 
attacks. In this experiment the only bulb which showed any 
trace of damage was a single Narcissus 'poeticus ornaPus. In 
.1925-26, a further trial with a greater number of this variety 
was therefore carried out, and a number of hyacinths were 
includc‘.d in the experiment, as only a very small number 
(eight bulbs) Iiad been tested during 1924-25. 

4.'he general procedure followed was the same as that 
iidopted ill the experiment of the -previous year : 65 hya- 
cinths, mixed, ami 50 poeticus were used, 50 of 'the hyacinths 
and 35 of the narcissus being infected with. m,i.tes, the 
remaining 15 of each being, uninfected and acting as 
(jontrols. About 100 m'itcs, taken from a culture fed 
■upon diseased '.narcissus and hyacinth, were placed on each 
bulb, being introduced into the neck of the narcissus bulbs and 
t)etween the scales of the hyaemths at the time of planting. 
I.lie bulbs were potted in October in sterilized soil, phmged in 
an ashbed, and covered with sterile fibre. The bulbs were 
again allowed to flower in the ashbed, and, with the exception 
of one. narcissus control, which was destroyed by eelworm, all 
producexl good normal flowers. The infected bulbs are illus- 
trated in the accompanying plate, Fig. 1 showing the hyacinths 
in the ashbed, and Fig. 2 a selection of the narcissi, this being 
necessary, as the time of flowering was rather irregular. At the 
end of the season, mites were found to be present on all the 
bulbs, both iirfected and control, but no damage whatever was 
a[j|::)a.reiit. Tins experiment seems to confirm the impression 
ga.ined in 1925 that under normal circumstances the bulb 
mite is .not a primary pest to either narcissus or .hyacinth. , So 
fill* as these plants a.re concerned, therefore, it is believed that, 
provided the bulbs arc sound and of good health, the presence 
of biilb mites is of no importance. W.here, however, there is 
dist^asc^, present, or where the bulbs are suffering from /un- 
favourable conditions, as,, for instance, from being kept out 
of the ground too long, then the bulb mite seems capable of 
extending th,e damage due to the disease, or of -starting' an 
attack on any tissue which is unhealthy. , , 

Stem Eelworm.-^One of the strangest characteristics of this 
and some other species' of eelworm' is the development of' races 
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or strains confined, or apparently confined, to certain food- 
plants, and since the only method of dealing with eelworm- 
infested land is to '' starve out ’’ the pests by not growing- 
crops susceptible to attack, it is of great importance to knov" 
which crops are subject to attack by each strain. In this 
connexion, it may be recalled that, within the last few years, 
a potato, strain of the stem eelworm has been discovered, 
and, in 1925, attempts were made, without success, to infect 
oats hy means of eelworms taken from potato. In 1926, a 
similar attempt was carried out with narcissus. 

Twelve bulbs each of Golden Spur, Barrii conspictim, and 
Poeticm ornatus were potted in sterilized soil, a single bulb to 
each pot. Potato tubers, heavily infested with eelworm, were 
cut up and the pieces mixed with the soil in 18 pots, six 
of each variety of narcissus. The other 18 pots were not 
infected and acted as a control. A further control was obtained, 
by planting potatoes in two pots into which infected material 
had been introduced. The narcissi all flowered normally, and 
the foliage show’-ed no signs of eelworm attack, nor were any 
traces apparent in the bulbs on lifting. The two potatoes, 
however, both produced tubers heavily infested with eelworm. 
Although carried out on such a small scale, this experiment 
seems to indicate that stem eelworms from potato will not 
readily infect narcissus ; and there would seem as yet no reason, 
so far as eelworms are concerned, why potatoes should not be 
planted on land which has previously carried narcissi and 
vice versa, 

:J: ;}: s]: 

The Report* on the results of the statistical inq[uiries mad(^ 
in 1925, in connexion with the Census of Production, as to the 
output of all kinds of agricultural produce 

The Agricultural and as to the agricultural industry 
Censrus of generally was issued on March 18. A 
Englani and Wales brief survey of the changes shown by thci 
agricultural statistics of the last fifty years 
is also included in the Report. 

The summary' of ' the figures of output shows that tht^ 
estimated total value of the output from the agricultural 
holdings of England and Wales in 1925 was 225 millions 
sterling and of this total live stock and live stock products 
accounted for rather more than two-thirds, farm crops for 

^ The AgricuUuml Oviput of England and 1926. [Cmd. 2815.] 

Price Ss. 6d. net, or Ss. 9 Id. post free, to be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office at the addresses shown, or through any boohaeller. 
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about 20 per cent., and fruit, vegetables, glasshouse produce, 
etc., for nearly 11 per cent. The report contains details of the 
production and output of each kind ' of agricultural produce 
and a large number of maps are included showing the distri- 
bution of crops and live stock throughout the country. 

The results of a special inquiry as to the capital employed in 
agriculture and the average rents of agricultural holdings are 
included in this publication. It is estimated that the amount 
of capital employed as “ tenant’s capital in England, and 
Wales is about 365 millions sterling, and that the value of the 
land with the necessary houses, buildings, etc. (i.e., what is 
usually known as '‘landlord’s capital”), is about 815 millions 
sterling. The varying amount of capital required and rents 
paid for holdings of different types and sizes in different parts 
of the country is shown in the Report. 

There are chapters dealing with employment in agriculture 
and the motive power used on farms. It is shown that the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture and horticulture 
in England and Wales is about 1,100,000, of whom about 
800,000 are employees and 300,000 are farmers, market 
gardeners or nurserymen who are either employers or working 
on their own account. A comparison of the numbers of persons 
engaged in agriculture over a series of years is also given. The 
figures of the number of engines in use on agricultural holdings 
as compared with pre-war are of interest in showing the very 
rapid extension in the use of oil or petrol engines. In addition, 
there are chapters dealing with the prices of agricultural 
produce, with the number of holdings of different types and 
sizes on which the industry is conducted, and the distribution 
of crops and live stock thereon. 

This Report should be of great value to all persons 
interested in agriculture. 

Jjc si? ^ »5« sjc 

As stated in the March issue of this Jotjbkal, an essential 
feature of the Ministry’s programme of marketing work is the 
practical demonstration, at agricultural 
Marketing shows, of improved methods of marketing, 
Bemonstratiom at including packing and grading, ^ The 
Agrienltiiral Shows commodities to be dealt with during 
the coming summer are eggs and poultry, 
fruit, potatoes, pigs and pig products. 

The demonstrations contemplated by the Ministry involve 
much organisation of an intricate and difficult kind. Suitable 
buildings have to be arranged for and specially adapted to the 
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purpose in Yiew. A large amount of equipment and machinery 
of various kinds, including refrigerating plant, has to be brought 
together, and installed. Live pigs and poultry, dressed carcasses 
of pork and dressed poultry, sides of bacon and supplies of 
eggs, potatoes and fruit, all of various grades, have to be 
assembled in the right condition, at the right time and at the 
right j)la.ce. Posters and diagrams have to be prepared and 
explanatory leaflets drafted and piinted. In addition, assistants 
have to be specially trained for demonstrating. 

There are obvious physical limitations to the number of siicli 
demonstrations which can be arranged during any one show 
season ; vdiile coincidence of dates is a further limiting factor. 
For the present year, the Ministrj?' has decided, therefore, to 
confine the demonstrations to the shows mentioned in the sub- 
joined list. The proposals in regard to the shows later in the 
year are naturally of a provisional character, as definite 


arrangenumts 

are not yet possible, but the fall list is given to 

show whst is 

at present contemplated. 


Show 

Place 

Dates 

Subjects 

Oxfordshire 

Oxford 

May 18 and 10 

Eggs and Poultry, 

Bath and West 

Bath 

May 24 to 28 

Eggs and Poultry ; 
Pigs and Pig 

Products ; Fruit. 

Buff oik 

Ipswieli 

June 2 and o 

Eggs and Poultry. 

Three Count i»'‘S 

Worcester 

June 7 to 0 

.Fruit. 

Cornwall 

Truro 

June 8 and 0 

Eggs and Poultry. 

Lincoln 

Spalding 

Jime 22 to 24 

Eggs and Poultry, 

Royal 

.Newport 

July 5 to 9 

Eggs arid Poultry : 
Pigs and 
Products ; Fruit. 

Yorks] lire 

Darlington 

J uly 19 to 21 

Eggs and Poultry : 
Pigs a,n(:l ' ;Pig 
Product's. 

Royal Welsh 

Swansea 

July 29 to 
August 2 

Eggs and PoitH.ry ; 
Pigs a,nd Idg 
Products. 

Durham Potato 

Newmarket, \ 
Durham 


/ Potatoes. 

York Potato 

York 

1 Not 

Potatoes. 

Lincolnshire 

Spalding | 

yet 


■ Potato 
Lancashire 
Potato 

Ormskirk j 

^ known, j 

1 Potatoes. 

' Potatoes. 

Dairy' 

Agricultural 

October 18 to 

Eggs and Pi^uliry' ; 


Hall, London 

21 

Pigs and Pig 
ProdiKits. 

Imperial Fruit 

Manchestei* 

Oct. 28 to Nov. 5 Fruit. 

Norwich Fat 

Norwieh 

November 17 

Pigs and Pig Fr<.> 

Stock 


to 19 

ducts. 
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Show 


Place Dates Subjects 


Biriningliam 
Fat Stock 

Smitlifioki 

West of 
Rtigla.rs<l 


Bii'iningham 


Agricuitura] 

'Hall 

Flymout.h 


November 26 Eggs and Poultry: 
to December I Pigs and Pig Pro- 
ducts. 

December 5 to 9 Pigs and Pig Pro- 
ducts ; Potatoes. 
Deeeinbei* 14 Pigs and Pig Pro- 
and 15 <hicts. 


‘4s 


It will be recalled that, in January of last year, the Ministry 
Issned a Meporl on the Marlceting of Eggs in England and 
Wales, this I'eport being No. 10 of the 

Egg Marketing Economic Series. It surveyed the whole 
marketing field, and made a number of 
suggestions for the consideration of all interests concerned. 
Following the issue of the report, the National Farmers’ 
Union and tlie National Poultry (touncil formed a Joint 
(Committee for the purpose of examining these and other 
proposals for improving marketing methods. Tliis Joint 
Committee havS recently called into consultation representa- 
tives of the distributive trade. 

In these circumstances, and as a matter of interest, it has 
}>een arranged to reprint in this issue (see p. 25) an explana- 
tory article on the Marketing of Eggs Act>s, 1924 and 1920 
(Northern Ireland), which appeared in the Scottish Journal of 
Agriculture for January last. 

The writer of this article, Dr. Gordon, concludes his review 
by the following observations : — 

The results achieved in the short period that has 
elapsed since the Act of 1924 came into operation have 
far exceeded the Ministry’s anticipations. It is a fact 
that a most gratifying improvement in the methods of 
marketing Northern Ireland eggs generally has been 
effected. The best graded eggs from our small area are 
now securing, across the Channel, prices equal to those 
for foreign eggs of the best quality, and, in some instances, 
indeed, they are quoted higher. It is the intention of the 
Ministry not to relax its efforts until the desired object 
lias been attained of placing Northern Ireland eggs in the 
premier position on the markets of Great Britain. 

It will be recalled that legislation on similar lines is in, force ^ 
in the Irish Free State. - a ■ 
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The King has been pleased to appoint a Roi^^al Commission 
on Land Drainage with the following Terms of Reference 

'' To inquire into the preseait law 
Eoyai Coimnis-® relating to Land Drainage in England 
sion on Land and Wales and its administration tliroiigh- 
Drainage out the country, to consider and report 
whether any amendment of the law is 
needed to secure an efficient system of arterial drainage 
without undue burdens being placed on any particular section 
of the community, and to make recommendations having 
regard to all the interests concernecL” 

The members of the Commission will be as follows : — 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Biedisloe, K.B.E. (Chairman). 

The Lord Clinton. 

Lt.“CoL Sir George Courthope, Bt., M.P. 

Lt.-Col. F. D. W. Drummond, C.B.E. 

Sir George Etherton* 

Mr. LeoiJold Harvey. 

Major. J. W. Hills, M.P. 

Mr. PI. A. Learoyd, M.A., LL.B. 

Sir Joseph Priestley, K.C. 

Sir Albert Pritchard. 

Mr. Rowland R. Robbins, C.B.E.' 

Mr. Walter R. Smith. 

Mr. H. Meadows 
Mr. D. B. Toye, O.B.E. 

The Hon, Arthur Peel, Assistant Secretary (unpaid). 

Since the war, especially as a result of the impetus afforded 
by the Lane Drainage Act, 1918, there have arisen in various 
drainage districts, all over England and Wales, difficulties of 
great and increasing magnitude. The main cause of this is 
probably to be found in the fact that the drainage legislation of 
this country, which is largely based on a Statute of Henry VIII, 
is inadequate and unworkable in the light of modern conditions. 
The Government have therefore come to the conclusion 
that the whole of the present drainage law requires to be 
closely examined with’ a view’' to possible alteration, and it is 
with this object in view that the Royal Commission has been 
appointed. 

All communications relating to the Royal Commission 
should be addressed to the Joint Secretaries to the Royal 
Commission on Land Drainage, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. L 


]■ Joint Secretaries. 
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CHARACTERS WHICH DETERMINE THE 
ECONOMIC VALUE OF GRASSES 
II. RATIO OF LEAF TO STEM 
Proeessob R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, 

In the previous article it was shown that the blade or lamina 
of the leaf of grasses is very decidedly richer in nutrients than 
either the sheath of the leaf or the stem proper. 

Preference by Sheep. — Observations made during a number 
of years have also shown that sheep, in particular, display a 
strong preference for leaf over sheath or stem. Recent trials 
at Aberystwyth have proved that sheep do, in fact, graze 
leaf blades more freely than stem, while they also graze green 
leaf in preference to the burned leaf of grass or to weeds. 
These experiments have been conducted by sampling a series 
of plots before a grazing period and again immediately after- 
wards. The grazing has been very heavy for a few days 
between each sampling in order to reduce to a minimum 
any error due to contemporaneous growth. A s3mopsis of 
results so far obtained is given in Table I. The figures represent 
the percentage amount of the total weight of each part of the 
grass available which has been eaten by the sheep. 


TABLE I. — To Show the Peroentag-b Amount op the Difpebent 
Parts op the RYE-GBAssEsf Eaten by Sheep during an Intensive 
Grazing Period op a Few Days 


Separations 
brought under 
consideration 

Date of Grazing Period 


July, 

1926t 

Aug., 

1926t 

j Jan., 
1927§ 

Mar., 

1926§ 

Mar., 

1926§ 

Stem and (or) sheath . . 

24 

33 

49 

35 

15 

Leaf : green . . 

66 

68 

79 

76 

70 

Leaf : burned 

—II 

—II 

50 

34 

9 

Approximate age of 


i 




herbage when grazed' 

4 weeks 

6 weeks ? 

6 weeks 

3 months 

8 months 


f Results quite similar in eharacfcer have been obtained with 
Cocksfoot. 

% Perennial Rye-grass. 

§ Italian Rye -grass. 

II Burned foliage wholly absent. 

It will be noted that a far larger proportion of the leaf 
than of the stem has been eaten on each occasion — ^two-thirds 

^ See “ The Animal Complex and the Pasture Complex/’ BuL Ser. 
H, No. 5, 1927. The Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 
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or more of the available green leaf has always been eaten, 
while less, and generally much less, than half of the sheath and 
stem has been taken. It is interesting to note that, in propor- 
tion as the herbage is old, so does the sheath and stem tend to be 
more and more neglected. This is particularly noteworthy 
in the case of Italian Rye-grass standing ungrazed throughout 
the winter;' The burned leaf is eaten to about the same extent 
as the stem, and, like the stem, is neglected in proportion as 
it is old. 

The Leaves o! Grasses in Relation to Shoots —The shoots of 
grasses can be conveniently classified as shoots’" ami 

stem shoots.” The former consist only of the blade or 
lamina of the leaf with the adhering sheath, and contain no 
true stem. The latter consist of both true stem and leaf (blade 
and sheath). The majority, or at least a large proportion, of the 
stem shoots will bear inflorescences, when they may be termed 
panicle shoots. During the winter and dead season, her- 
baceous grasses consist wdiolly or almost wholly of leaf shoots. 
That is to say, the herbage consists of what are frequently 
described as root ” leaves when the herbage offering is wholly 
or almost w^holiy leaf blades and sheath. When growtli 
commences, stem shoots begin to develop, but the precise date 
at which such shoots become in evidence varies over a fairly 
wide margin, for the different species. .Equally the proportion 
of stem shoots to leaf shoots at and about lieading stage is 
normally very different for the different species. 

Speaking broadly, species which maintain, a good develop- 
ment of leaf shoots throughoiit the growing season provide- 
l)etter summer grazing than species running chiefly to stem 
shoots. For, as explained in the previous article, root leaves 
maintain growth over a prolonged period and remain in a 
jiiveniio condition (and, therefore, in a nutritive condition) 
.much longer than do stem leaves. The greater capac.i,ty f(.)i:‘ 
continuous growth of root leaves, as coinpai*ed with stem ]cav(38, 
is well exemplified by the fact that the former (if left uncut or 
ungrazed) attain to much greater length than the latter. Tims 
the length of fully grown root leaves of Cocksfoot va.i.ies from 
about 21 cm. to 76 cm., the average figure for 361 plants being 
51*6 cm. The length of the longest leaves on panicle >shoots at 
flowering time varies from about 14 cm. to 37 cm., the av(3.rag(^ 
figure for 94 plants being 25*4 cm.^ 

* In each case the plants were well spaced, vigorous and two years old, 
and fully represented all the strains and types of Cocksfoot under study 
at the Station. 
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it follows, from the above discussion of the available evidence, 
that the relation of stem shoot to leaf shoot constitutes a very 
important economic characteristic of grasses. A number of 
species are, therefore, compared with reference to this relation- 
ship ill Table II. 

lABLE II.— To Show the Relation oe Leaf Shoots to Stem 
Shoots respectively at Pre-Headinc ane at Heading Stack 
FOR A Number of Strains and Species of Grasses. 

Percentages on Spaced Singh Plants. 


April 2-10 May 9 -14 

Pre-Heading Heading stage 

stage 


bpecies and bt-ram 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Leaf 

Stem 

Leaf 

Stem 


Shoots 

Shoots 

Shoots 

Shoots 

Cocksfoot : Commercial 

91 

9 

30 

70-80’*' 

„ Indigenous 

100 

0 

69 

31-64’‘ 

Perennial Rye-grass — agg. 

85 

15 

20 

80t 

Timothy : Commercial . . 

100 

0 

2 

98’*' 

Tall Oat-grass : Commercial . . 

1 77 

23 

1 18 

82 

„ „ Indigenous . . 

1 94 

1 6 

54 

46 

Red Fescue : Indigenous 

98 

2 

! 36 

64 

Hard Fescue : Commercial 

39 

61 

i 25 

75f 

Meadow Foxtail — agg. 

77 

23 

i 45 

55f 

Sweet Vernal-grass — agg. . . : 

69 

41 

1 . 9 

01$ 


The relationship is never an absolute one and depends 
largely on soil fertility and weather conditions. The figures 
show, however, that earlier grasses, like Sweet Vernal-grass, 
Meadow Foxtail, Hard Fescue and French Tall Oat-grass, 
run to stem shoots much sooner than the later grasses. At 
heading stage, grasses, like Timothy, French Tall Oat-grass, 
Hard Fescue and Sweet Vernal-grass, consist predominantly 
of '' stem ’’ shoots, while Perennial Rye-grass and Commercial 
Cocksfoot are also very prone to run excessively to stem at 
this stage. It is particularly to be noted that indigenous Tall 
Oat-grass and indigenous Cocksfoot maintain a higher pro- 
portion of leaf shoots than do the non-indigenous strains of 
the same sj)ecies, while Meadow Foxtail is another grass which, 
all through the season, consists largely of leaf shoots. 

* End of May, ie., practically hay stage. 

f Considerable variation aS' to strain. Some strains 'at hay stage 
consist of over 90 per cent, stem shoots. 

■ X Hay stage. , ' ' ■ ' ‘ 
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ContekitioB o! Leaf-BMe to the Different Types of Shoot.— 
In order, further, to demonstrate the effect on. leafiness of the 
contribution, made to herbage by the different types of shoots, 
the percentage of blade or lamina in '' leaf shoots,” panicle" 
bearing stem shoots and non-panicle-bearing stein shoots, 
at or about heading stage, is shown in Table III for a number 
of species, 

TABLE III. — To Show Peroentage of Leaf (—Blade ok Lamina) 
T,N THE Three Types of Shoots for a Nufiber of Grasses at or 
ABOUT Heading Stage. 

Percentages on Spaced Single Plants. 


Species 

Leaf 

Shoots* 

Non-panicle- 
bearing 
stem shootsff 

Panicle - 
bearing 
stem shoots J 

Cocksfoot . . 

70 

47 

27 

Peremiial Bye-grass 

74 

30 

21 

Bed Fescue 

75 

33 

n 

Bough-stalked Meadow-grass . 

63 

25 

18 

Sweet Vernal-grass 

63 

33 

10§ 

Meadow Foxtail , . 

80 

26 

6§ 


The stem shoots of Cocksfoot are more leafy than those of 
other grasses ; in practically all cases, however, the leaf 
shoots contain at least twice as much leaf as the stem shoots. 
Production of Panicle-hearing Shoots under Graang 
Conditions. — The grasses vary very considerably in their 
capacity for throwing up panicle shoots under grazing con- 
ditions, Tliis is clearly shown by comparing the number of 
panicles produced per plant when left to develop hay with 
the aggregate number produced per plant under a system of 
monthly pasture cuts. Such a comparison is made in 'Table TV. 

The different species ^vill he seen to vary very considerably 
in their inherent capacity for the production of inflorescences. 
Thus Red Fescue and Sweet Vernal-grass are very prolific, 
while Perennial Rye-grass, Meadow Fescue and Rough- 
stalked Meadow-grass produce many more inflorescences 
than Cocksfoot, Timothy, Tall Oat-grass and Meadow Fox- 
tail. All the species have produced less panicles under pasture 
than under hay conditions. Sweet Vernal-grass and Red 
Fescue h ave, however, produced an abundance of inflores- 

* The ** stem separation, consisting wholly of sheath. 

t Or at all events, inflorescences not exserted. 

, t The stem ’’ separation, consisting of sheath true stem witli 
inflorescences in the case of the panicle-bearing stem shoots. 

§ These early grasses were in a moi’e advanced stage than the others 
and, therefore, the flgiires are not directly comparable. 
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TABLE IV. — To Compare the N-umbeb of Panicles Pbod’cjced per 
Plant under Hay and Pasture Conditions respectively. Average 
Figures per Plant Based on Counts made on Single Spaced 
Plants. The Range of Flowering Dates under Pasture 

Conditions is also Shown. 


Species 

( 

Hay con- i 
ditions 
No. per 
plant 

1 

Pasture conditions ; under a 
system of monthly pasture cuts 

i No. per 
plant 

Dates produced 

Cocksfoot 

65 

1 41 

Nearly all June 7 

Perennial Rye -grass , . 

180 

! 80 

Most June 7 j few till 

Timothy 

■97 

i 

7 

July 31 

All July 31 

Tall Oat-grass (French) 

37 

. 7 

All June 7 

Meadow Fescue 

125 

43 

Nearly all June 7 

Rough-stalked Meadow- 
grass 

187 

38 

Nearly all June 7 

Sweet Vernal-grass 

262 

! 222 

May 8 till August 2 

Red Fescue 

325 

i 127 

Jmie 7 till June 30 

Meadow Foxtail 

59 

! 51 

1 

May 8 till June 7 


cences under the former conditions. The paucity of panicle 
production by Timothy and French Tall Oat-grass under 
pasture is noteworthy, while the considerably greater pro- 
duction by Perennial Rye-grass than by Cocksfoot is equally 
striking. It will be seen that Cocksfoot, Meadow Foxtail, 
and Sweet Vernal-grass have been affected least, by repeated 
cutting, in the matter of relative panicle production. Meadow 
Foxtail, Red Fescue, Sweet Vernal-grass, and Perennial Rye- 
grass continue to send up inflorescences over a longer period 
than do the other grasses. 

General Comparison of Leaf to Stem for the Various Species — 

The figures m Table V afford material for comparing the 
average leafiness of some of the chief species of grasses. 

Considering the average figures for hay, pasture, and after- 
math, it will be seen that Cocksfoot is amongst the most con- 
sistently leafy of grasses ; it is closely followed by indigenous 
Timothy. (Unfortunately figures are not available for com- 
mercial Timothy as the plants were very badly rusted — 
commercial Timothy, however, is not nearly as leafy as 
indigenous.) Highly leafy plants, also, are Meadow Fescue, 
Tall Fescue, Meadow Foxtail, Red Fescue, and indigenous 
Tall Oat-grass. Amongst the least leafy are French Tall Oat- 
grass, French Golden Oat-grass and Crested DogstaiL 
Perennial Rye-grass and Rough-staged Meadow-grass take 
an intermediate position. 



TABLE V.— To Compare the Percentage Leap op the Various Species op Grasses pob Hay, Aptermath and Pasture- 
Average Figures are also given por the Sum of Hay, Aftermath: and Pasture, these Averages being based on all the 
Figures so par Collected at the Station. Data por Single Spaced Plants. 
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* Gommereial Timothy not available^ the plants havdng been ahnost completely killed by rust. 

t Very -variablOj depending on date of hay out. If hay cut early, aftermath will be about 50 per cent., the crop 
approximating to a second hay cut. If cut late, aftermath will be about 90 per cent. 
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Ill view of what has been said as to panicle prodiictioip it 
is interesting to observe that the pasture at about the time 
of hay harvest is iiiiioh less leafy, for all species alike, than at 
other times. Taking the immediately pre-hay, hay and post- 
hay periods together, Perennial Rye-grass and French Tall 
Oat-grass show to very poor advantage compared with Cocks- 
foot and Meadow Foxtail, for example. The figures serve to 
show w^hy it is that Cocksfoot, under proper management, 
affords such excellent summer pasturage, while Perennial 
Rye-grass is often disappointing at this period.' The excessive 
leafiness of after grass is demonstrated by the figures — Bhench 
Tall Oat-grass alone showing to poor advantage. 

The figures foi’ hay vary both in relation to the date of 
putting up for hay and date of cutting, a very few days’ 
difference in cutting having a very considerable effect on 
percentage leaf. The stemmy nature of Perennial Rye-grass 
and French Tali Oat-grass hay is, however, indicated. The 
fact that leaf shoots predominate during the dead season is 
reflected in the pasture figures for March, which in practically 
all cases show a percentage of leaf in excess of 90 per cent. 

The Effect o! Management on Leafiness, — It is well known, 
of course, that pastures kept well grazed tend to be main- 
tained in a high state of lealincss. This fact has been further 
demonstrated by the trials conducted at the Plant Breeding 
Station, where both individual plants and sward plots have 
been subjected to a system of repeated pasture cuts.’’ 

The statement hereunder, for Cocksfoot, may be regarded 
as typical of numerous results obtained at the Station, and 
indicates the magnitude of the effect of close grazing : — 


Pee Cent. Leae (== blade or lamina) or Cocksfoot. 

When cut three times during the growing season . . 49-5 per cent. 

,, seven „ ,, . . 67-7 „ 


ten ,, ,, „ . . 74-5 

seventeen ,, ,, ,, . . 


More recent trials have shown that continued cutting 
during one season also has the effect of making for a more 
leafy growth in the next. This would appear to be connected 
with the effect of such repeated cutting, more particularly 
upon the panicle-bearing, or at least upon the potential panicle- 
bearing, shoots. 

It has been' shown that, even duiing a current season, the 
continued removal of inflorescences as they are, produced 
teiids 1)0 make for greater leafiiness. Thus, in the case of',a 

n 
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number of spaced plants representing 14 different species or 
strains during 1924, one series was kept continually plucked 
while the other was allowed to grow to normal hay, A little 
after normal hay harvest, all the inflorescences were carefully 
picked off the hay plants and both series were then allowed 
to grow on until August 1, when all the plants were cut aiicl 
weighed and the produce separated into leaf (lamina) and 
stem (chiefly sheath, in some cases with a little true stem). 
In nine species or strains out of the 14"*', the plucked series 
gave the highest percentage of leaf, the average figures for all 
the species plants involved being : — 

Plucked plants , . . . 63*5 per cent, leaf (-= iainiua). 

Non -plucked plants . . 57*0 ,, ,, 


These figures would appear to be in support of the coil'* 
tention that on sheep pastures, for example, it is a sound 
practice to run the mowers over the fields at or about the time 
of hay harvest^ — a practice which not only lemoves benty 
and drying material, but which, probably, also actually 
encourages the development of a more leafy herbage. 

The effect of one season’s treatment on potential panicle 
development during the next is, however, altogether more 
marked. In the case of the 14 species and strains subjected 
to the plucking treatment above referred to, without 
exception, a system of 11 pasture cuts compared with 
a hay and aftermath cut in 1925 showed in 1926 a substantial 
reduction of panicle tillers. The comparison hereunder shows 
t 3 =^pical examples- 

TABLE VI. — Number of Panicle Tillers per PLxINt at Hay Time 
• WHEN Subjected to Pasture and Hay" Conditions respectively 
DURING' THE Previous Year. 


After 11 
pasture cuts 

Cocksfoot ; Indigenous . . . . 24*5 

,, Commercial . . . . 16-8 

Tall Oat-grass : Indigenous . . 35*6 

„ ,, Commercial . . 5*5 

Perennial Rye-grass : Commercial 43*0 

MeadoW' Fescue . . . . . . 13-0 


After a hay and. 
aftermath cut 
53*7 
52*3 
107*1 
4M 
105*7 
60*3 


Meld plots kept cut from year to year on a pasture system 
compared with a hay system, have also shown that, on the 


The four lots which gave higher percentages of leaf on the non- 
plucked plants were the two strains of Perennial Ryegra^ss (the 
difference in the commercial strain being only very slightly in favour of 
the non-plucked) and the highly leafy indigenous Cocksfoot, and 
indigenous Meadow Foxtail, 
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former plots, the tillers tend to be smaller than on the latter 
—while pasture following pasture tends also to be distin-' 
guislied, from pasture following hay, by tillers of a smaller 
size. The facts, therefore, suggest that repeated cuttiog or 
heavy grazing tends in the direction of inhibiting the forma- 
tion of panicle (the larger) tillers both during and subsequent 
to the season of heavy grazing or cutting and chiefly on this 
account makes for a more leafy herbage. 

It is, however, at least probable that a failure to produce 
potential panicle tillers in normal amount denotes a loss of 
vigour on the part of the plants concerned. This is an aspect 
of repeated cutting or of heavy grazing that must be given 
serious consideration in relation to systems of management 
designed to keep pastures always in a state of super-leafiness, 
super-palatabdity and siiper-nutritiveness. The matter will, 
however, more conveniently be dealt with from this point of 
view in the next article, which will be concerned chiefly with 
tiller production. 

It will have been appreciated that the evidence discussed 
in this article has been based on single plant data. Trials 
now in progress on field plots, however, show that the 
behaviour of the majority of the plants is qualitatively, if 
not actually quantitatively, similar whether grown as single 
plants or in sward. 

Thanks are due to Miss Grice, formerly on the staff of the 
Station, who was responsible for the conduct of the trials 
upon the evidence of which this article has been chiefly based. 

^ ^ :j: 

VIRUS DISEASES OF POTATOES AND THE 
RAISING OF SEED POTATOES IN THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 
H. Southwell, A.R.C.So., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Ik marked contrast with bygone days, when a change of 
seed was seldom thought of, much less adopted as a 
regular procedure, the experience of the last few decades has 
developed in potato growers generally a belief that 
deterioration in varieties and stocks of potatoes is due to 
senile decay ; and that, to ensure an average crop, it is 
necessary always to plant seed which has been grown in 
higher latitudes. The rapid loss of vigour and consequent 
loss of, yield in home-saved/^ sometimes called once- 
grown ’’ or ^Hwice-grown/h seed is popularly explained as a 

3 2 
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penalty iiiciirred fchroiigh. present'day specialization in potato 
production ; but this supposition is not supported by scientific 
opinion.. 

Researcli into ¥ims Diseases of Potatoes. — Research on the 
problem has been carried out in several countries : by Dr, 
Quanjer in Holland, various workers in America, a few in this 
country, and, notably, by Dr, Paul A. Murphy and Ms assistant, 
Mr, B. McKay, at the Albert Agricultural College, GlaS“ 
neviii, near Dublin. These investigations show con olusively that 
deterioration in potatoCvS is mainly, prol)ably entirelj/’, due to tlic 
presence of what are called virus disease.s : trio term virus 
being used because no organism has yet been isolated ; and 

disease,'” because all the symptoms and attendant n^sults 
can be produced in otherwise healthy stock by natural, 
infection and artificial inoculation. 

In July last the writer visited the experimental static, n at 
CTlasnevin and had the privilege of studying the results of 
several year's’ research v/ork carried out there by Dr. 
Murphy, which go to confirm and supplement the results 
obtained by other investigators ; also of visiting various 
places in the Irish Free State, where the practical application 
of the basic principles deduced from these researches are 
being commendably applied in the raising of seed potatoes 
free from virus diseases.' 

Some of Dr. Murphy’s early researches were carried out' 
with stocks regarded at the time as virus free, but which his 
subsequent investigations showed to be infected — a discovery 
that necessitated a revision of some years of work and. a 
fresh interpretation of the results obtained through it. That 
potato stocks intended for experimental ' work must be free 
from any form of virus disease was thus recognized as essential ; 
and^ no plants are now used until they have been proved, by 
experiment to be healthy. 

Testing for Presence of Virus Diseases. — This is determined 
by growing in a pot a virus-free tuber of such a variety as 
’President or Arran Victory, which, when infected, are. good 
indicators of any and every form of virus disease, the growing 
p!ant being carefully protected from external sources of 
accidental infection. W.hen the haulm of such a| plant is about 
haM-grown, the terminal 2 in. is '-removed, and in its place 
is grafted, the terminal 2 in, of the haulm of the plant to be 
tested. If any virus is present in this scion, the fi,rst leaf 
which subsequently arises on the stock below the union 
^ will show in marked’ degree the slightest trace of its presence. 
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Another successful method is that of tuber grafting. From 
the tuber to be tested a core of about ISinin. diameter^ ivith- 
out an eye, is removed by means of a cork borer, and inserted 
into an opening previously made in a health};^ tuber by the 
removal of a similar core. The latter healthy core may contain 
an eye and be used as a control. This and the grafted tuber 
are then planted and grown under insect-proof conditions* 
If any virus were present in the implanted core, its effects 
will appear as disease symptoms in the tuber shoot ; v/Mle 
the growth of a healthy plant from the control core is proof 
that the tuber employed in the test was not itself diseased. 

Classes of Virus Diseases in Potatoes. — The results of the 
work carried out on these lines go to show, as was already 
known, that there are at least two well-defined classes of 
virus diseases, leaf roll and mosaic, and that the t'wo 
classes are not interchangeable, i.e., the virus producing leaf 
roll will not produce mosaic, and vice, veirsa. Further, 
different t^^es of mosaic have been recognized and given such 
nam.es as Aucuba mosaic, rugose mosaic, crinlde, etc., 
and it is thought that the virus producing each type is 
specific for that type. These virus diseases, too, may exist 
together in one and the same plant ; and when leaf roll and 
one or more types of mosaic are present in one plant, we get 
that characteristic stunted -looking potato plant described as 

curly dwarf.” The successful identification of the various 
Idnds of mosaic diseases is the special business of the expert, 
and it is hardly likely that they could ever be identified by 
the casual observer ; but when once familiar with the ap- 
pearance of the healthy plant, the diseased plant #can easily 
be seen and removed from an otherwise healthy stock. 

iea/ Roll , — ^Leaf roll is by far the most serious of the virus 
diseases, but fortunately it is not as prevalent as mosaic. 
No potato variety has been shown to be immune from leaf roll; 
neither does it appear so far that strongly resistant varieties 
occur commonly. The transmission of the leaf roll virus to 
any healthy plant produces nearly the same disastrous result 
whatever the variety may be, and thus the reduction in yield 
per acre is closely correlated with the number of plants 
infected. With a severely infected crop the yield per acre is 
very low indeed, and when once a plant is infected there is 
no recovery.' 

Mosaio , — ^The case is somewhat analogous with mosaic. 
Borne varieties are tolerant of it and. others' are, not. , ,The 
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meaning here of “ tolerant is that some varieties of potatoes 
show mosaic, but the vigour and yield are not very mucli 
reduced however much mosaic is present; and, as mosaic is 
very prevalent, there are certain tolerant varieties of potatoes 
which, outside experimental grounds, are not known 
entirely free from it. British Queen and Up-tO“I)ate are cases 
in point. Both these varieties are well known and have been 
grown commercially for years, but recently they have lost 
prestige because (1) they are not immune from wart disease ; 
(2) both are susceptible to and suffer greatly from blight, 
but neither variety is worn out. They do crop well even if 
mosaic is present, providing blight, wart disease, and leaf 
roll are absent. Varieties intolerant of the disease are most 
markedly affected in appearance and in yield by the virus of 
mosaic ; and amongst such varieties may be mentioned Irish 
Chieftain. 

Thus there is an explanation for the transient existence of 
many varieties of potatoes, which proved very promising 
when on trial, but which have been disappointing when gro^vn 
commercially ; and it is now possible to foretell with some 
degree of accuracy whether any new variety of potato is 
likely to become a popular, commercial, and useful potato by 
its tolerance or otherwise — ^not its susceptibility, for that bears 
no relation to tolerance — of mosaic. At present a new variety 
is tested for its immunity from wart disease, as such immunity 
is highly desirable ; but it is of equal importance to test 
new varieties for their tolerance of mosaic, which is far more 
widespread than wart disease, and which has in intolerant 
varieties a more immediate and disastrous effect on the 
yield. 

Mature and Immature **Seed.” — ^It has been the custom in 
England to say that the increased vigour and greater crops 
resulting from Scotch “seed,’’ compared with once- or twice- 
grown English “ seed ” of the same variety, lay in the fact 
(assumed or otherwise) that potato crops grown in Scotland 
did not mature as early or as fully as those grown in England ; 
and thus the virtue of Scotch “ seed ” lay in its immaturity or 
its comparative lateness in maturing. Very many experiments 
have been carried out in England which in the aggregate 
proved that English “ seed ” obtained from crops lifted while 
green yielded better crops than the equivalent “ seed ” obtained 
from crops which had been permitted to mature ; and 
growers in this country have been advised from time to time 
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to lift crops when green if intended mainly for seed/' and so 
secure the equivalent of Scotch seed." 

Dr. Murphy has clearly shown in one experiment that, if 
seed " potatoes are free from virus diseases, very immature 
“ seed " will not produce either as early or as large a crop as 
identical “ seed ” obtained from matured crops. If, however, 
virus diseases are present in one crop and not in the other, the 
matured seed " obtained from the virus-infected plants will 
3deld a smaller crop than the matured “ seed " obtained from 
the virus-free plants, other factors being equal. Further, if 
the infected crop has resulted, not from infected '' seed," but 
from infection during the growing season, then immature 
seed " obtained from such a crop v/ill contain less virus 
than the seed " from the matured crop, for the virus in the 
haulms and foliage will not have had the same opportunity of 
reaching the tubers ; and the immature seed " in this case 
is most likely to produce an earlier and larger crop than the 
matured seed." Thus, maturity, as such, has no bearmg in 
the matter; it is simply a question of the presence or absence 
of virus diseases in the ‘‘ seed." 

Indeed, the summation of many years' research work on 
vii’us diseases points to the fact that the main determinants 
of productivity of seed " potatoes are very closely proportional 
to the amount of serious virus diseases present in the planted 
seed," and that the place of origin in itself is no reliable 
guarantee of health and productivity. As the diseases are 
spread by insects, the factors governing the production of 
healthy " seed " in any district are (1) the extent to which 
potatoes are growm in the district ; (2) the introduction of 
diseased seed " ; (3) the rotation ; and (4) the presence of 
volunteer " plants. Where potato growmg is congested the 
area become, and often is, virus infected. It is no 

coincidence that the seed " from the Lowdands of Scotland, 
from Ayrshire, yields little if any better crop in Lincolnshire 
than does Lincolnshire once-grown " (Class I) seed," 
while the best quality of seed " is obtained from those areas 
in Scotland where potato growing is not so congested, and 
wLere the grower has at least a four years' rotation of crops. 

^^Seed ” Potatoes from the Irish Free State. — It is these facts 
which the Department of Lands and Agriculture of the Irish 
Free State are endeavouring to put into practice in order to 
produce healthy and productive ‘‘seed." Nowhere in that 
country, except perhaps in the neighbourhood of towns, are 
potatoes grown to the same degree, taking area for area, as 
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in Sontk Liiicoln.sMre, and the crops are remarkably free from 
virus diseases. In such uncoiigested areas, throughout the Irish 
Free State, certain varieties of Scotch '' seed potatoes have 
been introduced with the object of raising such ''seed/'''’ In one 
case, as much as 80 per cent, of the growing plants were 
removed because of '' degeneration diseases/’ In other cases 
the removal of 50 per cent, was common, while in yet others 
a nucleus stock was selected from the stocks raised by the 
above treatment, every plant of which was proved to be 
healthy by grafting experiments ; and these nucleus stocks 
were visited as they were being propagated in isolation, and 
finally the " seed ” planted in a suitable area. 

The minimum treatment given to these " seed ” crops is a 
drastic rogueing out of all and every sign of degeneration 
diseases/’ and rogueing for blackleg, as w’^ell as for purity, by 
competent pathologists and inspectors. These " seed ” crops, 
about one or two acres each in area, are very strong, very 
vigorous, and true to type. The " seed ” from such crops which 
is for sale is taken to a common store, and the Irish Free State 
employs inspectors whose business it is to see that one and the 
same variety is put together, and while being bagged for sale 
the inspectors reject any unsound tubers and seal the bags with 
the Free State seal. In this work the Irish Free State has not 
forgotten wart disease. The Order is very exacting and 
ruthlessly applied. No " seed ” potatoes are permitted to leave 
the scheduled areas. When potatoes are being moved, inspectors 
are posted like guards to prevent their exit. There is every 
reason, then, to believe that if English potato growers obtain 
"seed ” potatoes from the Irish Free State, in bags bearing the 
Free State seal, satisfactory crops will result, as lias been the 
case with samples of this Irish " seed ” grown in Essex in 1925. 

In these stocks, the Free State growers, under the guidance 
of the Department of Lands and Agriculture, have gone 
farther than the Scotch " seed, ” potato grower in removing 
'' degeneration diseases,” the disastrous effects of which can 
only be judged by comparing the vigour and health of virus-free 
plants with virus-diseased plants. Up to the present, however, 
there is not an unlimited amount of this " seed ” available ; and 
it win demand the continuance of the present measures, with 
considerable determination and fixity of purpose, to ensure 
the fullest measure of success for this work. ' The advent of 
another competitor in the "seed ” potato trade ought to be of 
advantage to the English grower. Nor is that all, for as the pro- 
duction of healthy " seed ” potatoes is not directly affected i>y 
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sucli climatic variations as are normally experienced in 
t-iie British Isles, it may be carried on in suitable parts of 
England where facilities exist similar to those in Ireland or 
Scotland. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to acknowledge Ills 
indebtedness to Dr, Murphy for Ms kindness in explaining his 
experiments, and to Mr. W. D. Davidson, of the Irish 
Department of Lands and Agriculture, for the excellent 
arrangements made for the tour to see the numerous potato 
plots. 

;{i :i: ^ 

MARKETING OF EGGS ACTS, 1924 ANB 1926 

(NORTHERN IRELAND) 

J. S. Gobdon, C.B.E., D.Sc., 

Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, 

The following article af'peared in the '' Scottish Journal of 
Agriculture for January, 1927, and is reprinted here hy per- 
mission of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland; of H,M, 
Stationery Office, the publishers; and of the Aiithor, to whose 
courtesy the Ministry is indebted. 

The Department of Agriculture for Ireland was established 
in 1900, and during the ensuing 21 years devoted consider- 
able attention to the marketing in Great Britain of Irish 
agricultural produce, mz,, butter, eggs, potatoes, etc. 

In particular, marketing of eggs received special considera- 
tion, every effort being made to induce exporters voluntarily to 
have their eggs properly packed, in suitable boxes, in a fresh 
and clean condition. The Department’s work undoubtedly pro- 
duced some improvement in the conduct of the Irish egg trade, 
but this disappeared in 1916, when prices were controlled by 
regulations made under D.O.R.A. The effect of these regula- 
tions was that people became quite careless and indifferent as 
to the appearance of their eggs and the mamier in which they 
were packed for market. Indeed, there was no inducement 
for them to do otherwise, since the controlled price disregarded 
quality to such an extent that practically the same price could 
be obtained for all classes of eggs — good, bad and indifferent. 
The regulations were withdrawn after 1918, and those foreign 
countries wMch had before the War exported eggs to Great 
Britain realized that the then unsatisfactory condition of the 
home trade afforded them a tmique opportunity of recapturing 
the United Kingdom markets. By the adoption of improved, 
methods in the grading and packing of their' eggs; the countries" 
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in question succeeded in securing a very large volume of the 
trade — Irish, eggs being relegated to a very inferior position. 
This state of affairs continued up to 1921, when a separate 
Government for the six northern counties was established. 

The Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland began to 
function on January 1, 1922, at a time when Irish eggs had 
practically disappeared from the London market, and occupied 
only a third or fourth place on the British market generally as 
compared with the produce of competing foreign countries and 
the Bominions. One of the Ministry’s earliest actions was to 
investigate the conditions of the Northern Ireland egg trade, 
and in this connexion it sent its Marketing Inspector to London 
to interview a number of the leading wholesale egg merchants 
at Smithfield Market. He was informed that no Irish eggs had 
been sold in London since 1916-17, whereas before the War 
Irish eggs held a good position on that market. When asked the 
reason why Irish eggs were not then bought by them, these 
merchants stated that their experience was that they could 
rely on the best foreign eggs because they were well packed, 
graded and tested, and true to guarantee or invoice, whereas 
Irish eggs had become so unsatisfactory and so unsuitable in 
respect of quality, packing and grading that they had to be 
unpacked, re-sorted, tested and graded before they could be 
sent out to retail customers — process which entailed an 
unremunerative outlay. He also ascertained that the demand 
for Irish eggs in other English cities was failing off, and that 
most Irish egg merchants were having considerable difficulty 
in disposing of their shipments. 

Realizing that the attempt to improve the industry by 
voluntary effort was ineffective, the Ministry decided that 
legislation was necessary, and an Advisory Committee, repre- 
senting all interests — producers, collectors, retail merchants 
and wholesale merchants or shippers — was accordingly 
appointed by the Ministry. 

This Committee met on a number of occasions to discuss the 
matter, and eventually, with the assistance of the Ministry’s 
officials, a Bill was drafted. Before presentation to Parliament 
the Bill so drafted was submitted to the Farmers’ Union, 
co-operative societies and egg merchants’ associations, and 
in the end an agreed Bill was introduced and became law in 
May, 1924. 

Owing to certain difficulties arising from the provisions of 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, the Marketing of Eggs 
Act , was much more complicated than otherwise would havc^ 
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been necessary, and a very much wider field had to be covered. 
As these difficulties, however, are disappearing, consequent 
on the settlement of the boundary question between Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State, and of the matter of the 
Council Services, an amending Bill was presented to the Paiiia- 
ineiit of Northern Ireland in October and became law in 
November, 1926. 

The original Act became operative on January 1, 1925, and 
its chief points are as follows : — 

A. All wholesale dealers in eggs must have a licence. 

The Ministry shall grant a licence to carry on business 
in Northern Ireland as a wholesale dealer in eggs to any 
person applying for such a licence who complies, or under- 
takes to comply, with such conditions in relation to the 
preparation for sale and the consignment of eggs as may be 
prescribed from time to time by the Ministry with respect 
to any class of such business in order to secure — 

(a) the proper testing, grading and packing of such eggs, and their 
freshness and fitness for the food of man ; and 

(b) compliance with the requirements of this Act relating to 
any such eggs. 

By wholesale dealer ’’ is meant any person who carries on the 
business of purchasing eggs for re-sale otherwise than by retail. 
Therefore, wholesale dealers include : (a) merchants who ship or 
export eggs ; (b) local dealers in small towns or villages who 
sell otherwise than by retail ; (c) those who buy eggs throughout 
the country, that is, who gather or collect eggs from the 
producers. 

The extent of the task of getting all these classes to apply for 
licences will be realized when it is mentioned that during the 
first year of the operation of the Act no fewer than 1,734 licences 
were issued. A licence — ^the fee charged is 20s. — ^remains in 
force until suspended or revoked by the Ministry, and up to the 
present the Ministry has suspended only 25 licences for periods 
varying from one to six months. 

Licences were given automatically to aU wdiolesale merchants 
who made formal application and gave an undertaking that, if 
their premises were not suitable or did not comply with the 
Regulations, they would put them in order on being given a 
reasonable time to do so. By adopting this course, wMoh did 
not inconvenience or disturb the trade, the Ministry was able to 
induce practically all the wholesale merchants in Northern 
Ireland to take out licences during the first year. If the 
Ministry had .first insisted upon premises being put in order 
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before licences were granted, considerable trade difficulties 
would iiave been created, and the Ministry could not have 
received that loyal co-operation which the trade has given it 
in carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

B, Premises where eggs are 'preserved, cold-slored or pickled 
must be registered : — 

(а) The owners of such registered premises must keep records 
and furnish to the Ministry returns showing the delivery, dispatch 
and ownership of eggs dealt with on the registered premises. 
These records must be open to iiisjoection by the Ministry’s officers. 

(б) Every package, whether open or closed, which contains 
any such eggs must be branded with the words “ Preserved Eggs,” 
“ Cold-stored Eggs ” or “ Pickled Eggs,” as the case requires. 

(c) If any such eggs are exposed for sale hy retail there mast be 
attached to, or exhibited with, each lot thereof so exposed, in sucdi 
maimer as to be clearty visible to the purchaser, a label marked, in 
printed capital block letters not less than one and a half indies 
square, with the words “ Preserved Eggs,” “ Cold-stored Eggs ” 
or “ Pickled Eggs,” as the case requires. 

(7. Certain market authorities must provide covered accom- 
modation for packing : — 

The market authority of every market, in which tolls are for 
the time being authorized to be taken, and actually are taken, 
in respect of eggs, shall provide and maintain such covered sheds 
or other accommodation for the packing of eggs brought for sale 
at the market as the Ministry considers suitable. 

If the naarket authority fails to comply it is debarred from 
charging toll in respect of eggs brought for sale at that market. 

D. The Act brings into force in every urban and rural district 
in Northern Ireland, as regards eggs, certain permissive pro- 
visions of the Public Health Acts, 1870 and 1890, in relation to 
articles intended for the food of man. This enables a local 
authority to prosecute any person who sells or attempts to sell 
unsound eggs, and already 50 local authorities, out of a total 
of 64, have appointed trained inspectors to see that these 
provisions of the Act are carried out. 

The , Regulations made under the 1924 Act prescribe tlie 
kinds, sizes, etc., of boxes to be used, as well as the quality of 
timber and the material for packing. 

A (juestion arose as to whether either straw or wood-wool 
should be used exclusively for packing. Some ' merchants 
advocated home-grown straw, while others urged that wood- 
wool only should be permitted, since this was the mateiial 
invariably used by our foreign competitors. Ultimately the 
Ministry recommended the, use of wood-wool, but agreed 
that wheat or oat straw could be used provided it was 
thoroughly dry, clean and sound. 
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Another point which cansed some little difficulty was whether 
home'growni or foreign timber should be used for nialdiig cases. 
Ill rural districts the mannfactnre of egg cases is a local industr}", 
both seasoned and unseasoned home timber of all Muds being 
used for this purpose. Most of the hardwood timbers are 
unsuitable. It has been found that boxes made of unseasoned 
oak weighed 70 lb. and boxes made of unseasoned beech 
weighed 60 lb., while boxes of welhseasoned home-grown 
spruce weighed 33 lb. only. The Ministry in its Regulations 
prescribes that home-growm timber may be used for egg cases, 
provided that the 'wood is well-seasoned, dry, clean and free 
from bark. The same conditions a^pply to foreign timber. 

■E, Eggs MvM be Graded . — ^The old system was to sort eggs 
according to different sizes. They were divided into smalls, 
those below 14 lb. per great hundred ; selected, those not less 
than 14 lb., with an avera-ge w^eight of not less than 15 lb., per 
great himdred ; and extra selected, for eggs not less than 15 lb., 
with an average weight of not less than 16 lb., per great 
hundred. It was, however, customary, if a ease of selected 
or extra selected exceeded the nominal weight, to adjust the 
weight by taking out some of the large eggs and substituting 
small eggs ; so that a case of ‘' selected ’’ eggs could contain 
14 lb., 15 lb., 16 lb., and even 17 lb. eggs. This, however, w'as 
merely “ sorting,’’ not ‘‘ grading,” but it was popular amongst 
certain merchants in Great Britain, since it enabled them to 
re-grade these eggvS into 14 lb., 15 lb., 16 lb. and 17 lb., and 
thereby to obtain a handsome profit on the higher grades. 

It transpired that on an average the percentages of the 
different grades of eggs passing through the hands of Northern 
Ireland egg merchants were as follows : — ■ 

70 per cent. . . . . . . . . 15|- ib. grade 

20 to 25 per cent. . . . . . . . . below 15J lb. 

5 per cent, (approximately) . . . . 17 lb. and over. 

2 per cent. ( ,, ) . . . . smalls. 

Accordingly, as it w^as considered desirable that uniform 
standard grades with guaranteed weights should be provided, 
the Mmistry, with the approval of the trade, decided to pre- 
scribe the following grades in the Regulations made it 
under the Act : — 

Grade 18 lb. — For eggs of uniform size weighing 18 Ib- per 120- 
No 12 eggs in any 120 shall weigh less than 28 oz. 

Grade 17 lb.-— For eggs of uniform size weighing 17 lb. per 120, 
No 12 eggs in any 120 shall weigh less than 26 J oz. 

Grade 15| ib. — ^For eggs of unifoxin size weighing 15| lb. per 120, 
No 12 eggs in 'any 120 shall weigh less than 24 oz, ' ' ' 
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Grade 14 lb. — For eggs of unifoim size weighing 14 Ib. per 120. 
No 12 eggs in any 120 shall weigh less than 21-J oz. 

Grad© Smalls.” — For eggs too small for inclusion in the 14 lb. 
grad© and weighing less than 214 - oz. per dozen. 

The principal merits of this system are that graded eggs 
cany better ; that each grade represents a definite guaranteed 
weight per 1 hhd. (10 doz.) ; and that the eggs in each grade 
are of uniform size. 

The other system of offering “ selected ” eggs, to which 
reference has been made, consists in merely selecting the eggs 
and guaranteeing the average weight in each selection. This 
method, however, does not provide uniformity in size, and 
for the better class trade, for which uniformity is demanded, 
necessitates rehandling and proper grading by the purchaser. 

The first of these grades was included at the request of 
the representatives of certain districts where it is claimed 
that a high proportion of very large eggs was produced. As 
the Ministry does not encourage the dispatch of the last grade 

smalls to markets in Great Britain, there are in effect only 
three main grades for export,, •yia:,, 17 lb., 15-|- lb., and 14 lb. 

Each egg in a case must approximate closely to the general 
average of the eggs in that case, and the top layer must be 
fairly representative of the bulk in size, colour and appearance. 
Apart from the special provisions for preserved, cold-stored 
and picMed eggs, only fresh ” or new-laid eggs may be 
included, and to this end it is prescribed that, amongst other 
characteristics which must be present in a'" fresh ” or new- 
laid egg on being tested, the air space may not exceed a 
quarter-inch. 

The Eegulations also require that an egg shalJ. bo rejected 
on test if : — 

(a) It is opaque or black. 

(&)The whit© is dull, cloudy or streaky, or the yolk cannot bo 
distinguished — ^this condition usually indicates a broken or 
spread yolk, and the egg is Imown as spent.” 

(c) The yolk is distinctly darkened in appearance, flattened in 
shape and Boating near to the shell. 

{d) The yolk is anywhere in contact with the sliell, under which 
conditions the egg is knowu as “ sided.” Contact is denotecl 
by a spot on the inner side of the shell, and also by the fact 
that, when the egg is turned cpiickly, it is observed that tlio 
yolk adheres to the shell. 

{©) It contains blood spots or has dark or mould spots under the 
shell. 

Tiieir experience of the working of the 1924 Act impelled 
the principal egg exporters in Northern Ireland early in the 
present year to make representations to the Ministry as to the 
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desirability of bringing in an amending Bill to deal more 
particularly mtli : — 

( 1 ) The compulsory purchase of eggs by weight ; 

(2) The prohibition of the sale of dirty, soiled, stale or unsound eggs 
by producers ; and 

(3) The application to persons purchasing eggs for re-sale by retail 
of the same conditions as apply to wholesale merchants. 

Practically the whole of the trade pressed the Ministry 
to make compulsory the purchase of eggs by weight, which it 
was contended would be fairer to both producer and exporter 
than the customary sale by count. It was pointed out that 
one of the chief difficulties of the trade was the disposal of 
the small egg (14 lb. or less per great hundred of 120 eggs), 
inasmuch as the egg in greatest demand in Great Britain is 
(as a minimum) the 2 oz. egg or 15 lb. per great hundred. 

In certain districts of Northern Ireland eggs are purchased 
by weight from the producer instead of, as elsewhere, by the 
dozen or by count. When purchased by the latter method 
practically the same price is given for large eggs as for small 
eggs, so that there is no inducement for poultry keepers to 
produce large eggs — ^in fact, it has had the other effect, viz,, 
to produce quantity at the expense of size. Producers, there- 
fore, sold their small eggs and used the large ones at home. 

In one district where eggs have been purchased by weight 
for many years it was observed that in the beginning the 
number of small eggs offered for sale was very high, but in a 
short time this grade represented only 17| per cent, of the 
eggs offered for sale — ^more than 82 per cent, being 15f lb. 
and over per long hundi*ed. The average weight per 120 of 
the eggs purchased by one of the principal wholesale dealers 
operating in the district in question increased until it was 
16 J lb. from one year’s end to another. Producers in that 
district found that it paid them to sell the large eggs, and 
they increased the size of the eggs for sale by consuming 
the small eggs at home and by paying more attention to 
breeding poultry which lay large eggs. 

If eggs are bought by weight, breeders of poultry will pay 
more attention to the production of large eggs, and laying 
competitions will have far greater effect than they can possibly 
have at present. So long as eggs are purchased hy count, 
laying competitions can have little influence in encouraging 
the production of larger sized eggs. 

The 1924 Act applied to wholesale merchants only, producers 
and retail merchants being unaffected by it, except as regards 
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preserved eggs. The trade, however, pxit forwaxd a clairii, 
which the Ministry considered reasonable, that the Begiilatioiis 
for wholesalers as laid down under the original Act should 
apply also— so far as appropriate — ^to producers and retailers, 
because, unless poultry keepers were compelled to market 
only clean, fresh eggs, it would not be possible for wholesale 
merchants to comply with the Regulations. Further, ii retail 
merchants were permitted to purchase in the same market 
as the wholesale merchants and not be bound by the same 
Regulations, a considerable dislocation of trade would result, 
and wholesale merchants would inevitably lose many of their 
regular suppliers. 

The Ministry gave very careful consideration to these 
several representations, and, having conferred with its Advisory 
Committee and consulted the agricultural bodies referred to 
above, decided to take action on the lines suggested. Thc'. 
necessary provisions were accordingly inserted in the amending 
Bill which has Just become law. 

The results achieved in the short period that has elapsed 
since the Act of 1924 came into operation have far exceeded 
the Ministry’s anticipations. It is a fact that a most gratifying 
improvement in the methods of marketing ISTorthern Ireland 
eggs generally has been effected. The best graded eggs from 
our small area are now securing across the Channel prices 
equal to those for foreign eggs of the best quality, and in some 
instances, indeed, they are quoted higher. It is the intention 
of the Ministry not to relax its efforts until the desired object 
has been attained of placing IsTorthern Ireland eggs in the 
premier position on the markets of Great Britain. 

si: sj: * ^ 

DISPLAYS OF HOME PRODUCE 

British Industries Fair, — ^A preliminary note ^ on the display 
of home-produced foodstuffs at the British Industries Pair 
appeared in this Jotjri^al last month (p. 1074). Kow that thc'? 
Fair lias been held, a more detailed account may prove of 
interest. The Fair as a whole has been more successful than 
in any previous year. Nearly 100,000 people visited it, of 
whom practicahy three-fourths were trade buyers from all 
parts of the world. 

The section, which, perhaps, attracted most attention was 
that organized under the auspices of the Empire Marketing 
Boards the design and lay-out of w^hich were entrusted to the 
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Display of English hot*hoiise produce ; arranged by the British Glasshouse 
Produce Slarketing Association at the British Industries Fair. 
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of produce ; arranged by the National Farmers’ Union, 
at the British Industries Fair. 




Disjilay of Britisli j)ac:ked goods j arranged by the Food Manufaetiii’ers’ Fedemtion at flip British Intlnsti-ies Fair. 



L'leetioii uf jjotuto dishes?, as demonstrated at the Ideal Home Exhibition. 
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Department of Overseas Trade. All concerned are to be 
congratulated on the excellence and dignified arrangement of 
this symbol of Empii*e trade. No higher compliment could 
be paid than to say that it was worthy of the Empire it 
represented. 

A spacious court of honour with a statue of St. George as 
centrepiecoj and surrounded bj?' a frieze depicting historical 
subjects, formed the centre of the section, whence wide avenues, 
100 feet long, ran out on each side. Bordering the avenues, 
were stands in which all the Dominions and most of the 
Colonies, as well as India and the Mother Country, staged 
displays of their products. 

The Great Britain section occupied a quarter of the available 
space and was divided into three bays. As the exhibits in this 
section were confined to foodstuffs, the Ministry was invited 
to make the general arrangements. All the produce shown in 
this section was of English, Welsh or Scottish origin. The 
first bay -was devoted to a number of agricultural products 
arranged by the National Farmers’ Union, with the assistance 
of other organizations, and, where necessary, of representative 
firms. On each side of this bay, facing the avenue, was a 
decorative window, in one of which the British Glasshouse 
Produce Marketing Association staged an attractive display 
of early produce, including cucumbers, rhubarb, mushrooms, 
seakale, grapes and flowers. These came from the Lea Valley 
and Worthing districts. In the other window were small 
items of dairy produce, such as orustless cheese in cartons, 
dried milk, etc. The remainder of the dairy produce was 
arranged inside the stand, and comprised cheeses of all kinds, 
including Cheddar, Cheshire, Wensleydale and Stilton, as well 
as further samples of the small cartons of processed cheese 
wMch are at present so popular. Home buyers w^ere particularly 
interested in the produce of individual farmers. 

The Western Curers’ Association, the Midland Curers and 
the St. Edmondsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory were 
responsible for a representati^re display of home-cured bacon 
and hams, which greatly interested both British and foreign 
buyers. The exhibit of seed and ware potatoes from Lincoln- 
shire and Scotland also attracted considerable attention. This 
was arranged by the National Federation of Fndt and Potato 
Trades’ Associations, and resulted in a considerable number 
of orders and inquiries,’ both for the home market and for 
export. Another exhibit which, although small, was significant, 
was that arranged by the British Sugar Beet Society. Specimens 
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of sugar from the various Britisli beet factories were shown ^ 
also samples of molasses and dried pulp. 

Ill tlie centre of the stand was a pwainid display of bottled 
cider staged by the National Association of Cider Makers. On 
each side of this %vas a striking exhibit of graded eggs put up by 
the Wiltsliiie Egg Producers, Ltd., and the West of England 
Egg and Poultry Merchants" Association respectively. Here 
mncli business was done, which fully Justified the action of the 
National Earmers" Union in laying down the rule that only 
graded eggs should be shown. Considerable interest was 
shown in the system adopted by Wiltshire Egg Producers, 
whereby each egg is stamped with a trade-mark, which carries 
with it a guarantee that the egg when sold to the consumer is 
not more than. 14 days old. This firm delivers the eggs to the 
retailer vdthin four days of lajfing, and the retailer buys on 
condition that he will not sell the eggs after 10 days from 
the date of receipt. The firm has means of checking that 
this condition is observed. 

The next bay contained a representative display of British 
canned fruit staged by the National Pood Canning Council. 
This is an industry which has recently shown promising 
activity and, although by far the greater part of the canned 
fruit consumed in this country is still imported, it is satis- 
factory to see that British canned fruit more than holds its 
own so far as quality and variety are concerned. Practically 
every fruit grown in this comitry can now be obtained in 
tins all the year round. Many inquiries were made by overseas 
buyers. 

The third bay was devoted to a representative display of 
packed foodstuffs arranged by the Food Manufacturers' 
Federation. This covered such diverse subjects as bottled and 
canned fruits and vegetables, meat and fish in tins and Jars, 
cereal products in packets and tins, preserves, jellies, pickles, 
biscuits and beverages. Here again it was gratifying to sec 
that the Mother Country is abreast of developments in modern 
methods of processing and packing foodstuffs. Many inquiries 
both for home and export markets were received. 

Meal Home ExMMtion. — ^The general arrangements for 
Empire products were similar to those at the British Industries 
Fair, except that home-grown produce, through the Ministry, 
was allotted more of the available space. Uiifortunately the 
National Farmers" Union was not able to participate in this 
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Exhibition, but arrangements were made by the lliiiistiy 
for the Food Manufacturers’ Federation, the National Food 
Canning Coimcii, the British Glasshouse Produce Marketing 
Association and the National Cider Makers’ Association 
to stage effective displays. An exhibit of British bacon and 
hams was included with the products staged by the Food 
Manufacturers’ Federation. In addition, the National Milk 
Publicity Council arranged a good display of dairy produce, 
including cheese of all kinds, as well as fresh, condensed and 
dried milk. 

The demonstrations of cooldiig with Empire produce, which 
were given continuously in four fully equipped kitchens, 
proved an attractive feature. Home produce received adequate 
attention in these demonstrations, a large quantity of material 
for this purpose having been supplied gratis by the Food 
Manufacturers’ Federation, the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, the National Millc Publicity Council, 
and the National Federation of Fruit and Potato Trades 
Associations. In addition, and with a view to stimulating 
the consumption of potatoes, arrangements were made by the 
Mnistry for the chef of .the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, to 
give a demonstration every evening of the culinary possibilities 
of potatoes. This aroused great interest. A special leaflet, 
showing 20 of the more popular ways of cooking potatoes, 
was prepared by the Ministry for circulation at this 
demonstration. 

In conclusion, it may be added that participation m the 
British Industries Fair and in the Ideal Home Exhibition was 
undertaken with a two-fold purpose : (1) to demonstrate by 
collective advertisement that home-grovm produce can hold 
its own in point of quality vith the more widely advertised 
imported goods, and (2) to encourage a sentiment in favour 
of home produce. Without exception, those who exhibited 
produce agree that, in both respects, the Great Britain sections 
have amply justified themselves. There is no doubt that the 
King and Queen were voicing the view^s of the majority of 
the visitors to the British Industries Fair when, after making 
a thorough inspection of the stands, Their Majesties expressed 
their gratification that British produce was so well represented* 
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SUGAR BEET GROWING 

Fob the first time in history, this country is now producing 
within its shores a substantial proportion of the eiionnons 
home consumption of sugar. The rapid increase in the area 
tinder sugar beet during the past few years- — ^from 3,000 acres 
in 1920 to 125,000 acres in 1926, and probably a further increase 
to 200,000 acres in 1927 — ^is due to the interest taken 
by successive Governments in the crop, culminating in the 
generous subsidy granted in 1924 for a period of ten years. 
This subsidy is on a sliding scale : for the first four years, 
viz., 1924 to 1927, it is at the rate of 19s. 6d. per cwt. of sugar 
produced ; for the next three years, at 13s. per cwt. ; and for 
the last three years, at 6s. 6d. per cwt. In addition, a certain 
fiscal advantage is enjo3?'ed as compared v/ith sugar 
produced outside the Empire. With the help of these 
concessions, sugar-beet factories are now able to offer an 
attractive price to farmers, sufficient to produce a wide 
expansion of the area under beet. This price must inevitably 
fail with the subsidy, and when the latter ceases the home 
sugar-beet industry must stand on its own feet, enjoying 
only such * fiscal advantage as may be^ granted to sugar 
produced within the Empire. 

The advantages of the crop, both nationally and from the 
point of view of the farmer, are many. The sugar beet is a deep- 
rooting plant, requiring good cailtivation and heavy manuiing, 
which react favourably on succeeding crops. The crop 
provides an exceptionally large quantity of human food 
per acre. It is grovnt by the farmer under contract 
with the sugar factory, so that he is saved the trouble 
of finding a market for his produce, and it provides an 
excellent cleaning crop in the rotation, for wMoh the farmer 
receives a cash return in place of the ordinary root crop of 
mangolds or turnips, which is expensive to grow" and often 
unremunerative. It encourages good cultivation, since the 
price the farmer receives depends on the sugar content and 
yield of Ms crop ; and the residues, in the form of tops and leaves, 
as well as the dried pulp obtained after the extraction of the 
sugar, provide useful food for stock. The manufacture of 
sugar in the factories has to be carried on day and night for a 
period of about 100 days, from October to January, and this 
provides work for about 500 men at each factory at a time- 
when the labour requirements on the land me practically at 
their lowest. 
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From every standpointj therefore, it is to he hoped that the 
home production of beet sugar will prove to be perinanent, but 
if this end is to be attained the cost of production and manu- 
facture must be reduced within the next few years, so that 
when the subsidy terminates the industry will still be attractive 
to ail concerned. 

There are still points connected with the growing and 
harvesting of the crop on wMch the best method of procedure 
is debated, and a wide series of trials is at present 
being laid dowm to investigate these questions. It may be said 
at once, liow^ever, that the relatively low average yield of 
eight tons per acre, wiiich is at present obtained in tliis country, 
must be substantially increased if the industry is to 
continue as an economic proposition when the subsidy 
is withdrawn. Existing Imowledge of cultivation methods 
is already adequate in most respects, and high yields 
are obtained by farmers who choose their land with care, make 
the crop a first consideration in their farming policy, and give 
it the attention which it needs. 

The notes which foUow, dealing with the growing and 
handling of the crop, are compiled from various sources,^ 
and represent experience both in this country and on the 
Continent. Although the broader lines of good cultivation are 
established, however, it should be emphasized that the farmer 
must experiment for himself. Only by constant attention to 
the crop in the effort to secure the maximum yield at the 
minimum cost can sufficient improvement be secured to 
maintain the home production of sugar as a permanent 
industry in this country. 

Climate* — The English climate ^ is exceptionally favourable 
for sugar-beet growing, and the relatively mild autumn and 
early winter enable the farm and factory processes to be 
continued for a longer period than on the Continent. The crop 
requires a long growling period, the latter part of which must 
be fairly warm and not too wet. At the time of ripening the 
formation of sugar takes place, and this is materially expedited 
if a few days of frost terminate the growing period during 
autumn. A warm summer with sufficient rainfall at the start 

For more detailed information readers are advised to consult 
Stigar Beet and Beet Sugar, by R. N. Dowling, IST.D.A. (London; 
Ernest Benn & Co.) Much of the information given in this article has 
been obtained from this source and from Mr. Dowling’s earlier book, 
Sugar Beet from Field to Factory, (2s. 6d. Published in 1925 by the 
same publishers.) 
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is desirable*— the amoiint of summer rainfaU required differing, 
of course, with the type of soil, heavy soils needing less than 
light soils. 

Soil. — Sugar beet is being successfully grovii on the large 
majority of soil types in this country, "with the possible excep- 
tion of very heavy clays. The ideal soil is a deep, friable, and 
free-working loam, free from stones, with a consistency neither 
too light for reliable cropping in a dry season nor too heavy to 
cause difficulty in a wet season. Under suitable soil conditions 
the beet grows a long tapering root without fangs ; this is 
easy for lifting and the most suitable form for factory purposes, 
inasmuch as the maximum sugar extraction is secured. 

Some of the more important characteristics that sugar beet 
does not like in soils are (1) the presence of a “pan’’ or hard, 
impenetrable condition under the plough depth ; (2) excess of 
water in a badly drained soil ; (3) an acid or sour soil suffering 
from a marked shortage of lime and the presence of an excess 
of organic matter ; (4) any condition upsetting the natural 
supply of vrater from below, e,g., a gravel subsoil. In regard 
to the first-named objection, there is evidence that the 
practice of subsoiling may overcome it and make the soil 
satisfactory, if otherwise suitable. 

Rotation. — Sugar beet may be substituted for mangolds or 
swedes in any of the ordinary rotations practised in this 
country. It does well after cereals and it makes a good 
preparatory crop for winter wheat if it can be lifted 
soon enougii. It is a splendid preparation for potatoes, and, in 
fact, for any crop requiring a deep rich tilth. Many farmers in 
this country have grown oats and barley after sugar beet with 
marked success. Although sugar beet generally replaces part 
of the root crop or potatoes on suitable land, it can be grown 
as required in odd fields irrespective of a definite rotation. 
It ' can be successfully grown for two or three or more years 
in succession on the same land, although this course is open 
to the grave risk of encouraging insect pests. 

Seed per Acre. — ^At least 15 lb. per acre is required to be 
sown under the factory contracts, and in most cases this 
quantity could be increased with advantage. The ideal to be 
aimed at is the quantity of seed which, in an ordinary season, 
will provide, after singling, a regular plant without gaps. As 
transplanting is not done with beet, any blanks due to irregular 
seeding become a definite factor in determining the yield per 
acre. The seed is supplied by the factory, and although farmers 
are now being given a choice of varieties, little knowledge 
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exists as to their relative merits in this country. This question 
is now being investigated, and farmers would be well advised 
to pay attention to the point and also to note the name of the 
firm from which their seed is obtained, as Imoviedge of the 
behaviour of stocks wmild be of great value. At present 
the seed is as a rule obtained from the Continent, although 
the possibility of producing it in this country is being explored. 
Sowing is usually done on the flat, although some farmers 
favour ridges, which reduce cultivation costs. The width apart 
of the drills is a debated point. Continental experience favours 
a width of 16 in. between the rows, and a distance of 10 
in. betw^een the beets in' each row. In this countrjq however, 
there is some evidence that a udder drill width, say from 
18 to 22 in. on the flat, and 24 in. on the ridge, produces an 
equally good crop and considerably facilitates cultivation. 
Singling 8 to 10 in. between the beets according to the width 
of row is suitable — ^the wider the row, the closer the singling. 

The time of drilling is important. If the crop is sown too 
soon, the early growth, if succeeded by a spell of cold weather, 
induces a tendency to bolting.^’ Generally speaking, seeding 
time starts about the middle of April and goes on tliroughout 
May. The most suitable time is when the soil is in a free- 
working, moist condition and the temperature sufficiently high 
to promote quick germination and steady grow^th. Growers of 
large areas usually sow in sequence ; this allows the various 
sowings to be singled with a smaller number of workers. 

Preparation for Sowing. — ^The autumn cultivations are 
similar to those usually carried out for a mangold crop, except 
that, whereas the dressing of farmyard manure to the latter 
crop is sometimes applied in the spring, it should, in the case 
of sugar beet, always be applied in the autumn or winter and 
ploughed in. If beet is following a straw crop, it is an advantage 
for the cultivator to be at work on the stubbles as soon after 
harvest as possible, to clean the land before the dung is applied 
and ploughing takes place. Autumn cleaning should be followed 
by deep winter ploughing ; where possible the depth should be 
12 inches or even more. The first ploughing should not be left 
until the spring. In power ploughing, subsoiling tines may be 
used on the plough, thus moving the soil to a depth of 14 to 18 
in. or more, where considered advisable. 

The order and nature of the workings in preparation for a 
seed bed will necessarily vary under different conditions, 
but the object should be to obtain a fine tilth to a sufficient 
depth and with enough firmness to ensure close contact of the 
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soil witii the seed. TMs is "brought about by the judicious use 
of the cultivator^ harrows and roller, preferably a ring roller, 
both before and after drilling. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the importance of the roller on the Mgliter tj^pes of 
soil, not only to bring about close contact of soil and seed, 
but to promote the upward movement of water from the 
subsoil to the seed area. SMlful cultivation, aceoinpanied 
by drilling the seed to a proper depth (not more than 1 in., 
and preferably less) in an even manner, will go a long way to 
ensure even and rapid germination and the establishment 
of a good stand of healthy young plants. 

Manuring* — The dressing of farmyard manure, which should 
be applied in the autumn or winter, should not be more than 
15 tons per acre on any soil, and if it is of good quality 12 tons 
should be sufficient. There is a danger of overfeeding the 
crop with organic matter, an excess of wliich tends to produce 
foliage at the expense of root. Although, therefore, from the 
point of view of the rotation and the following crop, the dung 
may he applied to the crop direct, this may be dispensed with 
in cases where a dressing of dnng has been applied to the 
preceding crop and the soil is m good heart. In such circum- 
stances successful crops of beet can be grown with the use of 
artificial manures alone. 

The precise manurial treatment will vary in different localities 
according to the nature and condition of the land and the 
manuring of preceding crops. The experienced grower will 
manure Ms land according to Ms intimate knowledge of the 
farm, making comparative tests to secure the best results, and 
no two growers will be foimd to act exactly alike in this respect. 
The under-mentioned examples are given by Dowiiiig as an 
approximate guide to the relative values of the different 
manures on various soils, the quantities in practice being 
increased or reduced according to the condition of the land and 
the nature of the soil. In each case it is assumed that farmyard 
manure (12 tons per acre) has been applied. Where no farmyard 
manure is used the chessings should be increased bj?" about 
one-third. 



Super- 

Muriate or 

Sulphate 

Type of Soil 

phosphate 

Sulphate 

of 


30 per cent. 

of Potash 

Ammonia 


cwt* 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Good Sandy Loams . . 

3 

li 

IJ 

Poor Sands 

3 

2 

2 

Limestone Soils 

3 


IJ 

Clay Loams 

4 

1 to 1 

1 to 1-1 

Peaty Soils 

4 

.li 

1 

Fen Soils 

6 

ito 1 
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Top DressiilgSo — There is evidence that a profitable 
increase in crop yield may be looked for by an application 
of one or two top dressings of a quick-acting nitrogenous 
manure at the rate of about 1 cwt. per acre for each dressing, 
due consideration being given to the natural fertility of the 
soil, previous or present appKcatioiis of farmyard manure 
and the amount of nitrogen applied before drilling w^hen 
deciding as to quantity and number of dressings; The dressing 
may talce the form of any of the quick-actiiig fertilizers, such 
as nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime, the first dressing being 
applied at singling and the second two or three weeks later. 

Experience, however, both on the Continent and in this 
country, is tending tow^ards heavier applications of nitro- 
genous fertilizers — ^up to 3 cwt. per acre before drilling — 
followed by a top dressing of 1 cwt. nitrate of soda per acre 
Immediately after singling. 

On sandy loams the use of nitrate of soda as the only source 
of nitrogen applied before sowing the seed is recommended 
by some authorities. Calcium eyanamide can be used to 
replace sulphate of ammonia if desired, but it should be applied 
separately and some weeics in advance of the ordinary mixture. 
Where the soil is poor in lime, nitrate of soda, nitrate of 
lime or calcium eyanamide may be used as a source of nitrogen. 

Potash. — On sandy and the lighter types of soils it is well 
to apply the potash dressings as kainit or potash salts, which 
should be broadcast earlier than the rest of the mixture, 
or it is a good plan to apply part as kainit or potash 
salts early and the remainder as muriate of potash with the 
mixture. If kainit (14 per cent.) is used nearly four times the 
quantities will be required as given above for muriate, which 
contains about 50 per cent, of potash, and if 20 per cent, or 
30 per cent, potash salts are used the quantities should 
be increased in proportion to their decreased potash contents. 
The time for applying the mixture is when working the land 
do^TO for drilling. 

Drier for Mixtures. — ^The addition of steamed bone flour 
at the rate of 2 cwt. per ton of mixture will keep the latter 
in dry condition and assist the manures to run easily through 
the distributor. 

Hoeing and Singling, — ^It must be emphasized that success 
in sugar-beet cultivation depends very largely on adequate 
hoeing and early thinning of the crop, the object being to, cause 
aU the efforts of growth to be concentrated upon the best 
plants which are being isolated to create the sugar. The horse 
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Jioe should he at work as soon as the plants are visible in the 
rows. It is advisable to have them fitted with protecting 
discs for the first early hoeing. Several such light draught horse 
hoes are now on the market capable of hoeing two or four 
row^s at a time, l-l’ie ordinary com multiple hoe can easily 
be converted for sugar beet by fitting wider shares and disc 
coulters. The corn hoe should be run on the same breadth 
as the drill. In hoeing care should be taken not to damage 
the leaves or to draw away the soil from the roots. Hoeing 
must be maiiitaiiied not only by the horse hoe betw'een the 
rows blit by the hand hoe betw^eeii the plants in the row^ 
This hand hoeing should also start early, and the plants should 
be struck out or bunched as soon as the second pair of leaves 
appears and when the plants are but 1 inch high. Hoes with 5 to 
6 inch blades are generally used forsiiigiing theplantsto a width 
of from 8 to 10 inches, care being taken that there are no doubles 
left in the row. Singling is done by hand on the Continent, 
and where possible this is much the better plan. The best 
plant in the bunch is selected ; two fingers of the left hand 
are used to protect it, i.e., one on each side of the plant, with 
the back of the hand resting on the land. Then the other 
plants are pulled away with the right hand, and the soil 
pressed round the remaining plant hy the two fingers of the 
left hand that are used to protect it. 

Where the plants are first gapped, singling should 
follow immediately. This operation is often left too late, with 
consequent increase of costs and decrease of crop yield, and 
the importance of singling wdien the plants are really small 
cannot be too strongty emphasized. Farmers do not always 
realize how much damage is done by careless singling, careless 
hoeing, and by horses^ feet during the operation of horse- 
hoeing ; nor do they appreciate the fact that delay in thinning 
inevitably means reduced yield. Beet growdng requires 
frequent cultivation of the land after singling until the leaves 
meet and prevent working without damage. It necessitates 
special attention to the loosening of the soil between the 
plants. This allows light and air to penetrate the soil to the 
benefit of the crop. 

Harvesting- — ^Ripeness is indicated by drooping of the outer 
leaves and their changing to a yellowish-green colour. About 
three-quarters of the foliage should have wilted, but the central 
leaves should still be fresh and green., Unless only a ^ small 
area is grown, which can be dealt with by a specially designed 
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spade or two-pronged fork, lifting should be carried out by a 
horse-drawn lifter, of which several simple and comparative^ 
inexpensive types are on the market. This loosens the beets 
so that they can easily be pulled out by hand from the 
surrounding soil. They are then knocked together two at a 
time to remove as much soil as possible, and laid in rows. 
The roots should then be topped, which can best be done by one 
blow of a heavy knife as they lie in rows. Thereupon they 
are thrown into heaps ; if not to be carted immediately, 
the heaps should be covered with tops. 


The operation of topping requires care, inasmuch as the cut 
must be made at a point below the lowest leaf or bud so as 
to decapitate that part that was growing above the soil 
surface known as the crown. The crown is useless for sugar 
extraction and harmful to the manufacturing processes. 

If the roots have to be kept for several weeks before the 
factory can take delivery, they should be topped and lightly 
covered, for example, with the tops and leaves. If a longer 
delay is involved, it is advisable to put the roots into clamps, 
which should not be too big, and should be first covered with 
soil, then vith straw, and then with more soil, care being 
taken to ventilate them during the early period of clamping. 

BeHvery to the Factory, — ^The price paid by the factory is a 
delivered price per ton of washed and topped beets, and 
varies according to the sugar content of the crop as ascer- 
tained by the factory chemist. A calculation is made of the 
percentage of tare delivered by the grower in a fair sample, 
which is washed and retopped (if necessary). It is, therefore, 
to the grower’s interest (a) to top correctly, and (b) to send 
the roots as free from dirt as possible, as otherwise he will 
be paying carriage upon weight for which he does not receive 
payment. The roots are washed at the factory and not by 
the grower. As the sugar content is ascertained from a sample 
of the roots in the form in which they enter the factory, and 
as the crown contains a relatively small amount of sugar, 
the grower who does not top properly will reduce the 
proportion which the sugar content bears to the weight of 
the whole root. This is important to him in its effect upon Ms 
price. If he fails to attend to the points set out above, he wffl 
reduce Ms profit per acre, as he is paid according to the actual 
net tonnage delivered.' He should also fully load' the railway 
trucks, as the carriage 'Xate for beet is fixed upon a minimiiiii 
load, of six tons. 
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By-Products — (l) Sugar-Beet is computed tkat 

five tons or more of sugar-beet tops per acre, including about 
one ton of crov/iis, remain on the field after removal of the 
roots. These may be ploughed in or, as, is the general 
practice on the Continent, used for feeding to stock. 
Aitboiigh a watery food, contain, tng no more than about 
15 per cent, of dry matter, the latter is very rich in protein 
and carbohydrate, nearly one-quarter of the latter being 
present in the form of sugar. Broadly spealdiig, the chemical 
composition closely resembles that of other forms of 
succulent green fora^ge. It is computed that the starch 
equivalent of the material is 54 lb. per 100 lb. of dry 
matter — a ver 3 ^ satisfactory nutritive value, higher than that 
of the best quality meadow hay. 

The tops a.re sometimes collected and carted for feeding 
to dairy cattle, but the simplest and most usual form of 
utilizing them consists in allowing sheep to eat them off the 
land. By this means the trouble and expense of carting are 
avoided, and the return of manurial residues to the soil is 
assured. In the eastern counties they have been found 
especially good food for the ewe flock. 

An alternative method of feeding the tops is in the form 
of ensilage. On the Continent ensiling alternate layers of 
beet tops and wet pulp is a common practice ; this method has 
been tested at Cambridge with good results. Clamp silage, 
another common Continental method, has also been success- 
fully tried in this country. The whole subject of ensilage, 
liowever, requires furtlier investigation, 

(2) Sugar-Beet Pulp. — ^The grower is allowed, under the 
beet contract, to purchase from the factory up to 5 per cent, 
of the net weight of beet delivered in dried beet pulp at tlie 
special price stated in the contract. This dried pulp can be 
stored over long periods, and is a popular feed on the 
Continent and in America. It can be satisfactorily fed dry, 
but where large allowances are given in the rations the pulp 
should be soaked before feeding, in which process it takes 
up more than twice its weight of water. Satisfactory results 
are being obtained in this country from feeding to all classes 
of farm stock, including dairy, and all classes of cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry. With animals receiving heavy allowances 
of mixed protein concentrates a little pulp may be included 
in the ration with advantage, since it lightens the mass of 
concentrate and has a laxative effect, thus preventing 
^ digestive troubles. In regard to nutritive value I lb. of dried 
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pulp may be considered equal to about 8 lb, of mangolds. 
From |lb. to lib. may be fed to ewes with advantage when 
roots are not available. The use of the w’-et beet pulp is 
limited to farms in the vicinity of the factories, owing to the 
cost of transport. Dairy cows consume the wet pulp with relish 
and yield milk of good flavour provided it is fed in not too large 
quantities. The beet pulp should he balanced with hay and 
concentrates to compensate for its deficiencies in protein and 
mineral constituents, and, of course, roots should not be included 
in the ration. The wet pulp must be used with care, as it 
tends to spoil, rapidly on exposure to air. For this reason 
it is frequently preserved in silos or pits with or without 
beet tops. On the Continent, molasses, a factory by-product, 
is mixed with wet or dry pulp and fed to stock. 

TRIALS OF MANGOLDS, SWEDES, AND 
MAIN CROP POTATOES, 1926 
WiLVEED H. Parker, M.G., M.A., 

National Institute of Agrictdiiiral Botany. 

The following preliminary notes on yield and quality 
trials of mangolds and swedes, and yield and maturity trials of 
potatoes, are published as having immediate interest. In 1925 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany began three- 
year trials of mangolds and swedes, both at Cambridge and its 
sub-stations. The varying effects of seasonal factors make it 
necessary to defer definite recommendation until the trials are 
pleted ; but brief progress reports after each yearns trial will 
no doubt be of interest to farmers. Particulars of the 1925 
trial are about to be published in the Institute’s Jawrml, No. 6,*^ 
and the following notes provide a summary of the. 1926 results. 

Mangold Trials. — In the mangold trials, carried out at six 
stations ill 1926, the following three varieties were under test 
at all centres : Yellow Globe, Golden Tankard, and Red 
Intermediate. New Century was tested at Norwich only. 
The yields of roots are given in Table I. Yellow Globe was used 
as the common standard against which each of the other 
varieties was tested. To facilitate comparison of the results, 
they are expressed in percentages, the yield of Yellow Globe 
being expressed as 100 per cent,, and those of the other 
varieties as percentages thereof. For example, at Sprowston, 
Red Intermediate yielded 18*8 per cent, more than Yellow 

* ' Obtainable from the Secretary, ■ N Huntingdon itoad^ 

Cemlvidge, price le, 8d. post free. 
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Globe, and Golden Tankard 28-6 per cent, less. In considering 
a single year's trial, little attention should he paid to differences 
of less than 10 per cent. 

On these figures there is little to choose between YeUow' 
Globe and Red Intermediate, except at Sprowston and Long 
Sutton. Golden Tankard, as was to be expected, gaTe a much 
lower yield than any of the other varieties. 

Yield of roots, however, is not the only point to be con- 
sidered ; the farmer who grows roots for consumption on his 
own farm is also interested in the feeding value of the crop. 
It is usually held that dry matter and sugar content are the 
best indications of quahty in this respect. These two features 
have been determined by laboratory analysis, and in Tables 
II and III are given the yields of dry matter and sugar per acre 
at every station, Yellow Globe again being taken as 100 per 
cent, in each case. 

Red Intermediate proves superior in dry matter as in 
yield : at every station except Leegomery the dry matter 
per acre is greater than that of the other varieties. On this 
basis there is little to choose between the remainder, but it 
should be noted that the high quality of Golden Tankard 
largely compensates for its low yield of roots. As was to be 
expected, the quantity of sugar in the roots follows the dry 
matter. Red Intermediate is markedly above the remainder 
except at Leegomery. 

It is interesting to note that at Leegomery Red Inter- 
mediate did badly both in yield and quality, and farmers in 
that area might be wise to await further trials before growing 
it. In the other districts Red Intermediate is the outstanding 
variety in the trial when yield and quality are considered 
together. For yield of roots alone YeUow Globe runs it very 
close, but if quality, rather than yield of roots, is the main 
consideration, Golden Tankard is at every station the best of 
these varieties to grow^ 

It must be pointed out that in these trials no account is 
taken of keeping quality, ease in lifting, or other features 
which, apart from yield and feeding value, must influence 
farmers in their decision as to what variety to grow. 

Swede Trials. — ^The data from these trials have been dealt 
with in the same way as those of the mangold trials given above. 
Table IV gives the yields of roots per acre. The control — 
Bound Purple Top — represented as 100 per cent,, and the 
other types are calculated m being so mnch per cent, better 
or worse than the control. 
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It shoiiid be noted tliat at Long Sutton the yields (and as a 
consequence tlie accuracy of the trial) were so low that little 
attention can be paid to the results. At the other centres any 
differences of more than 8 per cent, may be regarded as of 
practical importance, 

Purdy7s Swede is a local production of Norfolk and is not on 
the market. This, combined with the fact that it was only 
tested at one station, makes its behaviour of little more than 
local interest for the present, Semi-Tankard Purple Top has 
shown consistently high yield, as "was the case in the 1925 
trials. Round Bronze Top has equalled it in the present 3 ^ear, 
thus improving on its behaviour in 1925. Smith’s Green Top, 
which is also not yet on the market, gives a low total jdeld as 
ill the previous year, except at Long Sutton. 

^ In yield of dry matter, the differences between t}q3es are veiy 
small, except in the case of Purdy’s Swede and Smith’s Green 
Top, In most cases they reverse the 1925 results. Purdy’s 
Swnde ovres its position at the head of the list to its high 
jdeld of roots, but Smith’s Green Top comes up from last to 
second on account of its high content of dry matter. 

In yield of sugar per acre Purdy’s Swede is again top, but 
this is, as said before, only as a result of a single trial. Smith’s 
Green Top comes second, again maldng up by its quality 
for its low yield of roots. Although it holds its high average 
position mainly as a result of its very good showing compared 
with the others at Long Sutton (where all types did badly) 
it did quite well at the other stations, and the two years’ 
tests suggest that it may prove a useful type where farmers 
wish to grow small buUiis of roots of consistently high quality 
for home consumption. Whei'e greater bulk is desired, probably 
Round Bronze Top or Semi-Tanlrard Purple Top would be 
more satisfactory. When the 1927 trials are finished it is hoped 
to be able to decide how’’ far these results hold good from 
year to year. 

Main Crop Potatoes.— Following the practice adopted above 
in the case of roots, the ensuing tables give the main data of 
the Institute’s potato trials in 1926. Both in this year and in 
1925, varieties normally placed in the main crop group were 
under test. A full report of the 1925 trials is being published 
at. an early date in the Journal of the Institute, No, 6, now 
in 'the hands of the printer, and a similar detailed , report on 
the results now under review wiH be given in the same 
publication at a later date. 

1 ) 
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For the sake of clarity in the present instance, the behaviour 
of each variety is compared vith one of the included varieties 
(Kerris Pink) wMch was represented in the trials a^t all stations. 
The trials were conducted in a similar manner to the potato 
trials carried out by the Institute in previous years. It will 
be seen that the yield results from the several stations vary 
considerobiy, and the amount of reliance to be placed in the 
average must be small. The trials, however, furnish some 
indication which may be of use to growers, though they 
a.-re not in way conclusive. 


TABLE VII. — ^YiEiiD OF Tubeiis pbb Acre 



Ormskirk, 

Kirtoii, 

Truro, 

Average 


Lancs 

Lines 

(^'Ornwall 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

(1) Kerr’s Pink 

. . 100‘0 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

(2) Up-to-Date 

— 

107-0 

86*6 

96-8 

(3) Majestic , . 

97*0 

100-2 

86-5 

94-2 

(4) McGill and Smith’s 

8215 72-5 

102-4 

97-9 

90-9 

(5) Rhoderic Dhu . . 

93*8 

81-5 

— ^ 

87-7 

(0) Tinwald Perfection 

77*5 

83-5 

101-8 

87-6 

(7) AiTaii Chief 


91-4 

83*4 

87-4 

(8) Arran Consul 

85*2 

73-5 

95-0 

84-8 

(9) King Edward 

— 

75-9 

91' 2 

83-6 

(10) Aliy 

84*1 

74-2 

82-5 

80- S 

(11) Bishop 

70-3 

67-7 

— 

69-0 

(12) Golden Wonder . . 

51-0 

— 

— 

51-0 

(13) Field-Marshal . . 

— 

48-2 

29-7 

39-0 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Yield of Kerr’s Pinlc in 

tons 




per acre 

13-48 

13*70 

9-74 

12-31 


It can definitely be stated that Kerr’s Pink is one of the 
heaviest croppers in cultivation. The particular stock of 
Up-to-Date grown in this trial has done very w^ell, but there 
are many stocks in the country which have lost their vigour 
thi’Oiigh virus diseases, and the result in the case of this variety 
in the present trials must not be taken as a general estimate 
of its value. Majestic has behaved much more according to 
expectation than in 1925, when a weak stock was undoubtedly 
responsible for its poor showing. The remainder need little 
comment except for Field-Marshal. This variety was un- 
doubtedly represented by an inferior stock, and the 1925 
result is more likely to be reliable. 

Saleable produce is all that fails to pass through a 1| iii« 
riddle, i.6., “ ware ” plus seed.” Majestic (as was to be 
expec-ted) and Arran Consul have done very well in . this 

i> 2 
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TABLE VlII, — ^Yield oe Saleable Pe-obuob per Acjbe 


Onnskirk, Kirton, Truro, 

Lancs Lines Cornwall Average 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per coni' 

(1) Majestic . . 

. . I25-5 

109-4 

118-5 

117-8 

(2) AiTan Consul 

.. 113-5 

85-3 

121-8 

107-2 

(3) Up -to -Date 

— 

110-9 

90- i 

100-5 

(4) Kerr’s Pink 

. . 100 0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

(5) Tinwald Perfection 

83-6 

85-6 

129-5 

99-6 

(6) Rlioderic Diiu . . 

.. 111-8 

85-3 

— 

98-0 

( 7 ) Me Gill and Smith’ s 8 2 1 

5 67-2 

103-1 

119-0 

96-4 

(8) Ally 

. . 102-4 

81-3 

99-5 

94-4 

(9) King Edward . . 

— 

83-4 

97-8 

90-6 

(10) Arran Chief 

— 

89*5 

90-4 

90-0 

(11) Bishop . , 

75-7 

68-7 

— 

72-2 

(12) Golden W onder 

42-1 

— . 

— 

42-1 

(IS) Field-Marshal . . 

— 

50-6 

29-3 

40-0 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Yield of Saleable produce of 




Kerr’s Pink, j)er acre 

7-86 

10-68 

5-73 

8-06 


respect, while 8215 did exceptionally badly at Ormskirk. ' This 
is not an isolated instance of the behaviour of 8215, for the 
same point was noticed in field crops of the variety at 
Cambridge, Barley (near Royston), and also in one instance 
ill Scotland. The behaviour of the rest of the varieties needs 
no comment. 


TABLE IX. — Bays to Mature 


Ormskirk, Kirton, Truro, 

Lancs Lines Cornwall Average 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cenfc. 


(1) King Edward 

— 

80-4 

79-2 

79-8 

(2) Ally 

80-1 

79-7 

84-0 

81-3 

(3) Bishop , . . 

83-0 

82-9 

— 

83-0 

(4) Golden Wonder 

83-4 

— 

— 

83-4 

(5) Tinwald Perfection 

82-7 

83-1 

85-4 

83-7 

(6) Field-Marshal . . 

— 

85-5 

82-9 

84*2 

(7) Majestic . . 

80-7 

83-8 

89-5 

84-7 

(8) Arran Consul 

85*4 

87-6 

89-0 

87-3 

(9) McGill and Smith’s 8215 

83-6 

88-1 

91-4 

87-7 

(10) Up-to-Date 

— 

91-0 

86*2 

88-6 

(11) Arran Chief 

— 

92-4 

90-5 

92-0 

(12) Kerr’s Pink 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

(13) Bhoderic Dhu .. 

100-0 

iOO-8 

— 

100-4 

No. of days taken by Kerr’s 

Bays 

Bays ' 

^ Days 

Days 

Pink to mature 

175-0 

189-3 

179-0 

181-1 
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It is somewiiat surprising that King Edward matured 
so early in these trials , -which would suggest that it is earlier 
than Alljj, which is classed by most experts as a second early. 
The maturity of Kerr’s Pink and Rhoderic Dhii is extremely 
late. There is nothing notable concerning the behaviour of 
the remaining varieties. 

j?: t]i *.*: 

REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 
TITHE ACTS DURING 1926 

The following Report deals with the business transacted in 
the Ministry under the Tithe Acts during the year 1926. 

Total Amount of Tithe Renteharge. — ^The total amount of 
tithe rentcharge charged on lands in England and Wales by 
the Tithe Act, 1836, and the amending Acts, was £4,054,405. 
It is estimated that, by the end of the year 1926, this sum had 
been reduced by redemption, merger and other means to about 
£3,249,000. There are no available statistics showing exactly 
what portion of this estimated sum of £3,249,000 was payable to 
incumbents of benefices, but the amount was probably about 
£1,889,000. It may further be estimated that about £273,000 
was owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, £96,000 
belonged to ecclesiastical corporations, and £209,000 was 
owned by the Welsh Church Commissioners, the balance of 
£782,000 being held by various schools, colleges, charities and 
individual lay owners. 

' Eedemption of Tithe Rentchaige* — ^The number of redemp- 
tion cases completed in 1926 was 1,795, of which 281 were 

compulsory ” and 1,514 voluntary,” but in several eases 
reiitcharges owned by two or more different titheowners were 
separately redeemed by these proceedings, and the total 
number of separate redemptions effected was 2,157. 

At the' end of the year 1926, the number of compulsory 
redemptions in progress was 674, comprising' areas owned by 
many thousands of small property owners. 

The^ total amount of consideration money and expenses, 
collected ■ by the , Ministry in connexion with compulsory' 
redemptions in 1926, wUs £69,700, and the number of property 
owners affected by these proceedings was '27,970. 
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Altered Apportioimient of Tithe Rentcharge.—Tlie number 
of cases completed during the year was 527, of wMcli 370 were 
voluntary and 157 compulsory. In the latter cases, tithe 
rentcharges, aniomiting to £6,326 and charged on 31,823 acres, 
were re-apportioned ainoiig 1,006 landowers. The total of the 
expenses assessed upon these landowners was £2,413, the 
average cost being Is. 6d. per acre, £2 8s. Od. per landowner, and 
£15 7s. 7d. per case. 

Merger of Tithe Rentehai‘g.e. — ^The total number of declara- 
tions confirmed by the Minister during 1926 was 177, and 
the amount of tithe rentcharge thus extinguished was 
£3,589 12s. l|d. 


Corn Rents* — During the past year, reaeinptions of corn 
rents, rentcharges and money payments payable out of, or 
charged on lands in lieu of tithes, by virtue of any local 
Inciosure Act or other local Act of Parliament, amounting to 
£403 14s. ll|d. were completed, all of w^Mch were redeemed 
by cash payments. The total consideration for these re- 
demptions was £6,785 15s. lid. Last year three altered 
apportionments of corn rents were completed. 

Other Transactions. — Other transactions effected during the 
year 1926, under the Tithe Acts and other Acts affecting tithe 
payments, included 18 redemptions and 17 aUered apportion- 
ments of extraordinary rentcharge ; 8 cases of redemption under 
the London (City) Tithe Act, 1879, of tithe rate payable in the 
City of London ; and i redemption under the Vicar’s Rate in 
Halifax Act, 1877, affecting propei’ty in Halifax. There were 
also completed, two exchanges of glebe for other lands under the 
Tithe Acts, The number of cases of apportionment of annuities 
completed during the year under the Tithe Annuities Appor- 
tionment Act,, 1921, was 34, and 8 cases under Section 191 of 
the Law of Property Act, 1925. One order was issued releasing 
an Order for the redemption of tithe rentcharge by annuity 
from the direction that a certain part of the annuit}?' should be 
accumulated by investment in trust funds. 

In one case a consent was issued authorizing trustees, 
appointed by the Ministry to receive consideration "money for 
the redemption of tithe rentcharge, to employ the same for 
the acquisition of lands, etc. 
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The fees and charges paid to the Ministry during the year 
ended December 31, 1926, in connexion with the work under 
the Tithe Acts and other incidental business were as follows 

£ s, d» 

Office fees 19,013 6 S 

Inspection fees . * . . . . . . 403 10 0 

Search charges . . . . . . . . 161 18 9 

, Charges for copies of, or extracts from, 
doeiimeiits and tracings from the 

relative maps .. .. .. i,196 9 1 


£20,765 4 J 


FOOT-^AND-MOUTH DISEASE RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE : SECOND PROGRESS REPORT 

The Second Progress Report of the above committee, which 
has now been issued,"^ deals with the work carried out during 
the past year or so. The causal microbe, or virus, of foot-and- 
mouth disease cannot be seen by the most powerful microscope 
and it passes the finest bacterial filter. It can only he recognized 
by its effects upon a susceptible animal ; so that, to discover its 
presence and activity, all experiments involve tests by 
inoculation. Research into the disease is, therefore, peculiarly 
tedious and discovery necessarily slow. Farm animals need a 
good deal of room, individual attention, and must be securely 
isolated from each other. These points present diffi.culties 
in the carrying out of experimental work. As such animals 
are also costly, the research worker has been compelled to 
use other animals for experimental purposes. Where experi- 
ments can be carried out with animals, such as guinea-pigs, it 
is best to utilize them. 

Previous experience as to the regularity with which 
guinea pigs can be infected with very small doses of virus has 
been confirmed. Size, cheapness, and other advantageous 
characteristics of guinea-pigs make it possible to carry out 
experiments with them in sufficient numbers to draw safe 
conclusions. When definite indications in any direction have 
been obtained by working with guinea-pigs, the experiment 
has, whenever possible, been repeated on a smaller scale with 
large animals. In spite of difficulties involved in changing the 
habitat of the virus ' from one kind of animal to another, 

Pxibllslied by H*M. Stationery Office. Price Ss., post free Ss. 2d, 
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several observations, made from work on the guinea pig, have 
been coiifimied by subsequent experiments on cattle. The 
principal lines of investigation are described briefly under the 
nine heads below. 

(1) Further Attempts to Proimgate the ¥inB Outside the 
Bodies of Animate.—Tiie propagation of the vims outside the 
bodies of animals would be of so much assistance in almost 
every department of investigation into foot-and-mouth disease 
that prolonged attempts to cultivate the virus on a number 
of difierent artificial media have been continued by the 
Committee’s workers, but no success has been attained, 
although the virus was found to survive for considerable 
periods in media containing pieces of animal and vegetable 
tissue. 

(2) The Search for a Satisfactory Source from Animals of 
¥irns of Uniform Activity, and the Best Conditions for its 
Maintenance with a Minimum Loss of Potency. — Until the 
virus can be propagated on artificial media, recourse must be 
had to material derived from an infected animal, and the 
amount of this is limited. By successive passage through 
guinea-pigs, virus of very high potency can be obtained and 
maintained for long periods. Several samples of vesicle fluid 
have been infective for guinea-pigs when diluted to one in 
10 million. Virus is very sensitive to either small alkalinity 
or acidity of the medium containing it, and kept best when 
the alkalinity was about the same as that of the blood and 
tissues of animals. Two samples of virus, suspended in 
appropriate mixtures of phosphates of soda and kept in a 
refrigerating room, have sui^vived for 41 B and 433 days 
respectively^. 

(3) Detennination of the Time the Virus Survives upon Glass^ 
Hair, Fodder, Carcasses, etc. — ^V^hen dried rapidly on glass 
slides the virus does not usually survive the drying process, 
but if dried slowly and then kept chemically dry it has survived 
for six months ; when kept in a moist atmosphere the virus 
is inactive after two days. These experiments did not suggest 
that under ordinary conditions of the atmosphere virus dried 
on inanimate objects which chanced to receive it would 
survive for long and serve to pass on the infection. 

When dried on silk and woollen fabrics the virus survived 
from 7 to 14 days ; on hay at least 15 , weeks ; ' on , bran 
at least 20 weeks ; , on flour 7 weeks ; on cow% hair 4, 
weeks ; , on sand 2 weeks ; and mixed with salted butter 
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weeks. Wken mixed witli an extract of liay and dried 
at ordinary temperatures, the virus was found to be active 
after 15 days ; in a control, using distilled water instead of 
liay extract, the period of survival was 4 days. An 
experiment carried out at the Experimental Station showed 
that -it was possible to infect farm animals by feeding 'with 
dry fodder which had been sprayed a month previously with 
diluted infective saliva. 

It lias been found that tissues from the bodies of guinea- 
pigs, Idlled when the blood was infective, remain virulent for 
considerable, periods in cold store : the blood was virulent 
after 36 days and the bone marrow up to 96 days. Epithelium 
from the lesions -was infective after 102 days. In the carcasses 
of cattle and pigs slaughtei'ed in the early stages of foot-and- 
mouth disease and kept under ordinary cold storage conditions, 
virus has remained active for 40 days in the blood and 76 days 
ill the bone marrow. After dry or wet salting, the virus was 
recovered from the bone marrow after 42 days. The disease 
was readily conveyed to pigs by feeding them upon crushed 
bones from frozen- carcasses containing infected marrow. 
Imported carcasses of pigs with lesions of foot-and-mouth 
disease on them were proved to contain the virus by infection 
of cattle at the Experimental Station with material from the 
foot lesions. 

Burial of the carcasses with lime did not shorten the period 
of infectivity. In some of the brine mixtures ordinarily used 
by the trade the virus was not recovered from the feet after 
five days, but in others it was present after a month. 

(4) Effect of Heat, Lights and Yaxious Chemical Agents upon 
the Survival of the Vkm. — ^Vixus kept at a favourable degree 
of alkalinity at a temperature of 37'^ 0. survived for 3 to 
4 days, but when kept at a . temperature of 55^0. it only 
survived from 15 to 40 minutes. Direct sunlight in August 
killed the virus in an hour, and even winter sunlight passing 
through window glass shortens the survival of dried virus on 
glass slides by some days : ' a similar adverse effect was 
observed on virus dried on hay. 

The action of a number of chemical substances on the 
virus has been tested with a view to preparing an innocuous 
but effective vaccine and to furnish information as to the 
best means of disinfection. Glycerine has little action upon 
the virus, and the same may be said of sodium chloride, . 
sodium sulphate, and magnesium sulphate, The virus also 
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resists tlie action of sodium fluoride, phenol, toluol, iysoi 
hydrogen peroxide, chlorine, iodine, chloropiciin, and acetone 
in concentrations which rapidly destroy ordinary bricteria. 
The resistance of the virus to formaliii (40 per cent* foj’inalde- 
hyde) has been tested with special care since this disinfectant 
was chosen to kill the virus in the preparation of a “ dead ’’ 
vaccine. 

(5) Plurality of Types of ¥iros. — The observations of Vallee 
that there are tw^o types of foot-and-mouth disease, called 
''A'' and “ 0/’ which are indistinguishable clinically have 
been confirmed. Twenty strains have been examined, 17 of 
wMch came from outbreaks in this country. Of the latter 
only one w'as of the A ’’ type, all the others being '' 0 
type. ' Both types of virus have been passaged through species 
of animals other than that from w-hicli they ’were originally 
maintained, but there was no indication that either type had 
undergone any modification. 

(6) Experimental Infection of Animals not Readily Susceptible 
to the Disease. — Attempts have been made to infect rodents, 
eats, dogs, and birds, and when this has been siicce>ssM the 
disease has been studied in them, particularly with regard to 
its contagiousness and the possible influence on the virus of 
sojourn in the bodies of animals w^hich are not its usual habitat. 
The virus can be maintained in rodents, but the disease hardly 
ever passes from one to another by natural means. Neither 
dogs nor cats were readily infected, but cats appear to be 
more susceptible than dogs. A number of birds (including 
34 fowls) were inoculated with guinea-pig virus, but no evidence 
of infection resulted. Attempts to infect calves with the 
excreta of fowls and sea gulls which w^ere being fed on virulent 
material w-'ere unsuccessful, although occasionally the virus 
was recovered from fowls fed on massive doses of material 
containing virus. 

(7) Cross Infection Experiments between Cattle and Guinea- 
Pigs. — ^Attempts were made to infect cattle experimentally by 
contact with guinea pigs suffering from foot-and-iiioutli disease 
at an early stage. Only once did infection of cattle result, an 
experiment in wMch the vesicles ' on the guinea-pigs^ feet 
were opened and allowed to discharge. The converse experi- 
ment, in which guinea-pigs were kept in theetalls with infected 
cattle was also made, but the guinea-pigs did not contract 
the disease. 
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(8) Tlie study of artificially produced immunity 
to foot-'and-mouth disease in guinea-pigs lias been undertaken 
with a Yiew to finding a satisfactory way of protecting farm 
animals from infection. When guinea pigs have passed through 
an attack of the disease they remain resistant for a variable 
period, usually three to four months, occasionally longer. 
The degree of inimiiiiity in different guinea-pigs as the result 
of an attack is variable. Eight guinea-pigs were tested by intra- 
dermal inoculation at periods varying between 105 andTlS 
days after recovery : seven were unaffected and the other 
sho-wed a small transient local vesicle. • 

The duration of acquired immunity in cattle is being tested at 
the Experimental Station, So far, resistance to an intra- muscu- 
lar inoculation has been found 13| months after an attack. 

(9) Conclusions, — In concluding the Eeport, the Committee 
state that their workers have considerably extended the 
knowledge of the virus of foot-and-mouth disease in many 
important directions. They have explored the susceptibility 
of various small animals which might contribute to the spread 
of the disease. They have defined some of the conditions under 
which the virus may survive upon inanimate objects, fodder, 
and carcasses. The facts they have brought to light are of 
great epizootological importance. The susceptibility of the 
virus to various chemical substances has been determined, 
and the strength in which these may be suitably employed as 
disinfectants under various conditions ascertained. Lastly, 
their observations on natural and acquired immunity to the 
disease suggest possibilities for the ultimate protection of 
farm animals, which are at least encouraging, and wliioh are 
being pursued. 

The expenditure of the Committee during the financial year 
1925 amounted to £9,476 and the total expenditure to the 
end of March, 1926, was just over £16,000. 

5|£ cj: ^ Jj: 

A PLEA FOR POULTRY COURSES ON 
FARMS 
F, W. Pabton, 

Lecturer and Demonstrator in Poultry-keeping, University of Leeds, 

Twexty-itve years ago, the writer acted as assistant at 
the first itinerant poultry courses held in Great Britain. In 
the following j^ears there were a few spasmodic repetitions of 
these courses ; but recently this method of instruction has 
been revived in Yorkshire, and is now being taken up again 
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ill other counties. It is with experience of such courses over an 
extended period of years, and, with a knowledge of the results 
obtained, that the writer would wish to make a plea for their 
more general adoption. They have proved an excellent means 
of demonstrating to the rank and file in the poultry industry 
the accepted methods of poultry management, methods which 
have been put to the test by many years of experiment and 
patient investigation. 

Considerations of time and money m.ake it impossible for 
the majority of boys and girls, who are looking after poultry 
on farms, to take a course of instruction in poultry management 
at an agricultural college or farm institute. Such persons 
form a numerous and distinct class, to which more attention 
might well be paid by those engaged in providing instruction 
in poultry-keeping. It is for their benefit that what may be 
called an organized day course in poultry-keeping has been 
primarily designed. 

Instruction of this description as a rule extends over a period 
of three weeks, with six meetings each week. The course may 
be longer, but the three weeks’ period has been found to serve 
best. The meeting place may be a barn or large outhouse 
which, along with the poultry equipment of the farm, has been 
placed by a sympathetic farmer at the instructor’s disposal 
for the time being. Three hours a day are devoted to the work, 
the time being arranged to meet the convenience of the pupils. 
Each day’s programme includes a lecture of one hour, whilst 
the remaining time is occupied in practical work. 

Certain appliances should always be included in the 
equipment and demonstrated during the course, as, for example, 
incubators of two types, hot water and hot air ; brooders of 
one or more kinds ; coops ; nest-boxes ; models of poultry 
houses. Samples of different kinds and qualities of poultry 
food should also be shown. 

The spring is the best time for an organized day course, 
because the important work of hatching and rearing can then 
be thoroughly taitght. When the class is of three weeks’ 
duration, it is a good plan to start incubating the eggs a week 
or more before the class commences ; students are thus able 
to see actual hatching and can take part in the first week’s 
rearing. If incubation is not started till the first day of the 
course, the eggs will not be hatched out till the last day, and 
those who have looked, after the incubator for three weeks 
and have become thoroughly interested, suffer considerable 
disappointment in not being able to take any further part in 
the rearing of the chicks, . 



One great advantage of. classes of this kind is tliat teacliiiig 
matter of imiiiediate local interest can be selected, and tlie 
local practices and conditions of the poultry industry explained; 
for example, if the district in wMcii the course is held be high 
and exposed, special consideration can be given to the breeds 
a-nd maiiagemant suitable for such conditions. The locaJ. 
colour thus given to the instruction has a poweitui inlliieiicc 
ill establisiiiiig coiiifdenco between teacher and stiident. 

The following i's an outline syllabus of a coiirso on tlic lines 
indicated above, conducted in 1925, at Walkiiigton, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, a district where poultry keepers 
specialize in egg production, the farm at which the course 
was conducted being iveil equipped for this purpose : — 

Breeds and their characteristics ; selection of laying and 
breeding stock ; hatching and rearing — natural and artificial : 
foods and methods of feeding ; housing ; ducks — breeds and 
management ; geese — breeds and management ; turkeys — 
breeds and management ; diseases — prevention and cure. 

^ s’; ij; si; sj: s|; 

APRIL ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bo3jtb, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultiiml Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Motes, — The Anglo-Saxons called this Oster- 
Monath, ne., Easter Month, not because of the prevalence of 
east winds which are characteristic of April, but in aliusion 
to the Saxon goddess Eostre. The name i\pril conies from 
the Roman calendar, and is eoniinonly regarded as being 
derived from tlio Latin aperire, ''to open,” in allusion to the 
opening of ijiids, -which is one of the natural features of this 
month. 

The date at which trees and shrubs begin to put out theii’ 
green foliage, and herbage begins to freshen, varies considerably 
from season to season, and, of course, some districts arc earlier 
than others. Last year we had an early spring, apples being 
in iull blossom by the middle of the month, where normal!}/ 
only plums are in bloom at that time. Grass was so forward 
and grazing conditions so good that some farmers iiad all 
their. cattle out of doors both night and day in the middle of 
April, although in ordinary years the transfer is not com- 
pleted until May 12. 

On the average of many years, ilpril is, taking all England 
and Wales, the driest month in the year. Generally it is a 
period when the land dries appreciably and vdieii the pro- 
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verbial showers help rather than, hinder tilth-forniiiig 
operations. Occasionally, however, as in 1920, this may be a 
very wet month, and such conditions seriously delay spring 
cleaning and sowing operations on heavy arable land. Apart 
from that, a rainy April is proverbially beneficial to farmers ; 
even a cold, wet April is credited with filling the bam ; and a 
flood of the river Dove (between Derbyshire and StafiorclsMre) 
k said to be worth a king’s good.” 

Soil Cultivation^—Weed eradication and the relative economy 
of different methods of soil preparation are questions of 
importance to the practical farmer ; a third question of no less 
importance is that of the influence of tillage on productivity 
of the soil. The kind of information given in text-books on 
soils does not help us much on this point ; and it is not easy 
to give scientific explanations for the general superiority of the 
tilth obtained by means of spade and fork methods over that 
produced by horse-drawn field implements. The depth of 
working may be the same ; the field tilth may be as fine as 
that of the garden. Frequently, however, the gardener’s tilth 
is superior to that of the farmer in respect of moisture content 
and looseness of texture. It is difficult when working by 
ordinary field methods to obtain a satisfactory degree of 
fineness and looseness on the top soil, without making the 
tilth too dry in the upper layers and too solid underneath. 
As a general rule, the best results on heavy soils are obtained 
when the desired degree of fineness and looseness are produced 
with the minimum of compression by implements and horses’ 
feet. 

For spring cultivations, the work of the rotary-tilling macMne 
is commendable. Not only does it save labour and time — 
and therefore moisture — ^but evidence is accumulating that the 
tilth produced by rotary methods is more favourable to crop 
growth than that obtained by the plough and the tine imple- 
ments.' In this connexion,, the results of a beet-growing trial 
in 1924, carried out at the Vienna Agricultural High School, 
are worthy of mention. A field that had grown potatoes in 
1923 was autumn ploughed 6 in, deep, and in December a 
dressing of 8 tons of yard manure was spread on the back of 
the furrow. On April 19 , 1924 , part of the field was ploughed 
Sin. deep, and,., near the end>of the month, harrowed, spike- 
roled aiid*’again harrowed; it 'was flat-rolled, on 'May' 2 
the next , day ^ drilled with Rugf^ beet m vows ' 1’?' 'in.- apa^*: 
The remaindet' Of the field was' not 'ploughed but 
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to a depth of 6 in. on April 26, then harrowed ; on May 2, it 
was flat-rolled and drilled next day with the first part of 
the field. The yields obtained from the two methods of seed- 
bed preparation were as follows : — 

Yields per acre 



Ploughed 

Rotary- 


part. 

tilled. 


Tons 

Tons 

.Roots . . 

9-9 

12*0 ■ 

Leaves and tops 

8-7 

7-2 

Dry substances in roots , 

1-7 

2*1 

Dry substances in leaves and tops . . 

1*3 

1*1 


The remarkable feature of the results of the above trial is 
the difierence in the ratio of root to leaf in the two sets of plots. 
The experimenter suggests that the more intensive loosening 
of the soil by the rotary machine brings about ,a more rapid 
decay of the organic matter in the soil than does ploughing. 
This would provide a stronger stream of carbon dioxide and 
enable the plant to satisfy its needs for carbonic acid by means 
of a smaller leaf surface. This theory — ^the influence of the 
supply of carbon dioxide — ^has not yet been generally accepted, 
however. " . " ■ 

Fillger-a3ld.*Toe« — The .disease known as firiger-mid-toe in 
turnips, and as club . root in cabbages, is caused by a microscopic 
parasite, classified as a fungus, which lies dormant in the 
soil when there is no cruciferous crop plant or weed — such as 
charlock — ^within its reach. Soils that are deficient in lime are 
well known to be more commonly infected than those which 
are not sour ; and there is ample experimental evidence that 
the timely application of Kme to infected soils considerably 
reduces the proportion of diseased roots. Frequently, however, 
cruciferous crops have to be grown on infected land that 
has not received a timely and adequate application of lime. 
In these circumstances, advantage should be taken of additional 
precautionary measures against severe attack. 

Fertilizers which tend to aggravate soil sourness — such 
as sulphate of ammonia, and compound manures containing 
acid ingredients, should be replaced by fertilizers that are 
functionally basic, such as nitrate of lime, nitrate of soda, 
and basic slag. Excess of potash manures should not be used. 
Calcium cyanamide is reported to have given excellent results 
in Danish experiments on this disease, hut, as explained by 
Garner,^ this fertilizer should he applied some time before 
|he crop is, drilled or planted. 

, , ^ This JoTOJiTAi., October, 1926, p. 66S. 
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A nimiber of official trials have demonstrated that varieties 
of 'swede differ considerably in their susceptibility to attack. 
In an expeiimeiit, recently carried out in East Devoiij the 
proportion of diseased roots varied from more than 85 per cent, 
ill the case of four varieties to 15, 25, 34, and 40 per cent, 
ill the varieties Incomparable, Eclipse, Defiance, and 
Tipperary respectively. Among common turnips, green globe 
varieties, and a special disease-resisting purple top, showed 
least susceptibility to finger-and-toe. Marrow-stem -kale 
and kohl-rabi are not immune from the disease hut they are not 
very susceptible, and the injury caused by the attack does not, 
as in the case of turnips, extend to the edible parts of the 
plant. 

The Dairy Herd. — ^Milk producers who farm in the Mdlands 
and the Northern counties often criticize milk contracts in 
which April is grouped with the summer months. In this 
season’s London agreement, the price falls from 16|d. per gallon 
in March to 12d. per gallon in April, although, in the counties 
indicated, costs of production remain the same, or, according 
to local belief, increase in April. There can be little profit on 
April milk at these prices, not to mention the possibility of 
profit where the actual net price received by the producer is 
only 8|d. The price of milk, however, is ruled by the law 
of supply and demand, and the supply is increased by the 
growth of the grass in the earlier districts and by the number 
of cows that calve about this time of the year. 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR; APRIL 

H. V. Garner, M.A., 

Bothamsted Experirmntal Station 

Manures for Boots. — April is a period of great activity in 
the application of manures. Quite apart from spring com, 
three exhaustive crops are sown during the month, each 
receiving farmyard manure and a good dressing of artificials in 
addition. In 1926, potatoes occupied 500,000 acres, mangol<M 

338.000 acres, and sugar beet 126,000 acres ; and if we assume 
that the very moderate dressing of 4 cwt. of fertilizers per 
acre was, on the average, given to these crops, the total of 

964.000 acres would account for nearly 200,000 tons of artificials, 
or about one-sixth of the quantity used for all purposes during 
the year. 

E2 
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Retiiiiemeiits irom the Soil, — The above three crops have 
several points of similarity. In the first place, each makes con- 
siderable claim on the stores of plant food in the soil, and potash, 
in particular, is required in large amounts. Moreover, only part 
of the crop is removed from the field on which it grows, and the 
quantities of plant food restored to the soil through the leaves, 
in the case of mangolds and beets,, is considerable. The 
nutrient content of the dead potato haulm is probably not 
large, for, in the process of dying down and decay, much of 
the mineral and nitrogenous matter, originally contained will 
find its way back to the soil. Since the actual quantity of 
haulm and its condition at harvest time are so, variable, 
average estimates of the nutrient content could have little 
value. The following figures enable the root crops to be 
compared with a typical grain crop in respect of the nutrients 
per acre required from the soil to grow the crop, the amounts 
which are returned to the soil direct or by way of the manure 
heap, and the quantity of nutrients which leave the farm as 
potatoes or washed beet. 


Crop per aore 

Nutrients, lb. per acre 
Phosphoric 

Nitrogen Acid Potash 

Bomarks 

i 

19 tons Mangolds | 





(roots & leaves) 1 
S tons Beet . ■ 

i 119 

46 

260 

1 Nutiients required 
from the soil. No 

(roots leaves) ^ 

: 71 

34 

128 

data for potato 

6 tons Potatoes | 
so Bu. Wheat j 

47 1 

22 

77 

haulm. 

(grain & straw) ; 

48 

i 

21 

, 

29 


Mangold Leaves' 

1 

44 ! 

14 

67 

Ploughed ill. 

Beet Leave® i 

1 44 1 

1 

16 

65 


Mar^old Boot® 

1 

i 75 ’ 

32 

188 

To the duogixeap, 

Wheat Straw 

i 15 : 

i 

j 

I 

i 7 

1 

SO 

where about 1 N 
JP^O, and'i KgO 
are lost. 

Washed Beet 

I 27 

1 18 

63 


Potatoes 

47 

22 

77 

Sold off 

Wheat Bram 

i 33 

i i 

14 

9 
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Tlie figures show that an average root crop requires con- 
siderably more from the soil than an average crop of wheats 
andj in the case of mangolds, the potash removed is 'nine 
times as great. The residues, left as leaves, contain nearly as 
much plant food as a full crop of wheat. The addition to the 
dung heap by feeding roots is considerable, and is specialy 
valuable from the point of view of the potash supply. On the 
other hand, the sale of beet or potatoes is a greater drain on the 
farm supplies of potash than the sale of grain. 

Farmyard Manure. — The next outstanding point is the value 
of farmyard manure. Dung has many useful physical effects, 
but, in addition, the nutritive effect goes a long way towards 
explaining the good results of farmyard manure for these 
crops. An ordinary dressing of 10 tons of dung not only gives 
a. complete and considerable supply of plant food, but also 
provides the rich source of potash (about 150 lb. in 10 tons) 
which is highly desirable for roots. There is a great body of 
experimental evidence to show that a heavy dressing of dung 
is not necessary, but that a lighter dressing, helped out by a 
complete mixture of artificials, is equally satisfactory. The 
extensive experiments, conducted in Ireland, on potatoes, at 
353 centres in II seasons ( 1901 - 11 ), may be mentioned in this 
connexion. 


Average Yields of Potatoes. 

Treatment 
No Manure 
15 tons dung alone 


All Soils and 


Seasons. 
Tons 
per acre 
. . 4*0 

. . 8*2 


15 „ 
15 „ 


„ 4- i cwt- Sulphate Ammonia . . . . . . 9T 

,, +1 cwt. Sulphate Ammonia, 4 cwt. Super. . . 0*95 

,, -f 1 cwt. Sulphate Ammonia, -f 4 cwt. Super, -f 

1 cwt. Mur. Potash . . . - . . 10*85 


Similar experience has been recorded for mangolds and 
sugar beet, and, provided that they are grown on light to 
medium soils, they, like potatoes, usually do best with a 
complete artificial mixture in addition to the dung. There is 
some evidence that on rich clay soils the potash may be reduced. 


The Nitrogen Supply. — Only on rich fen soils will roots he 
commonly growm without any nitrogen beyond that provided 
in the farmyard manure. In other cases, sulphate of ammonia 
up to 2 cwt. per acre may be used in the drills for the potatoes ; 
and for mangolds and beet, 1. cwt. of sulphate of ammonia in 
the seed bed and ' up to 2 cwt. of nitrate of soda in two' top 
dressings. Since beet ' is at present worth more per ao*re than 
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mangolds,' the higher rate of manuring might be reserved for 
this' crop. With regard to the effects of nitrogenous top 
dressings on the sngai’ content of the beets, continental 
experience seems to show that, if the dressings' are kept within, 
some such limits as have been mentioned above, the depression 
in sugar 'Content is trifling, and is more than outbalanced by 
the increased yield. Late top dressings, Le., aftei? the end of 
June, are not recommended, as they prolong the growing 
period and thus lead to the harvesting of unripe beets. 

The Phosphate Supply. — ^The need ■ of ■ phosphate varies 
considerably with the nature of the soil, but there will be few 
circumstances in which no phosphate will be needed for the root 
crops. The cliief function of phosphatic fertilizers is to give 
the young plants an early start, and for this reason a supply 
of readily available phosphate in the neighbourhood of the 
young seeds is desirable. Where soil conditions allow, super- 
phosphate should have the preference for spring sowing, but 
good grade basic slag is frequently used with success. Recent 
work at Barton, Lines, has shown that, under the conditions 
there prevailing, the customary heavy dressings of super- 
phosphate used on potatoes could be reduced without detriment 
to the crop. This result is significant, and it remains to be 
seen how far these conclusions will be confinned under other 
conditions. On- ordinary soils, 3-4', cwt. of superphosphate, in 
addition to dung, would be a normal dressing for potatoes, 
mangolds or sugar beet ; but under special conihtions, such as 
in the fen district or on poor clays, these amounts are consider- 
ably exceeded. With the possible exception that, on light 
soils in an early, ripening season, the crop may mature so 
quickly that the yield suffers, no harm is to be feared by using 
more phosphate than the plant requires. The excess of phos- 
phate may be recovered in part in subsequent crops. On the 
other hand, in ,late districts, a good dressing of phosphate is of , 
value in hastening the maturity of beet and potatoes. 

The Potash Supply,- — ^As already pointed out, the crops under 
consideration require considerable amounts of potash, of which 
the farmyard manure provides a large part. We must also 
bear in mind that heavy soils are usually able to meet some of 
the needs of the crop in this respect. Cereals, for example, 
rarely require additional potash on clay soils, and root crops 
show less need of outside supplies. Taking all this into account 
we can reckon that, where farmyard manure is used, about 
1 cwt. of muriate of potash, or its equivalent, should be 
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allowed per acre of tiie above crops, tbe quantity being some- 
wbat increased on tbe light soils' and reduced on rich clays. 
The form of potash used is worthy of attention. Potatoes do* 
best with high grade salts, such as the sulphate or muriate of 
potash, while beet and mangolds sometimes benefit from 
the salt which is contained in the lower grade manures, such as 
kaiiiit of 20 per cent, or 30 per cent, potash salts. On soils 
which tend to run together with agricultural salt, the high 
grade muriate of potash is to be preferred. Lilie other fertilizers, 
potash is more effective in some seasons than others, as show 
by the following results on potatoes at Eothamsted, obtained 
on different fields of the farm each year, but on soil of essentially 
the same type : — 

Increase bue to Sulphate op Potash* in Presence op Nitrogen 


AND Phosphate 
Tons per acre 



10, 

21 

1922 

19: 

23 

j 1924 

Average:.. 


Actual 

Per 

cent. 

Actual 

Per 

cent. 

Actual 

[ Per 
cent. 

Actual 

Per 

cent. 

Actual 

With 

dung 

*46 

13 

1*62 

19 

•79 

7 I 

-•36 

-4 


No 

Bung 

2*41 

, 179 

6*83 

236 

2*63 

26 

1-08 

17 

2*96 


* cwt, per acre in presence of dung ; 2 cwt. without dung. 


Taking the results over a series of years, the addition of 
potash to farmyard manure produces a slight advantage even 
on the heavy soil at Eothamsted. In the absence of dung, the 
effect of the potash is much more marked. The year 1922 
showed great responses to potash at this centre, while in 1924 
potash fertilizers produced no effect where dung was used. 

Lime. — In their sensitiveness to lime deficiency, the three 
root, crops show decided differences. Sugar beet and mangolds’ 
are distinctly damaged by soil acidity, and failures from this 
cause are quite common. The remedy is a suitable dressing 'of 
lime, chalk, or ground limestone; but, before any action is 
taken, the need should be definitely proved by analysis, and 
the approximate lime requirement ascertained by nonsultilt^ 
the local advisory service.' Potatoes' are less sensitive- to;’ sod' 
acidity, and can be grown quite well on land where the other 
crops would suffer. If lime is required for the rest of the 
rotation it may be applied after the potatoes"'’ have; beeh 
removed'; 
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No DiiEg*.— If no dung is available, all tbe above crops may 
be grown fairly successfully if the dressing of artificials is 
increased al round by about 50 per cent. On light soils, 
however, crops thus grown may receive a heavy check in a 
droughty period. On heavy land, worked with skill to obtain 
the necessary tilth, this risk is considerably diminished. 
Nevertheless, except on a few soil-types of excellent physical 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Note. — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f .o,r. in towns named 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per ton during week 
ending March 9 


Iteseiiption 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 

ft. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

s. 

d. 

Mtmt® of Soda (N. 16i%) 

13 

16 

13 

16 

13 

10 

13 

12 

17 

7 

„ „ Lime (N. 13%) 







11 

12 

17 

10 

Sulpkat© of ammonia ; — 











Neutral (N. 20*6%) . . , . 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

0* 

21 

11 

Calcium cyanamide (N, 19%) 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

10 

4 

Kainit (Pot. 14%). . , , 

3 

2 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

16 

3 

11 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

4 

17 


, 


, 

4 

10 

3 

0 

„ (Pot. 20%) . , , . 

3 

12 

3 

2 

3 

9 

3 

2 

3 

I 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 60-53^%) 

9 

10 

8 

5 

8 

13 

9 

7 

3 

6 

Sulphate „ (Pot, 48-5li%) 

11 

10 

10 

6 

10 

10 

11 

5 

4 

6 

Basic slag (T.P. 30%) . . 



3 

2§ 

3 

1§ 


, 



(T.P. 28%) . . 


. 

2 

11§ 

2 

10§ 


. 



„ (T.P.26%) 


. 

2 

7§ 

2 



• 

. . 


(T.P. 24%) .. 


. 

2 

2§ 




. 



Groxmd rock phosphate (T.P.58%)i 








I5d 



Very fine grade *[[ 

2 

16 1 





2 

0 

11 

Pine grade j| . , . . . . i 

2 

10 


. 


. 

2 

I2d 

0 

11 

Superphosphate (S.P, 85%) 

3 

9 

, 

, 

s’ 

12 

3 

10 

2' 

0 

„ ' (S.P. 33%) . . 

. 

. 

. 

, 

3 

9 


. 

. . 


(S.P.30%) .. 

3 

2 

2 

16 

3 

6 

Z 

3 

Z 

1 

Bone meal (N. 3f %, T.P. 46%) . 

8 

16 

8 

6 

8 

10 

8 

0 

. , 


Steamed bon© fiour (N., f%, 











T.P. 60-66%) 

6 

Of 

6 

lot 

6 

6 

6 

16 

*. * 


Bumt lump Hm© . . , . 

2 

0 

1 

12a 

2 

06 

2 

Id 

• «. 


(S-rotmd lime 

2 

7 

2 

la 

2 

96 

1 

16c 



at ' Mmeston© . . 




, 

1 

106 

, 

, 

' rt 


„ ' cshalk , . . , 

• 

* 

1* 

9 

• 

. 

1 

Be 




AhhreviatioM ; N, «= Nitrogen ; S.P.»= Soluble Phosphate ; T.P, « Total Phosphate : 

Pot. -Potash. 

• delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ Htill prices include delivery to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station Ip 
DanmMre. London prices axe for 4-toa lots delivered in the home counties. 

S0% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the sauare inch (ISO mesh 

I! Mneness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square Inch (100 mesh 
sieve). 

tf Ilelivered to Hull. 
b Delivered to Liverpool area, 
e ^livered in 4-ton lots to London, 

Price for 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At QMM, and S.B.. London 
Stations the cost to purchasers Is 2s, dd. per ton extra. 
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conditions tlie growing of roots without organic manure is 
regarded as a makeshift. If, for some reason, two root crops 
are taken in succession, as, for example, beet following potatoes 
which have been w^ell dunged, the second crop of roots may 
well be grown on artificials only. 

Fiirther Work. — Of the three crops dealt with, the treatment 
of mangolds has probably been wmrked out most completely, 
for here the question of quality, though undoubtedly worthy 
of attention, does not react on the returns as much in the case 
of potatoes or beet. Most of our information with regard to 
the manuring of beet comes from continental countries, and, 
until English experiments have progressed further, nothing 
better can|be done than to accept the main findings of this 
work. Since our farmers enjoy a much bigger price margin for 
their product than the continental growlers, this serves to 
mitigate the effects of any lack of precision in manurial treat- 
ment. At present manurial experiments centre round two 
problems : — 

(1) The efiect of nitrogenous top dressings in their relation to yield 
and quality. 

(2) The extent of the need for potash and the relative effectiveness 
of low grade and high grade potash manures. 

It is realized, however, that the working out of cultivation 
methods most suited to English conditions will be the main 
factor in improving the sugar beet crop ; experiments directed 
to this end are in hand at many centres and their results are 
awaited with interest. 

Potatoes have had their requirements worked out on broad 
lines, and also the general effect in quality of some of the 
various grades of potash fertilizers. Interest is now shifting to 
the question of the balance ’’ or relative proportion of the 
ingredients in mixtures for potatoes. The interesting work of 
J. C. Wallace at Eirton has been mentioned ; and a start has 
been made at Rothamsted on the balance of nitrogen and 
potash in presence of constant amounts of phosphate. 

:is Si: sle Hs * 

NOTES ^ON FEEDING STUFFS 
E, T. Haukak, M.A., . 

School of Agriculture^ Cambridge. 

The Principles of Meat Production. — ^In the production of 
meat, for human consumption, the farmer’s skill is chiefly 
directed ^ towards feeding; Ms animals in such a way that 'they 
appeal to 'the butcher. 'His interest in this direction is to a 
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certain extent a commercial one, since an amnial finished so 
that it is ripe for the butcher will command a better price 
than a half “finished animaL Many' factors are involved in the 
commercial process of meat production, some of which are 
under the control of the feeder, and some outside Ms influence « 
The two main physiological processes governing meat pro- 
duction are growth and fattening. The growth processes are 
inherent to the individual and cannot be influenced, except in 
a detrimental sense, by feeding ; the fattening processes, on the 
other hand, can be directly controlled by the feeder. In the 
fattening of the young animal, both growth and fattening are 
involved, whereas, in the adult, the growth processes have 
ceased. The fattening of calves, lambs, and pigs is therefore a 
different problem to fattening adult sheep and bullocks, and 
is generally recognized as such by aU stockfeeders. Similarly, 
it must he recognized that the methods required to produce 
baby beef at 21 months are far different to those which suffice 
for fattening 2|-year old steers. It has already been mentioned 
that the growth processes are inherent to the individual. During 
growth active bone formation, and protein storage, in the shape 
of muscle, occurs, and the feeder is chiefly concerned in pur- 
chasing animals in wMoh these processes are most rapid, i.e., he 
requires animals wMch show early maturity. Similarly, 
he requires an animal wMch, when killed, yields a carcass 
wMch conforms to a particular type, especially so in the case of, 
say, the bacon pig ; length of back, size of ham, width of 
shoulder, and fineness of bone are aU. characteristics of 
growth that are outside the control of the feeder, but fortunately 
they are the points to wMch the breeder has given attention. 

One has only to compare the modern breeds with their ancestral 
types to realize the extent to wMch the breeders have improved 
their meat-yielding capacity, and the breed societies’ standards 
are so formed as to encourage not only a better type of carcass, 
but also to increase the proportion of the better quality joints. 
With regard to early maturity, however, apart from the pig, 
little exact work has been carried out, since it is only in recent 
years that much attention has been paid to the early pro- 
duction of beef. The existence of good ” and “ bad doers ” 
in animals has led to much speculation among feeders as to the 
reason for such variation in the growth response of animals to 
similar diets. Among the varying causes assigned as responsible 
for such differences are variation in digestive powers of in- 
dividuals and varying capacity in conversion of digested food 
to fat and meat. With regard to digestive power/' tests on 
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good '' and bad doers haYe shown that '' bad doers '' are 
eqnalty efficient as ''good doers ’’-in the capacity to digest 
food ; so variation in digestive power may be ruled out as a 
possible cause of such variation in growth response. Siinilarlyj 
such experiments as have been conducted on the " assimilative 
power ” of aninials in the conversion of food to milk, fat and 
work have shoun little variation among individuals. The 
explanation of such differences in growth response as 
undoubtedly do exist must, then, be sought for in other direc- 


Farm ¥aliis8S« — ^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 

calculations are as foUow 

equivalent- equivalent 


Per cent. Per cent, £ s. 
Barley (Imported). . . . . , . . . - 71 6*2 9 15 

Make 81 6-8 7 12 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. .. .. 73 41«0 II 15 

„ cotton cake . . . . . . 71 ^ 34-0 10 0 

(Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 


The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2*27 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1‘71 s hillin gs. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “food values” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should he 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion -with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
cows are given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministiy’s 

JOUBSTAI..) 


Fabm Valites. 


Oeops I 

Starch 

equivalent 

I 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value ; 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Wheat 

72 

9*6 

9 0- 

Oats 

60 

7*6 , 

7 9 

Barley 

71 

0*2 

8 12 

Potatoes » . 

18 

0*6 

2 2 

Swedes 

7 

0*7 

0 17 

Mangolds .. 

7 

1 0*4 

0 17 

Beans 

66 

! 20*0 

9 4 

Good meadow hay 

SI 

1 4*0 

3 18 

Good oat straw * , 

! 17 

; 0*9 

2 0 

Good clover hay . . 

32 

7*0 

4 5' ' 

Vetch and oat silag© 

13 

J ' 1*6 

1 IS 

Barley straw . . . - \ 

19 

i 0*7 

'2 4' 

Wheat straw 

11 

i 0*1 

1 ,5 

Bean straw 

19 

! - ^ 1*7 

2 6 I 




Prices at london except where otherwise stated, 
fit Bristol. ‘At Hull. il At Liverpool. 

iyofB,-~Xhe prices Quoted above represent the average prices at wWch actual wholesale traasactions have taken 
place to London, antes otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices -rore current at the end of 
lebm My and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
carriage and dealers’ wmmission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at thdr lomi xttarkefe by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £I&:|w ton, its manurial value is £1 Is. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 198. per ton. Dividing 
this ffgare by the atarch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
Is 28. 5d. Mridlag^pia awft by 224, the number of pounds of starch equivalent In I unit, the coat per ib. of starch 
eqtovalent is, 1’29C , A.shmte »cdia,tion will show the relative cost per ib. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
on tl® same local market. the results of such caloalarions a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him 
«« iwwfe wiiiM 'at' iM wiffis nuoiM on Mi own market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis 
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tions, Sucla possible factors are variation in maintenance 
requii'ements variation in feed consumption and variation in 
muscular movement. With regard to variation in maintenance 
requirements the skin temperature experiments of Wood and 
Hill are significant. These workers obtained evidence that the 
skin temperatures of bullocks varied, the good doers show- 
ing a loiver skin temperature than the '' bad doers/’ indicating 
that the feed requirement of the '' bad doers ” for maintenance 
was distinctly higher than the ''good doers.” Thus on equal feed 
consumption, the good doers ” would store a relatively 
greater amount of food as fat or meat than the bad doers.” 
Similarly, excessive muscular exercise would constitute a 
drain on the available food supply, the very active animal 
tending to fatten less rapidly in consequence than the animal 
of lethargic temperament. Another factor that cannot be 
ignored as a possible cause of variation in rapidity of fattening, 
is the variable capacity of individuals to consume food. It is 
obvious that, of two individuals, the individual which can 
consume the greater amount of food per diem will have a 
greater margin of food available for carcass formation, and such 
an individual will produce more meat than his less fortunate 
brethren in the same interval of time ; not because he makes 
more efficient us© of the productive portion of Ms ration, but 
simply because he actually consumes more in the same interval 
of time. 


^ ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The following not© has been communicated to the Mioistry 
by Mr. John Watson, of Eendal : The Ministry is drawing 
attention to experiments directed to 
Fowls tor Meat finding out which are the best meat- 
.ProSuetioil producing fowls and their general table 
qualities. TMs side of the poultry industry 
hm in recent years somehow .fallen behind owing, to the 
attention paid to that of egg production. After experimenting 
over a series of years, I, have come to the conclusion that there 
is no best breed for producing meat. The ideal, fowl should carry 
the maximum of meat and the minimum of offal. The meat 
should he carried on a full, square breast to such an extent as 
almost to conceal the breast-hone. The flesh should be wHte 
(not yehow) and the bone fine. , It must, in addition, have 'a 
gamey flavour and he fine in texture.' 
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The production of this t 5 ^e of fowl was the aim of these ex- 
periments, I have kept most of the heavy breeds, including 
White Wyandottes, White Orpingtons, White and Salmon 
.Kaverolles, Houdans 'and all ’the varieties of Sussex, but 
-none of these has been satisfactory. Hens of the above 
breeds were next crossed with Old English Game cocks, and it 
was only then, in my opinion, that the perfect meat fowl was 
-obtained. The 'increase in weight, more especially in the 
cockerels, averaged 'from 50 to 100 per cent. 

The difficulty experienced by breeders of W'hite Leghorns, 
and the lighter breeds generally, in disposing of their surplus 
cockerels, on account of the small amount of meat they carry, 
suggested the trial of the Old English Game cross m this direc- 
tion, and an Old English stag was put with half a dozen Leghorn 
hens. At three months old the cross-bred chickens were double 
the weight of pure-bred ones, carried 50 per cent, more flesh, 
were hardier, and the pullets subsequently laid more eggs than 
either of the parent breeds. This cross should enable breeders 
in many cases to avoid rearing light-breed cockerels at a loss. 

My people and I have bred Old English Game fowls for 
'several generations, and this breed, crossed with practically 
any other, especially with Sussex, produces an amount of meat 
of beautiful texture that will prove a revelation to those who 
have not previously tried it. 

^ 

A SUEOIAU course on Milk Recording will be held at the 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton Bonington, 

Loughborough, from Monday, April 25^""^ 

Special Course for to Saturday, May 14, 1927. Applications 
Milk Recorders for admission to the course should be 
addressed to the Principal, The course 
is being held for Mlk Recorders and others who intend to take 
up the work of recording. Students will travel to Sutton 
Bonington on Monday, April .25, and tuition will begin on the 
, following day. Each day’s instruction will embrace : — 

(a) At least two hours’ theoretical teachmg. 

(b) Practical work in weighing, sampling, testing and keeping of 
records. 

At the conclusion of the course the College will notify, in 
■ writing, those Students who have satisfied their instructors 
as to their industry and general ability, and have passed the 
^ theoretical 'and practical examination held during the closing 
days. 
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- The experimeiital sclieme of scholarships for the sons and 
daughters of agricultural workmen and others^ which was 
approved in 1922 for a period of live 

Scholarships for years, w’as concluded last year, and 
Agricmltiiiral a record of the working of this experi- 

Workers ment will shortly he published by 

H.M. Stationery Office {Bepori of the 
Central Scholarships Committee of the Ministry of AgricuUwre 
and Fisheries), 

The Governmeiit have decided to continue the scheme in a 
slightly modified form as recommended by the Central Com- 
mittee, and the first awards under the revised scheme will 
he made tMs year. There are two main grades of scholarship : 
namely, Junior scholarships for short courses in agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, or poultry-keeping, at farm institutes ; 
and senior scholarships for diploma or degree courses in an 
agricultural or allied subject at agricultui’al colleges or 
universities, or for courses in veterinary science at veterinary 
colleges. The normal avenue to the senior grade is through 
the Junior grade, but an exception is made in the case of 
candidates who have passed a higher school certificate 

examination before the age of 17 or a higher school 

certificate examination with distinction in at least one 

subject before the age of 18. Such candidates may apply 
for senior scholarships (honours degree courses) without 

passing through the junior grade. 

■ Candidates must be {a) sons or daughters of agricultural 
workmen, or of working bailiffs and small-holders whose 
means are comparable with those of agricultural workmen ; 
(6) bona-fide workers in agriculture ; (c) sons or daughters of 
’rural workers whose means and method of livelihood are 
comparable with those of agricultural worlanen. The value of 
. the scholarship is such as will enable students to attend the 
, courses, without cost to their parents. Provided a sufficient 
number of suitable applicants is forthcoming, there will be 
awarded this year about 120 junior scholarships, 10 extended 
Junior scholarships (for well-qualified candidates who have 
held Class III scholarships under the experimental scheme), 
and 10 senior scholarships. The closing date for the receipt 
of applications is April 30, 1927. 

Forms of application and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of ' Agriculture ' and Fisheries, 
10 WhitehaE Place, London, S.W. 1,, or' locally , from; the 
offices of coimty councils^" 
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Since 1924, a scheme has been in operation under which a 
limited number of young agriculturists from Denmark are 
afforded facilities to live and work on 
.Exchange of farms in this country in order to study, 
British and at first hand, the methods and practice of 
Danish British agiicnlture ; while an equal 

Agriculturists' number of British agricultural students 

have opportunities of working for a few 
months on selected Danish farms. The students are required 
to pay all their own travelling expenses and to undertake 
regular work on a farm, for a period of from three to twelve 
months, in return for free board and lodging, no money being 
paid to them for their services. The National Farmers’ Union 
assists in the selection of farms on which the Danish students . 
can be placed, and also helps to obtain suitable British 
applicants for work and study on Danish farms. 

In Denmark, the scheme is worked by a Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Travels under the Boyal Agricultural Society of 
Denmark. This Bureau has organized, with the assistance of 
the Danish Foreign Office and the Legations in Copenhagen 
of the various countries concerned, a series of similar exchanges 
with other countries ; and the Bureau each year places a 
number of agricultural students of different nationalities with 
Danish farmers of high standing, on whose farms dairy farming 
in general ; scientific economic feeding of dairy cattle ; rational 
breeding of dairy cattle (with particular reference to the 
influence of the bull in the yield of the offspring) ; general 
co-operation in production, buying, and selling ; and so forth, 
may be studied. In England those who wish to take advantage 
of the scheme should make application through the Principal 
of a college or farm institute (if they have attended either of 
such institutions) or through the agricultural organizer of the 
county in which they are resident. It is hoped that during the 
present year British students will take fuller advantage of the 
scheme. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The reproduction on the opposite page is of a poster, 
recently prepared by the Ministry, setting out points that 
should be observed in the marketing of 
Efeg Marketing eggs. With the suggestion that it might 
Poster he displayed in a prominent place in the 
market, copies of this poster have been 
sent to every auctioneer who is known to handle eggs and 
to the Market Authority of every country market in England 
and Wales at which eggs are known to he sold,, 





MARKET BEQUIBEMEKTS 
EGGS MUST BE NEW-L^%iS 

Collect eggs once a day. 

Keep them in a clean, cool and dry place. 

Market weekly ; more frequently if possible. 

NEVER HOLD EGGS 

Treat your market fairly. 

Always candle eggs from “stolen nests,” 

Infertile eggs from incubators are not New-Laid. 


EGGS MUST BE CLEAN 

Don’t wash hen eggs ; use a damp cloth if 
necessary. 

OiHT IS A POOR TRADE IRARIC 
Keep stained eggs at home. 

EGGS MUST BE UNIFORM 

Don’t mix hen and duck eggs. 

Don’t mix large and small. 

fiOOD APPEARANeE ATTRACTS RUYERS 


You are better placed for supplying new 
laid eggs than the foreigner; don’t 
fritter this advantage away. 

iialstry §! iBriciitnw mi Fistenes. Ask mr Hewsasenl for tfec fullowlas *• — I 

It Wlitsiialf Fiase, FcansBiio Sarios, Kb. IS, '‘Marhtms of Egp.” 1 FafelisW Iy 

Uilii, %MA, IctiROBsie Series, So, 11, "PaBltr? MarMnii,” ^ Pfies M. 
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The response has .been remarkable. The poster lias been 
welcomed as filling a long-felt need ; applications for additional 
copies are nnmerons. One prominent auctioneer says, I am 
glad to have the opportunity of displaying this poster, as it is 
just the type of plain speech and clear instruction that the 
country people round here understand and pay heed to A 
Another auctioneer says that where producers have followed 
similar advice which he, himself, has tendered, improved 
prices have been obtained for their eggs. 

It is hoped that the few simple points noted on the poste.i‘ 
will receive attention and so help to place English eggs on our 
markets in a condition and manner worthy of their quality 
and of the home country. 

:!« :iJ ^ 5?i i'fi 

The general index number of the prices of agricultural 
produce fell four points in February and at 45 per cent, above 
pre-war was one point lower than in 

The Agriculttiial December last and at the lowest level of 
Index Number recent years, A similar sharp decline in 
the index number occurred in February, 
1926. Price changes in the case of most commodities were ver3?' 
small on the month and the fall in the general index number 
is due principally to lower index numbers for fat stock. 

In the following table are showm the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1922 

Percentage Increase compared with tlie 
Average of the corresponding montli in 
1911-13 


Month 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

49 

Febraary 


.. 75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

March . . 


. . 73 

59 

57 

66 

49 


April . . 


66 

54 

53 

59 

52 


May 


.. 69 

54 

57 

57 

50 


June . . 


64 

49 

56 

53 

48 


July . , 


67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

— 

August . . 


.. 68 

52 

57 

54 

49 


September ■ . . 


.. 59 

52 

61 

65 

56, 

— 

October 


61 

50 

66 

63 

48 


November 


.. 63 

51 

66 

54 

48 



December 


.. 61 

55 

•65 

64 

46 



Grain 


Wheat was unaltered on the month at an average of 11s. lOd. 
per cwt., and the index figure declined one point to the level 
of 60 per cent, above pre-war. Barley advanced by 2d. and oats 
by Id. per cwt., the relative index figures moving upwards by 
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one point in the case of barley to 37 per cent, above the base 
years and downwards by 4 points to 16 per cent, in the case of 
oats. The decline in the latter instance is due to the relatively 
greater increase in the price of oats in the corresponding iiioiiths 
of the base years 1911-13. 

Live Stock 

A fall of 6d. per live cw^t. in the price of fat cattle was recorded 
ill February and, aided by a rise of 5d. per live cwt. in February, 
1911-13, caused the index figure to fall three points to the level 
of 30 per cent, above pre-war as compared with 47 per cent, a 
year earlier and o3 per cent, in February, 1925. The price 
of fat sheep declined by |d. per lb. and with a rise of |-d. in the 
base years the index figure was 13 points below the January 
figure of 57 per cent, above pre-war. Both bacon pigs 
and porkers were reduced in price about 2d. per 14 lb. stone, 
estimated dressed carcass weight, and the corresponding index 
figures w^ere seven points lower in ea,ch case at 63 per cent, and 
75 per cent, respectively above 1911-13. Dairy cattle showed 
a further decline of 13s. per head and were tWs only 26 per 
cent, dearer than pre-war, while store ca-ttle improved a little 
to 30 per cent. the level of the base years. Store sheep 

and store pigs appreciated somewhat in price during February, 
but there was a relatively greater increase in the corresponding 
period of 1911-13 and the index figures are, therefore, some- 
what lower at 48 per cent, and 125 per cent, respectively above 
pre-war. , 

Dairy and Poultry Produce 

Butter and cheese we^e unchanged in price on the month, 
but changes in the base prices in February, 1911-13, caused the 
index figures to vary a few’^ points, butter moving from 37 to 
40 per cent, and cheese decliniiig from 38 to 36 per cent, above 
the pre-war level. The average price of milk sold under contract 
in the Manchester area w^as somewhat lower than in January 
and as a result a fall of three points is recorded in the index 
figure for milk. Eggs were almost the same price as in the pre- 
vious month, but a considerable decrease in price occurred in 
February of the base years and the index figure shows a sharp 
rise of 16 points to a level of 62 per cent, above pre-w^ar * at 
this figure eggs were 10 points lower, than a year earlier. 
Poultry were little altered at '39 per cent, above the base years 
19IM3,, 
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Other Commodities 

Tile prices of potatoes and hay were practically the sain© as 
in January j and a fall of one point in the index figure brought 
potatoes to 94 per cent, above pre-war prices as compared with 
49 per cent, a year ago. Hay was actually cheaper than in 
1911-13, Vegetables w'ere a little cheaper on the month at 41 per 
cent, above the level of the base years, or six points lower than 
in the previous month. Wool remained 32 per cent, dearer 
than pre-war, the slight increase in price in February being 
proportional to the increase in the corresponding period of 
1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in February, 1925 and 1926, are shown below : — 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1925 


1926 


19^ 

11 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Wheat 

83 

60 

66 

61 

61 

60 

Barley 

59 

19 

35 

31 

36 

37 

Oats 

42 

27 

20 

17 

20 

16 

Fat cattle 

53 

47 

31 

28 

33 

30 

Fat sheep . . 

100 

50 

43 

44 

57 

44 

Bacon pigs 

62 

89 

71 

63 

70 

63 

Pork pigs . , 

60 

89 

76 

72 

82 

75 

Dairy cows 

50 

40 

34 

30 

28 

26 

Store cattle 

46 

37 

22 

21 

29 

30 

Store sheep 

100 

53 

42 

41 

55 

1 48 

Store pigs 

48 

121 

135 

115 

135 

125 

Eggs 

62 

72 

60 

46 

46 

62 

Poultry 

56 

50 

49 

49 

38 

39 

Milk 

84 

74 

64 

65 

65 

62 

Butter . . 

62 

47 

47 

40 

37 

40 

Cheese ’ , . 

50 

78 

28 

28 

38 

36 

Potatoes. . . ^ 

144 

49 

113 

110 

95 

94 

Hay 

— 

4 

4 

2 



'Wool 

119 

45 

31 

29 

32 

32 


^ Decrease. 


^ sje sje ^ 

The scheme operated by the Ministry and the British 
Goat Society, with the object of enabling goat-keepers of 
the small-holder and cottager class to 
Stud Goat secure the services of first-grade stud 
Sclieiiies 1937~28 .goats, for breeding purposes, at a maxi- 
mum fee of 5s., will be continued in 
1927. Persons desirous of entering their stud goats under the 
scheme should apply to the Honorary Secretary of the British 
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Goat Society, 10 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 3, wlio will be pleased 
to fiiriiisli full information. Entries will not be considered after 
June 1, on, and subsequent to, "wMch date the goat submitted 
for approval must be at the centre in wMch it is proposed to 
stand at stud, so that the animal may be available for inspec- 
tion. A goat accepted must remain at the approved centre, 
unless permission for its removal (under the same ownership) 
to another centre be granted by the Society. Applications for 
registration are invited from any owners of eligible stud goats, 
whether members of the Society or not. ' 

:li ij: ^ sj: 

Particulabs have been issued by the Colonial Office, the 
.Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Board of x4gricultiire 
for Scotland and the Empire Cotton 
Post“Graduate Growing Corporation of the following 
Agricultural post-graduate scholarships which they 
Scholarships will award during the current year, and 
which will be tenable from October 1 
next for one, two, or three 3^ears, as the case ma^j be : — 

Colonial Office , — It is intended to award from 16 to 18 
post-graduate scholarships in agriculture and agricultural 
science, at any rate until the year 1933 inclusive, provided that 
a suitable number of candidates present themselves. The 
question of the continuance of the scheme will be examined 
in 1932. The object of these scholarships is to create a pool 
of properly qualified candidates from which vacancies in the 
Colonial Agricultural Departments can be filled. Candidates 
should, if applying for a research or specialist scholarship, 
hold an honours degree in pure science of a standard not 
lower than Part II of the Cambridge Natural Sciences Tripos ; 
or, if applying for a general agricultural scholarship, hold a 
degree or diploma in agriculture or natural sciences (of 
which botany must be one) entailing not less than a three- 
years' course of study at a university or agricultural coHege. 
A candidate may apply before taking Ms final examination. 

A scholarsMp ^vill usually be tenable for two years, the first 
being spent in this country and the second at the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, or at some similar 
institution abroad ; but scholarships for one year only may be 
granted at the discretion of the Secretary of State. The value 
of a scholarsMp is £250 per annum, from wMch the fees of 
training institutions must be paid. Passage expenses overseas 
are provided in addition to the scholarsMp, together with the 
cost of travelling, 'if required, whilst abroad, and of approved 
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books. Inquiries for fuller particulars and for forms of applica- 
tion sboiiM be addressed in writing to the Private Secretary 
(Appointments), Colonial Office, 38 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1 . 
Completed applications skould be received by the Private 
Secretary before June 15, 1927. 

Ministry of AgricuUtire and Fisheries ami Board of Agrimdtwre 
for Smtlmul. — (1) General Agrimdiural Scholarships.— Five of 
these scholarships will be awarded, Their object is to train 
.agricultural students who propose to take up posts in this 
country as agricultural organizers, teachers or lecturers in 
agriculture (agriculture includes horticulture, dairying, poultry 
wmrk, etc.). Candidates must be British born, and should be 
graduates of a university or be otherwise qualified and must 
have some experience of practical farming. Candidates may 
apply before taking their degree or diploma examination. 
The value of the scholarships is normally £200 per annum, 
and expenses of travelling, laboratory fees, etc., are met. 
The scholarship is awarded for one year in the first instance, 
renewable for a second year on satisfactory reports on the 
scholar being received. The first year is normally spent in 
this country and the second year abroad. The amount of the 
scholarship maintenance allowance is increased in the second 
year where necessary. 

No guarantee of employment at the conclusion of the 
scholarship can be given, but agricultural colleges and county 
councils in filling vacancies on their staffs may be expected 
to give preference to those who have held these scholarships. 

(2) Agrimlhiral wnd Veterinary Besearch Scholarships , — 
Seven of these scholarships will be awarded. Their object is 
to train students for a career as agricultural research or 
advisory worker. Candidates must be graduates with honours 
in science of a British university or equivalent qualifications. 
The value of the scholarships is £200 per annum ; they are 
tenable for three years, one of which is usually spent abroad, 
in wMch case the maintenance afiowance is increased, if 
necessary, and expenses of travelling, laboratory fees, etc., are 
met. No guarantee of employment at the conclusion of the 
scholarship can be given, but it is usual for agricultural 
research institutes and advisory centres to fin any vacancies 
occurring in' their junior staff from among these scholars. 

Forms of application for general agricultural scholarships 
and agricultural and veterinary research scholarships may 
he obtained from the Secretary, Ministry ^ of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W, 1, or from the 
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Secretary^ Board of Agriculture for Scotlaiidj York Biiildiiigs, 
Queen Street^ Edinbiirgli, according to tlie country in wMcli 
tlie candidate resides. Completed appKcatioiis skoiild be 
received on or before June 30, 1927. 

Empire Cotton Givwing Corporation, — Post-Graduate Student- 
^ships—Th.e Corporation intend to award in July next not 
more tban 12 stiidentsliips tenable for one year, each of 
the value of £250, with certain additional ailow^aiices for 
travelling expenses, lecture fees and books. The studentships 
are intended to provide opportunity either for additional 
training in research methods in, or for the advanced study of, 
plant physiology, genetics, mycology, entomology and other 
allied subjects which relate to the utilization of the soil and 
thus to improve the qualifications of those who are likely 
to seek employment in cotton-growing countries, either as 
botanists or in other specialized work or in agricultural 
administration or inspection. 

Candidates must be men of British nationality. Applicants 
for senior studentships must be graduates who since taking 
their degree have had at least a year’s training in research 
methods, or have done a year’s post-graduate work in 
agriculture, or taken other advanced post-graduate course. 
Junior studentships are intended to assist men who as a rule 
should have passed all examinations for, and be otherwise 
qualified to take, a degree, but are unable without financial 
assistance to fulfil the post-graduate requirements for senior 
studentships. 

All candidates must pass a medical examination, and 
candidates for senior studentships must be prepared to spend 
their studentship year at some institution abroad. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, Millbank 
House, Millbank, London, S.W. 1. All letters should state 
whether the inquiry relates to a junior or a senior studentship. 
Forms of application must be returned so as to reach the 
Secretary not later than June 21, 1927. 

^ Me ^ 


The Ministry has awarded the follow- 
ing travelling research fellowships to 
agricultural research workers in the 
financial year 1927 — 

(1) A Fellowship of £250- to Mr. Et 'T. Hainan, of the Cambridg:© 
Animal Nutrition Institute, to enable him to attend. th@' World’s' 
Poultry Congress at Ottawa and to visit Nutrition Besearoh, 
Centres in the United States. 


B^avellmg 

Eesearcli 

Fellowships 
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(2) A E’ellowsMp of £80 to Mr. T, J. Jenkin, of the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, for a visit to Norway and Sweden 
to study plant breeding methods and technique, 

(3) A Fellowship of £40 to Mr. H. G. Sanders, of the Cambridge 
Animal Nutrition Institute, for a visit to Denmark and Sweden to 
study Live Stock Improvement Schemes, especially in regard to 
dairy cattle. 

!fs ❖ 


The Ministry has awarded the following grants to enable 


Grants for 
Attendance at 
international 
Conlerences 


the workers mentioned to attend at the 
following conferences : — 

(1) First International Congress of Soil 
Science, Ithaca, U.S.A,, Juno 13 to July 
22, 1927. Grants of £55 to—' 


Prof. N. M. Comber, Department of Agriculture, Leeds University 
Dr. B. M. Crowtlier, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Dr. B. A. Keen, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Mr. H. J. Page, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Prof. G. W. Robinson, University College of N. Wales, Bangor. 


(2) Fifth International Conference on Genetics, Berlin, 
September 11 to 18, 1927. Grants of £30 to — 


Mr. H, Hunter, Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute. 
Mr. A. E. Watkin, Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute. 


^ ^ St! Jjc Jj* 


In the printing of the article on Pig Carcasses for Wilt- 
shire Bacon,'’ in the March issue of the Journal, the key 

Piff rarpfLWPs fni- diagram, shown in Fig. 1 (p. 1096), 

reproduced below : — 




A Pore-end. 

B Middle. 

C Gammon. 

D Collar. 

E Rib Back. 

F Short Back. 

G Long Loin. 

H Corner Gammon. 
I Forehook. 

J Thick Streaky. 

K Thin Streakj^. 

L Flank. 

M Gammon Hock, 
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Farm Workers® Minimum Wages.— A meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on February 21, at 7 'Wliiteliall 'Place, S.W. 1, 
the chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considei’ed notifications from Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and ovei-time rates of wages, and 
proceeded to make the following Orders cariyiiig out the Goixoiiittees’ 
decisions ; — 

Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, — An Order continuing from 
March 1 until fui-ther notice the existing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages foi- 
female workers. The rates in question are in the ease of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over SOs. 6d, per %veek of 48 hours 
in winter and 50 hours in summer, with overtime at 9d. per hour 
on weekdays and lid. per hoiu* on Sundays, and in the case of 
female workers of 18 years of age and over 6d. per hour for all 
time worked, 

Berkshire, — An Order varying, as from February 28, the overtime 
rates of wages for male workers of 17 years of age and over, the 
rate in the case of workers of 21 years of age and over being in- 
creased from 8d. to 8-|d. per hour. The Order also continues th© 
general minimum rates unchanged until October 11, 1927 (the rate 
for male workers of 21 years of age and over being SOs. for a week 
of 50 hours). 

Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely, — ^An Order continuing from March i 
(when the existing rates are due to expire) until October 31, 1927, 
the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male and 
female -workers, with amendments in the case of male workers 
under 19 years of age. The minimum rate, in th© case of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over employed wholly or mainly 
as horsemen, cowmen or shepherds, is 37s. per week of th© hours 
necessary for the performance of the customary duties of workers 
so employed, and in the case of other male workers of 21 yeai’s of 
age and over SOs. per week of 51 hours, with oveidime at 9d, per 
hour on weekdays and lid, per hour on Sundays, Christmas Day, 
and Good Friday, In the case of female workers of 18 years of age 
and over the minimum rate is 5|d, per hour, with overtime at 7d. 
per hour* 

Dorset, — An Order continuing as from February 27 until August 27, 
1927, the existing minimum and overtime rates of ’wages for male 
and female workers. In the case of male workers of 21 years of 
age and over the minimum rate is SOs. per week of 51 hours in 
summer and 48 houi’s in winter, with overtime at 8d. per hour, 
and in th© case of female workers of 15 years of age and over 
5d. per hour, with overtime at 6d. per hour. 

Kent. — ^An Order continuing as from March 2 for a period of 12 
months the existing minimum and oveidime rates of wages for 
male and female workers. Th© ininimuin rate, in the case of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over, employed wholly or mainly 
as horsemen, stockmen, or shepherds, is 33s, per week of 52 hours, 
and in addition 8d. per hour for all employment on customary 
duties in excess of 52 hours but not exceeding 60 hours in any 
week, -with overtime for employment on customary duties at 9d. 
per hour and when employed on other duties 9d. per hour on week- 
days and lOd. per hour on Sundays. In the case of other male 
■workers of 21 years of age and over the minimum rate is 32s. 6d. 
per week of 52 hours in summer and 48 hours in -winter, with 
overtime at 9d, per hour on weekdays and lOd. per hour on 
Sundays, and in the case of female workers of 18 years of age 
and over SJd. per hour, ’with overtime at 6Jd. per hour on week-* 
days and 7d* per hour on Sundays. 
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Lincolnshire^ Kesteven and Lindsey Dwisio7hs,~—Aii Order coii- 
tinuiiig as from March 7 -until March 4, 1928, the existing minimum 
and overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates 
of wages for female workers. The mimmum rate, in the ease of 
male workers of 21 years of age and over employed wholly or 
mainly as waggoners, is 39s. per week of 52 hours in suimiier and 
48 hours in winter, and such additional hours as may be required 
for the perfoimance of customary duties in eomiexion with the 
care of horses up to 61 horns from October 15 to May 13 and up 
to 58 hours during the remainder of the year. In the case of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over, employed wholly or mainly 
as shepherds, the minimum rate is 37s. per week of 52 hours in 
summer and 48 hours in winter, and such additional hours as may 
be required for the performance of customary duties in eomiexion 
with the care of sheep up to 55 hours in summer and 56 hours in 
winter. Additional pa^^nnents are to be made in respect of the 
lambing season. In the case of male workers of 21 yeai^s of age and 
over, employed wholly or mainly as stockmen, the minimum rate is 
38s. per week of 52 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter, and 
such additional hours as may be required for the performance 
of customary duties in connexion with the care of stock up to 
56 hours in summer and 68 hours in winter. The minimum rate 
in the case of other male workers of 21 years of age and over is 
32s. per week of 48 hours in winter and 52 hours in summer, 
with overtime in the case of all classes of male workers at 9|rd. 
per hour on weekdays and lljd. per hour on Sundays. In the 
case of female workers of 17 years of age and over the mmimum 
rate is 5|d. per hour for all time worked. 

Monmouthshire, — ^An Order continuing as from March 16 for a 
period of 12 months the existing minimum and overtime rates of 
wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female 
workers. The rates in question are — ^in the case of male workers 
of 21 years of age and over, 32s. per week of 48 hours in winter 
and 50 hours in summer, with overtime at 9|d. per hour on week- 
days and ll|d. per hour on Sundays, and in the case of female 
workers of 17 years of age and over, 6d. per horn for all time 
worked. 

Northumberland. — ^An Order to come into operation at noon on 
May 13 (when the existing rates are due to expire) and to continiie 
in force until noon on May 13, 1928, fixing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male and female workers. The minimum, rates 
in question are in the case of male workers of 21 years of age 
and over employed wholly or mainly as stewards, horsemen, 
cattlemen, stockmen, or shepherds and hired by the week or longer 
period, 39s. for householders and 36s. for workers who are not 
householders (instead of 40s. and 37s., respectively, as at present), 
and in the case of other classes of male workers (other than casual 
workers), 32s. (instead of 33s. as at present) per week of 48 hours 
in winter and 52J hours in summer, with overtime for all classes 
above mentioned at one and a-quarter times the general minimum 
time rate on weekdays, and one and a-half times the general 
minimum time rate on Sundays. The minimum rate for casual 
male workers of 18 years of age and over is 7^d« per hour. In the 
case of female workers of 18 years of age and over the TriiTiirnuTo 
rate is 5d. per hour, except in the case of casual workers, where 
the minimum rate is 3d. per hour, the overtime rate in each case 
being Id, per hour above the general minimum time rate otherwise 
applicable. 
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Worcestershire. — ^Aii Order continuing as from idarcli 6 mitil Marcli d, 
1938g the existing miminnm and overtime rates of wages for male 
and female workers. The nxinimmn rates are in the ease of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over, 30s. per v'eek of 50 lioni^s 
in summer and 48 hours in winter, with overtime for stockmen, 
shepherds, and waggoners at 7d. per horn ux> to 53 hours in 
suinmer and 51 hours in wunter, and 9d. per hoar in excess of those 
hours, and for other male workers, 9d. per hour for all overtime 
employment. In the ease of female workers of 18 years of age 
and over, the miniimim rate is 4^d. per hour, with overtime at 
5|d. per hour. 

Glamorganshire. — ^An Order to come into operation on Marcii 2 
(when the existing rates are due to expire) and to continue in 
force until March I, 1928, fixing minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for male and female workers. The minimum rates in 
the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over are 40s. per 
week of 60 hours for workers employed wholly or mainly as stock- 
men, cattlemen, cowmen, horsemen, shepherds, or bailiffs, with 
overtune at lid. per hour, and in the case of other male workers, 
36s. per week of 52 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter (instead 
of 50 and 48 hours respectively, as at present), with overtime at 
lOd. per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on Sundays. In the 
ease of female workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum 
rate is 6d. per hour, with overtime at 7d. j3er hour on weekdays 
and 7Jd. per hour on Sundays. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

5i« :|s ❖ jS: Ms 

Enforeement of Minimum Rates of Wages. — During the month 
ending March 15, legal proceedings were instituted against eight 
employers for failure to pay minimum and overtime rates of wages 
fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers in 


agriculture. 

Particulars of the cases are as follows ; 

— 











Arrears 

Workers 

County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 

of 


con- 









wages 


cerned 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 


Hereford . . 

Hay . . 


— 


3 

18 

0 

4 13 

0 

1 

Monmouth 

Abergavenny 

0 

6 

0 


— 


49 11 

6 

3 

,, 

Monmouth . . 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

6 

77 16 

0 

5 

Devon 

Holsworthy . . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

33 17 

8 

1 

,, • • 

,, • • 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

25 18 

0 

1 


,, 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

50 12 

0 

1 

Hants 

Basingstoke . . 

6 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

18 14 

0 

2 

Su&olk . . 

Framlingham 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

12 10 

0 

1 


In regard to the case heard at Monmouth, an inspector visited the 
employer concerned in February, 1926, and explained that the Mon- 
mouthshire Agricultural Wages Committee had prohibited the reckoning 
of any benefit or advantage as part payment of .minimum rates of 
wages, and that if a worker was pro\dded, for instance, with boaixi 
and lodging the matter must be treated as a separate transaction, as 
no deduction on that account could be mad© from payment of wages. 
A recent re-inspection revealed the fact that, for the first week after 
the inspector’s visit, wages were paid in accordance with the Ordem, 
but that subsequently the employer reverted to his former method of 
payment, which resulted in an infringement of the Act, inasmuch 
even if m reasonable allowance could have been legally made Tor 
benefits provided, the workers would still have received less than tltm 
equivalent of the mimmum wage. 
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Fcot-ani-Moiltll Blsease, — ^No fresh centre of disease has been 
discovered sine© the issue of the March number of the Joubnal; but 
two further outbreaks have been confirmed in existing infected areas . 
Ih© first was conr.rmed at Tamworth, Staffs, on February 24; and 
the other at Little Tey, Colchester, Essex on the March 4. 

Twenty-on© outbreaks have been conGrmed in all since January 1 
last, involving eight counties, and the slaughter of 1;004 cattle, 505 
sheep, and S48 pigs. 

:je ^ 5jj jje * 

Falure to Mender Agrieulturai Returns,— As a result of the 
passing of the Agricultural Returns Act, 1925, the annual agricultural 
returns of the acreage of crops and number of live stock became 
compulsory. Comparatively few occupiers failed to render their 
returns in 1926, but proceedings were taken against four occupiers, 
and fines varying fiom £1 to £3 were imposed in each case. 

^ JSt 53e 

Leaflets Issued by the Ministry. — Since the date of the list given in 
the March (1927) issue of this Joxtbnal, p. 1162, the following leaflet® 
have been issued : — 

Eewriiten : — 

FTo. 16. Apple Sucker. 

Revised : — 

No. 308. Plum Aphiides. 

Amended : — 

No. 279. Technical Advice for Farmer®. 

^ ^ He ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Inorganic Plant Poisons and Stimulants. By Winifred E. Brenchley, 
D.Sc., F.L.S. (Cambridge : The University Press. Price 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the reactions of animals and 
plants to chemical reagents and to physical conditions may be very 
pronounced, even when the reagents are present in extremely dilute 
solutions, or the differences in physical conditions are only measurable 
by most exact methods. The reaction of plants to minute traces of 
such mineral elements as occur exceptionally in quantity in natural 
"soils has been investigated by many research workers with varying 
results. In 1914, Dr. Brenchley published a concise account of the 
work done up to that date, and a second edition of her book has just 
appeared in which new results are incorporated, especially those 
concerning Manganese and Boron. The methods employed can be 
classified under the four headings of water cultures, sand cultures, soil 
cultures in pots, and field experiments. It is doubtful if sufficient is 
yet known to justify the use in practical agriculture of any of the 
inorganic substances investigated. With copper compounds, stimula- 
tion may be manifest at low concentrations and poisoning at higher 
concentrations. With zinc compoimds, it appears that stimulation occurs 
in some species of liigher plants in soil but not in water cultures. No 
definite evidence of stimulation has yet been obtained with any arsenic 
compound, however great the dilution at which it was applied. Boron, 
below a certain limit of concentration, exercises a favourable influence 
upon plant growth, and for some species, ©specially of the pea family, 
small quantities of Boron appear to be as essential for healthy develop- 
ment'as any of the more abundant elements generally regarded as 
nutritive in function. The concentrations of Boron which cause stimula- 
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tion are remarkably low. Thus, with peas, concentrations from 
1/100,000 downwards to 1/20,000,000 caused improvement in growth. 
Manganese, again, exerts a toxic influence on plants if it is available in 
too great amount, but small quantities appear to cause a very general 
stimulation of growth. It is probable that researches with Boron and 
Manganese are most likely to yield practical results, although the 
teclTDic|iie of applying to economic farming the favourable results 
obtained under easily controlled laboratory conditions has still to be 
found. 

Rainfall Atlas of the British Isles. (Published by the Royal 

Meteorological Society, 49 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 

Price 15s. net.) 

1^0 apologj^ is needed for the review in this JoxJBNAn of a book 
dealing with rainfall. The importance of accurate rainfall data, both 
in the practical business of farming and in scientific research in agri- 
culture, needs little stress. Different crops require different amounts of 
moisture at their various growth stages ; rainfall at certain times of 
the year may hinder farming operations, such as ploughing, seeding 
and harvesting, and may spoil a crop after harvesting ; and rainfall 
has an influence on the prevalence of pests and diseases of crops and 
on the action of manures. 

The volume luider review is exceedingly well produced, and will be 
valuable in any general surveys of the effect of rainfall on the agri- 
culture of the country, and in the first stages of any detailed surveys 
on the subject. Throe full -page maps show the rainfall distribution 
in the ‘‘ average ” year, in a very wet year (1872), and in a very dry 
year (1887). A series of 56 half -page maps show, for each year 
from 1868 to 1923, the distribution of rainfall expressed as a percentage 
of the average; 12 full -page maps show the distribution of average 
rainfall for each month of the year. An introduction, by Dr. H. R. 
Mill, gives a history of the British Rainfall Organization, and an 
account of the methods used in the construction of the maps. The 
atlas shows that rainfall increases from east to west, and is highest 
in the neighbourhood of the highest land. The normal annual rainfall 
for England and Wales is 35-23 inches ; but in the Snowdon district 
an average of over 200 inches is reached, and in Borrowdale an average 
of over 180 inches ; the average falls to 20 inches in the south-east of 
Essex and the north-east of Kent. In the wet year of 1872, the rain- 
fall for England and Wales was 50-8 inches, and in the dry year of 1887, 
26-1 inches. In the former year a fall of 244 inches was reached in 
Cimiberland, and in the latter year the fall for the Thames estuary 
was less than 15 inches. The sequence of wet and dry years is very 
irregular ; thus from 1868 onwards there were two wet years, two 
dry, one very wet, two rather dr>^, nine consecutive wet, two dry, etc. 

The normal rainfall of every month is distributed in substantially 
the same way as the normal rainfall of the j^ear. For the east and 
south the rainiest month is October ; for the west and north December 
or January ; for the whole of England and "Wales the driest month is 
April (followed closely by May and June), and the wettest October 
(followed closely by December). 

Pol'l'cs anil the. Lani. By C. Dampier-Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. 

(Cambridge University Press. Price 6s. net.) 

In this little book of 200 pages, the chief results of recent inquiry 
regarding the state of agriculture and the future of the land are 
brought under review. The author, impressed by the fact that there is 
no general understanding of the economic conditions which determine 
the methods of British farming, or of the causes wMoh produce agricul- 
tural prosperity or adversity, makes his own attempt to understand 
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these conditions and canses, and sets out in the clearest possible style 
the facts and inferences which have helped him in his study. 

Begarding- agricultural depression, he shows that, when the general 
price level is falling, depression is inevitable. Neither skilful cultivation, 
co-operative marketing, nor import duties can prevent it, though they 
may mitigate its effects. The farmers’ troubles, he concludes, ar(3 
caused by unremunerative prices, as has been consistently and con- 
tinually pointed out by the National Farmers’ Union. 

The only complete cure would be a stabilization of the general 
price level, for the chief cause of depression is not agricultural or 
economic, but monetary'.” The author does not decry partial remedies ; 
indeed, he thinks that alleviation may be all that is possible “ until 
Nature in the form of a new goldiield or Man in the form of a refusal 
to produce enough food at present ra-tes ” effects a radical cure. 

He points out that the farmer is less able to bear a continued fall 
in prices than other producers because of the length of time his 
operations take. His costs begin months before he sells his produce; 
consequently falling prices mean adversity. It is only when prices 
are rising that a farmer can look for prosperity. 

On a grass dairy farm the economic lag is only about seven months, 
as compared with double that time on an arable farm. Hence is seen 
the sound economic reason which imderlies the general opinion that 
grass land is safer than arable land. 

The book can be recommended with confidence to all interested in 
agriculture. 

The Principles of Dairy-Farming. By G. H. Garrad, N.D.A,, 
Farmer and Stochbreeder Manuals. (London : Ernest Bemi, 
Ltd. Piiee 7s. 6d, net.) 

This handbook of 200 pages is a concise review of the chief factors 
which influence success in modern dairy-farming. The suitability of 
a farm for milk production, and the breeding and management of 
young stock, is shown in a practical manner : the chief aspects, also, 
of milk production and the feeding of dairy cows are brought up-to-date, 
supported by reference to recent experiments and publications on the 
subject. The author comments on many controversial matters, 
the use of roots, milldng thrice daily, breeding and the use of minerals, 
whilst the significance of clean milk production and its influence on 
eonsximietion by the public is discussed. The book should bo of service 
to milk producers and students, also members of the general public 
who may wish to gain an insight into the many aspects of this branch, 
of agriculture. 

!|! ^ ^ 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Agricuitiire, General and Miscellaneous 

DuJimml du Monceau. — A Practical Treatise of Husbandry ; 
IT^Tierein are contained many useful and valuable experiments 
and observations in the New Husbandry, collected during a 
series of years. Also the most approved Practice of the best 
English Farmers in the Old Method of Husbandry. (491 pp.) 
London, 1759. [63 (022) ; 63 (42).] 

King^ F. H, — ^Faimers of Forty Centuries, or Permanent Agri- 
culture in China, Korea and Japan. (379 pp.) London : 
Jonathan Cape, 1926, i2s. 6d. [63 (5).] 

Fitzrmidolph, Helen E,, and M, DorieL — ^The Rural Industries 

of England and Wales : A Survey made on behalf of the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. Vol. ii. — 
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Osier Growing and Basketry and Some Bnral Factories. 
{159 pp. + 12 pL) London: Oxford University Press» 1926, 
os. [63.193; 63.3412.] 

Bussell^ Sir E, J . — Soil Conditions and Plant Growth (Sth Edition). 
Tile Bothams ted Monographs on Agricultural Science. (516 pp.) 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1927, 18s. [63.115 ; 63.161.] 
Brenckley, If. E , — Inorganic Plant Poisons and Stimulants. 
(2nd Edition.) (134 pp.) Cambridge University Press, 1927. 
10s. 6d. [58.11 ; 63.168.] - 

Gamf H . — Fertilizers : Their Sources, Manufacture and Uses. 

(116pp.) London: Pitman, 1926, 3s. [63.16.] 

Cutler f D. Ward. — ^Evolution, Heredity, and Variation. (147 pp.) 

London : Christophers, 1925, 4s. [575.1.] 

Royal Meteorological Society . — ^Rainfall Atlas of the British Isles, 
(12 pp. -j- 44 pL) Published by the Society at 49, Cromwell 
Boad, South Kensington, S.W. 7, 1926, 15s. [912 ; 651.5.] 

Horticulture and Fruit 

Watson, Margaret J. M . — The Home Preservation of Fruit and 
Vegetables. (142 pp. -j- 12 pL) Oxford University Press ; 
London : Humphrey Milford, 1926, 6s. [664.84 ; 664.85.] 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. — ^Food Investiga- 
tion Special Report Ho. 27 : Temperature Conditions in 
Refrigerated Holds carrying Apples. By A. J. M. Smith. 
(52 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1926, Is. 6d. [664.8.] 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. — Food Investiga- 
tion Special Report No. 29 : Temperature Conditions in Small 
Cold Storage Chambers containing Fruit. By A. J. M. Smith. 
(37 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1926, Is. [664.8.] 
Thomas, H. H . — ^Pruning made Easy : How to Prune Rose Trees, 
Fruit Trees and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. (184 pp. -j- 
8pL) London: Cassell & Co., 1927, 2s. 6d. [63.41-195; 63.524; 
63.522.] 

Thomas. H. ‘ H. — ^Home-Grown Vegetables : The Amateur’s 
Guide to Their Cultivation. (184 pp. -f 8 pL) London : Cassell 
& Co., 1927, 2s. 6d. [63.511.] 

Thomas, H. H. — ^An Easy Guide to Gardening- (184 pp, 8 pL) 
London : Cassell & Co., 1927, 2s. 6d. [63.5.] 

Thomas, S. E . — ^Rock Gardening for Beginners, (184 pp. + 8 pi.) 

London ; Cassell & Co., 1927, 2s. 6d. [63.52.] 

Lambert, N., and Thofnas, H. H . — Sweet Peas for Amat©ui‘H. 

(184 pp. + 8 pL) London : Cassel & Co., 1927, 2s. 6d. [63.522,] 
Thomas, E. H . — 500 Popular Flowers and How to Grow Them. 
(184 pp. -f 8 pi.) London : Cassell & Co., 1927, 2s, 6d. [63.522.] 

Plant Pests ^ and Biseases 

South-Mastem Agricultural College, Wye. — ^Bulletin No. 6 : Some 
Soil Insects and Their Treatment. By F. V, Theobald. (6 pp.) 
Wye, 1927, 6d. [63,27.] 

Appel, Dr. Otto. — ^Taschenatlas der Krankheiten der Zucherriibe. 
(22 pp, -j- 20 pi.). Berlin : Paul Parey, 1926. [63,24-33 ; 

63.27-33.] 

Wardlaw, G, W . — ^Lanarkshire Strawberry Disease : A Report 
for the Use of Growers. (38 pp. -f 4 pL) University of Glasgow, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

The Liiilitligow Committee j after surveying the %\iiole 
marketing field, made the following recommendation in its 
final report* : — 

Markets and Fairs “ During the course of our inquiry 

in England and we have keen struck by the lack of 
Wales readily available information regard- 

ing the markets of the country. This 
appears to be due to the fact that there is no general 
body of legislation on the subject ; many markets owe 
their origin to early charters, others are controlled by 
local authoiities under private Acts of Parliament, 
while others have been established under the general 
powers of the Public Health and other Acts. As a result, 
there is no Government Department which is concerned 
to consider the relation of local markets to the food 
supply of the country, their influence on prices, or their 
general suitability from the point of view either of the 
consumer or the producer. The Ministry of Health in 
England and Wales and the Department of Health in 
Scotland only come into the picture, we understand, 
in connexion with the powers of local authorities 
(mainly in regard to sanitation and finance) as prescribed 
by certain Acts of Parliament, and cannot deal in any 
way with the wider aspect of the question to which 
we have referred above. As a preliminary step to the 
further consideration of this question," we think it desirable 
that the Government Departments concerned shouM 
collect and publish information as to the control and 
ownership of markets and any relative inf 
to be, useful/’ ' , ' , ; ' - 

* DepartmmU<xl-CommiUee cn Distribution and -Prices ^ 

Produce Final Meport, p. 41. [Cmd, 2008.]’ H.M.- Stationei^' Office,' 
Price Is. net. ' ' . " ' 
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In fiirthieraiice of this recommendation, a survey of the 
agricultural markets and fairs in England and Wales has been 
undertaken 'by the Ministry in connexion with, and comple- 
mentary to, its investigations into marketing. Sufficient progress 
has been made with this survey to enable a preliminary report 
to be prepared.* This presents a general view of markets and 
market conditions in this country and is intended to serve as a 
background to later and more detailed reports on this subject. 

In the introductory chapter of this first report the historical 
and legal foundations of markets and fairs, and the statutes and 
regulations affecting their administration and control, are 
briefly reviewed. Since 1847, no general enactment regulating 
markets has been made ; it is not surprising, therefore, that 
little uniformity, and much that is anomalous, is present in 
the mass of laws and statutes which govern the markets of 
to-day. 

In subsequent chapters, the markets are classified according 
to the commodities sold and the methods of sale. Wholesale 
markets arc divided, broadly, into markets in producing areas 
and markets in consuming centres. The former are sub- 
divided into (a) fruit and vegetable markets, (b) egg and 
poultry markets, (c) cheese and butter markets, (d) corn and 
provender markets, and (e) wool auctions. The latter are 
resolved into three main classes : (a) fruit, flower and vegetable 
markets, (b) fish and poultry markets, and (e) mea^t markets. 
From views expressed by competent authorities, the chief 
features to be considered in the provision of wholesale market 
facilities are summarized. 

Live-stock markets, on account of their outstanding import- 
ance to the farming community, are considered in greater 
detail. Private treaty is stiU the main method of business in 
a few large fat-stock markets, which are mainly dealers’ clearing- 
houses, and also in the large store-stock markets, especially 
those to which large numbers of Irish cattle are consigned. 
Four kinds of five-stock auctions are distinguished according 
to their size and location, and the superiority of large over 
small markets from the standpoint of equipment and competi- 
tive sale is stressed. The desirable features of a well-planned 
live-stock market are indicated, and the case for the abolition of 
live-stock street markets, where they exist, is "Stated. 'The 
powers of control exercised by public authorities and private 

Marfefe and Fam in England and Walm (Fart I). Economic 
Ho. 13. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 6d. net. 
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owners over auction markets are discussed, and it isskowntiiat 
the powers of local authorities are often restricted and may lead 
both to an excessive number of auctioneers and to a elasMng of 
sales. 

Since the main weakness of the present system in England 
is the uimecessary number of small separate auctions, whether 
for the sale of live stock, eggs, poultry or wool, the suggestion is 
put forward that the four parties mainly concenied—nainely, 
farmers, auctioneers, buyers and market owners — should get 
together and form district committees for the purpose of 
examining the markets in their respective areas and agreeing 
on some rearrangement which vdll have the effect of eliminating 
the smaller markets and strengthening the larger. The 
suggestion is also made that there would appear to be a 
reasonable case for the greater exercise of central, i.e,, national, 
authority in regard to market problems of more than local 
significance, including the economic development of markets 
generally. 

The importance of markets, ‘ not only for their functions 
in the marketing system, but equally for their reactions on 
agriculture, is emphasized in the concluding chapter of the 
Report. Markets are institutions of great antiquity, but they 
have still a large part to play in the vast trade in agricultural 
products which is transacted in this country. 

With the aid of the grant recently made to the Ministry by 
the Empire Marketing Board, the report is being issued at the 
nominal price of 6d. net. It is freely illustrated, and should be of 
service not only to all concerned with the control and adminis- 
tration of markets, but to producers, distributors and others 
interested in agricultural marketing. A knowledge of the 
markets of the country is essential iE the methods of marketing 
agricultui’al produce are to be fully understood. 

A description of Dresden markets, which are generally 
quoted on the Continent as the embodiment of all that is best 
in Hve-stock markets and abattoir construction and design, and 
interesting notes on markets in other countries are contained 
in m appendix to the report. 
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Akothbb of the well-known periodical conferences was held 
at the Rothamsted Experimental Station on March 22, the 
subject on this occasion being cultiYation. 
Eothamstei Sir Daniel Hall occupied the chair in the 

Conference on absence, throngh illness, of the Rt. Hon, 
Cultivation Lord Bledisloe. In his introductory 
remarks, the Chairmak compared the 
present monetary relationship between wheat and wages with 
that of pre-war days. The problem before the farmer was to 
adjust the methods of the farm to a period of dear labour and 
comparatively low returns for his produce. 

Dr. B. A. Keen defined the objects of cultivation as (1) the 
elimination of weeds, (2) the control of moisture, and (3) the 
formation of tilth. Tillage was the most costly item of farm 
expenditure, and the surest way to reduce it was by means of 
labour-saving implements and machinery. Rotary cultivation 
was recently compared at Rothamsted with flat and ridge 
cultivation in the growing of swedes. The stubbles were 
ploughed in the autumn in the ordinary way. In spring, the 
portions intended for flat and ridge work were cross-ploughed 
and subsequently worked down to the requisite tilth. In the 
case of the other portion, cross-ploughing was omitted, a seed 
bed being formed at one operation by a rotary tiller. 

The rotary tiller left the soil in a finely comminuted state, 
puffy and spongy. After a roller had been passed over the 
ground, the seed was sown at an even depth. Germination 
and early growth were good, and, for some time, this plot 
promised best of all. Then, suddenly, the ground set hard ; 
growth was checked ; and the final crop was inferior to that - 
obtained by ordinary methods. 

No farmyard manure was used in the trial. It is possible, 
therefore, that the state of fineness reached was too extreme 
for a naturally sticky sod, deficient in organic matter. It 
might be that the sort of tilth required in the conditions 
indicated was one of superficial fineness, super-imposed upon 
a somewhat lumpy and firmer stratum of soil. 

Mr. H. Dbewitt (Chichester) followed with a description 
of farming on brick-earth soil in Sussex. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature is the number of ploughings — at least 
three — ^stifi considered necessary in the preparation of a seed 
bed for roots. Formerly, the number of workings was even 
.greater, but a saving in this respect has been brought about by 
'the' ,, use of -disc ,implements and spring tooth harrows. 
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PlougMngj pressing and broadcasting are still the recognized 
routine for wheat. 

Mr. J. Joyce (Taunton) dealt with practice in Somerset. 
The basic implement of cultivation is a one-w^ay plough^ 
fitted with a digger breast and sMm coulter. The iast-iiamed 
attachment is invaluable for burying vegetation of al kinds^ 
whether weeds or catch-crops. Mr. Joyce emphasized the 
importance of timely work and of taking special pains to 
secure a satisfactory seed bed, more pai'ticularly on land in 
poor heart. In the case of spring cereals, the tilth should be 
such that one can easily drag one’s toe along in the soil nearly 
up to the instep. 

Well-farmed land, where roots have been folded, should be 
ploughed 7 or 8 in. deep. Land previously impoverished will 
give a better return if ploughed with a lighter furrow. Mangolds 
and sugar beet should be grown, preferably, in fields abutting 
on a good highway. Mr. Joyce generally took the former 
after a catch-crop of trifolium and vetches, folded off in April. 
As the fold is moved on, farmyard manure is applied and 
turned in with the one-way plough. 

Generally, Mr. Joyce advocated deep ploughing, followed by 
stirring, which gradually diminishes in depth, to finally shallow 
harrowing and rolling. 

Mr. J. Steel (Rochford) dealt with cultivation in South-East 
Essex, in a climate with an average rainfall of about 20 in. 
Here potatoes are extensively grown. About 15 loads of dung 
are ploughed down in autumn, followed by steam ploughing 
and subsoiling before spring. 

Later operations are disc harrowing, cultivating, harrowing, 
and opening by a combined double-row ridger and manure 
drill. Eight women plant the potatoes, which are covered by a 
single baiilker doing 4 acres per day. Rye, sown after early 
potatoes, is 1 ft, high in February, when it is fed off by ewes 
and lambs. 

Plumage Archer barley, drilled in October or November, yields 
from six to eight quarters per acre, and is, in every way, 
superior to that sown in spring. Mangolds for milk production 
were given up in favour of water bowls and a somewhat bigger 
ration of cake and meal. 

As a result of changing to cMlled digging ploughs^ idth 
reversible shares, Mr. Steel reduced the smith’s bil from 5s. per 
acre to a few pence. Of particular' interest 'was Ms account of 
how man, horse and mechanical ^ power './can '-be 'Combined: 
economioaEy' in farm work. 
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Mr. Spillmak recounted the methods adopted on the large 
farms of the Yorkshire wolds, where a farmer may have 
from 600 to 1,000 acres under the plough. In general, a four- 
course rotation is followed — namely, roots, barley, seeds, corn — 
the last-named consisting , partly of wheat and partly of oats. 

Sheep, at the rate of one per acre, have heen considered 
indispensable on this class of farm, but the recent fall in prices, 
coupled with the high cost of growing roots, is operating 
seriously against finaiicial success. Some farmers are beginning 
to look to temporary leys and kale as a way out of their 
difficulties. 

As a means of saving labour, the use of the double-furrow 
plough is rapidly gaining in favour. It is interesting to note 
that in this high-lying part of Yorkshire two of the most 
successful cereals are Little Joss wheat and Goldfinder oats. 
The latter, however, must be got in early. 

A useful discussion followed, after which Sir John Russell 
briefly summed up the chief pomts of the papers. 

!^e ^ ^ ^ 

The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, which 
is referred to from time to time in these pages, is an organization 
of an official character established by an 
Intemational international treaty or convention in 1905 
Institute of to which some 70 different countries have 

Agriculture now adhered. The expenses of the 

Institute are shared by these countries on 
a scale divided into five classes, the contribution of each 
country being determined by the class in which it is enrolled. 
The total expenditure of the Institute for 1927 and 1928 
has been fixed at 5,260,000 lire, or about £50,000, but there is 
in addition certain expenditure covered by voluntary contri- 
butions which are made from time to time for special purposes 
either by Governments or by private organizations. 

The work of the Institute has in the past been mainly 
directed to the collection and publication of information 
relating to agriculture, the most important being perhaps 
the issue of international statistics of the production of crops, 
though in addition the Institute has maintained since its 
foundation the regular pubheation of technical and economic 
intelligence. Recently an endeavour has' been made tonxpand 
the activities of the Institute in various directions, and to 
/bring it more directly in touch with scientific' experts on the 
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one hand, and witli agricultural associations on tlie otlier. 
With tills end in view, it is in .process of establishing a Scientific 
Council of eminent men in different countries, who can be 
consulted from time to time either by correspondence or at 
meetings to be held in Rome. In the same w^ay a scheme has 
been devised whereby the principal agricultural associations 
of the different countries will be invited to nominate representa- 
tives who will be available for consultation, and thus advise, 
and keep the Institute informed of the views and opinions 
of practical agriculturists. 

The management of the Institute is entrusted by the terms 
of the treaty to a Permanent Committee, on which each 
adhering Government has a right to be represented by one 
member. For a number of years Great Britain was represented 
by the late Sir Thomas Elliott, who resided in Rome for that 
purpose. Since the death of Sir Thomas Elliott it has been 
decided for the present to discontinue the practice of having 
a resident representative, and Mr. R. J. Thompson, G.B., 
O.B.E., the Assistant Secretary in charge of the Economics 
Division of the Ministry, has been appointed as the 
representative of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on the 
Permanent Committee of the Institute. Mr. Thompson has 
also been appointed by the respective Governments as the 
representative of Australia, Canada, India and New Zealand, 
on the Permanent Committee. 

Jie Hf. 3ft 

The Ministry's annual report on the acreage of crops and 
grass, the production of the principal crops, the number of 
live stock, the number of agricultural 
Agricnltiiral holdings, and the number of agricultural 

Statistics, 1926 * workers employed thereon in England 
Part L and Wales in 1926 has now been issued. 

The report discusses the method employed 
by the Ministry in estimating production of crops, the chief 
changes in the statistics generally as compared with 1926, the 
increase in the acreage of sugar beet and the quantities of this 
crop dealt with at the various factories, and the number of 
poultry on agricultural holdings. 

The tables attached to the report contain detailed figures 
of the .acreage under each crop, i*, of the numbers of each 
of live stock, and of- the' yields'per 'acre 'of, the ' 'chief ';cropS' in 
each county 'of' England and Wdes, together “TOthsumiil^ - 
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for Great Britain and Ireland over the last 10 years. This 
year, information which for a number of years past has been 
published separately as Parts I and II of the Agricultural 
Statistics has been combined in a single volume, with the object 
of bringing together, for the greater convenience of readers, 
matter which is very closely related. 

This combined report now forms Part I of the Agricultural 
Statistics of England and Wales, 1926, and may be obtained 
through any bookseller, or direct from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, price Is. 3d. net 
or Is. 4d. post free. 

sic ^ ^ sjs 

The experimental period for which the scheme of scholarships 
for the sons and daughters of agricultural workmen and others 
w^as approved, ended on March 31, 1927. 

SeholaxsMps for There were three grades of scholarship : 

Agricultural Class I, for- courses of three or four years at 
Workers universities or veterinary colleges for 
degrees in agriculture, horticulture, or 
veterinary science : Class II, for two-year diploma courses at 
agricultural colleges ; Class III, for short courses at farm 
institutes and similar institutions. During the experimental 
period, 612 scholarships were awarded, 49 in Class I, 55 in 
Class II, and 508 in Class III. 

A report on the working of the experiment has now been 
issued hy the Ministry (Eeport of the Central Scholarships 
Committee published by H.M. Stationer}^ Office, price Is. 3d. 
net). Generally, the progress made by the scholars has been 
noteworthy and some have done exceptionally well. Among the 
small number of Class I scholars who have completed their 
courses, one obtained the degree of M.Sc. ; two that of B.A. 
with, honours ; one, B.Sc. with honours, and two, B.A. with 
post-graduate diplomas. A few have won university prizes, 
one veterinary student gaining the gold medal for Ms class 
two years in succession. In Class II, the educational progress 
made by the majority of the scholars was distinctly good ; 
most of them obtained National Diplomas in addition to 
College Diplomas. The positions taken at farm institutes by 
Class III scholars, bearing in mind their earlier educational 
handicaps, exceeded all expectations. At the date of the Com- 
mittee's. Eeport, 355 Class III students had completed their 
courses, of whom 294 gained the certificates or' diplomas issued 
•by the .institutes, _102 obtaining first-class certificates or certi- 
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ficates with, distinction, and no fewer than 28 of the students 
securing first places in the courses. There were five gold 
medallists, one silver medallist, and a number of other prize 
winners. 

The ultimate aim of the scheme is to benefit the agricultural 
industry as a whole. The Committee state : Inland work, 
success depends largely on the efficiency and sldll of the persons 
engaged in production : any measures which tend to maintain 
and increase the efficiency and skill of selected ‘workers, and 
also to enable them in later life, as bailiffs, foremen, dairy 
managers and otherwise, to direct the details of the industry, 
must have an important effect on the development of agri- 
culture.’' At the same time, there must be prizes in the industry 
to be won if applicants for scholarships are to be forthcoming. 

So far as Class I is concerned, opportunities for testing the 
effects of training have largety been absent, as only 9 out of 49 
scholars have, as yet, completed their courses of study. 
Much interesting information is, however, given in the Com- 
mittee’s Report as to the subsequent progress of the Class II 
and Class III scholars. With exceedingly few exceptions, these 
students have returned to farm work, and some of them, 
particularly the older students, have already substantially 
improved their positions. Within the limits of this note, it is 
impossible to enumerate all the later life successes of scholars, 
but a few examples are given. One Class II student, formerly a 
milk recorder, is now manager of a group of farms totalling over 
1,000 acres ; another, formerly a farm worker, is now 
manager of a well-known experimental farm ; a third, formerly 
a dairymaid, is now an assistant dairy instructress ; a fourth, 
formerly a farm worker, is tillage foreman on an estate of 1,000 
acres ; a fifth, formerly a workiug gardener, is an horticultural 
instructor, and a sixth, another working gardener, is head 
gardener and gardening iustructor at a farm mstitute. Two of 
the Class III scholars are now farm bailiffs, five are foremen, 
four are head stockmen, fifteen are working at farm institutes or 
research stations, one is an assistant horticultural instructor, 
and another is an assistant poultry instructress. Among other 
posts secured by ex-Class III students are managers (and 
manageresses) of dairies, cheese factories and poultry farms. 

In view of the satisfactory results of the experimentai 
scheme, the Government have decided to continue the scholar- 
ships in a slightly modified form, as recommended by the 
Committee. Particulars of the continuing scheme were given 
on p. 79 of last month’s (April) issue of this Journal. 
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THE NEED FOR IMPROVED ' METHODS OF 
SELLING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

R. J. Thomfsoi^, O.B, O.B.E., 

Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Beitish farm produce is meeting with a rapidly growing 
competition from all parts of the world, and this competition 
is remarkable for the extent to which it is made up of produce 
of the highest class. At one time, most imported produce 
(apart from certain luxury articles, such as early fruits) was, 
on the average, inferior, and British produce could hold its own 
by reason of freshness or nearness to market. In recent years, 
the standard of imported produce has been so raised that much 
of it competes very closely with the best English produce. 
In all cases, imported produce is in a superior position as a 
commercial product on account of regularity of supply, even- 
ness of quality and other considerations which admit of goods 
being dealt with on a large scale. The result is that, with many 
coinmodities, wholesale merchants find it more convenient and 
advantageous to handle imported goods, and English farm 
produce is being gradually pushed off the wholesale market. 

There are naturally many reasons which have led to this 
change in position, such, for example, as the development of 
refrigeration, but, in essence, standardization appears to be the 
real secret of the commercial success of imported produce on 
our home markets. The classification of the produce into 
grades according to quality, and the observance of absolute 
uniformity in the grades, enables the purchaser to get exactly 
what he wants ; wholesale trading is facilitated, distribution 
is made more elastic and less costly, sales can be made on 
description only, credit can be obtained from banks, and 
business, instead of being conducted on retail lines where 
each consignment differs from the next, is put on a commercial 
footing. Standardization is, of course, much more easily 
applied to some articles than to others, bnt it is questionable 
if there is any article on the wholesale imported food market 
wHch is not standardized to some extent. There is, therefore, 
an urgent need for the application of standardization to 
English produce, so that it may be put more on a footing with 
imported goods. Apart from purely commercial advantages, 
the classification of produce into quality grades results in 
higher relative prices to the producer for the top grades, and 
thus encourages and stimulates the production of the better 
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qualities. Indeed, one remedy for agricultural depression is 
to be found in raising the average quality of the output, so 
that a larger proportion is really of first quality and realizes 
fiTvSt quality prices. 

No doubt standardization begins on the farm, but, from 
a marketing standpoint, grading may be regarded as the 
first stage in standardization, and the first step towards efiective 
grading is the definition of standard grades for the different 
commodities. Another phase of standardization lies in the 
selection and fixation of the most advantageous form of 
package — ^its dimensions and capacity, its construction and 
cost — so that the uniformity in quality secured by grades is 
supported and aided by uniformity in the package, the two 
taken forming a unit understood and recognized in the trade. 
To secure uniformity by these means presupposes some 
measure of agreement among aU concerned, both producers 
and distributors, so that they all work along the same lines. 

It is here that our competitors have such an enormous 
advantage. The fact that the goods exported to this country 
have, of necessity, to be concentrated in a limited number of 
channels and dealt with in large consignments of a wholesale 
character, naturally, and almost inevitably, leads to a certain 
uniformity. The trade falls into the hands of large co-operative 
societies or other trading organizations, which adopt measures 
of this sort, in the first instance, for their own convenience 
and for the furtherance of business. A further stage, which is 
becoming increasingly common, is for Governments to control 
by regulation the quality of the goods exported, and to insist 
on the adoption of standard grades. These methods cannot 
easily be applied in this country. Even in the exporting 
areas ” of England and Wales, there is no bottle neck/’ such 
as a port, through which goods have to pass and at which 
their quality can be controlled, while the voluntary control 
of production and trade by large co-operative organizations, 
which is so successful on the Continent and in the United States, 
does not offer very favourable prospects owing to the .limited 
extent to which co-operative principles have been applied by 
producers to the sale of agricultural produce in this country. 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider- how, the principles 
involved and the objects aimed, at .can be* secured by ,ineans 
suited to our special conditions. . An ■ essential pielimiuary 
the close investigation of the circumstances of the trad^'in.each. 
commodity. This is being carried out^ by the - Ministry^, 
the results are. being published in the Reports in the Econojnie 
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Seriea. As regards standard grades, the Ministry is putting 
forward proposals and suggestions ■setting out exactly the 
classes into which each commodity might be divided on a 
weight and quality basis. These are only put forward, in' the 
first instance, in a tentative manner, and it is for the trades 
concerned to couvsider how far these grades are suitable to 
their particular circumstances, or what modification of them is 
desirable. In order, however, that the proposals may be 
judged by actual examples, demonstrations of these grades as 
applied to eggs, poultry, fruit and pigs will be on view at a 
number of agricultural shows during the coming summer. 

The best form of package is, perhaps, more difficult to 
determine than the grades of quality, but the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different types are being discussed in the 
same way. In the Fruit Eeport, a complete set of standard 
packages is put forward for consideration. In the case of 
poultry and eggs, a Committee representative of all sections 
of the industry is, at the invitation of the Ministry, considering 
the types of packages which can best be recommended. When 
this Committee has reported, specimens of the packages recom- 
mended will be shown at the Demonstrations at Agricultural 
Shows referred to above. 

The determination of grades and the selection of packages is 
one stage on the road, but it does not solve the question how 
they are to be made effective and brought into common use. 
Cooking at the matter from a broad point of view, there 
seem to be certain lines of action which deserve considera- 
tion. In the first place, it must be recognized that only those 
producers whose output is large can themselves perform the 
services of grading and packing economically and efficiently. 
As a general rule, in areas of surplus production, the output 
of many producers needs to be brought together and dealt 
with on a sufficiently large scale to spread the cost of handling 
and to secure the highest efficiency. This concentration and 
bulk handling of produce can he done by producers^ 
co-operative societies, or, alternatively, by traders who buy 
up the produce and themselves prepare it for market, or, 
again, by organizations which act as agents for producers and 
may be financed by them. 

The problem is to bring the various interests together and 
secure agreement as to common action ; no single system will 
meet all circumstances, but it may be useful to consider some 
of , the principal alternatives. It is possible to have a purely 
voluntary system, or a compulsory system, or a combination 
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of bothj that is to say, a voluntary system, inider which those 
who elect to come vdthin its operation accept certain legal 
obligations, 

A voluntary system, which would be suitable for certain 
commodities, can be suggested on the following lines, mz., 
the formation of a union or association of persons engaged 
in the sale of some particular agricultural product in an 
'' exporting area ” with a view to their agreeing mutually 
and Jointly to adopt a definite system of grading and 
packing. By the phrase exporting area ’’ is meant an 
area where the bulk of the output is regularly sent in wholesale 
quantities elsewhere. In so far as produce is already collected 
and graded by distributors rather than by producers, it would 
be a case of uniting these distributors for joint action on the 
lines suggested. Alternatively, if the existing agencies were 
few or inefficient, the most effective method would be for 
producers to set up such collecting or pacldng centres as were 
needed to deal with the output. In any case, the object would 
be to secure that sales and deliveries of a wholesale character 
(i.e., above a prescribed quantity) should be made only on the 
basis of the agreed grades and in the prescribed packages. 

An additional strength would be given to such an association 
by the use of a trade mark or brand to be applied only to 
produce of a defined quality or grade. The members of the 
association would agree on a system of voluntary control 
whereby a brand — signifying excellence of quality — was use^ 
and exclusively used, for produce which fulfilled certain 
requirements. To make such a trade mark or brand of real 
value, a good deal of advertising would be necessary, and the 
brand would need to be used not only in the wholesale but in 
the retail trade. The difficulty, of course, is to ensure that the 
control by the association is sufficiently strong and effective 
to prevent the brand from being improperly used. This 
involves not only inspection of consignments, but power to 
enable the association to take action against defaulting 
members and to impose a substantial penalty. 

An experiment somewhat on these lines was made, as regards 
fruit, by the Federation of British Growers in 1920-21, hut 
was not successful, mainly owing to the difficulties mentioned. 
In any case, it was national and not. local in its,, conoepiapn, 
and administration, On^ the other hand, the scheme ,,:ipf. tho 
British Glasshouse Produce Marketing Association,: whicli;;,ig^ 
mainly applied to. the output of the Lea Valley and, Wortblqg:, 
areas, and includes, standard grades and packages, a regisi^d 
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""trade mark^ an advertising campaign, and other features, has 
been in operation since 1922. 'The' marketing scheme, now 
being attempted by producers of Cheshire cheese, is somewhat 
similar. No doubt there are many practical difficulties, but 
it is conceivable that a group of producers and distributors 
united together in an ‘‘ exporting area,” grading and packing 
their products on an agreed system, and reinforced by a trade 
mark or brand, could build up an extensive trade, which would 
have the effect of stimulating the production and sale of first- 
class produce. If it were possible to organize associations 
of' this type in exporting areas, it would have the effect of 
putting such exporting areas in a similar position to individual 
countries exporting to the British market. Producers in such 
areas could set up any packing stations or collecting centres 
that they considered necessaiy, either as co-operative societies 
or as Imited companies financed by producers, but it would 
be desirable that existing traders, engaged in a similar business 
ill the area, should form an integral part of the scheme, so that 
all dispatching centres should be conducted on uniform lines 
as regards grades, packages, and the use of a common trade 
mark or brand. Whether an association of producers and 
distributors is a practical proposition can only be settled by 
those concerned, but it should be borne in mind that com- 
bination for a common object is one of the methods by which 
our competitors have obtained their present hold on the 
'Ritish market. 

If a number of such local associations could he formed, then 
the next stage would obviously be the federation of these 
Associations in a national organization, all the units of which 
used the same grades and the same trade mark. 

The difficulty in any purely voluntary scheme, such as the 
above, lies in securing the use of the quality grades, and the 
trade mark, in a uniform manner by all the members of the 
association, and it is in this respect that some Government 
support ' seems likely to be required. It is conceivable ' that 
tMs might be given in two ways without in any way destroying 
the voluntary nature of the scheme, mz.^ by the establishment 
of a Government brand, and by the legalization of standard 
glides. 

The use of a Government brand or trade mark might be 
authorized in respect of commodities reaching a certain 
standard of quality and complying with certain conditions. 
In such a case, it would probably be necessary to license or 
register traders entitled to use the trade mark, to arrange 
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for sampliBg and inspection of consignments, and for penalties 
for misuse. Tlie use of the trade mark, however, would remain 
entirely voliintary, and only those who wished to take 
advantage of it would be subject to the conditions necessary 
to ensure that the mark w^as really a guarantee of qnalty. 
The value of a Government mark might prove quite consider- 
able, and, whilst the mark would require advertising, it would 
also provide a subject w^hich could definitely be advertised. 

Twn examples of Government marks may be mentioned. 
One is the “ Kangaroo ’’ Brand of Australian butter ; all butter 
exported from Australia is graded, and the butter classed as 
‘‘ choicest is branded with a kangaroo to denote that such 
butter is Australia’s best quality. Another is the official 
Danish mark known as the Lur Brand/’ which is applied 
to butter and bacon. This started in a voluntary maimer by 
the registration of a trade mark and the formation of an 
association of co-operative and private creameries wffiich 
agreed to adopt the mark. Subsequently, the Government was 
invited to make the mark obligatory on aU butter exported 
from Denmark, and a mark was also adopted for bacon. In 
the case of butter, a certain quality standard is required, and 
the brand can be used only by approved and registered 
creameries, but, in the case of bacon and pig products, the mark 
is intended more as a guarantee of freedom from disease. In 
both cases, the use of the Government mark has proved a very 
valuable asset to the Danish trade. 

The second method which would be of considerable assist- 
ance would be to legalize approved and agreed grades and 
packages as definite standards of quality and quantity. This 
would enable certain goods to be dealt in on description in the 
same way as a simple weight or measure, i,e., just as a sale of 
a owL implies and requires the delivery of a w^eight of 112 lb., 
so the sale of a specified grade or package w^oukl require the 
delivery of an article of a prescribed quality or quantity. TMs 
again would be legislation of a permissive or voluntary charac- 
ter, as it would only apply to sales made in this way. It could, 
however, be connected up with both the ideas mentioned 
above. The legalization of a standard grade for first quality 
might provide the basis for a standard to which the suggested 
Government mark could he applied, while voluntary associa- 
tions of the ' kind already indicated would certainly be much 
assisted in the Conduct of their business by the existence of 
approved and recognized standards. 
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The above are examples of voluntary or semi-voluntary 
methods which seem worth consideration. There remains the 
question whether^ in the case of certain commodities, the use 
of prescribed grades and, if need be, prescribed packages, 
should not be made compulsory by law, at any rate in wholesale 
transactions - 

The compulsory use of prescribed grades is the method 
most commonly adopted by our competitors, but it is usually 
only applied to produce for export. Its application is thus 
relatively easy, as the produce, having to pass through a port, 
can be inspected and tested to see that it complies with the 
conditions prescribed by law. The adoption of any similar 
system in this country is made correspondingly difficult by 
the absence of any central point at which produce can con- 
veniently be inspected. Nevertheless, the fact that so much 
of the produce put upon our markets is compulsorily graded, 
and is inspected and supervised before export to this country, 
is a very serious matter for agricultural producers in this 
country, and, unless some other system can be devised anti 
brought into operation at an early date, it may be doubted 
whether the mere diffi-culty of compulsory grading will 
constitute a sufficient justification for neglecting to put home 
agricultural produce in a position to compete with imported 
goods. 

In any attempt at compulsory grading, different commodities 
would present different problems which would call for different 
treatment. Broadly, however, the need would be, in the main, 
to regulate the sale of wholesale quantities, and this could 
probably be most conveniently done by legislation reqiiiring 
packers and wholesale distributors to comply with certain 
conditions. Obviously, the consent and co-operation—^rf*^ 
majority of the persons concerned would be required, but it is 
a remarkable and noteworthy fact that there is a growing 
tendency in practically ail exporting countries in the direction 
of legislation regulating trade in one form or another, and that 
this legislation is proposed and passed at the request of the 
persons or organizations concerned, and with their entire 
approval and support. 

In any case, an immediate and rapid improvement in methods 
of marketing agricultural produce in England and Wales is 
needed. The problem is to induce producers and traders to 
recognize that it is in, their own interest, as well as in the 
interest of agriculture and of the country at large, to adopt’ 
methods which will encourage and reward the production ^ of 
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produce of first quality, and thus open the way to a united 
effort to restore home produce to the position it should hold 
by right on the home market. 

Closely connected with the problem, of improved 
methods of marketing is the question of advertising. 
Except ill the case of one or two commodities, advertisement 
has not been much used as a means of increasing the sale of 
home produce, and where it has been adopted the difficulties 
met with have not been small. Taking advertisements in the 
broad sense as including all kinds of publicity, whether by 
means of advertisements in new^spapers or by posters, publica- 
tions, etc., or by means of exhibitions such as the British 
Industries Fair- or the Imperial Fruit Shoiv, there ’ are two 
main objects which may be attained — first, the maintenance 
of the general sentiment in favour of home produce and ; 
second, the creation of a demand for particular predicts. 
An example of advertising of the first kind is afforded by the 
general scheme of the Empire Marketing Board, which is 
aimed at encouraging purchasers to demand and to obtain 
produce from the Empire, both home and overseas. In this 
connexion, the existence of a patriotic desire to support 
home industries is a valuable asset to the home grower, and 
one of which he should take full advantage. 

The creation of an additional demand for particular, products 
presents more difficulty. It is first of all necessary that a 
supply should be forthcoming to meet the demand which the 
advertisement is hoped to create. If the supply is not there to 
meet the demand, not only is the advertisement wasted, but 
it may well be that the demand is diverted into other channelB 
and cannot subsequently be recovered. Further, if , 'tihe 
advertisement is to succeed, there must be means of identify- 
ing the produce both as being of British origin and of first- 
class quality. It is here that prescribed grades or standards 
of quality, supported by a national trade mark or brand, 
become of importance. If only these two ideas could be put 
into operation, adveiffising of particular products would 
become practicable and valuable. AE that would then be 
necessary would be to adjust the scope of the advertisement 
to the available supply in such a way as to create, a corres- 
ponding demand, but if advertisement is to be used effectively 
to enlarge the market, and hence to stimulate production,, it 
needs to be based on a guaranteed standard .of quality, 
suppoi ted by a national trade mark or brand, and accompanied 
by an efficient marketing system.. _ . , 
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RURAL CONTINUATION CLASSES 

Circular Letter to Local Education Authorities. — The follow- 
ing circular letter, upon the subject of ■ Rural Continuation 
Classes, has been forwarded, jointly, from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board of Education to 
Local Education Authorities 

We are directed to refer to the letter of November 25, 1925 
(T.E. 3618/C.L.), issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to County Agricultural Education Authorities, 
and circulated by the Board of Education to the Educa- 
tion Committees which do not deal with agricultural 
education. That letter notified the revised arrangements 
made by the two departments in regard to part-time 
instruction for students between the ages of 14 and 
16, and, in pursuance of the last paragraph, of the letter 
we are now able to lay before Authorities suggestions 
for the conduct of Continuation Classes for students of 
the ages in question. These suggestions, which are incor- 
porated in the enclosed Memorandum, have been formulated 
by the Inter- Departmental Committee of the two Depart- 
ments. It is believed that they are applicable to all rural 
continuation courses which include both a general and a 
technical agricultural element, even though, according to 
the preponderance of one or other of these elements, some 
of these courses, under the revised Regulations shown in 
the Appendix to this circular, may be aidable by the 
Board and others may be aidable by the Ministry. 

The Committee have pointed out that over 60,000 boys 
and girls between the ages of 15 and 16 were employed 
as wage-earners in agriculture at the time of the 1921 Census, 
and that, if regard be also had to those who are not in actual 
employment in a wage-earning capacity, or who are engaged 
in rural pursuits not definitely agricultural, it will be apparent 
that there is much scope for the provision of classes designed 
to stimulate or maintain the interest of these young persons 
in an agricultural career. It is suggested that County 
Authorities should provide organized courses on the lines 
set forth in the Memorandum. The instruction should 
include subjects of general education for both sexes ; with 
the addition, for boys, of such subjects as rural science, 
carpentry, and manual processes, and for girls, of dairying, 
poultry-keeping, horticulture and domestic subjects. In 
particular circumstances, instruction in such a sxibject as 
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dairying, poultry-keeping or korticultui’e will be suitable 
also for boys. In courses of domestic science for girls, it is 
important to include instruction dealing witli the use and 
conservation of home-grovrH produce and with labour- 
saving methods. 

A few authorities have included in their programmes, 
submitted to the Board in pursuance of Circular 1358, 
proposals for some expansion of the continuation school 
system, and it is known that in some areas the question 
of making provision, for students between 14 and 16, under 
the Regulations of the Ministry has been under consideration. 
In these cases, it is hoped that the Inter-Departmental 
Committee’s suggestions will he useful in the w’-orkmg out 
of schemes of instruction. 

The position in regard to the aiding of expenditure on 
instruction of the nature referred to in the Memorandum 
is fully set forth in the letter of November 25, 1925. The 
Ministry^ however, desires again to emphasize the suggestion 
made in the last sentence of that letter, viz,y that in Counties 
where agricultural education is dealt with by the Agricultural 
Committee of the County, that Committee should consult 
with the Education Committee i£ it proposes to provide 
part-time instruction for students under the age of 16. 
Appendix. — Exteact eeom the REGTiLATiorTs oe the 

MiKISTEY of AaEICXJLTUBE AHB EiSHEBIES FOE GeAFTTS IK 
Aid of Agbicultueal Educatiok Pbovided by Local 
Edfcatiok Authoeittes IK Ekglakb akd Wales. 

11. — (i) Except as indicated in (ii) below the Ministry will 
recognize and aid the following types of instruction : — 

(а) All instruction given as part of his staff work by a 
teacher recognized by the Ministry as a member of a 
County Agricultural Education Staff or of the staff of an 
Agricultural College.*^ 

(б) All courses in which instruction given is wholly or 
mainly in technical agricultural subjects.fj Instruction 

* A member of a County Agricultural Education Staff whose time is 
spent partly on work relating to School Gardens and/or Teachers’ 
Classes will not he recognized by the Ministiy in respect of such work, 
and an apportionment of his salary in this connexion will bo required. 

fin counties where agricultural education has been transferred to 
the Agricultural 'Committee, such courses, if intended primarily'' for 
students under 16, should be arranged in consultation with^ ' 'the 
Edtication Committee. 

f The arrangement of day and evening' paxij-time courses, including' 
mstruction In both agricultural and general subjects, wil be' encouraged 
by the Ministry ' and by the Board of Education. Where a eouj^:' of 

' b2 
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ill Gardening or the care of Small live Stock will not 
normally be regarded as instrnctioii in a technical 
agricultural subject, if it is given by a person who is 
employed as a full-time teacher in schools or classes 
recognized by the Board of Education. 

(ii) The following forms of instruction will not be recognized 
or aided by the Ministry — 

(a) Education provided in or as part of the curri- 
culum of Elementary or Secondary Schools. 

(b) Instruction recognized by the Board of Education 
under their regulations§ for Technical Schools, etc. \8ee 
note (J) on previous page.) 

(c) Courses for the training of teachers employed, or 
students intending to obtain employment as teachers, in 
schools or classes recognized by the Board of Education, 

Memorandtim* — The following is the Memorandum referred 
to in pa.ragraph 1 of the above letter 
Summary of the Recommendations of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee. — The witnesses examined by the Committee were 
unanimous in regretting the lack of educational provision 
for young persons in rural districts who have just left the 
elementary school, and were convinced of the need for classes 
which will bridge the period between leaving the eleinentary 
school and the age when the boy or girl becomes old enough 
to profit by the instruction organized .for those of sixteen years 
of age and over, by the County Agricultural Staff, at a farm 
institute or elsewhere. 

The Committee believe that Young Farmers’ Clubs are a 
great asset in fostering an interest in general and technical 
education, and that this movement should be extended. 

The main difficulty, in connection with the proposed classes, 
is of an economic nature. Prospective students would be drawn 
from homes which could ill afford that members of the family 
should lose wages in consequence of attendance at day classes, 
and it appears doubtful whether, in the present condition of 
agriculture, farmers would be willing to pay an employee in 

this nature is primarily agricultural it will be' aided by tli.e Ministry;; 
Where the elements of general instruction predominate, it will , be 
aided by the Board. If a teacher recognized by one' Bepartnient "iS 
employed, during the time for which he is paid a salary, on a course 
recognized by the other Department, no apportionment of his salary 
will be required. Additional expenses, however, such as overtime 
cliaT'ges, or travelling and subsistence allowances, will be aided by the 
Department recognizing the course. ' , : ' * ' '■ 

§ Now the regulations for Further Education (Grant Jlegulations;-' 
(No.'6). • ■ 
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respect of the time spent in class work. C4irls muiild be more 
likely to take advantage of the oj)portiinities offered, as the 
majority of them seem to be retained for work at home. 

It is considered that the aim in such instruction should be 
to combine some practical training with the continuance, to 
an appreciable extent, of the general education of the student. 
It is suggested that Local Authorities in considering the matter 
should give special attention to 

(а) The general circumstances of the students, and the relation 
of training to local agricultural occupations. 

(б) The selection of suitable centres, in order to bring instruction 
within the reach of the small number of rather s]3arsely distributed 
students. 

(c) The selection of suitable teachers. 

With regard to (a), a class arranged in a district of small 
farms would differ from one in a small-holdings area, or in a 
locality where large farms predominate. In any case, however, 
it is most desirable that neither the syllabus nor the method of 
teaching should give pupils the impression that they are merely 

going back to school.” The club spirit should he fostered, 
and students invited to express a voice in the arrangement of 
classes, the selection of subjects and the general conduct of the 
course. English, aritlimetic, rural and domestic science should 
all be taught in close relationship to the outdoor occupations 
which students are likely to pursue, such as the care of live stock, 
dairying, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping and gardening, and the 
cultivation, marketing and preservation of fruit and vegetables. 
Every course should include practical work as well as theoretical 
instruction ; neither branch should be taken for long without 
some demonstration of its connexion with the other. 

Four to six hours of instruction a week would be desirable, 
and, while local conditions must determine the number of hours, 
the Committee suggest five possible methods of arranging the 
meetings : — 

(1) Two evenings a week for two horns each. (This arrangement 
would obviate any difficulty about payment for broken time ; 
but there may be difficulties about evening attendance and it 
makes no prowsion for systematic instruction in practical work 
out-of-doors.) 

(2) The afternoon and evening of one day- (This method is, the 

more equitable arrangement as between employer and employee. 
Difficulties of travel are minimized, and practical ' work Is made 
possible; but' arrangements 'to enable students .a maal 

may be necessary.) , ■ 

(S) Two af temoons ' per week. ' (If ^ employers ,were willing ,.'tO' 
release their young' workers twice a week^ this would appear Jo be 
the 'ideal allocation of time.) 
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(4) A whole-time course o£ two to six weeks’ duration. An effort 
should be made to organize an experimental course of this type 
(non-residential) in suitable counties, at any rat© for girls. 

(5) Attendance on one day a week for a period of, say, twelve 
weeks. 

The Committee consider it important that the boys and 
girls who have attended these continuation classes should have 
a reasonable chance of obtaining further education, and they 
suggest that provision should be made for scholarships which 
would enable promising students who have attended at least 
one continuation course to proceed to a farm institute. 

(6) The difficulty of arranging suitable centres for the instruc- 
tion of children, who will probably be widely scattered over the 
countryside, might be overcome by arranging for the classes 
to be held at a limited number of centres, easily accessible by 
rail or omnibus, or to which students might be brought by the 
provision of motor transport — a method which has proved 
economical and successful in at least one English county. 
Centres should be selected where facilities would be available 
for taking the boys on to farms and, if possible, into rural 
workshops ; and for taking both boys and girls into dairies, 
poultry yards, gardens, etc. 

(c) Local circumstances must determine the method of 
selecting the teachers. The instruction in agricultural subjects 
may be given by members of the county agricultural staff. In 
appointing teachers in these subjects, consideration should be 
given to the advantages of selecting those who have had 
training and experience in the art of teaching pupils under 
sixteen years of age. 

If local authorities are unwilling to make special provision 
for this kind of instruction until they are in a better position 
to judge of the demand for it, the Committee suggest that it 
would be helpful if in every county at least one class were 
organized at a suitable centre, in order to test experimentally 
the demand. 

Ourricuhm . — It is assumed that the intention of the course 
wiH be, on the one hand, to provide some definitely vocational 
training, and, on the other, to enlarge the information of the 
students and 'their stock of ideas, to help them to express them- 
selves in speech and writing with reasonable freedom and 
accuracy, to give them further instrt^ction and practice in 
calculations, to develop their reasoning powers, and to 
encourage, judiciously, the habit of reading both as a means of 
acquiring information and as a source of rational enjoyment. 
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Teachers should be encouraged to think of the definite ends 
which may be reached under the actual conditions, and to 
consider for themselves how they can best make the discipline 
and experiences w^hich the course will supply, effective for its 
purpose. The course, including the practical work, should 
be regarded as a whole, and if two or more teachers take part 
in it they should consult before finally settling the syllabuses 
for their respective shares of it. The teacher should arrange 
Ms instruction by a more or less definite plan, wMch might 
need modification in the light of experience. It should be 
understood that visiting inspectors would encourage such 
departures from the scheme w^hen sound reasons can be 
adduced. 

It is not proposed that the whole of the subjects dealt with 
in the following outline of a course should be taught in any 
one school. At the majority of centres a selection from each 
of the four groups of subjects will be desirable. The course 
might extend over two or more winters, and a cyclic ari'ange- 
ment in the treatment of the subjects should be adopted. TMs 
would overcome the difficulty of arranging first and second 
year courses at any one centre. 

The suggestions as to English, mathmatics and science are 
applicable to young persons of either sex. 

ENGLISH SUBJECTS. Group 1. — In the treatment of 
Enghsh subjects, the course might include literature and 
composition, history, geography, and rural economy. Students 
might be encouraged to consult books of reference and to 
read works in English literature which have a bearing on 
rural life.* 

For the purpose of providing training in the power of 
expression, oral discussion and the writing of essays on the 
books studied and on rural matters are of primary importance. 
The writing of business letters and exercises in the keeping 
of simple records, suitable for rural conditions, should not be 
neglected. The students should be encouraged to write 
occasional essays during the summer period. 

The history course might deal with topics drawn from social 
as well as industrial and political Mstory or such aspects of the 
subject as the local systems of land tenure, the progress of 
agriculture and developments of rural conditions and co- 
operative enterprise. ' 

In' certain counties in Wales, what is here said with referfenee to 
English literature will apply to Welsh and Welsh literature. 
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111 geography it will not be difficult to discover aspects of 
particular interest in rural districts and to treat them with 
considerable fullness. It will be possible to give attention to 
climatic conditions (temperature, rainfall, winds, etc.) and their 
influence on natural products *, the distribution of arable and 
pasture land, and of different types of farming, and the causes 
which influence it ; agricultural imports and the conditions 
under which they are produced. 

In connexion with rural economy, it will be possible to deal 
ill an elementary way with such matters as Acts of Parliament, 
Local Government, Government Orders and Forms, local bye- 
laws, methods of co-operative trading and co-operative enter- 
prise applicable to rural districts. 

MATHEMATICS. Group 2. — ^In dealing with calculations, 
the application of arithmetical principles to rural problems 
should be kept in view, and the instruction should be of a 
decidedly practical character. Students ought to have practice 
not only in dealing with figures, but in making measurements, 
and otherwise securing the data upon which their calculations 
are based. The course might include farm book-keeping of 
an elementary character and some simple surveying atid 
levelling. 

In this comiexion, it may be noted that farmers often 
employ their daughters as secretaries, so that instruction 
in arithmetic, in the form of keeping farm accounts, is needed 
for girls as well as for boys. 

SCIENCE. Group 3. — ^In the teaching of science, adequate 
attention should be given to experimental work. The course 
might embrace an elementary study of air, w^ater and soil, and 
of plant and animal life, with such further work as will give 
the student some understanding of the nature, composition, 
and action of manmes and foods. Some study of heat and of 
mechanical powers might also be included. 

CRAFTSMANSHIP. Group 4. — ^For the younger students, 
training in the use of ordinary hand implements might prove of 
considerable assistance if they were taught to conserve their 
strength, and to adopt methods which would secure speed 
combined with efficiency. Physical exercises directed tb this 
end might be of considerable value. 

Instruction in farm processes should aim at informing the 
student of the why ' and the wherefore of the process, and 
.demonstrations should be consistently used for this purpose. 
Where boys are concerned, a selection of processes suitable to 
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the district sliould be made from suck operations as ploiigHng, 
hedging, draining, stacking, thatching, planting and primirig 
fruit trees, spraying of crops, care of farm animals and dairy 
work. Students should become acquainted with the w-orking 
of the main agricultural machines, including some form of 
prime mover. 

Woodwork should embrace instruction in the use and care 
of tools, the recognition of various timbers, their properties 
and uses, the preservation -of materials, and the making and 
repairing of various tools and appliances for rural use. Inde- 
pendence, originality and resourcefuhiess ought to be 
encouraged. 

For girls, instruction might be provided in such subjects 
as care of live stock, dairying, poultry -keeping, horticulture, 
bee-keeping, laundry work, housewifery, cookery (with special 
reference to fruit preservation, bacon curing, and the general 
utilization of home-produced food). Some of these subjects are, 
of course, suitable for boys. 


ijc si: Jf: 

ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURE,-! 

C. A. Caiviekok Beown, B.Sc., A.MJ.E.E., 

Institute of Agricnlturcd Engineermg, University of Oxford, 

The Supply of Enei^. — There are two points of view from 
which the question of electricity in agriculture may be con- 
sidered : that of the consumer — ^the farmer ; and that of the 
supplier^ — corporation or private company. As regards the 
consumer, there are, at the present time, many farmers in this 
country -whose farms are within convenient and accessible 
distance of aii adequate supply of energy, and w^ho are duly 
taking advantage of the fact. If not all of them are doing so, it 
is either because they are not yet fully assured that it would, 
in their particular circumstances, be to their benefit, or because 
they have not yet given the question much consideration. It is 
here that the dissemination of well-considered information, 
educative rather than propagandist, would serve a very useful 
purpose, and it is hoped in the second article of this series to 
offer some contribution in this direction. But there is a less 
fortunate class of farmers who, however they might -vrish^to 
employ electricity, cannot do so, for the simple reason: that 
they liave no supply available. For these it may be useful to^ 
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know sometMng of the conditions which govern the dis- 
tribution of electricity ; such a knowledge will ' help them to 
meet, as it were, half-way any steps that may be taken to 
offer them a service. They should, in other words, be able to 
appreciate the point of view of the supplier. 

It may be taken for granted that any supply company or 
corporation is only too willing to undertake the supply of 
power in any area if it is going to pay to do so — that is to say, 
if the revenue produced by the sale of energy covers expenses 
and leaves a sufficient margin of profit. It is obviously 
theoretically possible to secure this by charging a sufficiently 
high rate per unit of energy delivered, but electrical energy, 
like any other commodity, must be sold at a price at which 
the consumer can use it profitably. 

Extension of Supply to New Districts. — In the case we are 
considering, of the extension of electrical supply to new districts, 
it is scarcely worth while suggesting the idea of a subsidy. 
Facilities for credit exist in various forms and should be 
sufficient to meet the case. And a possibility, worth a passing 
notice, is that of a moderately large town, in the centre of a 
large farming district, with its prosperity, to a considerable 
degree, dependent on the prosperity of the farmers, who make it 
their centre. It might he good policy on the part of a 
corporation electricity department to extend its supply area to 
these farms and to sell energy at no immediate profit, trusting 
thereby to promote eventually a general rise in the prosperity 
of the district and consequently of their own undertaking. 
But in the development of any undertaking there are certain 
economic facts to be met and faced, and it will be well to 
consider the special features which these present in connexion 
with the distribution of electricity to farmers. 

There are several considerations which confront the engineer 
who is contemplating the extension of his supply lines into 
any given rural area. What is probably most important to 
him — and what will certainly weigh most heavily with the 
committee, or board, for which he is acting — is the fact that 
the supply system must work at a profit, and any part or 
extension of that system must also work at a profit. Now a 
profit is made, on the year’s working, only if the revenue from 
the sale of energy is greater in amount than A + B. A 
represents the annual charges due to capital sunk in generating 
plant, transmission lines and the various distributing lines and 
equipment ; these charges may generally , be taken as propor- 
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tional to the capital cost of all the coiistruetional work. B 
represents the rinining costs — i,e., cost of fuel^ w^-ater^ labour— 
and may be taken, nearly enough for the purpose of illustration, 
as being proportional to the number of the units of energy 
actually sold, though this is not strictly true. For a given supply 
system, A is fixed irrespective of the number of units generated 
and supplied ; and since this charge, A, must be covered by 
the revenue from energy sold, the first charge on each unit 
A 

sold is where n is the number of units sold in the year. In 

B 

addition there is the second charge on each unit of — , to cover 

n 

the actual running costs ; but as B, as has been observed, is 
proportional to n,- this charge may be regarded as remaining 
fairly constant per unit, subject only to such variations as may 
be due to the cost, mainly, of coal and labour. 

We see, then, that in a given supply system the cheapest 
price per unit is obtained when n, the number of units generated 
annually, is a maximum ; this happens when the demand on 
the power station is such as to keep it running at steady full 
output day and night. The same applies to each transmission 
line : to secure most profitable working it should be kept fully 
loaded all the time. This is a condition which is rarely obtained 
in practice — ^and never on general supply systems ; it is, 
nevertheless, the end to which the engineer is striving. A 
system on which the full load was obtained for, say, one hour 
per day, and which was idle for 23 hours, would he of no use 
to him. The standing charges (A) would fall so heavily on the 
units generated during that hour as to make their price 
absolutely prohibitive. 

Thus, then, the engineer, prospecting the area, is faced with 
the problem of getting a maximum load for the minimum of 
erectional and constructional work. Let us suppose that the 
question of generating plant does not arise, since the existing 
plant may have a big enough margin for a considerable extra 
load. Consequently, the constructional work required to serve 
the new area would be confined solely to the erection of main 
transmission lines, sub-stations and' secondary "distribution 
lines, and the engineer haa only one thing to consider ; whether 
the revenue necessary tO' cover the standing charges on these, 
lines, plus a reasonable share of the existing 'Standing charges 
on the station, can be obtained without 'unduly high .tadffs. 
The runni ng cost charge per unit of energy ' sup'plied iS'realy 
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only small, so the difficulty lies mainly in getting the standing 
charge per unit down to a reasonable figure* 

It may be taken that, within limits, the erection charges for a 
transmission and distribution system for a given load increase 
with the length of lines necessary. That is to say, to supply 
energy at the rate of 10 kw., for instance, to a farm one mile 
, awaj^ costs half as much as to supply a simi],ar load to a farm 
two miles away. It is also, approximately, true to say. that the 
cost of line depends on the raie of delivering energy ; it does 
not increase in direct proportion, but as the rate of using 
energy increases, heavier, and therefore more expensive, 
wire is necessary. Thus, if two farmers are prepared to use, say, 
24 units each per da}^ but one wishes to use his whole supply 
in two hours, at the rate of 12 units per hour, while the other is 
prepared to spread his supply over 12 hours, using only tw<_) 
units per hour, it will cost more, distances being equal, to 
erect a line for the former than for the latter. Tims the latter 
would deserve, and under some tariffs obtain, his power more 
cheaply.^ 

Requirements of an Ideal Supply System. — The requirements 
of an ideal transmission and distribution system are, therefore, 
a maximum total consumption of energy at the minimum 
rate over the minimum distance. Recognizing the impossibility 
of such attainment, the engineer is left to w^eigh up the position 
to' see how closely he can approach it, and whether he i,s justified 
in taking steps to provide the service. 

■ ' It must be recognized 'that the supply company requires some 
guarantee that their outlay in erecting supply line>s will be 
covered by the revenue, and most tariffs are framed with this 
idea in mind. This guaranteed revenue is usually obtained 
fixing a minimum charge which must be paid irrespective of the 
amount of energy consumed. There are many different tariff 
systems in use, but a method which is fairly popular is to 
make a fixed charge, proportionate to the rateable value of tlie 
farms or other premises, and, in addition, a charge per unit of 
'energy consumed. The fixed charge ensures a certain revenue 
to the company in return for the outlay in making the service 

It may be pointed out that the rate of using energy, or the jate of 
working, is given in electrical units as kilowatts — kw.— *and the 
number of units of energy used over a given time is the product of the 
rate of working and the time in hours, giving kilowatt-hours— kw.h. 

A motor working at the rate of 1 k v. for 1 hour or | kw. for 2 hours, 
uses 1 unit, and so on. Ikw. is approximately equivalent to 1| h.p. 
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connexion, and protects them from people who would use 
little or no energy after the connexion was made. The unit 
charge may be on a sliding scale, decreasing after a certain 
iiiimber of uiiits are used ; this encourages the consumer to 
make a liberal use of the energy and so get the advantage of 
the cheaper rates. Such a tariff rate might be as follows : 
a fixed charge of Ss. per £1 per amiuni of annual rateable 
Amlue of the consumer’s premises, and a unit charge of 2d. per 
unit for the first five units for every £l of annual rateable value, 
together wfith a unit charge of l|d. per unit for any further 
units. That is to sey, for a farm with an annual rateable value 
of, say, £200, the fixed charge would be £30 ; the first 1,C00 
units used w^ould be charged at the rate of 2d. per unit, and 
any further units at the rate of l|d. per unit. 

■ Uncertainty of the Farming Load. — It must be recognized 
that the farming load is to most engineers in this country a 
more or less unknown quantity ; the circumstances in which 
power has hitherto been used on farms have not resulted in 
much detailed information being collected as to the actual 
requirements of the various operations. Few farmers, there- 
fore, w^ould be in a position to estimate the amount and the 
nature of the load they could offer to the supply company. 

The domestic load, however, is less of an unknown quantity, 
aiid the fact that a farmer was prepared to make a considerable 
u^e 6f .electrical appliances in the ordinary work of the home 
would offer the engineer, always faced with the problem of at 
least paying interest on the cost of erecting the necessary 
lines, an element of security to set off the uncertainty of the 
untried farming load proper. 

Nor wdil the engineer leave out of sight the question of 
village;, supply, if villages be conveniently situated in the 
district ^ of w^hich he is considering the electrification. Hfere 
again,' the load will, in the first instance, be mainly domestic, 
but the. possibility of the supply of power to rural industries 
will not beneglected. In some parts of the Continent, a consider- 
able amount of power is now absorbed by small manufacturers,^ 
rural more in the fact that they are carried on in the villages 
than that they have any real connexion with rural life. Such 
development of village and rural industry , supply' may'., be 
slow,, but, in the .electrification of the countryside, the; engineer 
will not be' indifferent to anything that may help to 'secure: ;a 
full und evenly distributed load, ,, 
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COUNTY SCHEMES OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION : L— HERTFORDSHIRE 

J. Huktee-Smith, B«Sc., 

Principal^ Herts. Institute of Agriculture. 

latroiHCtiOBi, — The Scheme of Agricniltiiral Education in 
Hertfordshire falls into four sections : — 

The Besidential Farm Institute. 

The Comity Demonstration Farm. 

Adult Education in the County. 

Bural Education. 

Each of these sections might be organized independently, 
hut^here are certain advantages in combining them. The 
success of any one section makes for the success of the others. 
For example, the published balance sheets of the Demonstration 
Farm, have been a potent factor in securing the goodwill of 
farmers ; without that goodwill students for the Institute could 
not be obtained, and farmers would not so readily take 
advantage of the advisory facilities. 

Undoubtedly the best basis for training a young man 
in farming is a well-managed successful commercial 
farm. This type of education is preferred by farmers to that 
of an institution where the teaching is mainly theoretical, no 
matter how somid the theory may be. In the past, the majority 
of young farmers have received their training on their fathers’ 
farms, while a number are sent away from home, for a year or 
two, to get additional experience with relatives, neighbours, 
or on more distant farms. Always an impelling motive is to 
keep the lads at work and to avoid any kid-glove ” period. 
Herein lies the special value of Farm Institutes, as the training 
they give meets both the practical ideas of the farmer and the 
growing need for a knowledge and appreciation of science. 

There is still' one factor which militates against the free 
and abundant use of schemes for the training of farmers ; this 
is the fact that success in farming is so generally linked with 
individual shrewdness in buying End selling. There is also the 
tendency for '' progressive ” men to. extend this farm 
trading ’’ beyond the requirements of the land actually farmed. 
So long as our marketing is done in the present manner, there 
wil be a temptation to specialize in these “ business ” 
transactions rather than in the art of production. 

However, one step in the right direction has been taken by 
the establishment of Farm Institutes, as these provide the 
essentials for a progressive type of education with a- commercial 
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farm as its basis. Here is found an environment full of rural 
interests, with endless scope for creative work and a profusion 
of subjects at hand for study and debate. The commercial 
success of the Institute Farm shows the farmer that the 
teachers appreciate the practical issues, and this inspires 
confidence ; the right type of student comes to the Institute ; 
advisory work becomes productive ; progressive schemes are 
supported. 

It has also to be borne in mind that upwards of 90 per cent, 
of the students in agriculture at a Farm Institute will actually 
become fai’mers or farm workers, and that the period of 
training does not exceed one year. The personal qualities, 
experience, skill and knowledge required to make a successful 
farmer have therefore to be stressed. It is not possible in this 
article to discuss this question fully, but it may be said that no 
amount of manual skill or science will compensate for lack of 
initiative, industry and judgment, and that good management 
(direct or indirect) on safe lines is one of the essentials of 
success. 

The Residential Farm Institute. — In laying a foundation on 
these broad lines, the Farm Institute starts off with certain 
advantages. The long-course students are in residence for a 
complete year, and, although their education has varied a 
great deal, they all find a common interest in the farm. 
Environment counts for much, and a high standard of institu- 
tional management, a successful farm, facilities for study and 
recreation, all contribute to create the right atmosphere. 
This is no longer ^‘school’’ ; it is .the beginning of the students’ 
life work, and, as they see the teaching of the class roorp 
confirmed by the practice on the farm, they get an appreciation 
of the value of science with practice and, therefore, take kindly 
to study. It is possible to introduce many lessons from the 
history of agiiculture in this country, and from the develop- 
ment of agriculture in other countries, and to create the 
outlook which will hasten an extended use of improved methods 
not only in farming, but also in the marketing and distribution 
of our home-grown foods. 

The Herts Institute OaMauds,^’ St Albans).— Having 
dealt with some of the fundamental issues, a description can 
now be given of the methods adopted at the Hertfordshire 
Institute.^^ The programme of work varies from term to tern, 
but, taMng the year as a whole, it may be divided into three 
parts — ^practical work out of d oors, class room lectures or 
* Numbered references given, at the end of the ' artieie. 
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discassioiiB, and reading and study. The practical work does 
not make experts in a variety of manual processes, but provides 
a very sound initial training in such things as the feeding and 
management of farm stock in the methods to be adopted in 
producing clean mil?: and in certain field operations. Included 
in this part of the programme, are daily questions on farm 
management, stock, judging, farm excursions and demoiistra” 
tions, lessons on farriery and on the care of farm machinery, etc. 
From this work, in conjunction with systematic records from 
the farm, much useful matter is provided for elaboration in 
the class room. 

No more useful materials can be found for educational 
purposes than the ordinary crops and stock on the farm. 
From these, all kinds of measurements, weights and records 
can be taken, providing for all stages of educational work 
and leading up to interesting studies of management and 
economics. With an ever-growing accumulation of data, 
collected under supervision by past and present students, 
there is an added interest to lectures and discussions indoors. 
The spirit of inquiry is fostered and faculties of observation 
and deduction are developed. 

The third part of the programme brings in wider questions 
relating to agricultural history, national policy, food supples 
home and foreign, methods of marketing, etc. The days are 
past when farms can be conducted as isolated units. Every 
young man, when he starts farming for himself, will find that 
the industry as a whole must fight for its rights. As one of the 
leaders, or as one of the rank and file, he will have to contribute 
his quota to the solution of many problems. A system of 
training for the vocation of farming cannot be complete unless 
it provides a stimulus to study the many difficulties ahead. 
It is for tins reason that at "" Oaklands ” so much time is devoted 
to reading and study. A beginning is made with subjects of 
general farming interest, graduaUy leading up to more serious 
study of such matters as have been enumerated above. 

The \ Demonstration Farm— Eeference has akeady been 
made, to the many ways in which the Institute Farm has 
contributed to the promotion of agricultural education in 
this county., This farm has, in fact, been invaluable, both 
directly and indirectly : directly, for the training of teachers 
and 'Students, and, indirectly, in creating the spirit of goodwill 
so necessary for the smooth and efficient running of the whole 
machinery of agricultural education. These results have 
fully justified the use. of a farm in the county scheme, apart 
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from other functions which it has fulfilled. Before discussing 
the latter, it is necessary to have a clear conception of what 
is meant by a Demonstration Farm. Briefly, such a farm is an 
ordinary commercial farm, except that provision is made to 
keep every possible kind of record both with regard to crops 
and to stock. It may occasionally be necessary to introduce a 
little more variety in cropping and stocking than would be 
found in practice, but this is very different from the position 
on an experimental farm, where commercial practice is usually 
sacrificed in the interests of research. 

Farm recording is, therefore, the keynote of the Demonstra- 
tion Farm, and the value of such records is illustrated by the 
following examples from ‘‘ Oaklands ” : — 

(a) Internal cost records are a fruitful source of information and 
add greatly to the value of other records. The opportunity 
is presented to investigate intermediate stages which escape 
detection under the general costings scheme. At “ Oaklands,” 
resuits are accumulating in a variety of directions and cost 
figures have already influenced the cropping and stocking of 
the farm. In addition, cost accounts have given guidance in 
the management not only of the farm but also of the commercial 
poultry and horticulture departments. 

(b) Although the conditions on a milk-selling farm are not favour- 
able to the production of baby beef, it has been possible 
to make bull calves, from dairy shorthorn cows sired by a 
dairy shorthorn bull,^ into baby beef at a profit. The 
associated data on the rate of growth of the animals, weights 
at birth and carcass per cent, are also all of interest and value. 

(c) From three breeds of grass ewes, each crossed with a Suffolk 
ram, by recording the number and weight of lambs at birth 
and by weighing each lamb at intervals till marketed, an 
exact measure of the relative economic value of these breeds 
has been obtained.® 

(d) When farmers were giving exaggerated estimates of the yield 
and feeding value of a crop of marrow-stem kale, the 
weighing of a sufficient number of plots and the analyses of 
the kale replaced fictitious figures with facts. 

Among other records which are being kept are the following : — 

(1) The tillering power of winter-sown Spratt Archer barley. 

(2) Observations among sugar beet, mangolds, and marrow- 
stem kale from the time of seeding to harvest. 

(3) Methods of determining yield per acre of root crops. 

(4) The value of inoculation of lucerne sown with and without 
a cover crop. 

(5) A comparison of twice and three times milking. 

(6) Observations on the rate of growth of pigs. 

The difficulty on a Demonstration Farm is not where to find 
material worth recording, but to keep within the limits of 
what can be accomplished and analyzed. Any farm 
run as a commercial proposition teems ' with material, 
the study, measurement and recording of which would provide 

I 
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information inimecliately useful for teacliing purposes and 
urgently required as a basis for future research. 

Adult Education (County Work)«— A few of the directions 
in which county work has developed in Herts, until its effect 
is now felt in practically every village and rural district are 
detailed below. 

( 1 ) Lectures, Discussio7h Societies, etc . — Upwards of 200 
lectures are given each year, sometimes in the form of single 
lectures, but generally as a series of four to eight. Whatever 
the subject chosen, whether relating to agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying or poultry keeping, it is surprising 
how often the member of the staff who is lecturing is able to 
give experiences, examples or figures from the commercial 
departments at the Institutes, to bring home his arguments. 
Certain it is that this intimate acquaintance with practical 
and commercial affairs is a source of both versatility and 

« strength. In discussion societies, the ordinary lecture gives 
place to less formal ways of spreading information. Farmers 
themselves take part in the discussions or debates, so that all 
present gain from the experiences of others. It is at such 
meetings as these that the value of records and statistics is 
appreciated, as differences of opinion are interminable and 
often unanswerable except with another opinion unless facts 
and figures can be quoted. 

(2) Deficiency of Lime on Arable Land , — ^Although Herts, 
rests on chalk it is seldom that this comes to the surface. It 
crops out in the north, and, throughout the county, old 
chalk pits give evidence of extensive chalking in the past. 
To-dajT- deficiency of lime is one of the striking features in 
many parts of the county ^ : in some parts it is isolated 
fields or parts of fields that need liming ; at other places large 
areas require liming as a first step towards restoring them to a 
profitable state of cultivation. On the mixed soils, it is often 
difficult for the farmer to decide where Erne should be applied 
and where it is not required. In the one case, expenditure on 
liming is money weU spent; in the other, no benefits can accrue. 
For this reason, during the past year or two, many thousands 
of acres have been examined by the Agricultural Chemist. 
The method adopted is to walk over each farm and to test the 
soils in situ. Precise information can then be given, so that 
each farmer knows exactly how he -stands with regard to this 
important question. Naturally these visits lead to much 
useful advisory work being done in other directions at the 
same time, ' 
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(3) Grass Land Improvement , — By selecting centres for 
mannrial trials, on the typical soil formations in the county, 
a great deal of useful information has been collected. With 
such data available, along with the recorded benefits of efficient 
grazing from the Institute Farm, it is now possible to give 
reliable advice on the improvement of grass in the county. 

At a later date it is hoped to start one or two trials of the 
new method of increasing the stock-canying capacity of 
grass land by the aid of rotational grazing and successive 
applications of nitrogenous manures. 

(4) Dairying , — -In a county where practically all the milk 
produced is sold in the liquid state, chief interest attaches to 
economy in methods of production, to butter-fat tests, and to 
clean milk production. Bulletin No. 6 issued from the 
Institute,^ and showing at a glance how to select the cheapest 
concentrates and how to combine them to make a balanced 
ration, is now being regularly used for many herds. Butter-fat 
testing was started four years ago in connexion with the 
County Milk Recording Society, and now over 1,000 individual 
samples are tested each month. The accumulated figures from 
over 37,000 samples provide useful data on the quality 
of milk from various breeds, and on the variation in yield 
from different milidngs, and the relationship between quality 
and quantity. 

(5) Poultry Keeping , — ^The settingup, in 1924, of egg-lajdng 
trials for poultry farmers, small-holders and others in the 
county, is likely to prove a real stimulus to this industry in 
Herts, The profits from poultry are so intimately connected 
with egg production per bird that this scheme for keeping 
egg records strikes at the very root of the essentials for financial 
success from poultry. This again is an example of the value 
of authentic records, 

(6) Manual Processes . — ^The skill of the agricultural labourer 
is often mentioned, but too seldom encouraged. For over 30 
years encouragement has been provided to the farm workers 
by holding competitions in manual processes. In the case of 
youths under 20 years, it is a condition of entry in these 
competitions that definite instruction should be given on 
their farms prior to the competition. In the past four years, 
great strides have been made in extending the scope of these 
competitions until they now embrace the following operations : 
ploughing, stacking, thatching, drilling, hedging, ditching, 
land-draining, milking, farriery, hurdle-making, poultry- 
trussing, and pruning. 

I 2 
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(7) Horticulture, — Space does not permit describing in detail 
,all the activities in the county, but mention must be made of 
the great good which is being done to very different classes of 
the community by spraying trials on fruit trees in large 
nurseries, by model allotments open to the inspection of all 
allotment holders in each district, and by pruning demonstra- 
tions and competitions.® 

(8) Rural Education , — It is impossible for a Farm Institute 
to keep itself aloof from the big question of rural education. 
As a first step, the aim at “ Oaklands ’’ has been to enlist 
the S37mpathy and co-operation of the elementary school 
teachers in the county. With this end in view, a rally of these 
teachers is held at '' Oaklands ” each year, when subjects of 
mutual interest are discussed. It is hoped in the near future 
to hold a similar rally for secondary school teachers. 

More concrete assistance is given in two t 3 q>es of courses 
given by the Institute Staff : — 

(а) Teachers’ Course in Horticultoe, at “ Oaklands.” 

(б) Teachers’ Course in Rutral Science, in the County. 

The former coui'se is held on Saturday mornings at different 
seasons and culminates in a one week’s residential course at 
the Institute in the summer. It is designed to help teachers to 
make the fullest use of their school gardens as an aid to 
ruralizing the curriculum in country schools. The latter course 
has lately been started in two districts. Its object is, through 
the teachers, to foster a love of coxmtry life, and to stimulate 
the desire for further education in rural affairs. In one centre, 
also, a young farmers’ club has been formed. These steps, 
however, must be looked on as preliminaries, and much time 
and thought are now being devoted to the preparation of a 
scheme to augment and link them up with continuation 
classes in rural districts for boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 16. 

Conclusion. — ^Throughout this article emphasis has been 
laid on the phase of agricultural education which relates to 
farmers and farmers’ sons, while horticulture and poultry 
keeping have only had casual mention. At Oaklands ” both 
these subjects are dealt with in the same way as that described 
above. The mstructors in both are also responsible for com- 
mercial departments at the Institute. In the case of the 
poultry plant, financial success has been secured from the 
start ^ ; with horticulture the commercial side was developed 
later, but already estimates are based on securing a profit. 
Through both these departments, contact is nlaintained 
not only with the strictly rm'al areas, but also with many 
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■arban districts. Tbe cbain of progress, tbe lines of action, 
and tbe ideals aimed at are precisely similar to tkose in 
operation on tbe agricultural side. 

Reviewing the work done in the county, there is no doubt 
that very substantial progress has been made in the short 
space of five years. It certainly has been a severe strain on 
the staff to maintain all the necessar}^ activities — administra- 
tive, commercial, educational and advisory — but the results 
have justified their efforts. An edifice of progressive thought 
and enterprise has been built up which cannot fail to leave 
its mark on the county. 
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MONTGOMERY AND CORNISH MARL 
RED CLOVER 

R. D. Williams, M.Sc., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

The seed of Cornish marl red clover is produced exclusively 
in Cornwall, chiefly in the Mawgan, St. Columb, Wadebridge, 
St. I'linver, and adjoining districts. The soils on which the 
crops are grovm are generally of a calcareous nature, 
particularly in the coastal districts ; hence the suffix marl/’ 
The valuable qualities of the variety are often attributed to 
the fact that it has been grown for a great number of years 
on marly soil. Cornish marl, lilre all other red clover varieties 
and other leguminous species, is a lime-loving crop and will 
only give the best returns on soil relatively rich in this 
ingredient ; it is, however, capable of producing excellent 
crops on soils which are known to be more or less deficient 
in lime. 

The seed growing of Montgomery red clover is confined to 
a comparatively small area in the east of Montgomeryshire' 
and extending for a few miles into Shropshire, with 
Montgomery, Welshpool, Forden Berriew, and Kerry as the 
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principal centres in. Montgomeryshire, and Chirbnry and 
Westbnry in the latter county. Most of the seed crops are 
grown on moderately heavy soils, but equally good crops are 
obtained on fairly light land. 

HKtoricaL — It is definite^ known that the two varieties 
have been grown continuously in their respective areas for 
over 60 years, but their exact origins are still obscure. 
The view sometimes expressed that Cornish marl originated 
as a result of natural crossing between ordinary red clover 
{T, pratense) and zigzag clover {T, medium) is totally 
erroneous. The theory is untenable for two reasons : in the 
first place, Cornish marl does not possess a single character 
which suggests that it is of hybrid origin ; and, secondly, ordinary 
red and zigzag clovers are completely cross-sterile. Several 
attempts have been made by the writer to intercross the 
tw^o species, but without any success. 

It is possible that Montgomery and Cornish marl may have 
originated from natural crosses between ordinary cultivated 
red and wild red clovers. In the main, the indigenous wild 
red clovers are earlier, smaller, less leafy, and altogether 
inferior for fodder purposes to the cultivated varieties. A 
few types have, how^ever, been found in Montgomeryshire, 
Cornwall, and various other districts which are distinctly 
later than the broad red clover, and which resemble the 
cultivated late varieties fairly closely in certain characteristics, 
such as leafiness and high '^tillering’’ capacity.* When 
laying dowm land to grass, it used to be the practice, at least 
on some farms in Montgomeryshire two or three generations 
ago, to sow hay sweepings to which some liome-grown red 
clover seeds w-ere added. The hay sweepings would be expected 
usually to contain a small proportion of seeds of wild red clover, 
and consequently a certain amount of intercrossing between 
wild and cultivated forms would inevitably occur when the 
fields were kept for seed. More wild red clovers would be 
introduced at each sowing, and as the number of wild red X 
broad red clover crosses and their segregates increased, the 
strain may be siq^posed to have been gradually changed in 
the direction of greater longevity. It is probable that this 
process was considerably accelerated when it became the 
practice to harvest the second and third year crops, for only 
the seeds from the most permanent plants would be saved. 

* In the absence of a more appropriate term, “ tillering ” is used 
in this article to denote the development of the main stems in red 
clover. 
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Seed Protaction.— When crops are intended for seed, they 
are usually sown alone, in which case the usual seeding is 8 lb. 
to 12 11). per acre, or with Italian rye-grass, when the average 
seeding is 8 lb. to 10 lb. of red clover and 2 lb. to 4 lb. of rye- 
grass. Occasionally a complete mixture of grasses and 
clovers is used. 

The age at w^hich the crops are first harvested for seed and 
the subsequent treatment of the fields differ greatly from 
farm to farm, even in the same district, and depend mainly 
on the system of crop rotation employed. In some cases, the 
crops are seeded in the first (harvest) year, and are then either 
ploughed up or kept for seed in the second year ; but in most 
cases they are mown for hay in the first year, then seeded in 
the second year, sometimes again in the third year and 
occasionally in the fourth year. It is by no means an uncommon 
practice to take two and even three successive seed crops from 
the same root. The followrag figures represent the percentage 
acreage of Montgomery and Cornish marl harvested for seed 
in the first, second, third, fourth and subsequent years in 
1926 :~ 

4th to 

1st year 2nd year 3rd year 6th year 
Montgomery . . 30*8 53*0 11-9 4*3 

Cornish marl* . , — 81*9 9*6 8*6 

* The figures for Cornish marl were kindly supplied by Mr. Basil 
Jenkins, Assistant Organizer for Cornwall. 

The fields are closely grazed up to about the end of May 
before putting them by for seed. It is only very occasionally 
that the first crops are cut for hay and seed taken from the 
second growth. Unless the crops are mown early in June, 
the aftermath will either not flower at all or will flower too 
late to produce a seed crop. When grazed up to the end of 
Blay, the crops are usually in full bloom at about the end of 
July or the beginning of August. The time of harvesting 
depends necessarily on w^eather conditions, but in normal 
seasons the seeds are usually ripe by the first or second week 
in September. 

The yields from the first and second year leys are considered 
to be somewhat similar. If the fields have been given a dressing 
of phosphatic manures during the previous winter, the third 
year leys are often quite as productive as in the first year, 
but after the third year the yields fall off rapidly. The yield 
of seed varies very considerably according to the season ; for 
instance, the average crop in 1924 was only | cwt. to 1 cwt. 
per acre, while in 1925 as much as 5 cwt. per acre were obtained. 
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The average yield of dressed seeds over a run of years is about 
2| cwt. to 3 cwt. per acre. The number of acres of genuine 
Montgomery and Cornish marl seeds harvested during the 
last few years were : — 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Montgomerv 

246 

174 

112 

232 


Currish ixifU‘1 

102 

130 

127 


Chief Characteristics— All red clover varieties may be 
classified into three main groups, namely : — 


(1) Wild. 

(2) Early-dowering or broad red clover, as, for example, 
English broad red, Chilian, Canadian, American medium, 
Brittany, New Zealand, and many others. 

(3) Late-flowering or single-cut red clover, as, for example, 
English late, Montgomery, Cornish marl, Altaswede, American 
Mammoth, Swedish, Danish, and Norw^egian lates. 


The late-flowering varieties differ from the early -flowering 
clovers in many important characteristics, but from the 
farmer’s point of view the chief difference is that the latter 
behave in the main as biennials, while the former are more 
perennial. All the late varieties are capable of producing 
good crops in the second year as •well as in the first, while a 
few will even last well for three or more years. 

It will be shown later that Montgomery and Cornish marl 
are very similar in regard to their produotmty and persistency. 
They are so similar in other characteristics — as, for example, 
tillering/’ habit of growth, size of the leaves, and time of 
flowering — that to all intents and purposes they may be 
regarded as the same variety. In the seeding year the plants 
form short, dense, leafy growth and, unless sown very early, 
they will flower only sparingly or not at all. They remain 
throughout the winter and early spring in an almost dormant 
condition. In this stage the crowns are well protected by a 
thick covering of radical leaves, which give the plants their 
cliaraeteristic tufted appearance during tliis period. They 
differ greatly from the early-flowering and some of the other 
]4te varieties in this respect. In the case of most of the broad 
r0d clovers a certain amount of gro'vti}h occurs throughout 
the winter except during cold weather, with the result that 
the crowns are more or less exposed to frost. The fact that 
Montgomery and Cornish marl are better protected during 
the dead season is, probably, one of the chief reasons why 
they are more persistent than most of the other red clovers. 
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With the exception of Norwegian and some of the Russian 
lates, Montgomery and Cornish marl are later in starting 
active growth in the spring than any other variety. As a 
rule, they seldom make a start before the third or fourth 
week in April. Thus, they are about tw’-o weeks later than 
English late and about four to five weeks later than English 
broad red clover. 

Although they make very rapid growth during the early 
summer, they are essentially late-flowering clovers. They are 
usually in the full-bloom stage during the fourth week in 
July — that is, at about the same time as American Mammoth 
and Norwegian late — but about two weeks later than English 
late, and about four weeks later than English broad red. 
When they are cut at this stage, the aftermath growth is 
invariably very small. 

When growm as spaced plants, they are usually prostrate 
to semi-prostrate in habit of growth during the early stage, 
but they become semi-prostrate to semi-erect towards the 
flowering stage. Under field conditions, they are forced, owing 
to competition with other plants, to assume a more erect 
habit. The stems, which are long and usually well-branched, 
are more numerous, more slender, and rather weaker than 
in other varieties ; also the leaves are smaller than those of 
most other red clovers, and decidedly smaller than those of 
English late and broad red clovers. In common with many 
of the other late varieties, Montgomery and Cornish marl 
have, in all stages, a more leafy, uniform growth and a fresher 
green appearance than the early-flowering varieties. 

Hay and Aftermath, — recent years a large number of 
trials have been conducted at Aberystwyth and other centres 
in Wales to compare the cropping qualities, and the persistency, 
of about twenty varieties and nationalities of red clovers. 
It is outside the scope of this article to consider in detail aH 
the different varieties included in these trials. In order to 
have a clear perspective, how^ever, of the value of Montgomery 
and Cornish marl, it is necessary to compare the results given 
by these two clovers with those obtained from some of the 
other most productive varieties commonly grown in this 
country. The varieties selected for this comparison are 
EngMsh late, English broad red, and Chilian ; and, in order 
to emphasize the danger of using foreign varieties which are 
not adapted to our conditions, the results given by Italian 
red clover are also shown. 
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The results given by these six varieties in the various trials 
conducted at Aberystwyth are summarized below. These 
trials were carried out on light and medium soils, some of 
which were deficient in hme. In all cases, except in trials 
A 81 and A 85 HI, the clovers were sown alone. In A 81 
they were sown with , timothy and in A 85 III with perennial 
I'ye-grass. In each trial the plots were sovui at a umform rate, 
based on the same number of germinating seeds per acre, 
and each variety was replicated several times. To facilitate 
comparison, the yields of pure clover of the different varieties 
are expressed as percentages of those given by Montgomery 
(or Cornish marl in one trial in which there were no data for 
Montgomery). 

Seeding Year* — In appraising the relative suitability of the 
different varieties of red clover for certain purposes — for 
example, for inclusion in one-year leys — due account has to be 
taken of their productivity during the seeding year, especially 
of the amount of stubble grazing they afford. Generally 
speaking, the slow-growing varieties, such as Montgomery, 
Cornish marl, Swedish, and Norwegian late, are less productive 
in the seeding year than most of the early varieties and English 
late. This is indicated by the following figures, which represent 
the relative yields in the seeding year of a few of the varieties 
included in two trials sown, without any nurse crops in 1920 
and 1922. The 1920 trial was sown in April and mown in 
September, while the 1922 trial was sown in May and mown 
in October. 


Year 

Mont- 

Cornish 

ISTor- 

English 

English 

Clii'iiaii 

1920 

gomery 

marl 

wegian 

late 

broad rod 


100 

80 

50 

140 

156 

135 

1922 

100 

— 

— 

133 

119 

103 


When the clovers are sown under a cover crop, the superiority 
of English late and English broad red is even moi'C nia,i'kcd 
than is indicated by the above results. By virtue of the fact 
that they are able to recover much more quickly after fch(3 
cover crop has been cut, they almost invariably produce 
much more autumn grazing than Montgomer}" and Cornisb 
marl, particularly after a late harvest. It should, however, 
be mentioned that after an early harvest the latter usually 
produce quite an appreciable amount of dense, leafy growth. 

As already explained, Montgomery and Cornish marl 
produce but very little winter grow^th. Consequently, for 
winter and spring grazing they are much inferior 'to most of 
the early red clovers. For instance, in two trials, sown in 
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1922, English broad red on the average produced 2,150 lb. 
per acre of green fodder, and Chilian 1,100 lb., from about 
the middle of October to the middle of March, 1923, while 
Montgomery produced only 410 Ib. per acre during the same 
period. 


First Harvest Year, — The relative aggregate vields of hay 
and aftermath produced by different varieties of red clover 
during the first harvest year are shown in the following 
table : — 


Table I 


Trial 

No. 

Year 

! 

i 

Mont- 

gomery 

Cornish 

marl 

1 

English j 
late 

1 1 

English 

broad 

red 

Chilian 

Italian 

! 

A 1 ^ 

1920 


100 

! 

127 

100 

92 

24 

A 14 

1921 

100 

134 

180 j 

17S 

106 

92 

A 19 

1921 i 

100 

114 

104 ! 

111 j 

86 

38 

A 39 I 

1922 

100 ; 

— 

98 

67 ! 

57 

5 

A 39 III 

1922 

100 

82 

87 

49 

— 

— 

A 39 V 

1922 

100 

111 1 

107 

62 

48 

20 

A 81 

1924 

100 

— 

— 

35 i 

38 

— 

E 37 

1924 

100 

— 

63 

47 1 

— 

— 

A 85 III 

1925 

100 

97 

111 

70 

— 

— 

A 109 

1926 

1 

100 

— 

— 

76 

_ — 

. 


On reference to Table I, it will be seen that, relatively, 
both Cornish marl and Montgomery gave exceedingly good 
crops in the first year, the former being on the whole slightly 
the more productive. Though they gave better crops than 
English late in several trials, on the average they were slightly 
Jess productive than this variety. The results prove conclusively 
that, for the conditions under which these trials were conducted, 
Montgomery and Cornish marl may be relied upon to produce, 
in spite of the shorter growing season, far heavier yields of 
hay and aftermath in the first year than even English broad 
red, w^^hich in these trials proved to be one of the most consistent 
croppers of the early clovers. The relatively low yields of 
Montgomery and Cornish marl in 1921 — the only year in 
which these two varieties were surpassed by English broad 
red and Chilian — were directly due to the effect of the severe 
drought which occurred that year. The drought, which lasted 
practically from the middle of April to the end of July, set in 
before the late varieties, but after the early clovers, had started 
active growth. The results of these and other trials conducted 
at various centres in' Wales agree in the main with those 
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obtained at Aberdeen,* where it was found that the Welsh 
red clover (that is, Montgomery) produced, on the whole, 
heavier hay crops than any of the other varieties and 
nationalities tested, even in the first year. 

The amount of hay given by any variety depends to a large 
extent on the time of cutting. In the case of Montgomery, 
it has been found that, although the heaviest jdelds of hay 
are obtained when the crops are mown at the full-bloom stage, 
it is quite immaterial, as far as the aggregate yields of hay 
and aftermath are concerned, when the hay is movui, provided 
it is not cut before about the third or fourth week in June, 
when the clovers are in the late-bud stage, and not later than 
the fourth week in July, when they are in the full-bloom 
stage. The increased yield of hay resulting from late cutting 
is counterbalanced by a proportional decrease in the afterm.ath 
and vice versa. 

On the other hand, the quality of the hay depends, to a 
great extent, on the time of cutting. The hay from Montgomery 
clover, mown at about the beginning of July is more leafy and 
succulent, and of higher nutritive value, than that mown two 
weeks later. Apart from the question of quality of the hay, 
it is important for another reason that hay crops containing 
a large proportion of late-flowering clover should be cut 
early. These clovers generally tend to become badly laid during 
the early flowering stages, Montgomery and Cornish marl 
being the worst offenders in this respect. On this account 
it is alwaj^^s advisable to cut crops containing these two clovers 
before the end of June. Even when they are mown three to 
four weeks before the full-bloom stage, these varieties will 
generally give better and heavier crops of hay than the early 
clovers. 

Neither Montgomery nor Cornish marl will produce much 
second growth after a late hay cut, but when mown early 
the aftermath crops compare favourably with those of broad 
red on most soils, and are distinctly better on the poorer 
soils and in exposed districts. For example, the weights of 
hay and aftermath obtained as green fodder from Montgomery 
and English broad red plots, which were cut early in July 


* Bed Clover/’ Wm. M. Finlay, Korth of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, Bulletin 24, 1919 ; and “ Beport on Grass Seed Mixtures, 
1907-1913/’ North of Scotland College of Agriculture, Bulletin 30, 1926. 
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of the first harvest year (1926) and again in the iniddie of 
September^ were 

Montgomery English broad red 
Cwt, per acre Cwt. per acre 

Hay 165-7 110-7 

Aftermath . . . . . . . . 112-7 80-6 

Second Harvest Year*' — The relative aggregate yields of liay 
and aftermath given by different varieties of red clover in 
the second harvest year are shown in the following table : — 

Table II 


Trial ’ 

No. i 

Year 

; Mont- 
* gomery 

Cornish 

marl 

English 

late 

English 

broad 

red 

Chilian 

ItaMan 

A 14 

1922 

100 

102 

103 

56 

25 

0 

A 39 I 

1923 

100 

— 

60 ' 

5 : 

1 

0 

A 39 III 1 

1923 

100 

96 

64 

23 1 

— 

— 

A 39 V ! 

1923 

100 

115 

52 

5 

2 

0 

A 81 

1925 

100 

— 

— 

33 1 

12 

— 

E 37 

1925 

100 

i 

62 

27 

— 

— 


In all the trials, with the exception of one (A 14), Montgomery 
and Cornish marl produced far heavier crops in the second 
year than any of the other late varieties ; these kst, in turn, 
were greatly superior to aU the* early-flowering varieties. In 
some of the trials, the early varieties had died off to such an 
extent during the previous winter that their contribution in 
the second year crops was almost negligible. 

On light soils, particularly if they are deficient in lime, 
the productivity of even the most persistent clovers is generally 
considerably less in the second year than in the first. On the 
lime-deficient soils at Aberystwyth, the yields of Montgomery 
and Cornish marl in the second year were, in extreme cases, 
37 to 40 per cent, less than m the first year. The corresponding 
reduction in the yields of English late ranged from 19 to 23 
per cent., and, in the case of English broad red, from about 
3 to 4 per cent. However, on the better class land the second 
year crops of some of the late varieties were sometimes quite 
as bulky as those of the first year. 

Third Harvest Year. — ^The relative aggregate yields of 
different varieties of red clover in the third harvest year 
were as shown in Table III. The results show|i in this Table 
suggest that, at Aberystwyth^ Montgomery is more productive 
in the third year than Cornish marl, but in the various: ; 
trials conducted in the coxmties both have given on the 
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Table III 


Trial 

No. 

Year 

Mont- 

gomery 

Cornish 

marl 

English 

late 

English 
i broad 
red 

Chilian 

Italian 

A 14 

1923 

100 

88 

66 

35 

28 

0 

A 39 V . . 

1925 

100 

70 

61 

0 

0 

0 


whole fairly similar results, Cornish marl heing slightly 
superior in some, and Montgomery in others. In most cases, 
all the varieties — both late and esbrly — 'with the exception of 
Montgomery, Cornish marl and English late, had died back 
completely by the third year. 

Persistency. — On several trials, from which no third year 
yield data were obtained, actual counts of the number of 
plants were made before the plots were ploughed, in order 
to ascertain the persistency of the different varieties. The 
average results in the three main trials are shown in Table IV. 
In two of these trials, the counts were made during the late 
spring of the tliird year and in the other in the spring of the 
fourth year. The average number of live plants per square 
yard of different varieties of red clover in the third and fourth 
harvest years are shown in the following table : — 


Table IV 


Trial 

No. 

Harvest 

year 

Mont- 

gomery 

Cornish 

marl 

English 

late 

English 

broad 

red 

Chilian 

Italian 

A 39 I .. 

3rd 

1 (1926) 


— 

33 

8 

4 

0 

A 81 

i 3rd 
j (1926) 

68 

— 

— ~ 

7 ' 

4 

— 

A 39 . . 

' 4th 
‘ (1926) 

29 

31 

10 

2 

0 

0 


The figures given in Table IV prove conclusively that in 
these trials Montgomery and Cornish marl were more persistent 
than the other four varieties included. Similar evidence 
obtained for the other clovers shows that these two are much 
more lasting than any of the 22 varieties and nationalities 
tested in these trials. 

The greater persistency of these two varieties is now fairly, 
generally recognized. Numerous instances may be quoted 
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wlaere they give excellent stands in the third and^ in iiiaiiy 
cases s ill the fourth year. In the seed-growing areas of 
Montgomeryshire and Cornwall, four, five and six-year-oid 
crops ' are by no means uncommon, but in view of the fact 
that a considerable amount of seed is shed during harvesting, 
particularly in wet seasons, it is possible that many of the 
old clover fields in the seed areas may have become 
re-established as a result of seK-seeding. 

Profluctivity under Grazing Conditions. — ^As a result of 
several trials, conciusive evidence has been obtained that 
the late-flowering clovers are able to withstand grazing 
conditions better than the early varieties. The results further 
suggest that Cornish marl and Montgomery are the most 
suitable for this purpose. For example, one experiment, in 
which the plots w^ere cut every 28 days for seven and 
four consecutive months during the first and second 
growing seasons respectively, so as to resemble grazing 
conditions, gave the following relative aggregate yields : — 

English 

Mont- Swedish English Wild broad Val© of 
gomery late late red Clwyd 

First year . . 100 100 65 62 35 43 

Second year . . 100 45 36 91 negM- negli- 

gible gible 

Cornish marl was not included in this trial, but from observa- 
tions made on other trials it is obvious that it behaves very 
similarly to Montgomery under pasture conditions. 

Resistance to Yarious Diseases. — It is sometimes claimed 
that Montgomery and Cornish marl are completely immune 
from clover '' sickness (due to TyUnchus devastrix and 
Sclerotinia trifoliorum). The relative resistance of different 
varieties and nationalities of red clover to the eelworm and stem- 
rot diseases is being investigated by Rayns"^ in Norfolk, and 
by Wakerleyf in Lincolnshire, and valuable information has 
already been obtained with regard to this important problem. 
Wakerley, in his trials, found that none of the red clovers 
tested — namely, Vale of Clwyd, Suffolk broad red, Dorset marl, 
LincolnshirebroadredjChilian and Montgomery — ^was immune, 
but of these Montgomery and Dorset marl proved to be the 

* The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. F. Bayns, Director 
of the NorfoU?: Agricultural Station, for supplying him with full 
particulars concerning these investigations, the results of which ‘have 
not yet been published. 

f Report on experimental demonstrations fOr the year 1^24^ ' F. 
Wakerley, Kesteven Agricultural Committee. ' 
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least susceptible. The average relative results of similar 
trials carried out by Rayns at two different centres are shown 
below. These trials were sown in 1925. In the autumn and 
the following spring, actual counts were made of the number 
of plants, of each variety, that had become infected. The 
plots were mown for hay and the green weights of the producer 


taken. 


English broad red . . 
Chilian 

Vale of Clwyd 
Montgomery 
English late (Norfolk) 

„ „ (Cotswold) 


Belativ© No. of 
infected plants 
Broad red = 100 
100-0 
79-5 
54*9 
66*0 
52-0 
55-5 


Relative weight 
of hay 

Broad red = 100 
100-0 
99-9 
110-8 
167-1 

166- i 

167- 7 


It is evident that in these trials Montgomery was decidedly 
more resistant than the three early clovers included, but was 
slightly more susceptible than the two English late clovers. 

Although it has been found that Montgomery is not 
completely immune from clover sickness when grown on infected 
areas in the east of England, it is, however, a well-known fact 
that this clover has been grown continuously for over forty 
years, in four and five-course rotations in parts of Montgomery- 
shire and Shropshire, without the land becoming in the least 
infected, and that it has been grown successfully on farms 
within this area when other varieties had completely failed. 
It should, however, be noted that, for reasons which are at 
present little understood, the coastal western counties are 
practically free from clover siclmess, only a few isolated 
eeiworm and stem -rot attacks having been reported. 

In Wales, the two diseases which cause the greatest damage 
to red clover are aiithracnose (Qloeosporium cauUvomm) and 
leaf spot {Pseudopeziza trifoUi),'^ Anthracnose disease is often 
responsible for very considerable damage to seed crops, but, 
as its maximum attack does not occur until the plants are 
flowering freely, serious damage to the hay crops may often 
he avoided by cutting the hay early. In recent years the 
leaf -spot disease has caused considerable damage to hay crops 
at Aberystwyth. It was very prevalent in 1923 and 1925, 

* For fuller information concerning these diseases see “ Preliminary 
Investigations with Herbage Plants,” Welsh Plant Breeding Station, 
JbuUetin B 1 (1919-21); “‘Scorch,’ or Gloeosporium Disease of Red 
Clover,” W. M. Ware, Vol, XXX, No. 9 (1923), of this Jo^nal; 
0(mparativ3 Studies cf Kabatiella caulivom, Kirch, Kara^C 
CoUetotrichum trifoliii - Bain and Essary, Tuo Pumgi tvhicjh cm-s^ 
Clover Anthracnosef Kathleen Sampson (in the press). 
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and was largely responsible for the poor jdelds obtained froHi 
the early-flowering clovers in those years. 

Although Montgomery, Cornish marl and other late varieties 
are by no means immune from these two diseases, they are 
certainly much less susceptible to them than the early-flowering 
clovers. 

General Considerations. — The earty-flowering varieties, such 
as broad red, are generally considered to be more suitable 
for sowing in one-year leys than the late clovers, partly because 
they afford better stubble winter and spring grazing, and partly 
because they produce two full crops during the following 
season. Although it is possible that, in certain districts and 
on certain types of soil, broad red may produce, in the first 
year, heavier crops than the late varieties, yet it is very probable 
that English late, Montgomery or Cornish marl may be used 
to better advantage on many farms where broad red is now 
exclusively sown. The results of various experiments, carried 
out in Aberdeen, Leeds, and Devon, f as well as at Aberystwyth 
and other centres in Wales, all proved that, at least in these 
districts, the home-grown, late-flowering clovers are usually 
much more reliable, even in the first year, than English broad 
red, wMle^, the results of the experiments in Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire have demonstrated that they are also more 
suitable for soils subject to clover sickness. 

As far as the writer is aware, there are no exact experimental 
data available for drawing a direct comparison between the 
relative effects of the different red clover varieties on soil 
fertility, but it is sometimes claimed that Montgomery and 
Cornish marl are superior to most other clovers in this respect. 
Although it remains for future investigation to show to what 
extent this claim is justifiable, there is no doubt about the 
high standard of productivity of the land, as reflected by the 
heavy crops obtained, w^here these two clovers have been 
grown for a number of years. 

For two-year leys, the late-flowering clovers should be 
sown in preference to the early types. Of the late clovers, 
the three native varieties are the most reliable for this purpose. 
English late is generally the most productive in the first year, 
but i n the second year it is usually surpassed by Montgomery ' 

* Beport on Nationalities and Varieties of Bed Clover,” W. Cr, 
Smith, tJniversity of Leeds, B'ulletin 57, 1906. 

t, 0,1^8 and Clover Seeds Mixtures,” D. B. Jolmston, Wallace,' 
€ount'§v::^,nii%ers' Union Tear Book, 1925. ' Scheme of A^cuUural 

Bdumtion and Guide^ to Mxpmimenta, Colin D. 'Rossy, Devon County' 
Agricultural ‘Committee, 1926. 

K 
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aiid'Cornish marl, wMch, on accountof their greater persistency, 
should always be included in mixtures intended to be down 
for three years or longer. 

Montgoiiery and Cornish Mari Seed-Growing Associations.— 
Until quite recently, the terms ‘‘ Montgomery ” and “ Cornish 
marl were applied in a loose way to all red clovers — ^irrespective 
of the variety — ^harvested for seed in these two comities, with 
the result that a considerable proportion of the seeds sold 
as such were not the true extradate Montgomery and Cornish 
marl srtains. Fortunately, this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
has now been remedied. Within the last four years, the growers 
in both these areas have formed themselves into associations 
for the express purpose of ensuring the genuineness of the 
crops grown for seed. This is effected by annual inspection 
of the growing crops, when all those which do not conform 
to the standard type are rejected, and only those which are 
pure and true to name are certified as genuine. The annual 
lists of growers may be obtained from the honorary secretaries 
of the associations : — ^Mr. C. James, Brynawel, Montgomery, 
and Mr. Hoskings, Town Mills, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

^ 3ie si* 

CHARACTERS WHICH DETERMINE THE 
ECONOMIC VALUE OF GRASSES , 

III. TILLER PRODUCTION AND POWERS OF 
RESISTANCE TO REPEATED DEFOLIATION 

Professob Pv. G. Stapledoh, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

The continuous production of leafage must, in the light 
of recent investigations and of what has been stated in previous 
articles of this series, be regarded as the sine qtia non of a 
valuable pasture grass. 

Leaf production is, in the last resort, a function of tiller 
production, while it is to be supposed that grasses which tiller 
freely would be more hkely to be able to withstand heavy 
grazing than those which tiller but poorly. Work with cereals 
has shown, conclusively, that tiller production is difficult to 
study and is influenced, to a marked degree, by agronomic 
conditions*--by spacing and depth of sowing, for example— as 
well, as'' by the^ ordinary environniental factors of spil ,^nd. 
'chmate, - • 
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-ProgressiYe Tiller Bevelopment* — The relative potential 
tillering capacity of different species and strains can, however, 
be studied by growing plants under such conditions as to give 
scope for maximum production. This has been done, in the 
case of a number of grasses, with a view to the study of pro- 
gressive tiller development. The procedure was as follows. 
The seeds were sown in boxes on Febraary 28, 1923, and started 
in a cool house. On April 16, the boxes were sampled and 100 
seedlings for each lot counted for tillers. The seedUngs were 
planted out, on June 13, as widely spaced plants. On this date 
100 seedlings were again- counted for tillers. On August 28, 
25 plants were lifted from each lot and the tillers again counted. 
The remaining plants, for the majority of species and strains, 
were then allowed to grow on until at or about the heading 
stage, at which time they were assumed to have attained to 
an adult condition ; 25 representatives were dug from each 
lot, on May 9, 1924, and the tillers again counted. The results 
of these counts are given in Table I. 


Tabl:? I. — To show the progressive Tiller Fevelopment from seedling 
to heading stag© for 15 different strains and species of grasses. 


Species and strains 

Number of tillers per p 

lant 

Apl. 16, 
1923 

June 13, 1 Aug. 28, 
1923 1 1923 

May 9, 
1924 

Cocksfoot — Indigenous . . 

1*6 

8*1 

152 

211 

,, Commercial . . ! 

1-0 

6*2 

73 

105 

Perennial rye-grass— l 

Indigenous 1 

1*7 

18-3 

' 

"445 

557 

,, „ Commercial ! 

2-0 

14-9 

388 

443 

Timothy — Indigenous . . ' 

1-3 

8*8 

156 

218 

,5 Commercial . . . 

1*0 

5*3 

52* 

70* 

Tall oat -grass — Indigenous . . 

3*1 

10*6 

129 

307 

„ Coiinherciar . . j 

2*3 

5*2 

69 

142 

Ked Fescue — Indigenous 

2-0 

31*7 

358 

993 

F ard Fescue— Commercial . . 

1*8 

39*8 

269 

435 

Meadow Foxtail — Indigenous 

1*4 

15*7 

103 

262 

„ „ Commercial 

1*6 

15*0 

108 

150 

Meadow Fescue — Commercial 

1-9 

8*9 

1 137 

^ 263 

Rough-stalked meadow-grass — . 
Commercial . , 

2*0 

19-8 

583 

- 728 

Sweet vernal-grass— Indigenous 

1*9 

18*0 

1 • 

1 214 

785 


* The Commercial Timothy plants were very badly rusted at this 
stage. 


Bough-stalked meadow grass, indigenous sweet vernal grass, 
red fescue, and the perennial rye-grasses will be seen to have 

K C) 
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outstanding capacities for tiller production, while commercial 
timothy, commercial tall oat-grass and commercial cocksfoot 
are relatiirely poor in this respect. Meadow fescue shows to 
poor advantage when compared to the two rye-grasses. The 
outstanding tillering capacity of the indigenous strains, 
compared with the commercial, is noteworthy and is in 
complete harmony with all the earlier trials reported from the 
Station. Of the species mider review, ordinary commercial 
timothy, tall oat grass and cocksfoot, all with relatively poor 
tillering capacity, are essentially hay grasses which do not 
normally withstand heavy grazing. Under suitable soil 
conditions, high-tillering plants, like rough-stallmd meadow 
grass and perennial rye-grass, are competent to withstand 
heavy grazing. That tillering capacity is not, however, an 
absolutely safe guide to capacity for withstanding heavy 
grazing is, perhaps, suggested by the fact that red fescue is 
probably not a grass which often assumes a dominant position 
on heavily grazed pastures.*^ 

Tillering appears to take place at an early stage in the case 
of most of the grasses, but varies considerably in rapidity of 
development. The figures would suggest that, relative to 
maximum tiller development, the perennial rye-grasses are 
among the most rapid tiller producers, while rough-stalked 
meadow grass is also noteworthy in this respect ; two species, 
be it noted, which, perhaps to a more marked degree than 
any of the other valuable pasture species, are competent to 
develop a dense sole to a sward. 

The Effect of Repeated Cutting on Tiler and Root Develop- 
ment, — The retarding influence of repeated cutting on the 
production of potential panicle tillers has already been aluded 
to ; while the effect on tiler production as a whole has been 
previously reported upon from the Station. It was thought 
desirable, however, to repeat the earlier trials and to include 
' a larger number of species. The results from trials with single 
spaced plants, subject to pre-treatment in 1924, and harvested 
in 1925, are set out in Table II. Data for weight of roots and 
weight of stem and leaf together, are also shown in the table. 

The significance of the figures is manifest, for, without a 
single exception, hay weight, number of tillers, and root weight 

* It is mifortunat© that Yorkshire fog, the bent grasses and crested 
dogstaii species, upon which no breeding work is being conducted at 
the Station, had not been brought into the various agronomic investi- 
gations. Yorkshiife fog and most of the bent grasses are, however, high- 
tillering species, ' 
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Table II. — To show (1) Yield of Hay, (2) Kumber of Tillers, and (3) 
Weight of Roots from plants harvested in 1925, respectively, for a 
series cut 1 1 times (pasture cuts) and for a series cut for hay and 
aftermath only in 1924. 



Wt. of hay 
per plant in 
gms. dry wt. 

No. of tillers 
per plant 

Wt. of roots 
per plant in 
gms. dry wt. 

Species and strains 

Pre- 

cut 

11 

times 

Pre- 

cut 

for hay 
and 
after- 
math 

Pre- 

cut 

11 

times 

Pre- 

cut 

for hay 
and 
after- 
math 

Pre- 

cut 

11 

times 

Pre- 

cut 

for hay 
and 
after- 
math 

Cocksfoot — Indigenous . . 

61*1 

129*6 

117*1 

141*0 

5*9 

10*6 

„ Connnereial 

37-4 

93*9 

41*3 

82*7 

3*8 

7*2 

Tall oat-grass — Indigenous 

63-2 

140*9 

79*3 

143*3 

4*9 

13*4 

„ „ Commercial 

9*7 

61*2 

24-8 

53*3 

1*0 

7*2 

Perennial rye -grass — 







Indigenous 

29-9 

50-7 

176*0 i 

280*0 

2*8 

4*8 

„ ,, Commercial 

Meadow Foxtail — 

13*3 

35*6 

61*7 i 

146*3 

1*5 

3*9 







Indigenous 

42*9 

89*4 

135*1 

236-5 

8*5 

21*7 

„ „ Commercial 

17-9 

53*4 

54*8 

129*8 

3*6 

12*8 

Timothy — ^Indigenous . . 

67*5 

171*6 

97*2 

116*0 

4*7 

6*1 

Sweet vernal grass — 







Indigenous 

19*8 

61*3 

142*0 

332*1 

4*6 

15*8 

Meadow Fescue- — 







Commercial . . 

14*6 

61*4 

49*6 

97*6 

3*2 

6*6 

Bed Fescue — ^Indigenous 

14*7 

68*6 

153*3 

476*0 

2*4 

11*1 

Average for all species 







and strains 

31*8 

84-7 

94*3 

186*1 

3*9 

10*1 

Relative . . 

37*5 

100 

50*6 

; 100 

38*6 

100 


have been decreased by a pre-treatment consisting of 11 
pasture cuts. The magnitude of these decreases is rendered 
apparent by the relative figures at the foot of the table. 

It is difficult, therefore, to resist the conclusion that heavy 
grazing, despite any residual effects from the droppings of 
the animals, cannot but help to weaken the plants chiefly 
selected by the grazing animal. This conclusion is the harder 
to resist because trials previously conducted at the Station 
have shown that a single heavy dressing of sodihm nitrate 
was, at all events, not competent to narrow, materially, the 
margin between plants pre-treated on a pasture basis And 
those pre-treated on a hay and aitermath basis* 

See Sljapledon, G., and Beddows, A. B. : ■ The 
Qualitative Response of,. Cocksfoot {Dacti/Us gkm&rata 'Lin.) ,to Scniiinn 
Kitrate and. 'to Snpe'rphosphate,’’ Welsh Joum. 'Agrm,, Vot 
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Field plots at the Station have given evidence in the same 
direction and have shown reduction both of yield and of tillers, 
per unit of area, as the result of pre-treatments, consisting of 
grazing with sheep or cutting with a garden mowing machine, 
compared with the taking of a hay and aftermath crop. 
Relative results from the three treatments are set oufj iji 
Table III. 

Table III. — ^To show relatively the Tield of Hay and Aftermath in the^ 
second harvest year when following, respectively, (a) pasture cuts * 
with a mowing machine ; (6) intermittent grazing with sheep ; 
and (c) a hay and aftermath crop. The effect on relative tiller 
production is also shown. Average figures for 24 species and 
strains replicated on 1 /400th acre plots : first harvest year, 1924 ; 
second harvest year, 1925. 

Hay after 

Hay after mowing Hay after 

hay machine sheep 

Relative 3 rield of hay 4- after- 

math . . . . . . 100 79 86 

Relative tiller production. .100 75 87 _ 

It will be noted that the differences are not so great in the 
field plots as in the case of the single plants, but they are none 
the less definite and pronounced. It is interesting, also, to note 
that the effect on both yield and tiUer production has not 
been so great on the plots intermittently grazed by sheep as on^ 
those cut monthly with the mowing machine. This facFT^ 
chiefly to be attributed to the more severe defoliation caused 
by the mowing machine, although it is likely to be influenced 
also by the manurial residues resulting from the sheep grazing. 
The affect of sheep grazing is, however, very largely a function 
of the heaviness vdth which the different species are in fact 
grazed. This is well shown by comparing tall fescue, a species 
which the sheep almost w^holly neglected, with Montgomery 
red clover, which was defoliated by the sheep to a greater 
extent than by the mowing machine. The relative statement, 
hereunder, in respect of yield, compared with the average 
figures given in Table III, will make the position clear : — 

Hay after 

Hay after mowing Hay after 

hay machine sheep 

Tall fescue . . . . . . 100 46 177 

Montgomery red clover .. 100 73 '59 

It ,will be seen that, in the case of tall fescue, the highest 
yield in the second harvest year has been after sheep ' and 
not after hay and aftermath ; the sheeped . plots were hardly 
defoliated, by the animals, but received a fair share of manurial 
residues from those having access to the sheep area as a whole. 
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The Montgomery red clover on the other hand, despite 
relatively heavy manuring consequent upon excessive grazing, 
has ’ given an appreciably lower hay yield following sheep 
than following the moving machine, although the latter 
treatment constituted relatively heavy defoliation without 
any manurial compensation whatsoever. 

From the evidence immediately under review, it would 
appear, therefore, that, because certain fields near a home- 
stead, although heavily and constantly stocked, produce 
abundance of grazing, year after year, it is not legitimate to 
argue that heavy, continuous grazing does not weaken the 
plants which are most attractive to the grazing animal. Such 
an argument ' could only carry weight if it were shovui by a 
system^ of control plots that those grazed on an intermittent 
basis, allowing of periodic unhampered leaf development, 
or those following after hay and aftermath, were no more 
productive than the plots continuously grazed. 

It is true, of course, that swards accustom themselves to 
the conditions superimposed and the effect of constant heavy 
grazing cannot fail to do otherwise than eliminate species and 
strains incapable of vithstanding the conditions. 

The figures in Table II are themselves proof of selective 
influences, for, in practically aU cases, the indigenous strains 
have withstood rigorous pre-treatment better than the 
commercial, and this whether the effect be estimated by* 
yield, tiller production, or root weight. The point to be 
emphasized, however, is that the indigenous strains, no less 
than the commercial, have suffered from the pre-treatment. 

Recent trials with a great number of pedigree indigenous 
strains of cocksfoot are very illuminating in this connexion. 
The results show that strains do, however, exist in which a 
sum of pasture cuts may outyield the sum of the hay and 
aftermath cuts. Out of 26 strains, tested in 1925, three behaved 
in this manner. In the second harvest year (1926)' both the 
drills cut as pasture, and those cut as hay and aftermath, 
were allowed to grow on to hay and aftermath. It is interesting- 
to note that the three strains which had given higher pasture 
yields than hay yields, in the first harvest year, gave higher 
hay yields after pasture than after hay in the second harvest 
year. This may be taken as shewing that the three strains in 

* The trial, from which this field evidence has been drawn, is now 
in its fourth harvest year and includes both indigenous and commereia! 
strains Of the chief grasses, and clovers. It will be 'reported, upon from' 
the Station in, detail in due course. 
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question were particularly well able to withstand constant 
cutting or continuous grazing. They were strains therefore 
of a character which might be expected to survive on a natural 
sward heavity grazed. The yields of these three strains are 
compared in Table IV with the average yields of the 26 strains 
under test, and also with the averages for the three highest 
yielding strains. The figures show that these pasture 
strains, although above the average, were not particularly 
high-yielding and were considerably lower in the scale than 
the best strains ; and, although the difference was greatest 
in respect of hay yields, it w^as quite pronounced in pasture. 


Table IV. — To compare the Yields of different pedigree strains of 
Cocksfoot Tinder pasture and hay conditions respectively. 

Gms, of dry f odder per metre drill. 



1925 

(first harvest year) 

1926 

(second harvest year) 

Pax'tieulars ! 

Sum of 
six 

pasture 
cuts 1 

Sum of 1 
hay and 
after- ! 
math 

Sum of hay and 
aftermath 


When 
pasture 
in 1925 i 

Wlien 
hay 
in 1925 

Average of 26 strains . . 

206 

323 

207 

251 

Average of three strains 
in which pasture out- 
jdelded hay and after- 
math and in which hay 
after pasture outyielded 
hay after hay . - 

230 

213 

231 

191 

Average of the three 
highest yielding strains 

288 

1 

584 

272 

441 


It has, however, to be remembered that gross weight does 
not necessaiily constitute a fair estimate of the stock-carrying 
or fatting capacity of herbage. It has been insisted that it is 
leaf production that matters— constant production of juvenile 
leaf. Constant cutting has been shown to increase the ratio 
of leaf to stem, but that us not to say that it increases the 
yield of leaf — ^it is only exceptionally that it does so. 

The evidence referred to above does, however, suggest that 
constant cutting or heavy grazing may tend to select strains 
with a special capacity for the production of leaf shoots 
rather than of stem shoots. This view is further suggested by 
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the fact that in the case of the trials, aUnded to earlier in this 
article, a particular indigenous strain of cocksfoot and a 
particular indigenous strain of tall oat grass, although pro- 
ducing less tillers under a pre-treatment of eleven cuts than 
under a pre-treatment of hay and aftermath, none the less 
produced more leaf shoots (non-stem tillers) under the former 
than the latter pre-treatment. 

It is evident, therefore, that swards have an infinite 
capacity for reacting to the management superimposed upon 
them. Under ordinary conditions obtaining on permanent 
grasslands, this capacity is the more pronounced because the 
sward necessarily consists not only of numerous species but of 
numerous strains of each of the constituent species. 

Practical Conclusions. — The practical conclusions to be 
drawn from the evidence brought forward in this and previous 
articles, and from the foregoing discussion, would seem to be 
as follows : — 

(1) That heavy, continuous grazing of course converts 
leafage while in its most nutritive condition and on this 
account alone compensates for a certain necessary reduction 
in quantity. 

(2) Such heavy grazing long continued, tends to select 
strains having to a high degree a capacity for the production 
of non-stem bearing tillers, and for leaf production, and on 
this account, too, tends to compensate for reduction in 
quantity. 

(3) Long-continued heavy grazing almost certainly reacts 
adversely on the inherent productivity of the majority of the 
strains actually selected and, moreover, probably does not 
tend ill the direction of necessarily selecting the most pro- 
ductive strains. 

(4) Apart from the evidence brought forward, it is hardly 
on physiological grounds to be supposed that even grasses, 
-despite their rather exceptional manner of growth, can with- 
stand perpetual defoliation without suffering some harm. 

(5) The benefits resulting from close grazing, in so far as 
the stock is concerned, can probably be obtained, without 
exaggerated harm to the plants and without undue selection 
in an adverse direction, ' by adopting a scientific method of 
intermittent grazing— resting and heavy grazing : a method 
also Mkely to give rise to a greater weight of nutritive leafage 
than one of constant depasturage. 
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The ma-tters dealt with in this article will he again referred 
to in the next and closing contribution of this series in con- 
nexion with persistency and aggressiveness. 

Thanks are due to Mr, A. R. Beddows, B.Sc., for the 
collection of much of the data on w^hich the present article 
has been based and for the conduct of trials under review 
during the writer's absence in Australia and New Zealand. 
Thanks are also due to Mr. Wm, Davies, M.Sc., and Mr. W. 
E. J, Milton, N.D.A,, for the collection and preparation of the 
field data which have been brought under review. 
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TABLE»POULTRY PRODUCTION AS A 
FARM INDUSTRY 
W. M. Elkington. 

The production of table fowls is a branch of poultry 
culture that has failed to keep pace with developments in other 
directions. It may be that the growTh of the egg-producing 
industry has had a deterrent effect upon the business of 
raising table chickens because it has tended to popularize a 
class of fowl w^hose edible properties are of small account ; 
in addition to which there has been, and still is, a surprising 
lack of appreciation of the commercial possibilities of table- 
poultry production. The economic problems associated with 
the war, w^'Mch necessitated the curtailment of this branch 
of the poultry business, appear to have left, in many minds, 
an impression that, at the best of times, the production of 
poultry flesh is a proposition beset wdth financial risks, and 
that it can only be regarded as a subsidiary operation 
necessitated by the inevitable presence of surplus cockerels. 

Egg production is of more cosmopolitan character than 
the production of table poultry because the products are 
more easily handled and marketing facilities are more general, 
whereas the raising of table-poultry is influenced to some 
extent by local marketing conditions, and eveil more by 
means of access to centres where there is always a steady 
demand. We must not forget that poultry flesh is still regarded 
by many people in this country as a luxury, and for the present 
there is no prospect of supplies being large enough to ensure 
its adoption as a staple dish. 

Profit in TaMe-Poultry — Contrary to popular belief, the 
profits from table-poultry production, under proper organiza- 
tion and with favourable marketing facilities, show" a wider 
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margin than do those from egg production ; and' froiii the 
point of view of the general farmer there are several advaiitageSj 
including a quicker turnover and a smaller capital outlay^ In 
this case operations are confined largely to the first six months 
of the year, and there is no heavy outlay for 'housing and 
equipment as is necessitated by the management of a flock 
of layers. The table-poultry producer carries a comparatively 
small permanent stock for breeding purposes, and he turns 
over his money in a lump sum in three to four months from 
the date of hatching, instead of rearing pullets to the laying 
stage — ^say, six to seven months — ^and getting his turnover 
piecemeal. 

TaMe-Poultry Proitietion by the Farmer* — To get the best 
returns from a business of this kind, the farmer should take 
up table-poultry production on specialist lines — ^iiot necessarily 
on the same lines as the Sussex fatteners, who, in many 
cases, are not rearers and raisers, but rather he should breed 
specially for the production of table chickens instead of 
regarding this work as a mere side line for the disposal of the 
inevitable cockerels from stock bred primarily for the purpose 
of egg production. It is not suggested that useful table 
chickens cannot be raised from the egg-laying class of stock 
in such breeds as White Wyandottes and Light Sussex ; 
but it is very clear that better margins of profit are realizable 
from birds bred specially for table qualities, and it is also 
evident that the specialist table-chicken raiser who commences 
operations early in the season will enjoy substantial marketing 
advantages over the more casual producer who is mainly 
concerned with the disposal of Ms imwanted cockerels. 

Table-poultry production as a farm industry should be 
based upon a definite poHcy, which can be summed up briefly 
as catering Tor a specific demand. To put it more plainly, 
the producer should make it his business to ascertain 'what ‘ 
buyers require, and plan his operations accordingly. This is 
more' important because market requirements may differ 
in various parts of the country, and it does not follow that • 
London is the only centre that presents possibilities of market 
expansion. Producers will do well to investigate the conditions 
of local markets, wMch in many cases are well able to absorb 
regular supplies of limited quantity. * 

Necessity' for Steady Supply.— Just as ' the egg, merchwt - 
demands certainty of supply, so the table-poultry sale^an 
requires ' some assurance of regularity,' 'and there is,'' 'plenty' of 
scope 'for producers "'Who 'will co-operate with 'miesmen in 
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order to build up a steady and remunerative trade. Any 
retailer vdE agree that in the early part of the year it is not 
a question of selling the goods but of getting them, and lack 
of home-raised chickens necessarily compels dealers to carry 
on a limited trade in cold-stored chickens of foreign origin. 
For this reason producers can count upon the co-operation of 
salesmen, if they are prepared, on their part, to tackle the 
business of production on systematic lines with a view to 
marketing regular snppHes. 

Time for Remimerative Trade, — It will readily be understood 
that the most remunerative trade in table poultry is done 
during the spring and early summer, when supplies are scarce 
and buyers are prepared to take a small chicken at a relatively 
high price. TMs branch of the trade oifers plenty of scope 
to the specialist producers, but naturally it entails more 
trouble and risk in breeding, hatching and rearing. In order 
to commence hatching operations in December, it is necessary 
to maintain a stock of vigorous hens and early pullets from 
which a supply of fertile eggs can be relied upon at the right 
time. Incubators and suitable brooding accommodation for 
mid-winter chickens must also be available, and it will be 
understood that, while substantial reward awaits those who 
engage in these operations, there is need for something out 
of the common in the way of specialization, and the farmer 
who w^ould raise table chickens successfully must have some 
ability in out-of-season breeding, hatching and rearing. 

The Factor of Quality. — Apart from the production of 
early chickens, which, although a highly remunerative under- 
taking, may present difficulties of an insuperable nature to 
many, there is undoubtedly a great opportunity for the 
production of better class chickens later in the season, that 
is, ■from May onward. Supplies are still so scarce in May that 
a well-fed chicken, weighing 3 lb. to 4 lb., will always fetch a 
good price ; but later on the markets receive so many con- 
signments of what are^ obviously unwanted cockerels — ^many 
in poor condition and of inferior table quality — ^that dealers 
welcome supplies that bear the obvious mark of the specialist 
producer, and these will always command a comparatively 
high price. It is a matter of quality rather than of size, and 
since quality depends upon the breed, as well as upon the 
feeding, it is necessary to make a few observations upon these 
points. 

Best Breeds for Table Production. — Even in these days 
of , the .egg-producing specialist, whose influence has been 
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Btamped upon so many modern breeds, the tabie-poiiltry 
producer has a good selection mthout going beyond the 
breeds that are essentially of ntility character. There are 
the Sussex — the Light, Speckled, and BroT^n — and the 
Faveroles, a breed whose excellent table qualities have not 
sufficiently been recognized. For smaller table chickens, of 
the pomsi7is class, there is the White Bresse ; while 

those , who cater for a select clientHe, and aim to produce 
chickens that, in depth and width of breast, bear some 
resemblance to a partridge or a pheasant, will find an Old 
English Game or Indian Game cross with any of the above- 
mentioned breeds produce the desired result. Mr. J. H. 
Gilbert, who is in charge of the King’s poultry farm at 
Windsor, and who is one of the most skiKul producers of 
plump-breasted table chickens in this country, once informed 
the writer that a White Bresse male and Indian Game hens 
produced chickens of a remarkably fine quality, and though 
this cross may not appeal to those with whom rapidity of 
growth and low cost of production are first considerations, 
it may confidently be recommended to aU who are desirous 
of catering for the highest class trade. 

For those who desire to combine egg-production and table- 
chicken raising with one breed, under an economical general- 
purpose plan, the Light Sussex and the White Wyandotte 
stand out among the pure breeds, because there are many 
strains that have been cultivated specially for egg production 
whose edible qualities are well suited to the production of 
early table chickens. The Light Sussex has the advantage of 
white legs and flesh, a merit of considerable value in the 
London market ; yet the White Wyandotte, despite its 
yellow shanks, is a good feeder, and fills out into an excellent 
table bird at about fourteen weeks.. In a general-purpose 
scheme it may be worth while paying some attention to 
sex-Mnked crosses, particularly to the Rhode Island RedX’ 
Light Sussex, from which the male chickens inherit the leg 
and flesh colouring of the Sussex. Many people regard sex- 
linkage as a means of weeding out cockerels as soon as they 
are hatched, hut it is significant that breeders who use the 
Rhode Island Red-Light Sussex cross make a point of selHng 
off their day-old pullets from early hatches and retaining 
the cockerels for table purposes, the inference being that 
these are the more valuable members of the family. 

Qualities for the Breeding Stock. — ^Methods of raising 
ehickens for' the table necessarily start with the assurance of 
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robust character in the breeding stock and generous treat- 
ment for the chickens, particularly during the early stages. 
The specialist table -poultry producer, when mating his stock, 
may not be much concerned with the laying records of Ms 
hens ; but he makes certain that every bird in the breeding 
pen is thoroughly fit and capable of producing chickens that 
will grow* well. For earliest hatching he may have to rely 
upon early pullets for sufficient' eggs to fill Ms incubators ; 
but, after the New Year, moulted hens should be in fit 
condition for breeding from, and these are Hkely to produce 
the stmdiest progeny. 

'System of Bearing. — The brooder-house system of rearing 
is speciaiij' V'’-ell suited to the raiser of early table cMekens 
because it affords adequate shelter and facilities for night 
feeding at a time of year wffien such advantages have an 
important influence on the rate of growth. Since early broods 
are comparatively small, as a rule, the indoor brooder answers 
the purpose very well, and excellent results can be obtained 
by converting a well-lighted outhouse into a brooder shed, 
dividing it into several compartments by means of fine mesh 
wire-netting, and placing a hover in each for 60 to 80 chickens. 
With ordinaiy care in management the birds will do well 
imder these conditions, and two feeds by lamplight, say at 
7 p.m. and 10 p.m., will have an excellent effect in promoting 
the growth and welfare of the cMckens during the period of 
short days. 

Feeding. — In regard to feeding, the average farmer enjoys 
an advantage as a chicken raiser through , being able to utilize 
a quantity of skim milk, which is a valuable aid to growth 
and flesh production. When milk is available it should be 
included in the dietary from the time the chickens are a 
week old— either as a drink or' for moistening the food. 
A considerable portion of moist or w^et mash is essential 
for growing table cMckens, and, in the case of peiiU pomsim 
or early spring chickens, weight and condition ^ depend more 
upon a generous diet throughout the rearing stage than' upon 
any .special fattening just before killing. -With such materials 
«’ Sussex ^ groundnuts mixed with milk and served in troughs, 
with one feed of wheat each day, plump young chickens should 
be’ produced withO'Ut any special cramming. 

' 'ftemmillg. — ^The business of cramming is a' MgHy 
specialized branch of table-poultry production that is not, 
at 'tMs Juncture, advocated for general farmers , unless there 
Are "Special circumstances that render it practicable. If farmer.s 
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are to be interested in raising table chickens as a farm industry 
we must set an ideal well within their reach, and the scheme for 
rearing chickens of the nncrammed class to meet a general 
demand calls for enterprise and industry rather than special 
sldil. Moreover, it is based npon the concrete fact that the 
markets are in a position to absorb any reasonable quantity 
of well-fed chickens of the right class from March to June, 
while during the remainder of the year chickens of quality, 
bearing the mark of the specialist producer, will aln^ays hold 
their own in the market. 

^ 

NEW DAMAGE' TO PEAS BY THE 
PEA MIDGE 
H. F. Baekes, B.A. 

{Research Scholar, Ministry of Agriculture), 
South-Eastern Agriaulhiiral College, Wye, Kent, 

The grubs of the Pea Midge {Contarmia 2Asi Winn.) have 
been knowii for a long time to the growers of peas. They are 
small, white and footless and are frequently found in the 
pods of peas in considerable numbers, usually from 30 to 40 in 
each pod. These grubs can jump/’ and in some districts are 
knovm as “ the %vhite flea of pea pods.” Most varieties of peas 
are attacked, especially Marrowfats. 

Previous records of this midge have stated that only pods are 
attacked, but last year (1926), both in a garden at Cambridge 
and on an experimental plot at Wyo, the flowers and the 
terminal shoots of peas were found to be infested with white 
grubs resembling those of the Pea lilidge. On further investiga- 
tion,' a number of peas on allotments at Wye were found to be 
suffering in the same way. These grubs were carefully bred 
out and proved to be the Pea ]\'Iidge {Contminia pisi Winn.). 

Nature of Damage. — ^About the third week in June, full- 
grown grubs were found in the flow^ers and a few adult midges 
were observed laying their eggs in the terminal shoots. The 
flow^ers ■ which contain the grubs may be recognized by their^ 
being swollen, especially the bottom part of the sepals (Fig. 1). 
The petals are very crinkled and often scarcely show ^ at al, the 
sepals on the other hand being of normal length. From 9 to 99 
grubs were found in each infested flow^er. Damage' by the Pea 
Thrips is very similar, but nX' this case the flowers are usually 
shrivelled up altogether. ' The attacked terminal shoots are 
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also veiy iioticeabie ; the flower stems remaining about half 
an inch in length and all clustered together (Fig. 2). All the 
flowers ill each ease either produce no pod or else a Tery small 
mis-shaped one. As a result, this attack of pea flowers and 
shoots is more serious than w’hen the grubs are found in the pods. 

An estimate of the damage can be seen at a glance from the 
following tables, made after- a detailed examination of rows of 
peas at Wye. 

TABLE I. — Three Sowings oe Gbadits Peas on Experimental 
Plot at Wye examined on July 6, 1926. 

1st Somng 2nd Sowing Srd Sowing 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Total 

attacked Total 

attacked 

Total 

attacked 

Shoots — 







Attacked 

. . 35 

7*0 

19 

4-8 

13 

2-1 

Free 

Flowers- 

. . 462 


378 


601 


Attacked 

. . 143 

41*3 

228 

35*9 

241 

18.7 

Free 

. . 203 


406 


1,042 



TABLE II. — Pour Sowings of Peas of Different Varieties on 
Allotsient at Wye examined on July 6, 1926. 

1st Sowing 2nd Sowing 3rd Sowing 4th Sowing 
Quite Content Duke of York Dr. Eatchin Marvel 
Per Per Per Per 

Total cent. Total cent. Total cent. Total cent, 

attacked attacked attacked attacked 

Flowers — 

Attacked 40 38 10 0 

3i-3 25*5 23*3 — 

Free .. 88 111 33 0 

From these two tables it will be seen that between 18 per 
cent, and 41 per cent, of the flowers were attacked, and in one 
case from 2 per cent, to 7 per cent, of the shoots were also 
infested. The loss of pods in each case would be very con- 
siderable.', It may, further, be pointed out that the earlier 
sowings of peas suffered most, those varieties in full flower about 
the first week in July actually suffering the most. Those which 
had not flowered' by tins date were the most free, but those 
which had already podded were found to he attacked to a slight 
extent in the pods. The estimated infestation of the pods was 
5 per 'cent. 

Soon after July 6, the grubs jumped ” out of the flowers 
and shoots and fell to the ground, where they pupated. On 
July 14, the midges started emerging from the pupse and con- 
tinued hatching until the first week in August. These midges 
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at once started laying eggs in any pods they could find. Thus, 
there had been at least two broods of the Pea Mdge in the 
course of the year (1926) ; the adults of the first brood being 
on the wing during the last t’wo weeks of June, while those 
of the second were on the wing during the last tw^o weeks of 
Jiity and the first w’^eek of August. The life-cycle of the second 
brood adults was roughly a month. 

It is interesting to note that Lind. Rostrup, and Koipiii 
Ravn* have reported an attack of an unidentified midge on the 
shoots and flowers of peas in Denmark in 1913, wMch is 
probably tliis same midge. Similarly, Dr. Harrisonf reported 
the grubs of a midge {Gontarinia sp.) as attacking the terminal 
flow^ers and shoots of peas in Northumberland in much the same 
way as described in tliis paper. But, as the species of the 
midge was not stated, it is only a reasonable conjecture that 
it was the Pea Midge (0. Winn.). 

ControL — It is suggested that digging in naphthalene, at 
the rate of 3 cwt. per acre, betw^een infested roW'S, will do a 
great deal towards getting rid of this pest. Handjacking the 
damaged flowers and shoots will likewise do good. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. F. R. Petherbiidge of the Cam- 
bridge School of Agriculture for sending him notice and 
material of the attack at Cambridge. 

Simmiary* — The Pea Mdge {G* pisi Winn.), besides attacking 
pea pods, also attacks the flowers and shoots. 

The attacked flowers may be distinguished by the swollen 
base of the sepals which are of normal length, the petals being 
crinkled and shortened. The appearance is similar to that of 
flowers attacked by the Pea Thrips, In an attacked shoot the’ 
flower stems remain very short. 

There are two broods per year of the midges ; the first 
attacking pea flowers, shoots or pods, whichever are available 
at the time of emergence of the midges ; the second brnod 
attacking the pods. 

Soil fumigation is recommended as a means of control. 


* Lind, J., Bostnip, S., and Kolpin Bavn, F. : OvefmM omr Land- 
hmgsflanUmes sygdomme i 1913. 79 Beretning fra Statens Fors^g- 

svirksamded i Blanteknltur, Copenhagen, No. 30, 19147 
t Harrison, J. W. H., EMomologut^ Yol. LYII, p. 8, 1924. 
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CANKER IN FERTILITY PEAR TREES 

H. WOBMALD, D.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 

Uoriiculimral Research SfMion, East Mailing^ Kent. 

The Fertility variety of pear, on account of its regiila!* 
and heavy bearing, lias been extensively planted in certain 
districts. Many growers, however, complain that this 
variety is so subject to canker, particularly when worked on 
seedling free pear stocks, that it is impossible to grow it a.s 
a standard tree. 

A CaiiS@ of Faillire. — Recent observations made at Ea-st 
Mailing suggest one reason for the failure of this variet}^ to 
develop satisfactorily into good standard trees. At the Research 
Station there is a trial plot of the Fertility pear, standard and 
bush trees worked on various stocks, the trees being now seven 
years old. During the spring of 1926, they came into leaf and 
flower apparently normally, but shortly afterwards, early in 
May, on many of the trees, a number of branches showed 
wilting leaves and flower trasses. The standard trees were far 
worse, in this respect, than the bush trees, for while many of the 
former had large branches (about three feet long), showing the 
disease, the trouble on the bush trees was comparatively slight. 
The most conspicuous examples were certain standard trees on 
which the main leader ’’ was dying back, as in the tree shown 
in Fig. 1, the head of the tree mth withered leaves contrasting 
with the rest. 

In every case examined, there were lesions caused by the 
pear scab fungus {Venturia pirina) at the lower Hiid of the 
dying portion. Where a spur was killed, there were scab lesions 
on the spur itself or at the base where it joined' the branch, and 
many of them showed, in addition, an obvious canker round the 
base of the spur. ■ These cankers were stiU. more evident on the 
affected branches, and, in every instance where a branch was 
dying back, there were present the comparatively superficial 
scab lesions" and the more deeply penetrating cankers caused 
by the canker fungus {Nectria galligem). 

The cankered areas on the branches were sometimes six 
inches long (Fig. 2), They bore numerous irregular cracks, in 
wMeh the dark brown scab pustules could readily be seen -with 
alens. Some of 'the cankers also showed the whitish pustules 
of the summer stage of the canker fungus, and, on others, 




Fig. 1. — A Fertility Pear Tree witli dead 
branches. Tiie leading branches at tlie top show 
tlip disease ino=;t eonspicuouslv. 


Fig.* 2. -The type of rauiker 
causing the disease. The irregu- 
lar cracking of the bark is due 
to the Pear Scab fungus. The 
white pustules are the eonidial 
fructifications of the canker 
fungus. 


Canker Disease ok Feutiuty Pear Tree 
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siicli pustules developed in a few days on keeping tlie cankers 
in a moist chamber. 

Canker and Scab Fimgi Both Present.—In no case was any 
canker found on these trees without the presence also of the 
scab lesions. This fact suggests that, in this particular outbreak^ 
the predisposing cause leading to the death of the branches 
was the infection of the young twigs by the scab fungus ; this 
allowed the canker fungus to gain an entrance, through the 
scab wounds, and infect the woody parts, thus cutting off the 
upward flow" of sap to those parts of the tree terminal to the 
cankers. 

Wiltshire,^ when studying the relation of scab infections to 
the incidence of cankers in apple trees, found that the canker 
fungus is able to gain an entrance through scab wounds, and 
the observations on the trees under consideration show that a 
similar result obtains in pear trees. 

All parts showing definite evidence of infection by the canker 
fungus were cut away,t hut there was still left a considerable 
amount of bark badly infected by scab, though not, at the 
time, showing canker. When the trees were examined in July, 
some weeks after the cankers had been removed, it was seen 
that the scab lesions which remained were quite superficial 
and were being cut off by a corky layer below. On rubbing the 
bark, the scaly layers were easily removed, leaving, a healed 
scar. 

Pew of the standard trees were entirely free from cankers 
and one or more branches had to be out out from most of them 
On the bush trees, however, canker was almost negligible ; , on 
these, with the exception of one tree from which' one ^ small 
branch had to be removed, the few cankers present were con- 
fined to small shoots or spurs. The probable explanation of 
the comparative freedom from severe canker attack showm by 
the bush trees is that these had been annually leader-tipped ” 
and spur-pruned, so that those parts of the young shoots, liable 
toinfection with scab, were mostly removed during the ordinary 
pruning operations ; the leading shoots of the standard trees, 
on the other 'hand, had been allowed to run ’’ for several 
years, and the trees had merely received slight thinning. 

^ WiltsMre, S» P. : ** Canker Infection of Apple Trees; throsgfe Scab. 
Wounds,’® Annah of Applied Biology^ iX, 1922, pp. 275-281, : , ' 

t The writer wishes to take this opportunity ' of , exporting hfc 
indebtedness to Bfr. A, C. Painter, who personally cut out' Ike 'Cank^ed 
brahoh« and recorded the number removed from each tree. ' /; 
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lofitteace of the Stock in Predisposing to MecMon— Whether 
the type of stock Ti.sed has any influence on the degree of in- 
fection in this form of canker infection cannot, perhaps, be 
stated with certainty, but the records taken of the number of 
cankered branches remoYed from each tree suggest that, when 
grown as standard trees on certain stocks, Fertilitj^ pear trees 
are very susceptible. The stocks used for the standard trees 
ill the trial plot, on whicli these observations were taken, were 
seedling hawthorn, mountain ash, wild service, white 
beam, coiiimoii seedling pear, and seedling wild pear. One 
or more of the trees on each stock showed cankered branches 
and spurs, but those on common pear were, on the whole, far 
worse than those on other stocks. Two trees, the wmrst of all, 
were on this stock ; from, each of these tw^o trees five large 
branches had to be removed together with a number of smaller 
branches, shoots and spurs. On the bush trees, the amount of 
canker was too small for the records to give clear indications 
that the tipe of stock had any influence on the degree of 
infection. 

The trees on common and wild pear stocks had made the 
most vigorous growth, a fact which seems to indicate that 
growing this variety on a stock inducing vigour makes it more 
susceptible to attack by this form of disease. 

Control Measures. — To summarize the foregoing observations, 
there are, at the Research Station, two sets of trees 
(both on a similar series of quince and free pear rootstocks), 
one set grown as standards with 4 ft. 6 in. length of stem, and 
the other as bush trees with a stem of 2. ft. Both, sets are 
interplanted on this same experimental plot, the only difference 
ill treatment being that the bush trees have had the leading 
branches tipped and^ the laterals spurred annually. The/ 
standard trees have been seriously crippled by canker, while 
the bush, trees have been practically free from it. 

It would appear, therefore, that the grower, who wishes to 
cultivate Fertility pears, has two alternatives : either to grow 
bush trees, on which the normal operations of leader tipping 
and' pruning reduce, indirectly, the liability to scab infection 
and subsequent canker ; or to grow standard trees, which- 
cannot be; so economically or effectively pruned and- sprayed, 
and wdll also need considerable attention to keep them free from 
cankering. 

The observations ' at East Mailing go to sliow% clearly, how^; 
much more effectively canker in Fertility pears can be controlled 
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when tlie variety is grown as a regularty pruned biisli ; it is 
this, rather than choice of stock, wiiicli is the deciding factor in 
producing healthy trees. 

It must be remembered that scab itself causes serious dis- 
figurement of the fruit, and systematic spraying, to control 
scab infection of fruit, leaves and shoots, should be routine 
practice. Since, as shown here, such infections on the shoots 
lead the way to canker, effective spraying against scab wdl! 
also reduce canker. If, therefore, the growler decides on standard 
trees, special attention must be given to the spraying operations, 
particularly as standard trees soon get so tall that, to reach the 
uppermost branches, a high-pressure power sprayer is required. 
Bordeaux mixture is the best fungicide at present known for use 
against scab, and it can generally be used with perfect safet}' 
on pears. The first spraying should be carried out just before 
flowering and the second immediately the fruit is set. When 
trees have been seriously infested the previous year, or where 
subsequent canker infection is feared, later sprayings sLoiiId 
not be neglected. If cankers make their appearance, tliey 
should, as a matter of course, be .cut out at the earliest 
opportunity. 

MAY ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Chyanizer for Derbyshire. 

!IIlie Root Break* — ^The sowing of mangolds is generallj' 
completed in April or early in May, but beet sowing continues 
during the first half of this month. Before June arrives, thought 
will be given to the side hoeing of the earliest sowings, for which 
purpose there are specially useful appliances that are stili 
unknown in some districts. Land, that requii*es more cleaning 
and working than is consistent with the timely sowing and 
likely success of the above crops, is generally devoted to turnips 
or kale, unless its condition be such as to necessitate half or 
complete summer fallowing. With sprouted setts, potatoes 
may be planted considerably later than is advisable with 
ordinary seed. 

In many districts, marrow-stem kale is taking the place of a 
considerable part of the acreage formerly devoted to ' swedes., 
The advantages of kale over swedes are that it is much 
superior as a cleaning crop ; it requires less hors©' and hand 
hoeing ; it can, ii necessary, be left unsingled •; it is less subject 
to finger-aiid-toe and does not become mildewed after drought, 
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as do swedes when sown before June in warm districts or when 
the latter half of summer is drier than the first half : it is more 
responsive than swedes to liberal manuring, and, as a food foi* 
milk production, it is richer in protein and mineral matter. 
Where sheep are fed on arable land, however, it is difficult to 
replace the swede crop for feeding after mid-winter. Marrow- 
stem kale becomes leafless and woody, and thousand-headed 
kale usually does not feed so many sheep per acre as does the 
swede crop. Sw^edes also can be lifted and pitted for use during 
hard frost and are perhaps more suitable for growdng with 
artificials alone. Moreover, where half the root crop is drawn 
off the land, for feeding to bullocks in the yards, the sw^ede 
lends itself better to this practice than thousand-headed kale.^ 

Whether the crop chosen for May and June sowing be swedes 
or kale, the land requires skilful management at this time of the 
year to ensure a full plant and escape from the attentions of the 
tui'nip fly. One of the main considerations is soil moisture : 
what the soil contains must be carefully conserved, for little 
reliance may be placed on the benefit of rains until the crop has 
developed an extensive root system. '' Spring rain only 
damps.’^ With this object in view, the land should be worked 
in comparatively small strips rather than in large breadths. 
The size of the strip to be completed and drilled, before pro- 
ceeding with the next, depends on the staff available ; com- 
monly an acre is a convenient size ; the rest of the field waiting 
for attention should be worked superficially to prevent drying 
out. 

Where the ridge system is adopted, and yard manure is 
applied in the ridges, only so many diffis shoifid be opened as 
can be manured and split in the same day, unless there are good 
reasons for departure from this rule. On free loams, the best 
germmation may usually be obtained by diillmg immediately 
after splitting the ridges. On land that has not worked down to 
a suitably fine tilth, however, it may be better to delay sowing 
for a week or more, during which time the middle of the drill 
becomes moist by the rise of moisture from below. The rise of 
moisture may be hastened, and the loss by evaporation from 
between the. clods prevented, by the use of the ridge roller. 
The ordinary flat roll and the 'Cambridge roller are of less value 
for tMs purpose ; indeed, their use maybe detrimental to the 
object in view, as, by pushing the loose top soil off the ridges 
and consolidating that left on the ridges, they accelerate the 
loss of moisture from the middle of the ridge where it is most 
iieed.ecl. ' The ridge may be drawn out rather deep, preferably 
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with the lea ploiigli, and left to settle and for the w^eed seeds to 
begin germinating ; then. Just before drilling the seed, the dry, 
cloddy top soil may be harrowed off mth the chain harrows 
and the seed deposited in firm, moist soil in wMeh it comes a-way 
qiiicMyh 

Insect Pests of Roots. — Beet and mangolds are often badly 
checked and sometimes thinned considerably by the leaf 
maggot, which makes the characteristic white blotches on the 
leaves where the imier tissues have been eaten away. Farmers 
have frequently asked whether it is possible to prevent or 
remedy an attack by spraying, but generally it is only when the 
pest has actually gained entry into the leaves that its presence 
is realized ; and, at this stage, it is impossible to reach the maggot 
with a spray fluid without destro^dng the leaf on which it feeds. 
The best method of treatment, so far discovered, is to roll the 
crop and thereby crush the maggots. A top dressing of nitrate 
of soda or nitrate of lime given immediately after rolling will 
assist the young plants to make new growth. The possibility of 
rolling, however, is limited to the early stages of the crop, when 
the implement may pass over the plants without crashing the 
young tap root. Rolling and top dressing are also recommended 
in the treatment of attack by springtails, which cause strangle- 
neck in mangolds, and the flea beetle, which riddles the leaf 
in a manner similar to the work of the turnip flea beetle. 

Hot, dry weather about the end of May generally results in 
the appearance of the turnip beetle and the disappearance of 
brairds of swedes. The beetles are' attracted to the 'crop by its 
scent and it is thought that the, admittedly, useful preventive 
measure of soaking the seed in turpentine owes its virtue to its 
masking the natural odour of the crop. The smell of tar is 
apparently repulsive to insects and, for the prevention of attack 
by such pests as this, entomologists advise the application of a 
mixture of tar-oil and soot, one of the former per hundred of the 
latter. Of the remedial measures, three have been well tried 
and proved, viz,, rolling the seedlings, the application of 1 'cwt. 
of nitrate per acre along the ..line of plants, and pushing a 
tarred board over the crop. 

Crop Sequence. — -One of the many reasons for the practice of 
crop rotation is the fact that soils are generally more pro- 
ductive when the kind of crop is changed from year to 'year 
than when the same species is repeated. Some crops, such ,as 
red clover, turnips and oats, are, well known to be 'liable' to 
disease if gi*own too frequently on the same ground ; others. 
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siicli as wheat, barley and mangolds, are more tolerant of 
repetition. There is no doubt, however, that change of crop has 
an influence on productivity quite apart from coiisideratioiis 
of parasitic disease. 

In the course of time, fanners have found that certain crops 
are better than others as a preparation for the next crop. 
Clover, for example, is regarded as a good preparatory crop for 
either wheat or potatoes ; but, for mangolds or swedes, clover 
lea is not a good predecessor. Rye is for some reason regarded 
as bad for the next crop. Potatoes, mangolds and cabbages 
affect the next crop differently, as maj?' be seen whenever 
these three crops are grown in the >saine field and are followed 
by com. Sometimes differences attributable to the kinds of 
root crop grown may be seen in the seeds crop two years later. 

Although crops differ in the kind and amoimt of manuiial 
ingredients v'hich they remove from the soil, these differences 
are not now regarded as sufficient to explain their effects on the 
succeeding crop. Neither can past teaching concerning the 
different depths of rooting be accepted, since further work has 
shown that the cereals are in fact of deeper rooting hal}it than 
the tap-rooted crops. According to the conclusions arrived 
at by the Rhode Island Experiment Station workers, the effect 
of one crop on its successor depends on its influence on the 
reaction of the soil. Some crops, such as mangolds, swedes and 
cabbages, remove more bases than acids from the soil : others, 
such as maize and barlej^ leave the soil less acid. Crops differ 
also in the amount of aluminium and phosphorus which they 
remove per acre. 

In one experiment, carried out at the station mentioned, the 
test crop, onions (chosen on account of its sensitiveness to vsoil 
sourness) gave the following yields after the different crops 
indicated ■: after mangolds, 72 ; after cabbage, 88 ; after 
swedes, 99 ; after maize, 296 ; and after red top grass, 524 
bushels. In another experiment, barley grew less well after 
beet and carrots than after lucerne and barley. Such differences 
^ were, however, much reduced where the soil experimented 
upon had been suitably limed. 

Cali Rearing. — There is some tmth in the saying that pedigree 
goes in at the mouth ; for the conformation of the mature 
animal is appreciably influenced by the liberality or otherwise 
of the treatment received during the growing period. This fact 
has been clearly demonstrated by a long series of trials carried 
nut; by; the Missouri' Experiment Station, in which calves of 
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similar ancestry were reared on three different planes of nutri- 
tion. Those fed as much as they would eat tlnmighoiit their 
growing period made steers of heavy, hroad, low-set, typical, 
good-heef type ; those continuously fed to produce a strictly 
limited rate of daily gain became long-legged, naiTow-ohested 
and ungainly in appearance ; while the lot fed on an inter- 
mediate scale grew into steers of iiiterniediate type. The 
ultimate size of the cattle, as measured by length of frame 
and height at the withers, did not differ as much as one would 
have expected, but the underfed animals were later in attaining 
their maximum length and height. 

Probably, it is impossible to make a calf of poor ancestry 
into a mature animal of good type and conformation by 
liberal feeding ; but the photographs in the report of the 
above-mentioned experiment prove that calves of good breed- 
ing may grow up into animals having the appearance of bad 
breeding wdien the rearing conditions have not been satisfactory. 
There is also general agreement among successful breeders 
that the health and progress of the calf during the ffrst six 
months of its life have great influence on its ultimate appear- 
ance. One careful breeder and student of cattle has made 
observations which have led him to the conclusion that poor 
rearing and too early breeding are a common cause of dairy cows 
going wrong under the strain of heavy milk production. The 
effects of a serious attack of scour in caKhood may be per- 
manent ; and a caK that has suffered a check in growth, 
especially such a check as is associated with leg ■weakness, maj'' 
alwaj^^s be distinguished as a yearling by its lack of size and 
substance and by the disproportionate growdh of itfS head, and 
horns. 

Ill farming practice, the recognized preventives of rearing 
troubles are a sufficiency of clean milk and pleiitj:" of dry 
bedding. Pedigree breeders generally prefer to allow their 
valuable calves to suck : but there are exceptions -where paii 
feeding is preferred. In rearing for commereial purposes, 
however, it is necessary to Hmit the allowance of milk, and the 
problem arises as to -ivhat is the minimum amount and how 
it may best be supplemented with other foods, Durhig May 
and June, when milk is generally more plentiful and coni- 
paratively low in price, it is possible to be more liberal with' 
the milk allowance than it is in the winter months. At any 
of the year,, however, the rate at wMcIi the milk ration may 'be 
dimimshed depends on the progress which' the calf is making in 
learning to eat dry foods — ^gruel feeding being But of date- 
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Calves are very fond of broken linseed cake and whole oats^ 
wMcli they digest more completely than do mature cattle ; 
and these, in equal parts, make a good mixture. When water is 
coEstantty before them, calves soon learn to dimik and to eat 
a milk substitute, so that, if necessary, milk may be discontinued 
entirely at about twelve weeks old. Better calves can, however, 
be obtained if a little milk is continued for a few weeks longer. 
Moreover, concentrated foods are deficient in bone-forming 
matter and in the vitamin which controls rate of grovi^h ; for 
supplrtng the latter requirement, therefore, the use of a little 
cod liver oil is advisable. 


% ^ ^ lils 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR MAY 

H. V. Gae^nee, M.A., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Dressing for Turnips. — ^Tmuiips and swedes are grown 
under a number of different systems in which the manurial 
treatment ranges from what might be described as a man- 
gold dressing at one end of the scale down to a light dressing 
of superphosphate at the other. The chief factor responsible 
for these differences is the cKmate, Drought is the great 
enemy of the crop; hence we find that yields are higher in the 
northern and western districts than in the south-east. 
Over the 10-year period 1915-24 the average crop of turnips 
and swedes was 16*7 tons per acre in Scotland, but only 11*7 
tons in the eastern counties. Where conditions are favourable, 
manuring is on a liigher scale than in less suitable areas. 

In a useful summary of the manurial experiments, ' carried 
out ill' North Wales^ at 127 centres during the last 40 years, 
it is shown that the average increase in crop due to phosphatic 
manuring w^as 7*4 tons, or 49 per cent. Many farmers, in the 
district covered by the experim^ents, regarded it as waste of 
land to drtl their sivedes in the absence of phosphate. Basic 
slags and finely ground rock phosphates were about as 
effective as superphosphate in these trials. 

Extensive experiments, carried out by the Irish Department 
of Agriculture during 1901-11, give a good view of the response 
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of the swede crop to manuring. 

The summaiized results are 

as follows : — 

Swedes s Tons 

per acre 

Treatment per acre 

With 10 tons 
dung 

Ho dung 


(Mean of 

(Mean of 


238 centres) 

!47 centres) 

Iso artificials 

19*0 

4*9 

4 cwt. superphosphate . . 

23‘8 

17*5 

4 cwt. superphosphate . . 'i 

25-0 

19*0 

1 cwt'. sulphate of ammonia / 

4 cwt. superphosphate . . ] 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

26*0 

22*0 

3 cwt‘. kainit , . . . ) 

Under these conditions, an addition of superphosphate to 


farmyard manure is all that is .required, but where no dung 
is available a complete mixture of artificials usually does 
best. Similar results have been recorded in a large number 
of other experiments. 

In the drier parts of England the risk of failme through 
summer drought is intensified when only artificials are used ; 
a light dressing of well-rotted dung is deskable under 
such conditions, when 3-4 cwt. of superphosphate or basic 
slag will be the only additional manure required. When 
swedes are grown for sheep, with the purpose of manuring the 
arable, it is often impossible to provide dung for the crop, 
and aH cultivations are directed towards conserving moisture 
in the seed bed. A complete mixture of artificials, relatively 
rich in soluble phosphates, would meet such cases. On light 
and chalky soils, the potash wiU generally he most necessary, 
while a little quick-acting nitrogen will he advisable on aU 
but the richest land. 

Superphosphate' is the most popular phosphatio manure 
for general arable purposes ; and it is often noticed that 
swedes, receiving their phosphate in this form, are stronger 
in their earliest stages than those having insoluble phosphates. 
On soils which are badly in need of phosphate, especially in 
the wetter districts, there is evidence that very finely ground 
rock phosphates are effective for turnips. Farmers who 
usually apply soluble phosphate, but are thinMng of availing 
themselves of this relatively cheap material, would be advised 
to try. rock phosphate on a small area first and compare the 
results with their ordinary treatment. ' Another plan, which 
has worked well is to give about one-third of the phosphate 
in the form of superphosphate and .the remainder as finely 
ground' rock. High-grade basic slag may be used instead' of 
superphosphate without loss of effi.cienoy. 
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Swedes suffer from two diseases wMch can be controlled 
by suitable maiiurial treatment. Finger-and-toe is caused 
by an organism only thrives under acid conditions, 

and, on soils liable to tliis trouble, choice should be made 
from such alkaline manures as basic slag, cyanamide, 
nitrate of soda and of lime ; a dressing of chalk or lime 
would -also be advisable. Farmyard manure made by stock 
receiving diseased roots should not be used for the 
turnip land. The turnip fly attacks the plant in its early 
life, and manuring can do something to hasten the crop past 
its vulnerable stage. Quick-acting phosphate and a supply of 
active nitrogen in the seed bed is a good insurance, and, if 
top dressing is practised, nitrates should be used. These 
manures, hownyer, cannot be relied upon in times of 
persistent drought. 


Top Brassing Sugar Beet.— The greater part of the nitrogen 
given to this crop is applied before drilling, and usually takes 
the form of an autumn dressing of farmyard manure, followed 
by 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, included in the mixture of 
artificials applied, when the land is being worked down in spring.. 
As in. the case of mangolds, growers have found that a little 
additional quick-acting nitrogen, apj)lied after the crop has 
been singled, has a beneficial effect on the yield. Nitrate of 
soda ' and nitrate of lime are the commonest fertilizers used 
for this purpose, as they are. highly soluble and also immediately 
available to the plant. In 1925, an extensive series of county 
experiments was carried out on the growing of sugar beet in 
Ireland. Part of the data brought out the effect of adding a 
top dressing of 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda to beet which had 
already received a dressing of farmyard manure and complete 
artificials. The tests on this point were carried out at 163 
centres and four varieties of beet were used in each experiment. 
The complete figures are published in an interesting report,* 
and the general trend of results is conveyed in the following 
table : — 


Average of 163 centres. Four varieties at each centre. 


Waslied beet 

Maiiiiiing Tons Owt. 

Dung -f complete aititieials ..... 10 0 

„ -f complete artiieials + 1 cwt. 

nitrate of soda . . . , 10 8 


Sugar 
Per cent. 
17*6 

17-6 


Journal of the Department of Lands and AgrimUtife, XXVI. 
Xo. 1, im . . ' ' ■ , ' ’ 
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Tliiis, OB the average, 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda, used as a top 
dressing after singling, has increased the crop by about 8 cwt, 
of washed beet per acre without appreciably depressing the 
sugar content. At present prices, this is itself a remunerativt* 
increase, but the report goes on to say that owing to tliC" 
value of a top-dressing for helping the young plant ovei* 
critical periods in its early life, in no fe-wer than 190 cases .it 
was decided to top-dress the w^hole experimental area, thus 
losing the comparison in those cases where presumably the 
undressed portion might have shown up very badly. 

On. the Continent, dressings, up to the equivalent of about 
3 cwt. of nitrate of soda, are given in' addition to dung, 
phosphate, and potash, and about half of this nitrogen is 
usually applied on top. It is recognized that, on rich land 
or on soils in high condition, somewhat smaller amounts of 
quick -acting nitrogen are required. Some recent results 
obtained in this country indicate that, on land in very good 
heart, top dressings may not be remunerative when dung and 
complete artificials have been used. 

Presuming that top dressing is advisable, an application of 
at least 1 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime 
would, under present conditions, be in place in most cases. 
The manure should be given about the time of singling ; for, 
if left till later in the season — say, after the end of June — ^thc 
ripening of the beets is retarded. If sulphate of ammonia is 
to be used for top-dressing purposes, early application is 
particularly desirable. 

Further evidence is still wanted as to the profitableness of 
increasing top' dressings above the usual level of 1 owt. per 
acre. As the dressings are increased, the margin is admittedly 
smaller, and the scale of treatment must be suited more 
exactly to the soil and tj'pe of farming in question. Top 
dressings increase the leaves of the crop to a somewhat greater 
extent than the roots ; the extra amount of organic matter 
thus obtained is of value, whether fed or ploughed in. 

Uarotted Farmyard Manure. — ^Farmers are familiar with the 
comparatively poor action of long, strawy dung when applied 
immediately before potatoes or. sprmg-sown crops. TJsed^^in 
this way, dung may cause an actual depressioii'm; the' yield,-, 
the result ' often being ascribed to the straw having let 
drought into the land by leaving the seed bed open and hoHoW* 
This loosening action is only one of the causes' ^at ''work,;, 
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has been shown that^ when nnrotted straw is ploughed in the 
soil, bacteria develop so rapidly imder the influence of the 
increased supply of organic matter that the nitrogen which 
they require is abstracted from the soil and built up into 
their own substance. The land is thus temporarily im- 
poverished and the crop suffers. The nitrogen thus removed 
is not permanently lost, but will become available as the 
organisms die and decay. The case is similar, but still more 
pronounced, when straw is ploughed under. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

note. — UnlesB otlierwlse stated, prices are for not less tbais 2-ton lots f.o.r, in towns named 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per tou during week 


ending April 13 


Dewription ^ 

Bristol ; 

HuU ; 

L’pool 

i 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 

i 

£ 

i 

s. j 

£ 

s. I 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

s. 

d. 

Mtrate of Soda (H. 15i%) . . ! 

13 

15 

13 

15 ; 

13 

10 

13 

12 

17 

7 

5 , „ Lime (N, 13%) 



, 


. 

, 

11 

12 

17 

10 

Sulphate of ammonia : — 











Neutral (N. 20*6%) . , 

12 


12 

6*1 

12 


12 

6* 

II 

1! 

Calcium ryanamide (N. 19%) 

9 


9 

16*1 

9 

16* 

9 

10* 

10 

4 

Kainit (Pot. 14%). . 

3 

2- 

2 

17 ! 

2 

17 

2 

15 

3 

11 

Potash Baits (Pot. S0%) . . 

4 

17 




, 

4 

10 

3 

0 

,, (Pot. 20%) .. 

3 

12 

s' 

2 ' 

3 ’ 

9 

3 

2 

3 

1 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-534%) 

9 

10 

8 

0 ' 

8 

13 

9 

7 

3 

6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-5lf %) 

11 

10 

10 

5 : 

10 

16 

11 

5 

4 

5 

Basic slag (T.P. 40%) . . . . ; 




, i 


, 

3 

10§ 

I 

9 

„ (T.P.30%) .. ..i 



3* 

2§i 

3* 

1§ 

3 

0§ 

2 

0 

„ (T.P.28%) .. 



2 

11§^ 

2 

10§ 



* 


„ (T.P.26%) .. ..i 



2 

7§l 

2 






„ (T.P.24%) .. 



: 2 

2§| 



i 


i 

1 


Ground rock phosphate (T.P.58%)I 



! 






i 


Very fine grade ^ . , , . . j 

2 

15 


. 



2 

16d 

! 0 

11 

'Fine grade if .. .. ’ 

i 2 

10 

1 




2 

i2d 

i 0 

li 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) - 

1 ^ 

9 


, . ■' 

s‘ 

’12 

3 

10 

1 2 

0 

(S.P.33%) .. 


■ . 


' 

3 

9 


► . 

i 


,, (S.P.30%) .. 

a' 

2 

2 ' 

15 I 

3 

5 

3 ’ 

3 

1 2 

1 

Bona meal (N. 3i%, T.P. 45%) . . 

8 

15 

8 

10 ; 

8 

10 

: 8 

0 

! 


Steamed bone Hour (N . i %, 




1 



1 


i 


T.P. 60-65%) 

6 

ot 

6 

iOf: 

! 

6 

5 

i 5 

15 




AbtaevlatloBS : ir.*= Nitrogen ; S.r.==Solable rhosphate : T.P. « Total Phosphate ; 

Pot.=Fofea5h. 

« Beiverad in 4-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (witMn a liniited area) at pnrchaaer’s nearest railway station, 

I Hall prices indnde delivery to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station In 
lAnca«lilre. 'London prices are for 4-ton lots delivered In the home counties. 

1 Flaeness 80% through standard screen of 14,40S> holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

i Fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to th# square inch (100 mesh 
sieve)^ 

^ 4 Fda' for i-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Statfons. At and S,E. l^adon 

th® oo»t to purchaaer# is SSs, 6d. p®r ton ®Kt». 
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A certain amount of rotting, associated as it is with 
unavoidable losses of valuable material, is, therefore, desirable 
before dung can exert its best effect. The process should be 
carried out without unnecessary exposure of the manure to 
wind and weather, for such treatment only increases the 
losses without benefit to the quality of the resulting product. 
Probably, the method which is most economical, as far as 
the preservation of plant food is concerned, is to plough the 
manure into the soil in wmter while it is still in a fairly long 
condition, this plan being most applicable to heavy soils 
where the winter rainfaU is not excessive. 

5 |: 5 |; 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR MAY 
E. T. Halkak, M.A,, 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge Univreitg. 

The Origin^ Composition, Nutritive Value and Uses of Dried 
Sugar-Beet Pulp* — ^In the production of cane sugar from sugar 
beet, the beets are sliced, and the sugar in the slices is removed 
by a process of diffusion with water. The diffusers consist 
of large metal cylinders connected together in series, each 
series, say, of twelve diffusers being known as a battery. 
The action of the battery is to produce a diffusion Juice of high 
sugar content, and to enable the slices to be almost completely 
exhausted of their sugar. As each batch of slices in the 
diffuser becomes exhausted, it is discharged and conveyed to 
a pulp press, where it is pressed to remove as much water as 
possible. The press pulp so obtained contains 85 To ' 9:0 'per 
cent, of water and every 100 tons of beets entering, the .factory 
yield approximately 40 to 50 tons of press pulp. 'This press 
pulp is then passed through a drying chamber and yields 
approximately six tons of dried pulp. 

' The development of sugar-beet factories in this country 
has given rise to the production of considerable quantities 
of dried sugar-beet pulp, and, since this product is a distinctly 
useful feeding stuff, it is desirable that British farmers should 
use this home-produced material for feeding to their stock. 
At the present time, considerable quantities of this material 
are being exported to America and elsewhere, so that it. is 
evident that the British farmer is not making as full of 
this material as he might. This disinclination' on the partnf 
the British farmer to use dried sugar-beet pulp may po'ssibiy 
be due to lack of knowledge of the feeding value ' of this 
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niateiial or to lack of knowledge of the methods of feeding it. 
In the following paragraphs an attempt will “be made to 
present such facts as are 'known on these two points. 

Oomposition of Dried Sugar-Beet Pulp* — Dried sugardjeet 
pulp is rich in carbohydrates and low in proteins and oil, and 
when damped approximates to roots in, character and utility. 
Analyses of dried sugar-beet pulp produced in Great Britain 
show that considerable variations in composition occur, but 
the following analysis may be taken a^ indicating the average 
composition : — 


Water 

9-5 

Carbohydrates 

. . 60‘5 

Proteins 

. . 8-6 

Fibre 

. . 1.6-2 

Oil 

. . 0-7 

Ash 

. . 4*5 


Tiie sugar content of the dried pulp varies gtneraily from 
1 to 6 per cent., the amount present varjuiig with the efficiencj^ 
of control of the diffusers at the factory. To indicate the 
variability of composition, the folIoTOng fluctuations, in 
composition — from figures obtained from one group of 
factories — will suffice : Water, 0 to 15 per cent. ; protein, 
7*5 to 10 per cent. : carbohydrates, 56 to 58 per cent. ; 
ash, 3*4 to 4*8 per cent. ; fat, 0*5 to 0*8 per cent. ; fibre, 16*8 
to 20*1 per cent. 

Digestibility* — ^The dried sugar-beet pulp is a digestible 
material, as the following figures show^ The protein is 51 per 
cent, digestible, the fat is 50 per cent., the carbohydrates 86 
per cent., and the fibre 72 per cent. dige>stible. 100 lb. of dried 
sugar-beet pulp of average composition will therefore contain 
4*4 lb. of digestible protein, 0*4 lb. of digestible fat, and 63*7 
lb. of digestible carbohydrates and fibre, and will have a 
starch equivalent of 59*8 On the basis of these figures, 
dried sugar-beet pulp compares very favourably with other 
feeding stuffs at itS" present market price. 

Value of Dried Sugar-Beet Pulp*— As the analysis 
indicates, dried' sugar-beet pulp is a starchy material, and 
should therefore be fed in conjunction with foods rich, in 
'protein and 'oik It is important to realize that, if wetted before 
feeding, dried sugar-beet pulp should be regarded as a root 
substitute and be fed accordingly, whereas if fed drj it should 
be' regarded as a concentrate. Owing to its capacity for 
absorbing water and swelling in the process, less danger 
arises from careless feeding in' the case of the wetted pulp 
than in the case of the dry pulp. Dried sugar-beet pulp when 
fed w^et is suitable for all classes of stock and 'has been fed 
successfully to cattle, milch ■ cows, horses, sheep, and pigs. 
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If feci wet, the pulp requires soaking for about 12 hours before 
feeding. In an experiment carried out at Little Snoring, in 
Norfolk, it was found that 14 lb. of dried pulp required about 
28 lb. of water, and that, for fattening bullocks, 14 lb, of dried 
pulp were equivalent in feeding value to 1 cwt. of roots. At 
Cirencester and in Nottingham extensive feeding experiiiieiits 
have proved the value of dried sugar-beet pulp -as a food for 
dairy cows, and the material was proved to be quite palatable, 
the cows readily consuming the dried pulp. If fed in the dry 


Farm ¥aliies. — The prices, in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month 

calculations, are as foUo'BT ProtemPerton 

- equivalent equivalent 


Barky (Imported). . 


Per cent. 
71 

Per cent. 
6'2 

£ 

0 

s. 

13 

Maize 

• . 

81 

6*8 

7 

12 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

. . 

73 

41-0 

10 

16 

„ cotton cake 

. . 

71 

34-0 

10 

0 


(Add 10s. per ton, in e€ich case, for carriage.) 

The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2' 28 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*42 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The **food values’^ which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers 
connexion with advisory schemes on the rationmg of dairy 
cows are given in the November, 1926, issue of the MMstry^s 
JouRNAi.) 

Farm Vadites. 


Crops 


Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
; per ton, on 
i farm 

Wheat 


Per cent. 

72 

Per cent. 
9*6 

£ s. 

8 18 

Oats 


60 

7-6 

7 B 

Barley 


71 

6-2 

8 11 

Potatoes . . 


18 

0-6 

2 2 

Swedes 


7 

0*7 

: 0 17 

Mangolds . . 


7 

0-4 

; 0 m 

Beans 


66 

? 20-0 

i 8 10 

Good meadow hay 


31 

4-6 

f 3 17 

Good oat straw . . 


: 17 

' 0-9 

2 ^0 

Good clover hay . - . ^ 


32 

: 7*0 

; 4 3 ' 

Vetch and oat silage 


I 13 

1-6 

; 1 12’ 

Barley straw 


1 10 

0-7 

: 2 4 

Wheat straw 


; 11 

m 

^ 1 ' 6 ' 

Bean 'straw .. ' 


! ■ 10 ^ . 

1-7 ' 

i ' 2 ' B: ^ ' 


M 



Notes on Feeding Stttbts. 


Dbscbiwion 


[ Price j 

j Price per qr. i>er 
I ton I 


Manu-jCost oil Pnce | : 

rial ’ food ' per ' Price Pro- 

value value Starch unit per lb. tein 

per per equiv. starch starch equiv 

ton ton per equiv, equivJ 

£ s. £ 8. 100 lb. s. d. d. ■} % 


Wheat, British •“ 

Barley, British feeding . . 

„ " Canadian No. 3 Western 36 
„ Argentine . . • . 35 

„ Persian ..’30 

„ Russian . . . . 36 

Oats, English, white .. - 

,» „ black and gray 

„ Scotch white , . . . - 

„ Irish black . . . . - 

„ Aroerican , . . . 21 

„ Argentine . . . . 24 

„ Chilian , . . . . . 22 

Maize, Argentine . . • • 32 

Beans, English winter . . - 

Peas, EngHsh blue ' . . .i , - 

„ „ dun ..j - 

Bari, Bombay . . . . , . - 

Millers* oHala— j 

Bran, British . . . . . »j 

„ broad ! 

Middlings, fine, imported . J 
„ coarse, British . 
Pollards, imported . . . 

Meal, barley ... .. • .1 

„ make . , . , . 

„ „ germ . . . 

„ „ gluten feed . .1 

„ locust bean .. . 

„ bean ; 

,, fish . , . . . . i 

hlake, cooked flaked . . . 

Biaseed | 

„ ■ cake, English 12°'^) oil 

» ' ' 10% „ ; 

»? n 9% : 

Soya bean cake 6% „ j 
Cottonseedcake, English, «5| %„ 

„ Egypfclan,5|% „ | 
Becorticatwi cottonseed cake,' 
S% oil 

,j 1, meaiji 

7% oi^ 

Coconut cake, 6% oil . .! 
Ground-nut cake, 6% oil . .1 

Decorticated ground-nut cakej 
7 % oil| 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil | 

»» s, meal, 6% oil' 

,» ,? meal 2% oil,.! 

Feeding treacle . . . . ' 

Brewers* grains. Dried ale . . 

„ porter , . - 
„ ,, Wet ale '.J - 

»» J, „ porter,,! ' 

Malt culms .. .. ' - 


- 10 5 : 2 9 

- 9 0 I 1 9 

- 8 2 I 1 13 

- ilO 15 i 2 11 

>\.4 7 17 ! 1 1 

- ^ 1 

- j 8 X*; 1 2 

- 6 KlO 9 

- I 7 15 X 2 
-17 6j 1 X 

- 11 7 0 8 


LI 

13 

72 

3 

3 

1-74 

9 

9 

71 

2 

8 

1*43 

9 

11 

71 

2 

8 

1-43 

9 

6 

71 

2 

7 

1-38 

7 

19 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

9 

12 

71 

2 

8 

1-43 

8 

16 

60 

2 

11 

1-56 

8 

8 

60 

2 

10 

1-52 

9 

8 

60 

3 

2 

1‘70 

7 

18 

60 

2 

8 

1*43 

6 

18 

60’ 

2 

4 

1-26 

7 

18 

60 

2 

8 

1-43 

7 

6 

60 

2 

6 

i--.9 

7 

1 

81 

1 

9 

0*94 

9 

0 

66 

2 

9 

1*47 

15 

14 

69 ' 

4 

7 

2*45 

U 

4 

69 

3 

3 

1*74 

10 

6 

74 

2 

9 

1*47 

6 

12 

42 

3 

2 

1*70 

7 

12 

42 

3 

7 

1*92 

9 

5 

69 

' 2 

8 

1-43 

7 

6 

68 

2 

6 

1*34 

6 

5 

60 

2 

1 

1*12 

10 

4 

71 

2 

10 

1*52 

8 

19 

81 

2 

3 

1*20 

7 

17 

85 

1 

10 

0*98 

7 

10 

76 

2 

0 

1*07 

8 

! 

; 71 

‘ '2 

3 

1*20 

n 

0 

j 66 

i ^ 

4 

1*78 

IS 

2 

'■ 53 

1 6 

10 

3*66 

9 

14 

; 85 

i 2 

3 

1 1*20 

16 

1 

' 119 

’ 2 

8 

i- 1.43 

10 

8 

; 74 

1 2 

10 

i 1*52 

10 

0 

i 74 

: 2 

S 

: 1*43 

9 

15 

; 74 

; 2 

8 

1*43 

8 

16 

1 69 

i 2 

7 

1*38 

5 

3 

1 42 

1 2 

-6 

1*31 

4 

18 

1 42 

S 2 

4 

1*25 

7 

11 

74 

! 2 

0 

1*07 

7 

16 

74 

2 

1 


7 

11 

79 

1 


1-03 

6 

9 

67 

2 


1*20 

8 

4 

73 

f 

3 

1*20 

6 

16 

76 

1 

10 

0*98 

8 

14 

76 

1 ^ 

4 

1*25 

7 

3 

71 

! 2, 

; 0 

1'07 

5 

16 

61 

i 2 

\3 

1*20 

6 

13 

49 

i 2 


1*47 

t 

3 

49 

; 2 

6 

1.1*34 

xO 

19 

15 

1 

3 

^47 

k 

kU 

16 

j 0 

11 

0*4§^ 

4 

§s 

43 

1 2 

1 

M2 


Prices at Londoo except where otherwise stated. X 


t At liverpooL 


i! At Bristol. X. 


KOTi.““Tlie prices quoted above represeut the average pricsjs at which actual wholesal© hove tak« 

pltc^'in Loudon, unless otherwise stated., and refer to the price ex mill or store. The pric^ we», ^ 

a^ch and are. as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local 'csounferv luitrkefes, tte w 

carnage and dealers’ mmmI,saioo, Buyeia can, however, eiwdiy compare the ^ relative ppcb of 
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state, it is important to accustom the animals to this material 
by introducing it gradually into the ration. 

Quantities to Feed. — The following figures may proTe useful 
as a guide to those using dried sugar-beet pulp : — 


Per head per day 
(maximum quantities) 

Horses 
Cows 

Fattening cattle 
Calves 
Pigs . . 


7 lb. 

10 to 14 lb. 
2 to 3 Ib. 

1 to 


The writer hopes that aii farmers who have used this 
material will communicate with Mm, giving the results of their 
practical experience with it and details of their methods of 
feeding. 


:;c ^ :^i 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The report of the Medical Officer of Health for South- 
West Kent (a most important hop-growing district) on the 
health of the hop-pickers in 1926 gives 
CoEditioiOLS in the an interesting account of work by official 
Hop-fields’^ and voluntary agencies on behalf of the 
hop-pickers. Reference is made to the 
increasing attention given to the various problems raised by 
the annual migration of pickers and to the closer co-operation 
between the various interests concerned wMch has^ b^ 
effected during the last three years by the Mid-Kent Hop- 
pickers Committee, a representative body, of wMch Mr- J- 
A, Spender is chairman. TMs Committee has concentrated, 
in the first place, on improvement of transport conditions, 
and appreciation is expressed of the arrangements made last 
year by the Southern Railway, who conveyed more than 
26,000 pickers to stations in South-West Kent. 

The scale on wMch assistance is given to the pickers by the 
voluntary dispensaries is indicated by the fact that, in 
addition to help given by local practitioners, two women 
doctors, 31 qualified nurses, and 60 V.A.D.s were engaged 
on this work last year, when over 7,000 patients (who made 
nearly 14,000 attendances) were treated. There are nine 
main dispensary centres, but many of these have branches, 
and one at ^ Harden (organized by Mrs. Spender) is now 

’ * ‘‘living Conditions of Hop-pickors in Kent”.: see this Jourxal, 
June, 1926, p. .219. “Hop-pickers’ Acoommodation,” model by- 
laws drawn up by the Ministry of Health : see this JoTmiTAU, August, 
1926, p. 408. 
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provided with excellent buildings, comprising hospital wards, 
administrative quarters and an isolation hut. Patients suffering 
from infectious diseases or other serious ailments are dealt 
with at the neighbouring hospitals and infirmaries. 

A much needed development was the appointment, last 
year, of some additional temporary sanitary inspectors for 
the hop-picldng season. Prom these ofi&cers’ reports it appears 
that a iminber of new huts were erected in 1926 and that 
sundry improvements were made in existing structures. It 
is pointed out that, in some of these new huts, excellent 
results have been achieved at moderate cost. 

There appears to be general agreement that living conditions 
for the hop-pickers have been substantially improved as far 
as supplies of drinking water are concerned, and that a notice- 
able effort has been made to improve accommodation, 
particularly in regard to cooking and sanitary arrangements. 
In both these directions, however, much remains to he done, 
and it is to be hoped that the beginning made last year 
he the foundation of a general advance in 1927. 

ili jJ: 5|! 

The following figures relative to the distribution of the 
Ministry’s publications during the last two financial years may 
he of interest. The number of leaflets 
The Mioistry’s distributed .free during 1926-27 was S6,654 
PiiblicatiOBS as compared vith 55,692 during the year 
1925-26, a decrease of 19,038, that is 34 per 
cent. The number of leaflets sold during the year was 60,968 
as compared with 60,511 during the previous year, an increase 
of 457. Of the Sectional Volumes of bound leaflets on connected 
subjects 14,569 were sold in 1926-27 as compared with 14,029 
during the previous year, an increase of 540 copies. 

The Ministry’s ^‘ 'Miscellaneous Publications ”on subjects of 
practical interest to farmers and horticulturists, including the 
new series of Research Monographs, show an encouraging 
increase. The' total number of these publications distributed 
during 1926-27 was 17,255 copies as compared with 15,316 
during the previous year, i.e., an increase of nearly 13 per cent. 

Certain of these publications are evidently highly appre- 
ciated, judging from the numbers sold and the steadily 
increasing demand. Por example, British Breeds of Live 
Stock j of which a fifth edition has now^ been called for, has 
had a sale of over 13,000 copies ; Prof. T. B. Wood's Bations 
for Live Stock, also in its fifth edition, of 18,850 copies ; and 
Bdibh and Poisonom Fungi, of over 5,000 copies. 
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The Director of tlie Rothamsted Experimental Statioiij 
Sir John Russell, has renewed this year the opportiiiiit'y for 
farmers’ and farm \\^orkers'’ associations 

DemonstratiOES and clubs, chambers of agriculture and 
at Rothamsted horticulture, students’ societies and other 
bodies interested in agriciilturo and 
market gardening to inspect, during the summer months, the 
experimental plots at the Station, where Mr. H. V. G-ariier, 
M.A., -will act as guide and demonstrator. Among items of 
interest to be seen are experiments on the maiiurmg of 
arable crops, especially sugar beet, potatoes, mangolds, barley, 
oats, wheat ; manuring of meadow hay ; effect of modern 
slags and mineral phosphates on grazing land and hay land ; 
inoculation of lucerne ; crop diseases and pests : demonstra- 
tions of good types of tillages. It is desirable that arrange- 
ments for visits should be made beforehand, and that ample 
notice should be given to prevent possible clashing of dates, 
although no farmer need refrain from visiting because he has 
been unable to write fixing a date. -Ill communications on 
the subject of visits should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

s'! :|s »!« sj; 

Mr. Hugh 0. Sampsok, C.I.E., B.Sc., formerly Director of 
Agriculture, Madras, has been appointed Economic Botanist 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

New ApfOitttmeEt This appointment has been made in 
at Kew connexion with the grant of £4,000 for 
five years which has been received from 
the Empire Marketing Board through the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. 

The grant will be devoted pai*tly to the employment of 
the economic botanist, who will be available either to visit the 
Dominions and Colonies from time to time or to set free a 
superior officer of the Kew staff to undertake oversea missions, 
and partly to sending botanical collectors to various parts of the 
world to study and bring home plants of economic importance 
for cultivation at Kew and distribution to the Dominioiis and 
Colonies. 

The close haisoii which exists between Kew and the agri- 
cultural and botanical departments of the world, has proved of 
great benefit to the Dominions and Colonies in the introduction 
of new staples' and the development of the natural vegetable 
resources of the Empire. With the progressive 'opening up of^ 
new territories and the continual expansion of agrictiitii^al 
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enterprise in the Dominions and Colonies, the need has arisen 
for a closer co-operation and a more direct service, and 
these the grant is designed to afford. 

% ^ ^ sf! 

The Ministry is prepared to receive, not later than the 
15th of this month (May) applications for grants in aid 
of- scientific investigations hearing on 
Agricidtliral agriculture, to he carried out in England 
Reseaxch and Wales during the academic year 
commencing October 1, 1927. The con- 
ditions on which these grants are offered are set out in the 
prescribed form of application (A. 53/T.G.), of which copies may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 

Fisheries, 10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. L 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The general level of the prices of agricultural produce 
during March was 43 per cent, higher than in March of the 
base years 1911-13, or two points lower 

The Agricidtoral than in February, and six points below 
Index Nuinhea! the level of a year ago, when a fall of four ' 
points was registered between February 
and March. Prices showed little movement on the whole, but, 
as is customary at this period of the year, eggs were considerably 
reduced in price. Milk and potatoes were also cheaper, while 
fat sheep were dearer. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1922 

Percentage Increase compared with the 
Aveiage of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Mouth 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

49 

February 


. . 75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

March . . 


. . 73 

■ ' 59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

April , . 


66 

54 

53 

59 

52 


May 


69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

— 

June . . 


- . 64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

• — 

July . . 


67 

50 

53 

49 

48 


August. . 


68 

52 

57 

54 

49 


September 


. . 59 

52 

61 

55 

65 

— 

October 


. . 61 

50 

66 

53 

48 


Hovember 


63 

51 

66 

54 

48 


December 


61 

55 

65 

54 

46 

' __ 


Wheat, barley and oats all showed a decline' of 2dv 
per owt. on the month, -and the index figures for wheat and 
oats wore .each a few pointa lower at 57 md 14 per cent, above 
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pre-war, respectively, the former being at nearly the same 
level as a year earlier, while oats were about 10 per cent, 
cheaper. The index figure for barley was, however, one point 
higher on the month, at 38 per cent, increase on 1911-13, owing 
to a relatively greater decline in prices in the corresponding 
period of the base years. Wheat averaged ils. 8d., barley 
lOs, lid., and oats 8s. Id. per cwt. 

Live Stock , — The prices of fat cattle showed a further 
reduction of about 6d. per live cwt. in March, and at only 
26 per cent, dearer than pre-war were at the lowest level 
reached in recent years. Dairy cows and store cattle were 
also comparatively cheap at 25 and 27 per cent, above pre-war. 
Fat sheep and pigs, however, were both somewhat dearer 
than in February, . the former having appreciated about |d. 
per lb. estimated dressed carcass weight, and the index figure 
is one point higher at 45 per cent, increase on 1911-13. The 
index numbers for both pork and bacon pigs are well main- 
tained at recent levels, but these are lower than in March, 1926. 
Store pigs, however, met with a good demand during the 
month under review, and at 116 per cent, above pre-war are 
fully as dear as a year ago. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce , — ^There was a considerable fall 
in the price of eggs during the month under review, the average 
quotation being Is. 2d. per dozen as compared with Is. 10|d. 
in February, and the index number fell sharply by 23 points 
to 39 per cent, above the level of March, 1911-13, a position 
which is very similar to that of the two previous years. Milk 
also was cheaper, principally in the Manchester area, and 
the index figure is 6 points lower on the month and 16 points 
below the level of March, 1926. Butter and cheese rein,aiii6d 
practically unaltered in price, and the relative index figures 
showed no movement from those recorded in February. 
Prices of fowls were rather higher on the month, but ducks 
were unchanged as compared with February, while in the 
base years prices advanced in March. 

Other Commodities . — ^Potatoes were somewhat cheaper than 
in February, and, as prices increased in March in the base 
years, there was a reduction of 9 points in the index figure, 
bringing the figure to 85 per cent, above pre-war as compared 
with 31 per cent, in March, 1926. Vegetables generally were 
about 37 per cent, dearer than pre-war, or 4 poiniB, below the 
level' m February. 'There, was no change in hay prices, and 
these were 'practically identical with those of March , of the 
h^se years. Wool was^ a little ^ dearer,' but, as; tho^e wm a oonm- 
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ponding increase in the base period, the index number was 
only slightly altered to 33 per cent, above the level in 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in March, 1925 and 1926, are shown below 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices iniiing in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


CJonunodity 

1925 

1926 


1927 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

\%©at 


79 

55 

61 

61 

60 

57 

Barley 


45 

14 

31 

3 > 

37 

38 

Oats 


38 

25 

17 

20 

16 

14 

Fat cattle 


51 

43 

28 

33 

30 

26 

Fat sheep . . 


97 

52 

44 

57 

44 

45 

Bacon pigs 


67 

85 

63 

70 

63 

63 

Fork pigs . . 


66 

89 

72 

82 

75 

76 

Dairy cows 


48 

37 

30 

28 

26 

25 

' Store cattle • . . 


43 

31 

21 

29 

30 i 

27 

Store sheep 


104 

61 

41 

55 

48 1 

41 

Stoi’e pigs 


47 

115 

115 

135 

125 I 

116 

Eggs 


49 

41 

46 

46 

62 

39 

Poultry 


57 

50 

49 

38 

39 

34 

■ Milk 


82 

72 

65 

65 

62 

56 

. Butter , . . 


58 

46 

40 

37 

40 

40 

Cheese 


57 

77 

28 

38 

36 

36 

Potatoes . . 


138 

31 

110 

96 

94 

85 

Hay 


- 1* 

6 

2 



— 

. Wool 


105 

39 

29 

32 

32 

33 


* Decrease. 


^ s*: sj: s’t :J: 

• Farm Workers’ Minimum Wages. — meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on March 22, at 7 Whitehall Place, B.W. I, 
the chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. ' ' 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural W^ages Gom' 
mittees of resolutions, faing minimuiri and overt’ime' rates of wages 
and jjroceeded to make the following Orders cairying out the Com- 
mittees’ decisions. 

D&mnsMre.—An Order fixing minimuixi and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
to com© into operation on March 26, 'when the existing rates are 
due to expire, and to coixtinue in force until March 25, 1928. The 
question are, in the case of male workers of 21 yearn of age 
and over, 32s. 6d. per week of 52 bourn from May 30 to September 
19 (insteari of from June 16 to September 30 as at present) and 
50 hours duihig the remainder of the year, with overtime at '8|d. 
per ^ hour on week-days and lOd. per hour on Sundays,' except 
during the bay and corn harvests, when the overtime rate is lOd. 
per houi*. The minimum rate for female workers of 20 years of 
age and over is 5d. per hour for all time worked. 

Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male w(>rkex's aud minimum rates of wages for female wurkei'S 
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to come into operation on April 1, when the existing rates are 
due to expire, and to eontiiiue in force until September 30. The 
iniiiiiniiin rates in question are, in the case of male workers of 
2i years of age and over, 32s. per week of 52 horns (instead of 
50 hours as at present),, with overtime at 9d. per hour, and, in the 
«.*ase of feiualo workers of 21 \-eaTs of age and ove!\ 6d. ]jer hour 
for all time worked. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on a]3}}iicatiou to 
bccretarx' of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

' Enforcemeat of Miaiin’dm Rates of Wages.— Duikig the mouth 
midiiig April 15, legal proceedings w-ere taken against 17 employers 
for failui'e to |,)ay minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed by 
tiiG Orders of the?. Agricultural Wages Board for workers in agriculture. 
Paj’ticulars of the cases are as follows ; — 










Arreai's 

Workers 









of 


con- 

. Comity 

Court 

Fines 


Costs 

wages 


cerned 



E 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Hereford . . 

Bromyard . . 

3 

10 

0 




65 

0 

0 

3 

Monmouth 

Chepstow . . 

0 

10 

0 


— 


35 

7 

1 

3 

Chester 

Chester 







3 

5 

0 

1 

*} 

Yfoiks, WbK. 

Wakefield . . 








29 

0 

0 

2 

Cambs, 

Wisbech 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

33 

0 

0 

iy 

Norfolk 

Terrington . . 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

28 

6 

3 

■ 4 

Salop 

Sliifnai 


— 


0 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1 

Somerset. 

\¥iiicanton . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

7 

9 

pm 

i 

1 

S J * • 

Long Ashton 

1 

0 

0 


— 


15 

0 

0 

1 

,, • . 

Somerset 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

15 

0 

0 

1 

Si • * 

Wells 


— 


2 

2 

0 

IS 

2 

3 

1 

Devon 

Lifton 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 


— 


1 

SaIo|.) 

Ludlow 


— 


1 

2 

6 

11 

0 

0 

1 






1 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 


? ? ' “ 


— 


0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 


ff * • 


— 


1 

2 

6 

14 

0 

0 

1 


1^: ^ 3*: ^ sj: 


Foot-and-Moiitli Disease. — Since the April Journal was issued there 
has been a fresh centre of disease discovered at Ellel, Lancaster. Two 
outbreaks occurred on adjoining farms in that parish on April 5 and 
6 respectively. No other outbreaks hav^e been confirmed. 

Twenty -three outbreaks have been confirmed in all since January 1 
last, involving nine counties and the slaughter of 1,082 cattle, 738 sheep 
and 352 pigs. 

?I: }*: J-3 :i: * 

Leaflets Issued by the Ministry. — Since the date of the list given in 
the April (1927) number of this JouRBAn, p. 92, the following leaflets 
have been issued : — 

New : — 

No. 165. Ehododendron Bug. 

No. 172. Greenhouse ■\¥hlte Fly. 

Rewritten;* — • , 

No. 224. Narcissiis Cultivation. ■ ■ 

Revised 

No. 4>00« List of th^ Ministry’s Public»tiofis. ' 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

T!i6 Rural lEtustrles of England and Wa!es„ VoL I. Timber and 

' Underwood Industries and Some Village Workshops * VoL II. 

Osier-growing and Basketry and some Rural Factories. By Helen 

E. FitzRandolph and M, Doriel Hay. (Oxford : The Clarendon 

Press. Price 5s. net each.) 

These are the first two volumes of a four -volume survey of Rural 
Industries s mad© on behalf of the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute at Oxford. Even without the remaining volumes, the work 
already published constitutes an outstanding landmark in the history 
of the subject. It is full of interesting facts about the industries it covers 
and is the first fairly complete survey of its kind. 

In 1919, so a preface by Mr. C. S. Orwin, Director of the Institute, 
tells us, the Institute set the inquiry on foot at the suggestion of the 
Development Commissioners. It began with an investigation into 
rural industries in the neighbourhood of Oxford, but was extended the 
next year, with the authority of the Development Commission and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, to an inquiry into the principal rural industries 
in England and Wales. The compilers were to consider — 

(1 ) The existing rural industries and the causes of their establishment 
in particular localities, such as easy access to local supplies of raw 
material and labour and local markets for the finished product. 

(2) The various tj^pes of organization in these industries, such as 
small factories and workshops or mdividuaT production ; organizations 
for the purchase of raw materials or the sale of finished products ; 
educational facilities and the possibility of technical instruction, 

(S) The econornic and social efiect of rural industries ; the conditions 
of labour attendant on them ; the connexion between rural industries 
and agricultural employment ; and how far such industries tend to 
depress or, ameliorate the lot of the agricultural workers. 

(4) The prospects of development of such industries and of the 
introduction of new industries, or of the resuscitation of former indus- 
tries now dead or in a state of suspended animation. In this last 
connexion, the existence of competition, both urban and foreign, was 
to b© borne in mind and consideration given to the conditions under 
which rural industries can compete with urban production. 

This shows the very wide terms of the inquiry and the considerable 
problem which the investigators were called upon to examine. They 
have not in these volumes followed the temrs too meticulously and the 
survey seems, consequently, to fall into a ■ better channel ; although, 
doubtless, all the headings will be dealt with as it becomes expedient 
or useful to do so. 

Among the larger industries dealt with in Volume I are furniture- 
making, tumerjj', coopering and clogging ; and, among the smaller, 
the making of all kinds of wicker and wooden baskets, fencing, hurdles, 
b^rooms, barrel-hoops, hay-rakes, and the making of charcoal. The 
processes and tools used, and the organizations employed in the various 
districts, are thoroughly discussed, with results which cannot fail to be 
of mutual advantage to those engaged in the industries. The considera- 
tion of village workshops covers those of the wheelwright, blacksmith, 
saddler, as well as the rural ropewalk, and village net and cord-making. 
This will also be found to be an interesting and useful' section, with 
information as to several branches of work that has never been 
previously collected. 
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Tlie second volume deals mainly with osier-growing and basketry. 
It sets out the geograpiiical distribution of the industries, that is, 
according to the osier and willow districts, discusses conditions in the 
principal of them, as well as their business organizations, labour supply, 
cultivation and marketing. There is, of course, quite a large demand 
for agricultural and other baskets, extending from those in use by potato 
diggers to those required by fanciers for the transport of pigeons, 
rabbits, and so on. Then there are the vaiious kinds of skeps^ required 
as domestic baskets, fish baskets, broccoli crates and chip baskets. The 
fact that all these are being made in competition with supplies from 
Belgium, Holland, and elsewhere shows that the industry is, at any 
rate, able to maintain itself, and deserves the support and encourage- 
ment of home buyers. Some of the films in the industry which were 
not too soundly established have already been wiped out by foreign 
competition, so that the struggle for existence is a very real one. The 
standard of British work must at least be maintained where the 
foreigner's is being improved. Covent Garden requires the best baskets j 
we trust that the home industry will continue to produce them. We 
know that labour and materials are, very often, cheaper on the 
Continent, but our industries should be able to secuie an advantage 
by proximity to the country markets and by the elimination of middle- 
men. The problem is by no means easy, though it may, conceivably, 
be made less di f cult for some growers and makers by the ready 
support of our own people. 

Bitter Pit In Apples : A Review of the Problem. — ^Being Special Report’ 
No. 28 of the Food Investigation Board of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. (London : H.M. Stationery 
GfiSoe. Price Is. net.) 

The appearance of apples afiected with bitter pit is generally familiar 
to those engaged in growing and marketing apples. The fiesh of the 
apples shows small brown spots, dry and spongy, which are usuaEy 
most numerous just imder the skin. Bitter pit is known in America, 
Australia and Europe, both as an orchard and storage trouble : it 
seems to cause mosi> trouble in the warmer countries. 

In this report, the present position of our knowledge is critically 
discussed. So far, no organism has been found and, in consequence, many 
theories have been advanced to explain the causes of bitter pit, but, as 
fche report points out, in no case has direct experimental verification 
been obtained, whilst, on theoretical grounds, most of the theori^ are 
open to grave objection. 

It would appear that severe pruning on the one hand, and heavy 
water supply towards the end of the season on the other, are circum- 
stances predisposing to bitter pit. It has been found to develop in storage 
to a much greater extent in fruit which has been gathered in a relatively 
immature condition than in fruit allowed to ripen ' thoroughly on the 
tree. The report has brought together our results of research work on 
bitter pit and revealed the lack of knowledge of the whole matter. 

Temperato© Conditions in Regard to the Cold Storage of Fruit* — Special 
Reports of the Food Investigation Board of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. No. 29 ; Temp^mium C<mdi* 
tions in Small Cold Storage Chambers Containing Fruit, Is. net. 
No., 27 : Temperature Conditions in Refrigerafed Holds Oarrging 
Apples, Is, 6d. net. (London ; H.M. Stationery Office.) 

In the storage of fruits, the limits of temperature within which: good 
results can be obtained are comparatively narrow. If the temi^rature is 
too low, there a liability to internal breakdown and '©van Mfiffig 
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fruits : whilst, if too high, the fruit matures too quickly. Uniformity 
of the correct temperatui'e, throughout the whole store at all times, 
is the ideal condition at which cold storage aims. That this counsel of 
perfection is difficult to secure in practice is shown in the two above- 
mentioned reports. 

Report No. 29 gives a detailed account of the teniperature distribu- 
tion in. five cold storage chambers containing fruit, situated in different 
parts of England. The temperature of parts of the fruits differed as a 
rule by at least two degrees, and sometimes by as much as five. 
Surprising to relate, forced air circulation increased these inequalities 
of temperature : for it was found that the air failed to penetrate, the 
main bulk of fruit, its flow being short circuited. Observations, in these 
different chambers, agree in indicating that the actual cooling of the 
stack of fruit depends, to a great extent, more upon convexion currents 
operating in the quiescent night period tiian upon the forced air 
movement. The conclusion is, therefore, drawn that the refrigeration 
should be applied to the top of the stack, which should be so arranged 
as to facilitate the movement of air currents by convexion- 

Beport No. 27 gives . an account of the temperatru’e movements in the 
refrigerated hold of three vessels biinging Australian apples to this 
coiuitry. In every case, it was found that a considerable period of the 
voyage (from 10 to 20 days) was occupied in cooling down the warm 
fruit to the temperature of the carriage. No uniform temperature all 
over the hold was secured whilst the fruit was being cooled down. In 
the lower hold, the warmest and coolest parts of the cargo frequently 
differed in temperatui'e by 15° and rarely by less than 10°, Forced air 
circulation again failed to bring about either more rapid cooUng or a 
more uniform temperature. The observations showed the desirability 
of providing vertical air channels in the cargo, and the application of 
refrigeration from the top. 

The Feeding of Domestic Animals. By Professor Nils Hanssori. 
Puttering der Haustiere : Ihre theoretischen Grundlageii und 
ihre wirtschaftliche D'urchflihrung, von Nils Hanssoii. ’(Jbersetzt 
von Pranz von Meissner ; iiberarbeitet und mit eiiiem Voiwort 
versehen von Professor Dr. Georg Weigner. (Dresden : Verlags- 
buchiiandlung Theodor Steinkopff, Price : i:)aper co%urs, 8 marks ; 
bound, 10 marks.) 

More than forty years ago. Fjord, working at Copenhagen, eonunenced 
an investigation into the values of the common farm feeding stuffs for 
milk production. Prom 1898 onwards, these early experiments have 
been continued and expanded by the famous Swedish scientist, 
Profmsor Nils Hansson, at his Institute in Stockholm, Data have 
been accumtfiated in hundreds of trials with groups of dairy cows, 
md' frota these results" has' been elaborated the Scandinavian food 
'unit' system, which, at the present time, is the accepted basis of feeding 
in. Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and other countries in northern 
Europe. ’ 

.Thus, at a time when Kellner, in Geimany, was carrying out the 
seri« of investigations on fattening oxen, which led, ultimately, to the 
formulation ' of ' his well-laiown system of starch values, Hansson, 
in Sweden, was working from -an entirely different standpoint, basing 
his System of food values on results obtained with milhing cows. 
The work of Kellner has influenced profoundly the development of 
nutritional science in tliis" country ; whereas Hansson’s results appear* 
’to. have received but tardy recognition, due, in large measure, to the 
’fact that so little of his publish^ ivork has been translated from the 
"''Wgmkl' Swedish. ■ The translation of the present, work into German 
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was the result of a widespread desire among scientists in German^y 
to know more about a system of feeding wliicii has proved so suecessfiil 
in dairy countries like Sweden and Denmark. It is to be hoped that 
the appearance of an English edition will not be long delayed. 

The Feeding of Domestic Animals^ to give the voliune an English 
titlCj is divided into three main sections. The first of these opens witli 
an account of the composition and digestibilit5r of feeding stiifts and 
concludes with a discussion of the merits of the different methods of 
assessing the productive values of feeding stuffs. Of particular interesr- 
to English readers is the comparative account of the Harisson foosi 
unitj the Kellner starch value and the Amxsby net energy value. Tiie 
nutritive properties of the individual feeding stuffs are dealt with in 
the second section, while the concluding section is devoted to a thorough 
consideration of the scientific principles underlying the nutrition o£ 
calves and other young stock, of dairy cows and fattening oxen, of 
sheep, pigs, goats, and horses. Mention should be made of the tables 
at the end of the book. Table I shows the average composition and 
digestibility of a very large number of feeding stuffs, together with 
their productive values in terms of food units, starch values and, 
this representing a novel feature, of milk-producing values also. In 
Table II, the nutritive requirements of all classes of farm stock are 
recorded in great detail. 

Professor Hansson’s textbook should be read with interest anti 
profit by all who are concerned with the feeding of farm animals in 
accordance with accepted scientific principles. An English translation, 
however, is necessary, if the work is to have more than a limited scope 
of usefulness in this country. 

Studies on the Origin of Cultivated Plants. By K. Vavilov. (Bulletin 
of Applied Botany and Plant Breeding, xvi, Ko. 2. Leningrad, 
1926.) 

The considerable amount of research on the time and place of origin 
of the various cereals, and other agricultural crops, carried out during 
the past decade by the Institute of Applied Botany and Plant Cultures 
is summarized in a very interesting paper by Prof. Vavilov, who has 
been personally responsible for much of the work. It is impossible to 
review this work adequately in a small space and it must suffice to say 
that by combining methods of morphological study, breeding, 
geographical distribution, and archaBoIogical research the earlier 
con lusions of De Candolle, Darwin and others, have been ve^ry much 
modified. Five principal centres of origin ’ for the most important 
field and garden crops are recognized as follows : South-Western Asia, 
South-Eastern Asia, the Mediterranean Basin, Abyssinia and adjacent 
legions, and Mexico and Peru. Useful maps and bibliographical 
references are included in the work. 

The Farmers’' Guide to Ownership of Land. (London : Central Laini- 
owners® Association. Price 3s. net.) 

In the past, the ownership of agricultural land was vested in com- 
paratively few hands, and farms were most commonly rented from the / 
owners of broad acfes and long rent rolls. The stimulus of high prices 
between 1916 and 1919, however, encouraged farmers to buy their 
holdings ; while, in many cases, they were practically forced to do so, 
owing to the owners putting their estates on' the market. ' , The new* 
owners have many fresh matters to consider. They have to keep 
before them the obligations and liabilities of, ownership' ; questions 
relating to boun|iaries, fences and gates can no longer be referred 'to : 
the agent ; repairs to buildings will force themselves upon 'notice 
tithe rentcharge, income tax and land tax mmme a new aspeiat the 
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development of building land and relationsbips witb local aiitborities 
may crop up ; and even death duties need to be faced. 

The Central Landowners’ Association is greatly interested in the 
advent of the new landowners, and has to deal with many applications 
for advice. The Association is always ready to assist individual 
members and owners, of all classes, in any difficulties and uncertainties 
which may face them. In order to provide written guidance on many 
of the questions which may present trouble to occupying owners, 
Mr. B. Straehan Crardiner, the Secretary of the Association, has recently 
issued a volume of 84 pages, under the above title. In the preface to 
this useful little work, Sir G. L. Courthope, the chairman of the C.L.A. 
Executive Committee, states that it gives everything that the farmer- 
owner ought to know of the law afecting his farm, and the burdens 
which he has to bear in the shape of rates, taxes, and tithe. 

^ ^ i'si si! ^ 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS 

Agriculture, General and Mlseellaneous 

Salesmanship in Agricultural Co-operation. A. TF. Ashby. (Welsh 
Jour. Agi’ic., m (Jan., 1927), pp. 53-70.) [381 ; 334.6.] 

Farm Household Management Instruction in the Netherlands. 
S, L, Louiues, (Int. Rev. Agric. Econ., iv (N.S.), 4 (Oct.-Dec., 
1926), pp. 517-631.) [376.3.] 

Agriculture in Devon and Cornwall. 0. D. Rosst A, Gregg ^ et ai, 
(Agric. Prog., iv (1927), pp. 67-84.) [63 (42) ; 37 (42).] 
Agricultural Research in the British Empire : III — ^Agricultural 
Research in New Zealand. J. S. Thomson and J. B. Orr. (Scottish 
Jour. Agric., x, 1 (Jan., 1927), pp. 12-17.) [37 (931).] 

The Sugar Resources of the British Empire. Ben H. Morgan. 
(Jour. Roy. Soc. Arts, Feb. 25, 1927, pp. 362-379.) [63.343 ; 

63.343: 31.] 

The Relation of Meteorology to Agriculture. E. B. Tennent, (N.Z. 

Jour, of Agric., 33, 6 (Dec., 1926), pp. 381-386.) [551.5.] 

The 1 lace of Green Manuring in British Agriculture, H. J. Page. 
(Essex County Farmers’ Union Year Book, 1927, pp. 262-267.) 
[63.165.] 

The Nutritive Value of Pasture : Re\dew of Investigations , in 
Great Britain. H. E. Woodman. (Science Prog-, xxi, No. 83 
(Jam, 1927), pp. 423-430.) [612.394 ; 63.33.] 

FlaM' Crops 

Further Studies in the Formation of Peimanent Pastures in 
North Wales. E. A. Roberts. (Welsh Joiir. Agric., in (Jan., 1927), 
pp. 84-99.) [63.33.] 

’ Clover Problems : I — winter - Varietal Competition.^ ' II"—The 
E&ct of Time of Cutting for Hay on Yield of Hay. ■ E. D. 
WUlmms. (Welsh Jour. Agric., hi (Jan., 1927), pp. 106-118.) 
[63,1982; 63.33.] 

The Development of Silage Crops at Cambridge. Arthur Amos, 
(Essex County Farmers’ Union Year Book, 1927, pp. 237-243.) 
[63.19832.] 

Rothamsted Experiments on the Manuring of Potatoes. Sir John 
Russell. (Essex County Farmers’ Union Year Book, 1927, 
r pp. 255-261.) [63.512-16.] 

A^^Summaiy of Experiments on the Manuring of Potatoes in 
Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, Denbighshire and Flintshire, 1892- 
' 1925. M. J. Roberts. (Welsh Jour. Agric., ni (Jan., 1927), 
pp. 100406.) [63.612-16.] 
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Hortlcttltiire 

Til© Intensive Horticultural Industrv ot Cornwall. H. If. Abhis.<’ 
(Agric. Prog., iv (1927), pp. S2-84.)‘ [63.5 (42).] 

Modem Methods of Marketing Fruit. H, V, Taylor. (Joiir.Farmerg' 
Club, 1927, Part 1 (Feb.), pp. 1-19) [63.41*: 38.] 

Winter Spraying of Fruit Trees with Carbolinemn l¥aslies. H,L. 
Jones. (Welsh Jour. Agric.. m {Jaii„ 1927), pp. 298-302.) 
[63.294; 63.295.] 

The Influence of DiSerent Boot Stocks upon the Vigour mid 
Productivity of the Variety Budded or drafted Theroa. E. fj. 
Hatton. (Jour, Pom. and Hort, Sci., vi., 1 (Feb., 1927), pp. 1-2S.) 
[63.41-195.] 

Experiments upon the Beinovai of Lateral Growths on Young 
Apple Trees in Summer : The Effect on Stem and Root Develop- 
ment. E.G. Hatton mid J .A^nos. (Jour. Pom. and Hort. Rci.,vi, I 
(Feb,, 1927), pp. 61-71.) [63.4M95.] 

Plaat Pests and Diseases 

Rome Observations on the Cause of Lanarkshire Strawberiy 
Disease. C.JV. Wardlaw. (Scottish Jour. Agric., x, 1 (Jan., 1927), 
pp. 8-12.) [63.24-4L] 

A New Bacterial Disease {Phytomonas medicaginis var phaseO’ 
licola) of the Bean. W. H. Burkholder. (Phvtopatholog^!', 16, 12 
(Dec., 1926), pp. 915-927 -f 1 pL) [63.23.] 

Net Necrosis of Potato. D. Atanasoff. (Phytopathology, 16, 12 
(Dec., 1926), pp. 929-940.) [63.23,] 

Experiments on the Control of Potato Leaf -Roil. T, Whitehead^. 

(Welsh Jour. Agric., m (Jan,, 1927), pp. 169-180 + 1 pi.) [63.23.] 
The Relative Resistance of Wheat Varieties to Bunt {Tilletia 
Tritici). K. Sampson. (Welsh Jour. Agric., XU (Jan., 1927), 
pp. 180-196.) [63.24 ; 63.311.] 

Studies in Rust Resistance. E, B. Mains. (Jour. Heredity, xvu, 9 
(Sept., 1926), pp. 313-325.) [63.24.] 

The Control of Wireworms. H. W. Miles. (Agric. Frog., iv (1927), 
pp. 11-15.) [63.27.] 

Live Stock and Feeding Staffs 

Live Stock Improvement Schemes in Northern Ireland. 

(Essex County Farmers’ Union Year Book, 1927, pp. 322-326.) 
[63.6 '(415).] 

Selling Live Stock in Wales. A. W. Ashby and H. J. Meredith. 

(Welsh Jour. Agric., lu (Jan., 1927), pp. 24-39.) [63.6 : 38.] 
Effect of Feeding and Management of Sheep on the Tensile 
Strength and Elasticity of Wool. W. E. Joseph. (Jour Agric. 
Research, 33, 11 (Dec., 1926), pp. 1073-1089.) [63.631 ; 

63.761.] 

The Value of Artichokes for Pig Feeding. H. E. Davidson. (Essex 
Fanners’ Journal, 5, 11 (Jan., 1927),’''pp. 470-471.) [63-60432 ; 
63.64: 043.] 

The Composition of Flaked Maize. H. E. Woodman and J. Stewart. 
(Jour. Agric. Sci., xvu, 1 (Jan., 1927), pp. 60-61.) [63,60433.] , 
Dairying 

A Comparison of W'elsh and Shorthorn Cattle as Milk Producers, 
E. J* Roberts. CWelsh Jour- Agric., in (Jan., 1927), pp. 79-83.) 
[6i711.] 

The Influence of the Stage of Lactation and the Breed of the Cow 
on the Yield and the Quality of the Milk. T. J. Drakei&y and 
M. K.Wkite. ( Joxir. Agric. ScL, xvu, 1. (Jan., 1927), pp.118-139*) 
[63.712; 612.664;' 63.711.] 

FarmersV Costs of Milk Delivery in Wales. J. Pryse Howell .and 
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H. J. Meredith. (Welsh Jour. Agric-.m (Jan., 192*7). pp. 39-52.) 
[63.70; 63.714; 63.716.] 

A Method of Standardizing Milk Becords. H. G. Sanders. (Essex 
County Farmers’ Union Year Book, 1927, pp, 195-201.) 
[6S.711.] 

A Study of Some of the Factors Governing Clean Milk Prorkiotioii, 
S. B. Thomas. (Welsh Jour. Agric., rn (Jan., 1927). pp. 249-259.) 
[570.8 : 7 ; 614.32.] 

The Belationsliip between Various Factors and the Aslj 
Constituents of Milk. E. O. Dai'les and A.L. Provan. (Welsh 
Jour. Agric., iii (Jan.. 1927), pp. 236-249.) [63.711; 043; 

63.711.]'' . 

Tho Causes of Variation in the Proportion of Butter .Fat in Milk, 
J. F. Tocher. (Scottish Jour, Agric,. x, 1 (Jan., 1927), pp. .17-27.) 
[543.2; 63.712.] 

Cheese Standards. R.A.Bnrif. (Scottish Jour. Asric., x, 1 (Jan.^ 
1927), pp. 4I-oO.) [63.73.] 


Poultry 

Poultry on the Farm. J. Hunter-Smith. (Essex County Farmers ’ 
Union Year Book, 1027, pp. 140-152.) [03.651]. 

Farm Poultry Keeping. W. (7* Thompson. (Welsh Jour. Agric., iii 
(Jan., 1927), pp. 284-293.) [63.651.] 

The Antirachitic Properties of Irradiated Feed.stufis. F. E. 
Mmselil, Roscoe Hill, and J. A. Rosenbau7n. (Poultry Science, 
VI, 1 (Oct.-Kov., 1926), pp. 25-30.) [63.65 : 043 ; 612.394.] 
Iodine on the Poultry Farm. IF. L. Chandler. (Poultry Science, 
VI, 1 (Oct.-Kov., 1926), pp. 31-35.) [63.65: 043; 612.394.] 

A Comparison of the Growth of Chicks behind Window Glass, 
and a Glass. Substitute. Walter F. Woodn Jnr. (Poultry Science, 
yi, 1 (Dec.- Jan.; 1926-27), pp. 62-70.) [612 ; 012.394.] 

-Marketing of Eggs Acts, 1924 and 1926 (Northern Ireland), 
J.S. Gordon '(Scottish Jour, of A£rric.,x, 1 (Jan., 1927), pp. 1-7.) 
[63.74L] 

Feterinary Science 

A Few Observations on the Incidence of Tuberculosis of the Udder 
in Cows. J. Howard Jones. (Welsh Jour, Agric., iii (Jan,, 1927), 
pp, 269-273.) [614.54,] 

Some Observations on Braxy in Sheep. H. Bisset. (Welsh Jour. 

Agric., ni (Jan., 1927), pp. 273-276.) [619.3.] 

Verminous Broncho-Piieumonia in the Pig, due to Metastfongijlus 
Apri, with Observations on the Chloroform Method of Treat- 
ment. H. Bissei. (Welsh Jour. Agric., iii (Jan.,. 1927), pp. 276- 
284.)^ [619.4 ; 59.169.] ■ 

Further Notes on Warble Flies in Hbrtlv Wales : Distribution and 
Control Expe^riments. C. L. WaUon. (Welsh Jour. Agric., ni 
" ' (Jan.,, 1927), ■ pp. 164-169.) ' [619.2.] , 

'fieoBomics 

Farm Profits and Losses : Four Yeans’ Financial Eecords of 
Yorkshire Farms. A. G. Riiston. (Agric, Prog.,iv (1927), pp. 85- 
_ 89.) [3381.] 

Rents and Prices of Agricultural Land in South Wales, J 9 15-25. 
A. W. Ashhg and J. Pri/se HoivelL (Welsh Jour. Agric., I'ri 
(Jan,, 1927), *pp. 5-23,) [333.5 (42); 333.5.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

In connexion with the Empire Shopping Weeks that are 
being arranged in a number of proYincial toYms during the 
present year, the hlinistry is endeavouring 
Empire through appropriate channels to bring 
Marketing the claims of home produce prominently 
Board Displays before local distributors and consumers. 

In the larger cities, a special exhibition of 
Empire, including home, produce will form the central feature 
of the arrangements. 

The first of this series was held at Belfast from 23 to 
28. The Northern Ireland Government, the Municipal Authori- 
ties, and the various trading organizations all took up the 
project vdth enthusiasm ; in the result, a standard was set 
which other cities wiU find it diflS.cult to surpass. The streets 
were gay with flags and streamers, various social functions 
were organized, and the shopkeepers vied with each other in 
presenting Empire produce (both from home and overseas) to 
the best advantage. The Ulster Hall was utilized for a special 
exhibition of Empire goods on lines familiar to those who 
recently visited the British Industries Fair or the Ideal 
Home Exhibition. 

The ilinistry, as the Department responsible for the 
organization of the Great Britain section, secured the 
co-operation of the National Farmers’ Union, the Food 
Manufacturers’ Federation, the National Food Caiming 
Council, the British Glasshouse Producing Marketing Asso- 
ciation, the Western Curers’ Association, and the National 
Association of Cyder Makers, On this occasion, instead of 
dividing the available space between associations, an attempt 
was made to stage a composite display representing British 
agriculture as a whole, and the result fully Justified the 
experiment. The stand was both attractive and dignified, 
and afforded conclusive evidence of the variety and excellence 
of the foodstuffs derived from our native soil. In the 'centre 
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■was an imposing pyi’amid of fmit products — canned and 
bottled fruits, preserves and cyder. In another part of the 
stand, tinned vegetables were shown, also processed and 
packed cereal foods, such as porridge oats, shredded ivheat, 
etc. The live stock branch of the industiy w^as represented by 
an excellent selection of bacon, hams and lard, together with 
meats of al kinds in tins and jars. Dairy produce received 
adequate recognition ; cheeses of all lands and several makes 
of crnstless cheese in cartons w^ere shown, as w^ell as condensed 
and dried milk. Finally, there w’^as a most attractive show’ of 
glasshouse produce, including tomatoes, cucumbers and 
mushrooms. 

It w^as an agreeable sui'prise to local consumers to see the 
variety of products in tins, bottles, etc., now being produced 
in England, and it is to be hoped that home producers and 
manufacturers will follow up the advantage of the sentiment 
that has undoubtedly been stimulated in favoim of their 
goods. 

This Conference, the third of its series, was held at Cambridge 
Just before Easter* A report of the meeting is printed else- 
w'here in this issue of the Joubxal (p. 201), 

The Cambridge and the addresses delivered at the Con- 
Agricultiiral ference wdll shortly be available in printed 
Organizers® form as one of the iliscellaneoiis Piiblica- 

Conference tions of the Ministry. The special value 

of these Conferences is that they bring 
into direct touch with research workers those who are 
responsible for agricultural education in the counties and upon 
whom falls the duty of giving practical advice to farmers. 
There is not a little to leam upon both sides. The abstractions 
of research are both necessary and, in a sense, an impediment ; 
it is only by a process of abstraction that a scientific problem 
can be reduced to its elements and resolved ; but this very 
process removes the researcher from the conditions of everyday 
Me. Further, although researchers are not physically remote 
from human affairs, but live and move and have their being 
in our midst, it is very salutary for them from time to time 
to be coMronted by those wffo insist upon the practical 
bearing of their speculations on the world of affairs. The 
world of affairs — covering all those who are dealing with 
practical farming — also has something to leam ; it may leam 
'that , researchers are in their way intensely practical and 
r^aiistie» that they are trained to look for things which get 
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passed over in the liniTy of industry and not to be satisfied 
with guesses or empirical solutions. 

At a Conference^ such as that at Cambridge, we have not 
only one but a team of researchers explaining the bearing 
of very different investigations on a large problem of 
agriculture. Confronting them is an audience, scientifically 
tra,-ined, but steeped in practical affairs. The result is a 
discussion stimulating to all. More than this, the meeting 
establishes personal links betw^eexi those engaged upon a 
common problem — ^the application of science to agriculture — 
and leads the way to a quickened and persistent interchange 
of ideas which cannot but be fruitful. 

^ :j!c :^e ::ie ^ :»4 

The Ninth Annual Report* of the Official Seed Testing 
Station for England and Wales, covering the period from 
August, 1925, to July, 1926, appears in 
Report of No. 6 of the Journal of the National 
Official Seed Institute of Agricultuml Botany, copies 
Testing Station of which may be obtained from the 
Institute, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, 
price Is., or post free Is. 2d. 

Ruling the period under review, the total number of samples 
received for test amounted to 22,884. The sources of the 
samples, together with comparative figures for previous 
seasons, are as follows ; — 





1925-26 

1924-25 

1923-24 

Seed firms. 

Number sending samples . . 

1,732 

1,741 

1,354 



of samples received 

18,375 

17,695 

15,831 

Farmers, etc. 

j j 

sending samples . . 

676 

625 

310 


if 

of samples received 

1,404 

1,034 

769 

Public Depts. 

if 

of samples received 

3,105 

3,165 

2,286 

Total mmiber of samples 

22,884 

21,894 

18,886 

It will be 

seen 

that the total number of samples 

received 


for test during 1925-26 was 990 greater than in the previous 
season. The number of samples sent by seed firms shows an 
increase of nearly 4 per cent., and the increase in farmer 
samples is approximately 35 per cent. An , analysis of the 
samples shows the following distribution according to species 
compared with similar figures for the two preceding seasons : — 





1925-26 

1924-25 

1923-24 

Cereals 


. . 

8,402 

9,066 

7,817 

Pulses 

. , 


2,601 

1,891 

1,714 

Roots and vegetables . ■. 

. , 

. . 

4,954 

4,148 

3,898 

Clovers 

. . 

. . 

4,280 

4,283 

3,304 

Grasses , . 

. . 

. . 

2,418 

2,334 

1,975 
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The number of cereal samples shows a decrease of about 
7 per cent, on the previous season, owing largely to the drop 
ill barley samples. Pulse samples increased by nearly 37 per 
cent., the number of pea samples being greater than in any 
previous year. Pi^oots and vegetables show an increase of Just 
over 19 per cent., being the highest figure attained since 
1921-22. The number of clover samples, which includes 
2,295 of red clover, is almost identical with the previous 
season, whilst the grass samples show a slight increase. 

The number of samples received each month closely follows 
the curve of the average of the previous seven seasons, and 
w^as as follows : — 


1925-26. 


August . . 

736 

Febmary 

4,165 

September 

2,008 

March . . 

4,700 

October 

2,725 

April 

1,791 

Novembei' 

1,567 

! May 

485 

December 

1,630 

Jxme 

194 

January 

2,739 

i July 

154 


Cereals , — ^The average percentage germination of wheat for 
the season under review was 95 * 8 , being identical with the 
average of the previous eight seasons, but 2*7 per cent, higher 
than in 1924 - 25 . The average germination of barley was 
95*2 per cent., and of oats 93*8 per cent., the former being rather 
lower and the latter slightly higher than the average for 
1917 - 24 . Eye gave an average of 87*8 per cent, compared with 
92*4 per cent, for the previous eight seasons, but in this case 
there was a marked decrease in the percentage of samples 
germinating belo^w the authorized minirnum. 

A naked eye examination showed that 11*9 per cent, of the 
wheat samples were infected by bunt, and 2*7 per cent, with 
eareockles, whilst 6*9 per cent, of the barley samples shoived 
smut, and ergot was present in 9*5 per cent, of the rye 
samples. In all cases, the percentage of samples slioTOig 
evidence of these diseases was less than in ' the previous 
season. 

A table is included in the Report showing the distribution 
of cereal samples received for test arranged according to 
variety. A comparison of this table with that of previous 
years shoivs only in certain instances a slight alteration in 
the • order of precedence.'’ 

PuUe . — ^The average germination of peas (84 per cent.) was 
below the average for 1917-25 ( 86*4 per cent.), but shghtly 
better than,, in 1924-25 ( 83*5 per cent.). Field beans, w^ere 
slightly B.bovd the • average ( 95*7 per cent, compared with 
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95-2 per cent.) ; broad beans were belov/ tlie average (93*6 per 
cent, compared with. 94*1 per cent.) : runner beans were 
higher (82*2 per cent, compared with 77*3 per cent.) ; and 
dw^arf beans considerably higher (93*1 per cent, compared 
with, 83*2 per cent.). 

Moot and Vegetable Crops . — ^Field and garden turnip, rape, 
kale, brussels sprouts, broccoli, cauliflower, mangoicl, sugar 
beet, parsnip and carrot all gave a higher average percentage 
of germination than for the seasons 1917-25. Sivedes w^ere, 
liowwer, down — 80*5 per cent, eompaned with 85*1 per cent. 
— as were also onions — 56*8 per cent, compared with 67*6 per 
cent. 

Grasses . — The average germination of perennial rye-grass, 
Italian r^^e-grass, cocksfoot, timothy and dogstail show'-ed an 
improvement on the previous season, but meadow fescue was 
slightly down. The average purity of all these kinds of grasses 
except dogstail w^as also better than the previous years. 
Dogstail shownd a marked falling off in purity, the impurities 
increasing from 2*15 per cent, in 1924-25 to 4*6 per cent. 

Clovers . — The average gemaination of red clovers (aU samples) 
show^ed an improvement on the 1924-25 season, but wSbS 
considerably less than the average for 1917-25. The purity, 
on the other hand, showed a marked improvement on the 
eight-year average. The average purity of English samples 
w^as higher than in any season, since the Station has been 
established. Wild white clover gave an average germination 
of 75*2 per cent, as compared with 73*7 per cent, during 
1917-25, an average of hard seeds of 10*8 per cent, compared 
with 14*2 per cent., and an average of impurities of 7*2 per 
cent, as comirared with 10*44 per cent. 

The percentage of samples of English clover containing 
dodder w^as low^er than in any previous season — 3*2 per cent, 
of samples. In the case of Chilian, the percentage of samples 
coiitaining dodder was 89*1 per cent, and of New Zealand 
25 per cent. 

Investigations., etc . — ^In addition to the normal tests, 
particulars of w^hich are given at the beginning of tMs note, 
over 4,200 tests of an investigational nature w^ere carried out 
at the Station during the season. Further work was done with 
regard to the relationship between field and laboratory' tesis 
of peas and the occurrence of leaf stripe of oats. Some 
information was also collected in connexion with the loss of 
vitality in storage of certain economic crop seeds. Further' 
problems which received attention at the Station iiiclmde (i) 
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the incidence in commercial seed samples of seed-borne diseases 
(2) the identification of the seeds of (a) the various economic 
species of Agrostis (bent-grass), (b) forms and varieties of red 
and sheep's fescues, (c) the rye-grasses, {d) cultivated species of 
Brassica, and (e) wild white clover. 

The Report adds : “ There has again been a considerable 
increase in the number of inquiries dealt with by the Station 
in connexion with seeds and seed analysis. During the past 
season, also, a considerable number of small illustration plots 
have been grown of economic species of Legimdnosa^ and 
Graminece. These proved of considerable value, especially to 
students attending the Seed Analysts’ Course, and it is hoped 
to extend such plots somew^hat during the coming season.” 

The Report also includes a copy of the papers set, in the 
examination, in the principles and practice of seed testing, 
which was held at the Official Seed Testing Station in July, 
1926. 

^ ^ 

Since the formation of the first Institute, in 1915, in a 
small Anglesey village, the Women’s Institute Movement has 
spread with astonishing rapidity in the 
National villages of England and Wales. Because 
Federation of it is a country movement and concerns 

Women’s itself little with propaganda, remarkably 

Institlites little pubKcity has attended its develop- 
ment. It is, howwer, now definitely 
recognized as an important factor in women’s education and 
in public life, and its Annual Meeting is regarded as the 
country ‘women’s parliament. 

The National Federation of Women’s Institutes now consists 
of 8,845 Institutes, and has a membership of over 230,000. 
Each institute is entitled to send a delegate to the Annual 
Meeting. The agenda for this meeting reflects the varied 
interests of the different institutes — domestic business, ques- 
tions peculiar to the country and matters of general public 
importance appearing upon it. This year the movement has 
reached a particularly significant milestone in its advance, 
for, whereas in 1920 the National Federation received from 
His Majesty’s Treasury a grant of £10,000 towards the general 
organizing costs of the movement, this year the movement is 
for the jSrst time independent of Government aid as regards 
general expenses, the institutes having themselves built up 
the income necessary to finance their own organization. 
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The x4iiniia;l Meeting was, this year, held in the Queen's 
Hall, Langliain Place, London, W. 1, on May 31 and June 1, 
at 10.45 a.m.-5 p.m., the chairman of the National Federation 
Executive Comiiiittee, the Lady Denman, C.B.E., being in 
the chair, and the Minister was one of the speakers. 

sj; ^ ^ ;j: s5< 

The annual agricultoal returns wilL be^ collected " again 
this year on June 4. These returns are now compulsory under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Returns 
Agricultural Act, 1925. Every occupier of more than 

Returns one acre of agricultural land which 

includes orchard land, market gardens and 
nurseries, is required to make a return. The forms for the 
returns will be issued immediately before June 4, and when 
completed they should be forwarded to the Crop Reporter 
wLose address appears on the back of the form. It is hoped 
that all occupiers will make their returns promptly so that 
there may be as little delay as possible in the publication of 
the tabulated results. 

The Act provides that no individual return or part of a 
return may be used, published or disclosed except for the 
purposes of the preparation and publication of agricultural 
statistics, or of prosecutions under the Agricultural Returns 
Act. 

^ 

AGBicuLTUEiiii education' in the United States of America 
during the past 13 years has made remarkable progress 
through the development of the extension 
Agricultural movement. This development dates from 
Education the introduction of the Smith-Lever Act in 
in the United 1914, the keynote of which is co-operation. 

States Prior to this Act, colleges W'ere conducting 
considerable extension work with their 
own funds, and the Federal Department of Agriculture was 
spending, independently of the colleges, a further sum, of 
11,000,000. This work is now carried out by a single division, 
organized at the college, with a director' at its head, appointed 
by the college with the assent of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
There is, further," co-operation between colleges in part of the 
extension work and in the plan for the voluntary pooling of 
all funds available for the various States. 
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111 1914, the State and Federal Governments were spending 
$1,600,000 on extension work in agriculture and home 
economics, and, 1924, this figure had increased to $19,394,639 
per annum, of which approximately $12,000,000 were contri- 
buted hj the States and counties. 

In the same period, the total personnel increased from 1,230 
to 4,764 officers, the latter figure including 765 full-time 
specialists, extension directors and other supervisory officers. 

In determining the policy of the extension work for a 
district, the farmers, with the agents of the co-operating 
county. State and Federal Governments, together review the 
local conditions and agree upon what ought to be done. The 
administration of the work is then entrusted to the State 
College of Agriculture, The full recognition of local people, 
conditions and practices, and the enlistment of the active 
participation of the individual farmer and his family in the 
planning and the caiT 3 dng out of local extension work, are 
the two fundamental considerations to which the success is 
accredited. Demonstration farms owned and operated by the 
Government are being replaced by demonstration units owned 
and operated by the farmers under schemes developed jointly 
by the farmers and the Government agents. This partnership 
of the farmer -with the Government, together with his •work 
as, a voluntary helper in the capacity of demonstrator, chair- 
man or member of committee, has developed a sense of rural 
leadership, and given to the farmer a greater breadth of 
outlook, apart from the more direct benefit which accrues 
from the opportimity of improving his technical efficiency. 
The primary object of extension work, however, is the adoption 
of an improved practice, and there is evidence of a much 
wider use by farmers of lime, cover' crops, green manures, 
fertilizers, seed of improved and standardized vaiieties, and 
of the improvement of orchards by renovation, pruning and 
sprajdng. 

Farmers are advised as to the formation of co-operative 
organizations for the disposal of their products and for the 
purchasing of their supplies, provided with general information 
on marketing problems, encouraged to adopt better business 
principles, and stimulated to keep and utilize farm records as 
a means of regulating their business. 
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THE GRASSLAND CONFERENCE ^ AT 

CAMBRIDGE 

A. B, Britce, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.) 

The ilinistry of Agricnlture made a happy choice in selecting 
grassland as the subject of its third conference of agricultural 
organizers. Grassland husbandry is of great topical interest 
— in view of the unchecked decline in arable land which 
recent statistics show, it could not well be otherwise — and 
it is a fortunate coincidence that, as Professor T. B. Wood 
pointed out, scientists are now entitled to present a philosophy 
of grass husbandry. That is to ssij, recent discoveries at 
Cambridge and, w^e must add, at the Eowett Institute at 
Aberdeen, as well as at Aberystwwth, justify scientists in 
giving precise scientific reasons upon W'hich a definite rationale 
of the economic treatment of grassland can be based. 

The Conference w’as attended by upwards of one hundred 
persons — agricultural organizers, teachers, research workers 
and practical agrbulturists. The proceedings opened with 
a dinner at Goiivilie and Caius College on April 7, at 
which the Minister delivered an address dealing with 
the administrative and financial outlook of agricultural 
education and research. On behalf of the University and 
College authorities, Professor Buckland, President of the 
College, replied in a witty speech. The health of the Minister 
was proposed by the senior coimty organizer present, Mr. T. 
Hacking, of Leicestershire. 

It is not proposed to give here a complete account of the 
proceedings during the following days. Readers who may 
wish to study the facts and figures presented by the various 
speakers are referred to the bibliograph}^ given below% It 
will be sufficient to present a reasoned summary and to 
indicate a few’ of the significant featoes of the interesting 
contributions made to the discussions that followed the 
reading of the papers. 

The R8Ie of Mineral Substances in Nutrition, — On the 
forenoon of April 8 the Conference had the privilege of having 
for its chairman Sir P, Gowland Hopkins, F.R.S., whose 
world-wide reputation as a pioneer in the domain of bio- 
chemistry needs no emphasis here. A discussion on the role 
of mineral substances in nutrition was opened by Dr. J. B. Onr, 
Director of the Rowett Institute. He reviewed the present 
position of knowledge on the subject, including some account 
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of recent discoveries made at Aberdeen. Up to quite recent 
years, the science of animal nutrition has been wholty con- 
cerned with w’hat may be termed the grosser requirements of 
the animal in respect of the energy and repair balances as 
measured by its needs in proteins, carbohydrates and fats. 
The speaker, while emphasizing the continuing importance of 
these requirements — especially of the protein fraction — ^pointed 
out that the presence of definite, though small, quantities of 

ash ” substances is indispensable for the activation of the 
protein and carbohydrate constituents. Their absence or 
lack of balance may be the cause of malnutrition and the 
proximate reason, therefore, of disease, and that, in its turn, 
must react on the economic assimilation of the grosser body- 
building constituents. 

As a guide to the absolute as w^ell as the relative proportions 
in which mineral substances are needed for the health- and 
wmrking of the animal economy, Dr. Orr drew attention to 
the composition of the milk of animals in wMch the farmer is 
interested. The facts of evolution require that the food 
of the herbivores should show- a close relation to the 
constitution of their natural food, that is, herbage ; and 
as an index of the food requirements of any species, milk — 
the natural food of the young of that species — ^is the best 
index. When w'e study the natural food of herbivores, w-e 
at once recognize that natural conditions permit of a free 
Tange, whereas domestication for the purposes of man 
inevitably leads, if not to complete at least to a partial 
restriction of choice of diet. The importance of this considera- 
tion is brought home to us, also, w^hen we consider two classes 
of inter-related facts w^Mch recent observation and experiment 
have brought to light. 

First, actual analysis of herbage has shown that the mmeral 
contents of natural grass vary from locality to locality ; and, 
secondly, that the instincts of wild animals can be correlated 
with the presence or absence of certain minerals in the food 
they choose. Thus the migratory instinct, by force of which 
herbivores change their grazing grounds, can generally be 
correlated with mineral requirement. Again, depraved 
appetite (novr known as pica), such as the eatng of excreta 
and carrion, has been shown to be due to the absence of 
particular minerals in the ordinary diet. Of the latter perhaps 
the most striking instance can be given from the investigations 
of Theder in South Africa. Cattle pasturing in the veldt 
, , were found to' be suffering from a fatal disease due directly 
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to the eating of carrion. Theiler has shown that this depraved 
appetite is due to the deficiency of phosphorus in the herbage 
of the veldt, and that the addition of phosphates to the diet 
immediately abrogates the eating of carrion. More recently, 
Dr. Orr has shown that the progressive debility of the sheep 
stock in the Falkland Islands is due to the deficiency of lime 
in the pasturage there. Again, in New Zealand, there are 
regions in which an iron deficiency is found, accompanied 
by the prevalence of certain ailments in the grazing stock. 

Generally speaking, scientists are now justified in stating 
(1) that a deficiency of minerals (wdiether it be the definite 
absence of one or more, or whether it be an imbalanced con- 
dition of all) leads to malnutrition, and (2) that a state of 
even minor malnutrition is followed by a predisposition to 
disease, sometimes defin'tely infectious, sometimes purely 
functional. Thus a deficiency in lime produces sterility, 
various forms of weakness of limbs and joints, rickets and 
roughness of coat ; a deficiency of phosphorus causes stiffness 
of joints, lack of co-ordination of movements ; lack of both 
lime and phosphorus seems to predispose to tuberculosis ; 
deficiency of iron causes anaemia and low vitality of young ; 
and deficiency of iodine leads also to loss of vitality, and in 
human beings to goitre. 

To return to the significance of the mineral content of milk. 
The '' ash ” composition of cow's milk compares with that 
of pasture grass as follows*: — 


Calcium Phosphorus Chlorine Sodium 


Ash of cow’s milk . . . . 1-7 

Ash of pasture gi*ass (not hay) 

P5 

1*4 


Good . . 2-6 

1*2 

3*5 

•7’ 

Poor . . 1-5 

M 

2*2 

14 


These facts emphasize two conclusions : (a) that: good 

pasture (that is, natural pasture as improved by the skilled 
agriculturist) is a perfect food for young herbivores — cattle 
and sheep ; (b) even poor (unimproved) pasture approximates 
in composition to milk. 

Finally, Dr. Orr stressed a most significant fact. Under 
modem^ conditions, fatting cattle and milch cows are fed 
on large quantities ’of plant by-products. Cakes and meals 
are vegetable substances less nitrogenous and oily matter. 
These are aU., also, more or less deficient in natural minerals ; 
there is consequently a mineral drain on the animal , body, 
which, in the case of milch cows, depletes the store of minerals 

These figures compare 'the content of' quantities of equal feeding 
value of milk and grass respectively. 
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in the bones. Further, ultimately , there is a mineral drain 
on the soil. Unfortunately, in the present state of knowledge, 
this dra’n cannot be definitely corrected, either by direct 
additions to the soil or by supplementing animal foods by 
definite mineral mixtures,’* Again, it must be boriio in 
mind that this drain is not merely absolute ; it may be relative : 
the balance of mineral substances may be as important as 
the absolute amounts, and excess of certain mineral constituents 
may be as dangerous as deficiency. 

In tke discussion on Dr. Orr’s paper, many facts confirmatory 
of his views were elicited, of which perhaps the most significant 
was the observation made by Mr, Hay, of Somerset, that in 
some cases he had observed that the incidence of tuberculosis 
in cows could be correlated with a lime deficiency in the soil. 
It may also be recorded that Mr. Boutflour, whose experience 
of cow rationing is very wide, finds that a mineral addition to 
cow rations often gives satisfactory results. 

In closing the discussion, Sir F. Gowland Hopkins wittily 
suggested that, as the last man who had taken an interest 
in a grass diet died so long ago, it was difficult for him, a 
student of human nutrition, to take an active pait in the 
subject of the Conference ! He thought, however, that what 
had been said pointed to the importance of a conclusion to 
which his own researches had long been directed, namely, 
the supreme importance of small factors causing malnutrition 
and, ultimately, predisposition to disease. 

The Function of Minerals in the Animal Body, — On the 
afternoon of April 8, Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, Reader in Bio- 
chemistry, gave a lecture on the function of minerals in the 
animal body. Of the experiments by which the lecture was 
illustrated, the most strildng w^as a demonstration of the 
influence of a solution of mineral substances on the beating 
of a heart separated from the body of a rabbit. It was shown 
that a solution approximately of the same composition as 
sea water maintained pulsation indefinitely, while the omission 
from the solution of a single ingredient led to a cessation. 
Another striking demonstration was the action of minerals 
in relation to the proper functioning of such enzymes as 
ptyalin, the active principle of saliva. It was shown also 
that minerals generally are required for the activation of 
proteins, the free ions of the former determining the physical 
conditions (solution, etc.) of the latter. Coming to the specific 
action of inorganic substances generally, it is known that, 
apart from those present in the bones, they constitute less 
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than one per cent, of the animal body, and of these, calcium, 
phosplioruB, potassium, sodium and magnesium bulk more 
largely than other necessary constituents such as iron, iodine, 
zinc and fluorine. 

The CoiiipositioE and Intiitive ¥altie of Young Grass •— 
On April 9, the forenoon was occupied by an account given by 
Dr. Woodman of his recent researches on the composition 
and nutritive value of 3 ^oung grass, that is, grass in a condition 
before the formation of flowering stems, with its accompaniment 
of ligiiification, has set in. Briefly, the methods employed 
were the cutting of the grass with a lawn mower at weekly 
intervals, the drying of the produce, its analysis and the 
carrying out of digestion experiments with sheep. For purposes 
of comparison, plots were hayed and periodical cuts of the 
aftermath were taken. The experiments covered the seasons 
of 1925 and 1926 and were conducted both on light and heavy 
land. Figures were obtained showing by weekly intervals 
the total weight of fodder produced, its chemical composition, 
and the actual digestibility of the several constituents. 
Dr. Woodman put before the Conference a number of tables 
of relevant figures, accompanied by remarkably vigorous 
and lucid explanations and illustrations. The whole was 
of extreme value, furnishing as it did an example of careful 
scientific reasoning, surrounded, as all such reasoning must 
be, by the limitations which the conditions of the experiments 
necessarily impose. There is no feature more characteristic 
of . modern research work than the essentially provisional 
nature of all scientific hypotheses, and the care that is taken 
to avoid the dogmatic certainty which so often characterizes 
the utterance of the non-scientific man. 

The principal conclusions reached by Dr. Woodman may be 
stated briefly as follows : — 

(1) The produce of closely grazed pasture has a higher 
feeding value than has hitherto been believed : the dry 
matter of young grass (not exceeding 3 to 4 in. high) may 
be characterized as a concentrated food of high protein 
content and remarkable digestibility ; it contains, moreover, 
adequate amounts of vitamins and of minerals such as 
lime and phosphorus. These characteristics persist during the 
whole grazing season from April to October. 

Thus it was found, in two seasons and on soils of contrasted 
character, that the dry matter of closely mown pastures, 
in April to June, contained from 21 to 27 per cent, of crude 
protein, whereas the corresponding figure for hay (cut 
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June 25) was 9 per cent. In July the figure was, for pasture, 
21-25, and for aftermath 18-23 per cent., and for weekly 
aftermath cuts in July-Octoher the figures were 23-29 
per cent, of crude protein. 

Next as regards digestibility : The protein of pasture 
showed 77-85 per cent, digestibility, whereas the protein 
of hay showed only 56 per cent. 

Next, the starch equivalents of the produce per acre 
over the whole season may be contrasted : From pasture cuts 
2,300 lb., containing 680 lb. digestible protein ; and from hay 
and aftermath cuts 2,450 lb., containing 430 lb. digestible 
protein. In regard to these figures, it should be noted that 
although when measured in terms of starch equivalent the 
produce in each case is much the same, the pasture cuts 
contain 50 per cent, more digestible protein. 

Finally, the digestibility of the dry matter of pasture 
grass and that of the moisture-free content of an average 
sample of a feeding-cake may be contrasted. 

Digestible Protein per cent. Starch equivalent per cent. 

Pasture Cahe Pasture Cake 

22 19-27 74 52-84 

Digestibility of Organic Matter per cent. 

Pasture Cahe 

84 58-80 

(2) Under ordinary farming conditions, the dry matter of 
good pasture grass, whatever its botanical composition^ retains 
the characteristics of a highly nutritious concentrate all 
through the grazing season, provided that it is kept 
closely grazed. Where the pasture is sparse and poor,’' 
close grazing and the use of fertilizers to ensure density of 
herbage should he able to overcome any difficulty arising 
from inferior botanical .composition. 

This conclusion is justified by the following facts. The 
botanical composition of the two pastures under experiment 
differed widely ; nevertheless, the analyses and feeding 
trials gave much the same results. Further, the botanical 
composition of each plot changed in the same season under 
treatment with no sensible effect on the results. 

(3) A ration purely of young grass is unbalanced ; it is 
too rich in protein and too deficient in carbohydrates. It 
should he supplemented by a carbohydrate concentrate 
such as a cereal grain. 

This conclusion follows from a consideration of the figures 
given above. 
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The discussion which followed th:s paper was confined to 
a consideration of the bearing of the work on practical farming ; 
that it will be profound, particularly on existing methods of 
management of grassland, was agreed by all the speakers. The 
extension of Mr. Woodman’s investigations will be awaited 
with interest. 

Sectional Graang plus Nitrogenous Manuring, — On the 
forenoon of the third day of the Conference (Sir Daniel Hall 
in the chair), Mr. W. Brunton gave an account of his trial 
of the Hohenheim system of sectional grazing coupled with 
nitrogenous manuring. The system in question was fully 
described in an article pubhshed in the issue of this Journal 
for September last, p. 498. Briefly it consists in stimulating 
the continuous growth of herbage by repeated applications 
of a nitrogenous manure (in this case sulphate of ammonia) 
and the rapid grazing down of the young produce followed by 
periods of 20-30 days’ rest during which (if necessary) a further 
application of manure is made. Contrary to what has been 
taught and believed for a generation, this treatment has no 
evil effects on the quality of the herbage ; no mat is produced, 
and — an unexpected feature — the growth of wild white clover 
is stimulated. 

Mr. Brunton’s experiment related to 27 acres of pasture 
land, a large part of which was originally of poor quality and 
set aside for grazing by horses. The whole area was divided 
into seven paddocks by means of rough four- wire fences, the 
two Upper wires being barbed. Arrangements were also 
made whereby a pipe supply of water was available for the 
stock in each paddock. The trial has occupied two seasons— 
1925 and 1926. In the autumn of 1924, the whole area was 
treated with lime (15 cwt.), superphosphate (5 cwt.), and 
kainit (4 cwt.), followed by an apphcation of sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre. Further dressings 
of the last mentioned manure were made during both summers 
amounting in all, in some cases, to 4 cwt. per annum. The 
total cost of the fencing, manuring, etc., was at the rate of 
£4 6s. per acre. The results obtained in 1926 on the 27 acres 
were briefly as follows : — 

March 15. Grazing started with 30 ewes and 40 lambs. 

April 8. Milch cows replaced sheep. 

October 10. Cows removed. 

October 23-Deoem:ber 31. 120 lambs at grass. 

Total pasture days (stock carried multiplied by days of 
grazing), 8,555. 

Average number of cows pastured 46, or 1*75 per acre. 
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The, procedure was to stock the paddock at the rate of 
10-12 cows per acre for 5 days ; then to allow rests of 20-30 
days, during each of which, if necessary, as judged by the 
growth of herbage, a dressing of sulphate of ammonia was 
given at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre, 

Mr. Brimton is of opinion that, provided care and intelligence 
are exercised, the system is a sound business proposition. 
It provides a longer grazing period (note the early commence- 
ment and the late close) ; gives a great saving in the cost 
of concentrated food (no less than £164 in this case) ; enables 
more stock to be carried per acre ; and leads to a great 
improvement in the amount and character of the herbage. 

Mr. Briinton’s conclusions were confirmed by the results 
obtained at Reaseheath Farm Institute, Cheshire, of which 
some account was given by Mr. Carr, Agricultural Organizer 
for the County, 

The discussion which followed Mr. Brunton's address went 
to emphasize his view that a requisite of the new system is, 
above all, intelligent management. A point which requires 
study is the extent to which the system can be applied to 
ordinary farming ; it was generally agreed that under ordinary 
conditions only a fraction of the grassland of a farm can be 
treated intensively — a considerable area must be kept for 
hay and rough grazing — and what this proportion should be 
remains in doubt. It should be noted, too, that so far no 
experience with fatting stock is available. 

As a result of the enterprise of Messrs, Mtram, Mr. Brunton’s 
experiment is being repeated at some 30 centres in the 
country. It is interesting to note that the remarkable results 
obtained confirm Dr. Woodman’s work on the high feeding 
value of young grass. 

In the afternoon the Conference listened to an interesthig 
address by Mr. J, G. Stewart, in which a great many problems 
of grass husbandry were discussed. Mr. Stewart stressed 
the economic Importance of providing winter keep, expressing 
a hope that plant breeders would give more attention to the 
practicability of either introducing or breeding a variety 
of grass endowed with the capacity of growing at low tempera- 
tures. A description was given of the experiments being 
conducted at Hohenheim, to which Mr. Stewart made a visit 
last summer. Among the notable features there was the 
luxuriant growth of perennial rye grass and white clover, 
and the fact that, although the treatment had been followed 
for ten years, no signs of deterioration were visible, 
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111 the discussion which followed, Professor Stapledon made 
a valuable suggestion based upon what he had seen in New 
Zealand, namely, that it should be possible to practise sectional 
grazing without the necessity of providing special fencing. 
Mr. Carr, of Cheshire, gave the result of some observations 
he had made on the evil effects of small dressings of sulphate 
of ammonia on grassland. Mr. Bond, of Derbyshire, contributed 
an interesting speculation on the possible action of nHrogen 
on a dead mat of grass, in a manner similar to that observed 
by Hutchinson and Richards in connexion with the rotting 
of straw. In closing the discussion, Sir Daniel Hall suggested 
that the Hohenheim method would best be applied to second- 
class pasture-. 

Results of Grassland Trial Plots. — On the fourth day of the 
Conference (Mr. R. M. Wi son in the chair) Dr. Hanley, of 
Bristol University, read a paper summarizing the results 
obtained on the plots laid down in pursuance of the Ministry’s 
grassland '' campaign ” initiated m 1919, and giving the 
deductions he had made as a result of his visits to these 
experiments. These reached the remarkable total of 700 in 
all, situated in 50 different counties. Dr. Hanley presented 
a classificat on of poor pastures, indicating in each case suitable 
means of improvement. In regard to these, his experience 
led him to doubt the value of indicator plants, such as Callmm^ 
as a guide to treatment. The peats often presented an insoluble 
problem ; downland, on the contrary, was the easiest of all 
to treat. Broadly speaking, in most cases either a complete 
manure, or phosphates followed by lime, gave the best results, 
but it was most important in all cases to observe that the 
full effect of mineral manures is shown under pasture conditions 
only. It is futile to measure results by taking a crop of hay. 
Except in the presence of a mat, the use of phosphates was 
generally successful, high solubility doing better than low. 
Dr. Hanley was strongly of opinion that further experiments 
in the use of phosphates in dry conditions, as well as in methods 
of improved management, were needed, but, on the whole, 
the grassland campaign had been productive of very useful 
results. 

Grassland Botany. — On the forenoon of April 12, the closing 
day of the Conference, Professor R. G. Stapledon (Professor 
Scott Watson in the chair) read a widely ranging p ^per on 
grassland problems, considered mainly from a botanical stand- 

0 
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point, and illnstrated by an interesting series of graphs, 
embodying the results of the researches of the Welsh Plant 
Breed iig Station* 

At the outset, the lecturer stressed the importance of two 
considerations : the effect of the nature of the herbage on 
stock, and the no less important consideration, the effect of 
the stock on the herba<ge. He showed a number of useful 
seasonal produce graphs of various species, demonstrating 
that the problem of maintaining a more or less constant supply 
of produce was dependent on securing some mixture of species. 
For winter keep he placed Italian rye-grass in the forefront. 
Generally speaking, a species had to be considered from 
many aspects, of which its productiveness, persistence and 
aggressiveness were the most important. The differences in 
mineral content should also be observed, coltsfoot, for example, 
being specially rich in phosphates. All round, the clovers 
were better mineral carriers than the grasses. Incidentally, 
the high mineral content of rape was emphasized. Professor 
Stapledon expressed some doubt as to the ability of certain 
pastures to withstand such a defoliation as a prolonged period 
of close grazing might entail. He also stressed the usefulness 
of temporary leys in providing abundance of keep at seasons 
when it is most needed. 

Perhaps the most striking of the valuable series of figures 
presented by the lecturer was one correlating the laboratory 
germination percentage with the actual plant population 
resulting from the same seed. The figures showed conclusively 
that there is very little correlation between laboratory figures 
of germination and the actual proportion of plants finally 
established, the latter depending largely on variety. Great 
importance was attached to the proper arrangement of 
grassland, such as the optimum number of animals grazed 
and the duration of grazing. Belief was expressed in a 
system under which grass fields should be used both for hay 
and pasture in the same season. 

In relation to grass mixtures, Professor Stapledon advocated 
a prescription involving a few species each of a suitable strain 
specially chosen to suit the particular soil, and the particular 
style of farming pursued. 

National Aspects of Grassland Husbandry —The last address 
of the series was given by Professor T. B. Wood (Professor 
Sir R. H. Biffen in the chair), and was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the national aspects of grass husbandry as they were 
likely to be modified to suit new conditions, such as (1) the 
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progressive increase in the area of grass, and (2) the new 
knowledge now available. He showed that the bulk of the 
grassland was now producing a coarse fodder ” suitable 
for maintenance rather than for production. The new 
knowledge suggested that much of the existing grassland 
could be utilized for production purposes. What was needed 
was simply close grazing coupled with better maiiagement 
in the matters of stocking and manuring. On a consideration 
of the economics of the problem, it would appear that the 
head of stock carried under ordinary conditions would not be 
sufficient to eat down the grass in the flush season, and that, 
consequently, in view of Woodman’s results, the surplus 
produce should be mowm, and, if practicable, used (in a dry 
state) as a concentrated feeding stuff at seasons when growth 
was less active. Professor Wood presented calculations which 
showed that, in grazing infer ‘or pasture, animals consumed a 
considerable portion of the available energy merely in walking 
about to find an adequate supply of food. As regards the 
system of sectional grazing advocated earlier in the Conference, 
it was suggested that farmers generally would have difficulty 
in putting up the capital needed. 

In conclusion, Professor Wood, summing up the trend of 
the whole conference, suggested that scientists have now a 
philosophy of grassland husbandry to offer to practical men. 
Hitherto grass had been treated almost as a jungle product, 
which needed no special management and might be left to 
the mercy of nature. Scientific attention had in the past 
been concentrated on arable husbandry and comparatively 
little research had been done in the productivity of grassland. 
As a result of the converging attack of the botanist, nutrition 
chemist and physiologist, many new facts had come to light, 
the summing up of which should enable the husbandman 
to make a reasoned attack on what seemed to be likely to 
become the agricultural problem of the age — how to make 
the best use of our ever-increasing grasslands. At the close 
of his address, Professor Wood created great interest by 
distributing samples of a grass cake ” made under Ms 
direction from closely mown grass, subsequently dried in a 
malt house and then compressed into an adherent mass. 
Peeding experiments with this cake are about to be instituted 
with material to be supplied by Messrs. Nitram Ltd. 

Finally, some reference to a domestic side of the Conference 
should be made. The arrangements for the housing of the 
members were excellent and directed by Mr. P. G. Dallinger, 

. 0 2 
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the Ministry’s Chief Inspector of Education. He, in his turn, 
feels that acknowledgments are due to Professor Wood and 
the Master and Eellows of G-onville and Cains College for 
the comfort which all attending the Conference enjoyed 
throughout the meeting. 
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SOME COMMON AILMENTS OF THE 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS OF CATTLE 

Proeessoe T. W. Cave, F.R.O.V.S., 

Vice-Principal, South-Eastern Agriculktral College. 

Iiltrodliction. — ^Ailments of the digestive organs of cattle 
are necessarily important to the farmer, as they are of frequent 
occurrence, but can often he relieved by suitable '' first-aid ” 
treatment. The farmer should know the causes of such ailments 
and how they may be prevented ; he should, also, be able to 
recognize the symptoms of each, and have some knowledge of 
suitable remedial treatment. In the present article, the more 
common ailments will be dealt with on the lines indicated, 
and in the order in which they naturally occur, beginning with 
those of the mouth. Cattle very rarely suffer from trouble with 
their teeth, to which no further reference is necessary. 

Big Tongue. — The tongue is frequently the seat of a disease 
known variously by the names of big tongue, wooden tongue, 
timber tongue or actinomycosis of the tongue. This disease is 
more frequently met with in marshy, low-lying districts, and 
is caused by a fungus found on the stems of grasses. The 
spores of the fungus enter the tongue through small wounds, 
and these germinate, developing into actinomyces, or the 
ray fungus, so named from the way in which the chih-like 
bodies radiate from a common centre. The ray fungus has 
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been found in man, in the lungs and liver ; in animals, in the 
tongue, the cheeks, the jawbone, and in the udders of miEdng 
cows and of sows. 

Symptoms of Big Tongue . — ^At first, there is a falling away in 
condition, due to the inability of the animal to make full use 
of the tongue in grazing. There is a constant dribbling of 
saliva, and a soft, puffy swelling may form under the bottom 
jaw. If the tongue is examined at this stage, a few scattered 
hard nodules will be discovered in its substance. Later, the 
tongue becomes so much enlarged that it cannot be retained 
within the mouth, and the tip is seen protruding between the 
lips. The whole tongue is now very hard, stiff and rigid, and 
is useless for the purpose of drawing food into the mouth ; 
consequently, the animal soon becomes emaciated. 

If a diseased tongue is examined after death, many hard 
nodules can be felt. If one is cut into, the centre may contain 
a little discharge in which can be discerned small yellowish 
bodies, about the size of a pin’s head. These are the ray fungi, 
which, under the microscope, are seen to be composed of 
small, club-Mlie bodies radiating from a common centre, as 
showui in Fig 1. 

Treatment . — ^The farmer should know that, in the earlier 
stages, big tongue is curable. Various preparations of iodine 
are used to dose the animal, and are continued until symptoms 
of iodine poisoning occur, when the administration must be 
stopped for a time, and repeated later. Iodine has been found 
to have a specific action on the ray fungus, but its administra- 
tion needs to be carefully watched by the veterinary surgeon. 

In very advanced cases, where great emaciation arises from 
the inability of the animal to graze, a special method of feeding 
may be tried. Bring the animal into the shed ; place in the 
manger a round, flat-bottomed wooden tub, with straight 
upright sides about 18 inches in height, and half -fill 
the tub with short-cut food of a good feeding quality. It 
will be found that the animal is able to scoop up the food into 
its mouth, even if the tongue is quite useless. In this way, the 
condition may be slowly improved, and, in time, the animal 
becomes fit for the butcher. 

CShokiiig in Cattle* — The accident of choking occurs in the 
gullet and is generally caused by careless methods of preparing 
food, such as roots and cake. Boots should be sliced in a 
machine, and cake broken in a cake mill. Pieces of mangolds 
or turnips are apt to slip back in the throat and enter the 
gullet, but are too large to be swallowed and, lodging some- 
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where in the gullet, symptoms of choking are brought on. 
Sometimes the obstruction is at the entrance to the gullet 
and may be reached, with the aid of a suitable mouth gag, 
by the fingers and so removed ; or the obstruction may be in 
the neck portion of the guUet, and the lump may be seen on 
the left side of the neck in the jugular channel. If lower down, 
where the gullet passes through the chest, there will be no 
outward sign of the obstruction. Choking in cattle is dangerous 
and may prove fatal in a short time, either from interference 
with the breathing or with the action of the heart. 

Symptoms , — ^The beast will cough and make efforts to bring 
up the piece of food. Soon it will be noticed that a large 
quantity of saliva is escaping from the mouth. Choking does 
not cause any increase in the secretion, estimated, normally, 
at 1121b. per day, but the obstruction in the gullet prevents 
the swallowing of the fluid. Sooner or later, more serious 
S3nmLptomB develop ; the rumen, or paunch, becomes distended 
with gas, which camiot escape through the gullet as long as 
the obstruction remains. A swelling appears on the left side 
between the last rib and the hip-bone, and, when tapped with 
the fingers, gives out a hollow sound. The distended stomach 
presses on the diaphragm and interferes with the breathing, 
which becomes short and gasping. The animal now exhibits 
symptoms of acute pain, kicking at the belly with the hind 
feet, sometimes even attempting to lie dovii and roll like a 
horse with colic. With such symptoms, the animal is in great 
danger and may die suddenly. Prompt treatment is necessary 
to give relief by the use of the probang, or choke-rope. The 
old-fashioned choke-rope has now quite disappeared, and its 
place has been taken by another instrument, the probang. 
This is made of leather, stitched to form a long tube, armed 
at each end with a brass knob. Through the tube runs a piece 
of cane, which gives more rigidity ; but it can be removed 
when the end of the probang has entered the stomach, so 
allowing a free escape for the accumulated gases. With the 
probang a wooden gag is supplied ; this is a piece of wood 
with a hole in the centre and straps at each end, as shown in 
Pig 2. The gag is necessary for the safe us© of the probang. 

Passing the Probang , — For this operation three persons are 
required. The beast should first be loosened from the chain 
and brought into the gangway, so that there is plenty of room 
in front of its head. The gag is then placed in the mouth, 
like a horse’s bit, and kept in position by the straps passed 
over the top of the head. Two men stand with the animars 




Fig. 1.— The Ray'” fungus (after Crookshank). 
„ 2.— Wooden gag. 

s, — ^IVIouth gag. 

,, 5, — ^Trocar and cannula. 

„ 6. — Tube of elder stick with crosspiece. 




Ftg. -In. — Tluiiiiiiani/s sioinattli^ : oxtorior (aftfr’ Rissou). 

s, 7. Tlie circle iaciicalt's the place to puacture i'uukmi on irl'l 
side of animal, between the lust rib and hip bone 
(after E. Matthews). 
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head between them, each holding a horn with one hand and 
one end of the gag with the other. The third man greases the 
probang and passes it through the hole in the gag and so 
through the mouth. When the end of the probaiig enters the 
throat, the animal often presses forward and must be restrained 
by the men holding the head. The operator must keep w^atch 
to see that the head, neck and body of the beast are in a 
straight line, otherwise the operation will be difficult and 
unsafe. The probang is passed farther into the gullet until 
the obstruction is felt, when the beast again presses forward 
and needs restraint. Here it must be said that the gullet is 
only a tube of muscle or flesh, and may easily be torn if the 
probang is roughly used. Keep up a firm, steady pressure on 
the obstruction, and in a few^ minutes it will begin to move, 
and, when once started, it can be pushed without difficulty 
right down to the stomach. When the end of the probang 
has reached the stomach, there will only remain outside the 
gag the end in the hand of the operator. The cane should 
then be withdrawn and the gases will escape rapidly through 
the probang. When all swelling of the stomach has disappeared^ 
remove the probang and gag, but take care that the animal 
does not snatch a mouthful of hay or other food, or choldng 
may occur a second time. Give no solid food for 24 hours ; 
nothing but bran mashes or oatmeal gruel may be allowed. 

In the absence of a probang and gag, do not use any make- 
shift instrument, such as a wagoner’s whip, a leather harness 
trace, or an ordinary piece of rope. They are dangerous and 
have caused the deaths of many valuable animals. The idea 
that any piece of rope may be used to relieve choldng probably 
arises from the old-fashioned name '' choke-rope,” but that 
was wmven specially for the purpose and was used as the 
probang is to-day. If the proper instruments are not available, 
relief may be given and danger averted by placing in the 
mouth the kitchen paste or rolling pin (Fig. 3), secured by 
cords at each end passed over the head. In some way the 
paste pm, acting as a gag, prevents the dangerous accumula- 
tion of gases in the stomach, and affords the time necessary 
to secure professional assistance. Sometimes the obstruction 
disappears after a few hours without any other treatment 
being required. 

In a few exceptional cases, where the distension of the 
stomach is very great, none of the above methods will be 
successful, and it is then necessary to puncture the rumen 
with a trocar, as is done to relieve acute lioven, described later. 
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After the distension of the rumen has been relieved by the 
use of the trocar, it is generally found easy to pass the probang 
down the gullet to the stomach. 

The Stomachs of Cattle. — ^After the gullet, come the four 
stomachs of the ruminant, in which a number of ailments may 
occur. Only two of these need be mentioned as being common ; 
the others are rarely met with. As the stomachs of a ruminating 
animal are somewhat complicated, it will be necessary to give 
a short description of the several compartments and of the 
process of rumination, or chewing the cud. The four compart- 
ments are : — 

(a) Rumen, or paunch. 

(b) Reticulum, or honeycomb. 

(c) Omasum, or bible. 

(d) Abomasum, or true stomach. 

The diagram (Fig. 4) may help the reader to follow the 
description. The rumen (A) is by far the largest of the four 
and occupies nearly half the abdominal cavity. It lies on the 



left side of the body, extending from the diaphragm to the 
entrance to the pelvis. It has a very powerful white, 
involuntary muscular coat, and is lined by mucous membrane, 
which is white in colour and presents on the greater part of 
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its surface a large number of leaf-like papillae. All the food 
the animal eats passes down the gullet and enters the riimeii 
at (l)j where it is stored up until the appetite is satisfied 
and rumination begins. The second stomach (B), the reticulum, 
or honeycomb, is the smallest of the four, and is placed 
ill front of the rumen and under the lower end of the gullet (1). 
It is recognized by the honeycomb pattern on its mucous 
membrane. The third stomach, the omasum, or bible (C), is 
placed in front of the rumen to the right of the reticulum. Tt 
is oval in shape and about the size of a Rugby football. A 
circular opening (2) admits food from the reticulum, and 
another opening (3) communicates with the abomasum (D). 
Between the two openings there is a large number of parallel 
leaves (4), Mke the leaves of a book ; hence the name bible 
stomach. 

The fourth stomach (D), the abomasum, or true stomach, 
is pear-shaped and next in size to the rumen. It is situated 
on the right side of the rumen and commmiicates with the 
small intestine at (5). The fourth stomach is the only one in 
which gastric juice is secreted, and it is here that digestion 
of certain constituents of the food takes place. The interior 
of the stomach is lined by a smooth, slippery and pinkish 
mucous membrane, containing peptic glands which secrete 
the gastric juice. There are a few spiral leaves (6) in this 
stomach. 

Uses of the Stomachs . — The rumen, or paunch, acts as a 
storehouse for the food while the animal is grazing. When the 
iiiraen is full, rumination, or the chewing of the cud, begins. 
This sending up of the cud is effected by contractions of the 
powerful muscular coat of the rumen, forcing the food mass 
forward and pressing a portion into the lower end of the 
gullet (1). The gullet next contracts from its lower end, driving 
the food upwards towards the mouth, where the chewing of 
the cud is carried out slowly and dehberately. At the same 
time, more saliva is mixed with the food in the mouth. When 
ready, the cud is again swallowed and, on reaching the lower 
end of the gullet, is diverted by means of a special groove (7) 
through the reticulum into the omasum, where the food is 
passed and squeezed between the leaves, and the liquids 
escape into the abomasum, to be followed later by the solids, 
which have now been thoroughly prepared for the action of 
the gastric juice in the fourth stomach. The duty of the jSrst 
three stomachs is to prepare the food for the digestion, which 
is carried on in the fourth stomach. 
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The rumen is never empty, as the chewing of the end ceases 
when two-thirds of its contents have been removed. All the 
food ill the rumen must be returned to the mouth for the 
chewing of the cud. No food passes from the rumen and 
reticulum directly into the omasum and abomasum. If 
rumination is suspended, as during ilhiess, the food remains 
in the rumen until the act of chewing the cud is resumed, and 
it is quite possible for the animal to starve although the 
rumen contains a considerable mass of food. 

Liquid foods, which do not need chewing over again, can 
pass directly to the omasum and fourth stomach. In all cases 
of ilhiess, during which rumination is suspended, liquid foods, 
such as oatmeal gruel and linseed cake porridge, must be 
given in place of ordinary foods, so that the strength of the 
animal may be maintained until convalescence is reached and 
rumination is resumed. 

As might be expected, the large and compheated stomachs 
of the ruminants are liable to suffer from various ailments, 
but in this article it is only proposed to refer to two, both of 
■which affect the first stomach, or rumen. 

Impaction of Rumen* — ^TMs ailment, also known as 
mawbound, or loss of cud, is of frequent occurrence in dairy 
cows during the winter months. It is generally due to errors 
of feeding, such as too much short-cut food, brewers’ grains, etc., 
or any food which the animal eats to excess. Foods of poor 
quality, as bad, mouldy hay, may derange the stomach and 
cause loss of cud. 

Symptoms , — In a dairy cow the first symptom will be a 
decrease in the milk yield, loss of appetite and loss of cud. 
The animal has a peculiar grunt or groan, and grinds the 
teeth together. The rumen can be felt on the left side between 
the last rib and the hip-bone, and is found to contain a solid 
mass of food, and the movements of the stomach can no longer 
be felt. The dung is harder and coarser in texture than in 
health. A simple explanation of tliis loss of cud is that the 
muscular coat of the rumen is suffering from overwork and 
needs a rest. 

Treatment, — First-aid measures consist in giving the stomach 
a much-needed rest. It is useless to give repeated purgative 
doses, as they have no effect on the rumen, but a single dose 
is useful to relieve the constipation. No solid food should be 
given, as it will only add to the impaction of the rumen. 
Only liquid foods, such as oatmeal gruel and linseed cake 
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porridgej or a mixture of the two, are useful, and should be 
given to the extent of two or three gallons daily. 

Sometimes the animal will drink part of tliis quantity, but 
more often it has to be given with a drenching horn. The 
liquid food passes directly to the fourth stomach, where it is 
digested, and the nutriment is absorbed into the blood from, 
the intestine. 

After a few days of this special diet, the muscular coat of 
the rumen will be rested and the chewing of the cud will be 
resumed. When it is certain that the animal has begun to 
chew the cud, a little good hay may be given, sprinkled with 
common salt. The salt freshens up the contents of the rumen 
and induces the chewing of the cud. 

Prevention . — To prevent impaction of the rumen, sufficient 
long hay should always be given when short-cut food and 
brewers’ grains are being fed to cattle. During the winter 
months, an allowance of common salt is desirable, given daily 
sprinkled over the food. 

Hoven^ blown, dew-blown or tymphanitis, is the distension 
of the rumen by gases which are formed by the fermenting 
food contents. Normally, a certain amount of fermentation 
goes on in the rumen and the gases produced are expelled 
through the gullet by frequent eructations, but in hoven 
the fermentation has been so rapid that large volumes of gas 
are produced, causing rapid distension of the stomach. Hoven 
occurs in three forms — acute, sub-acute, and chronic. 

Acute Hoven. — ^This is caused by the rapid fermentation of 
green foods, such as young clover, young growing corn, or fresh 
green grass, especially when such foods are wet with dew or 
rain. Cattle straying into a field of growing clover frequently 
suffer severely. They eat the fresh green food greedily and 
quicldy, overfilling the rumen, which is then unable to perform 
its proper function of sending up the cud ; fermentation of the 
food occurs, evolving large quantities of gas, which cannot 
be expelled rapidly enough to prevent distension. Sometimes 
acute hoven occurs in the winter and is due to eating frozen 
roots. 

Symptoms of Acute Hoven , — These are unmistakable. The 
animal is so badly blown as to appear deformed. The sw^eUing 
of the stomach is seen on the left side of the body, between 
the last rib and the hip-bone, and may be very large. On 
tapping the swollen part with the finger-tips a hollow, drum- 
like sound is produced. The animal is in great pain, bellows 
loudly and may try to lie down and roll, but quickly gets up 
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again, as breathing is interfered with in the reouinbent position. 
Owing to the pressure of the distended rumen on the diaphragm, 
breathing is difficult, quick and shallow. The pressure may 
also interfere with the action of the heart, and the animal 
dies quickly either from suffocation or heart failure. 

Treatment . — This must be prompt, as the animal is in 
extreme danger. Medicines are useless, and the only thing to 
be done is to puncture the rumen in order to let the gas escape 
quickly and so relieve the pressure. This operation can be 
safely and successfully performed by the farmer himself if 
he possesses a suitable trocar and cannula (Fig. 5). The trocar 
is the dagger “Hke instrument, with a blade seven or eight 
inches in length and oval in shape ; the cannula is a metal 
tube which forms a sheath for the trocar, but is about an 
inch shorter than the latter, so that the pointed end of the 
trocar projects beyond the cannula. 

The animal should be placed with its right side against a 
wall or gate, a rope or kicking strap should be fixed on the 
hind legs above the hocks, and the head secured by the '' bull- 
dogs placed in the nose. The operator takes the trocar and 
cannula in his right hand, places the point of the instrument 
on the skin equidistant between the last rib and the hip- 
bone on the left side, and about a span beneath the loin-bones 
(Fig. 7). Then, with a sharp, quick thrust, the trocar is driven 
into the stomach, carrying with it the cannula. Tiie trocuir 
is quickly withdrawn, leaving the cannula in position in the 
wound to act as an escape tube for the gas. As the gas comes 
away, the swelling rapidly subsides and the distressing 
symptoms disappear. The cannula should be kept in place 
for several hours, during which time an attendant must 
remain with the patient and take care that the tube does 
not get displaced. When the tube is removed the wound 
rapidly closes. In the absence of the trocar and cannula, the 
operation can be done with a long-bladed knife, but some 
kind of tube mtcst be inserted in the wound after the withdrawal 
of the knife. A piece of elder-stick, with the fibre removed, 
answers the purpose very well if a short piece of stick is lashed 
to the tube near one end (Fig. 6). 

A very simple way of inserting the elder stick is to pass 
through the tube the steel used for sharpening the carving 
Iqaife, and in this way guide the tube through the wound 
into the stomach, and then withdraw the steel. If some kind 
el tube is not used, the wound closes up in a short time and 
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the stomach may again become distended with gas, 
necessitating a repetition of the operation, which is not 
advisable. 

Snb-acnte Hoven, — Tlxis is due to causes similar to those in 
the acute form, but the distension of the rumen is less severe 
and no other symptoms are seen beyond the swelling. 

Treatment . — There is no need to puncture the rumen in 
this case. Two ounces of aromatic spirits of ammonia may 
be given in a quart of cold water as a drench. Walking exercise 
is often sufficient to relieve the slight distension. 

ChroJlic Hoven. — In this the swelling occurs daily, and is 
often caused by foreign bodies, wire nails, etc., in the rumen 
or reticulum. In such cases little can be done to give permanent 
rehef, but temporary relief may be obtained by drenching 
as above, or by the use of the probang, which is passed down 
the gullet to the stomach as in the case of choking, withdrawing 
the cane to allow the gas to escape through the tube. 

Ailments of the Second, Third, and Fourth Stomachs. — 
Ailments of the reticulum, omasum and abomasum may 
occasionally occur, but are uncommon and diflScult for the 
farmer to diagnose. 

White Scour, or Diarrhoea. — This is of common occurrence 
in young calves and often very fatal. It will be convenient 
to describe the malady as : — 

{a) Ordinary white scour. 

{b) Contagious white scour. 

Ordinary White Scour. — Pail-fed calves are particularly 
liable to suffer from this ailment when they are a few weeks 
old, the predisposing cause being errors in feeding, giving rise 
to non-digestion of the milk and subsequent diarrhoea. The 
faeces are very liquid and offensive, and white in colour on 
account of the presence of particles of curd. 

When a calf is suckled by its mother, as Nature intended it 
to be, it takes milli many times in the twenty-four hours 
and in moderate quantities at a time. The milk swallowed 
passes directly to the fourth stomach, w^here it meets the 
gastric juice and is curdled by the rennin in that fluid. The 
curd so formed from cow’s milk is very solid, but can be 
digested by the other constituents of the gastric juice, pepsin, 
etc., and completely dissolved. After each meal, the milk 
taken should be completely digested. 

. When the calf, however, is taken from the cow immediately 
after birth, and is pail-fed three times a day for the first 
fortnight and afterwards only twice a day, it becomes thirsty 
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and Iningry, and takes far too much milk at each meal. This 
results in the formation of a large mass of dense curd which 
can only be partially digested. Sometimes the undigested 
curd becomes hardened and leather-like, remaining in the 
stomach, where it acts as an irritant, and may be found there 
on post-mortem examination. Generally, the undigested curd 
undergoes decomposition by the action of microbes and is 
broken up into small particles which escape from the stomach 
into the intestine, acting there as an irritant poison and 
causing the offensive diarrhoea. Much of this trouble could he 
avoided by a more rational method of feeding, in which the 
same quantity of milk is allowed as in the two or three meals, 
but the number of meals is increased to not less than four, 
a smaller amount being given at each. Although this entails 
additional labour, the calves will thrive better by having 
smaller quantities of milk at shorter intervals. 

Treatment . — The treatment usually adopted by the farmer 
is to dose with laudanum and castor oil, but, as the one drug 
counteracts the action of the other, such treatment should 
not be followed. It is far better to give a suitable dose of 
castor oil alone directly the diarrhoea begins. The purgative 
action of the oil helps Nature to get rid of the poisonous curd 
which is irritating the bowel ; and, when the oil has acted, 
the diarrhoea may cease without further treatment being 
necessary. Should the diarrhoea, however, persist for twenty- 
four hours after the administration of the oil, laudaaiiim may 
then be given to soothe the irritated bowel. A very homely 
but useful remedy at this stage may be prepared by mixing 
together one teaspoonful of laudanum, one tablespoonful of 
brandy, and one teacupful of made starch. This dose may be 
given two or three times a day until the diarrhoea ceases. 

Diet . — ^The milk should be boiled and diluted with one- 
third the quantity of water. In obstinate cases, milk should 
be discontinued for a time, the calf being fed enthely on calf 
meal. 

Contagious White Scour. — ^This trouble is caused by the 
entrance of microbes into the body, either through the 
untreated navel or through the mouth with the milk. The 
disease occurs within a few days after the birth of the calf 
and is very fatal. It has been estimated that from 70 per cent, 
to 100 per cent, of calves so affected will die. 

Professor Nocard inquired into the cause of the disease, 
many years ago, and suggested a method of preventive treat- 
ment which has proved very successful He found that filth 
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organisms entered the circulation througli the untreated 
navel and increased rapidly in the blood, causing dianiicea 
and extreme exhaustion, which, in many cases, proved fatal 
ill a few hours. 

Preventive Treatment. — A ligature should be put on the navel 
string, about an inch from the belly, immediate^ after birth, 
and the navel string should be painted wdth a strong antiseptic. 
For the ligature the farmer wall find it useful to have a knot 
of narrow white tape, kept in a wide-mouthed bottle in (95 
per cent, pure) carbolic acid. An effective antiseptic is iodized 
rhenol, w^hich can be applied to the navel with a soft brush 
after the ligature has been put on. 

Since Nocard’s investigation it has been found that a 
certain proportion of these cases may be due to the bacillus 
coli communis, which enters through the mouth with the 
milk. This organism is constantly present in the intestine of 
older animals and is not harmful to them ; but if calves become 
infected, the multitude of bacteria irritates the intestine, 
causing diarrhoea. Where these cases occur, the calf place 
needs thorough cleaning and disinfection. All dirty litter 
must be removed, the walls limewashed, and the floor and 
drains washed down with a strong disinfectant. After cleansing, 
the doors and windows should be kept wide open, with the 
place empty, for several weeks, so that Nature’s best dis- 
infectants, sunlight and fresh air, can complete the destruction 
of all dangerous organisms. 

t- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

PACKAGES FOR EGGS AND DRESSED 
POULTRY 

Ik December, 1926, a Committee^ was appointed by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to examine the various 
kinds of packages in use in the trade in home-produced eggs 
and dressed poultry, and to make suggestions with a view to 

^ Constituted as follows : — Mr. H, German, National Farmers’ Union 
and Poultry Advisory Committee ; Mr. P. Hedworth Foulkes, B.Sc., 
Poultry Advisory Committee ; Mr. H. W. Board, West of England Egg 
and Poultry Merchants’ Association ; Capt. A. Keevil, O.B.E., M.C., 
Poultry Advisory Committee and Market Salesmen and Wholesalers ; 
Mr. W. H. Key, Market Salesmen and Wholesalers ,* Councillor G. Hall, 
National Federation of Fruiterers, Florists and Fishmongers ; Mr. S. G. 
Shaw, Federation of Grocers’ Associations, Mr. R. Steel, National 
Federation of Dairymen’s Associations, Retailers ; and Mr. F. Harrison, 
the Railway Companies. The Chairman was Mr. A. W. Street, C.I.E., 
M.C., and the Secretary, Mr. G. W. Thomas, both of the Ministiy of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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standardization. The main outlines of the Committee’s Report 
are given below, 

General — The present position, as regards packages, in 
both the home and imported trade, is fully described in the 
two Reports* recently issued by the Ministry on the Marketing 
of Eggs and Poultry respectively. It is sufficient, therefore, 
to draw attention to the basic fact that special care is taken 
in countries which export to the British market to ensure 
that their produce is attractively packed in accordance with 
modern requirements. In many countries, notably in Northern 
Ireland, the Irish Free State, Canada, and South Africa, this 
care is enforced, in respect of eggs, by law. 

Egg Packages. 

(a) Non-retumaMes. Views of the Trade , — A questionnaire 
was sent out by the Committee to a number of wholesale 
merchants in a large way of business, and, in 55 out of 64 
rephes received, a preference was expressed for non-rctirnable 
cases ; this was qualified, in one or two instances, by the 
statement that, although non-returnables were best for con- 
signment by rail, a returnable case was more convenient 
wffien eggs were sent by road. Fourteen replies were definitely 
and exclusively in favour of the 60 dozen case with wood- 
wool packing ; a preference for 30 dozen cases, with fillers 
and flats, was shown by the remaining 50, of whom a number 
stated that they sa^w no objection to the 60-dozen case. A 
few of those who favoured a 60-dozen case suggested the use 
of fillers and flats in the place of wood-wool. An important 
rider, added in many instances, was '' provided the cases are 
new ” ; the use of second-hand boxes which have conveyed 
eggs from overseas is liable ta impait a musty flavour to the 
eggs and is object onable on other grounds. 

Non-returnables Advocated in Principle . — In view of the 
marked trade preference for non-returnable packages, it is not 
difficult to understand that the persistence of the returnable 
in the trade in English eggs is causing distributors, in increasing 
numbers, to decline to handle the English product. As one 
large merchant said in reply to the questionnaire, Over 
95 per cent, of our trade is in foreign eggs, for the simple 
reason that we cannot afford the time taken in sending out 
our vans to collect returnable empties from our retail 
customers.” Bearing in mind the fact that all imported eggs 
arrive in non-returnable packages, it is evident that something 

^ Egg Marketing in England and Wales (Economic Series, No. 10). 
The Marketing of Poultry in England and Wales (Economic Series, 
No. 11). 
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Ft(!, 2. — An Irish 30-(lozen Non -y'eturn able ^ 
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iG. 5. — A fibre- board Non-retnriuihlc, 





Fio. 8. — A ^‘ped”; used in the Heathfield district of Sussex. 





FiGr 10. — Chip^ and Wooden Non~returnables recommended for drewstal 
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must be done, and done quickly, to introduce a non-returnable 
package wMcli will improve the position of the English egg 
on the wholesale markets of this country. In the United 
States, the expense, trouble, annoyance, and waste of time 
caused to the distributive trade by having to recover, sort, 
store and return cases to senders was such as to bring into 
use a cheap case w^hich could be given away with the eggs. 
This, moreover, was not for an export trade, but for a domestic 
trade. What the American producer and packer have done to 
save time, trouble, and inconvenience in a market which 
is practically secured to their own product must also be done 
here as a matter of urgent necessity if home produce is not to 
lose ground in competition with imports. 

The following resolution, which was passed in April, 1927, 
by the Joint Egg-Marketing Committee of the National 
Farmers’ Union and National Poultry Council is, therefore, 
of special interest : — 

That the National Farmers’ Union and the National Poultry 
Council, in conjunction with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Railway Companies, agree to a standardized, non-returnable 
package which could be recommended for adoption by packers 
of English eggs. 

Types of Non-rekirnables Examined, — The Committee 
examined 12 wooden boxes and one fibre-board case of the non- 
returnable type, 30-dozen in capacity, fitted with fillers and 
flats ; Irish 60-dozen and 30-dozen cases with wood-wool 
packing ; a Cornish 50~dozen case packed with straw ; a 
wooden box from Northern Ireland, holding 30 dozen, fitted 
with one-dozen and half-dozen cartons in the place of fillers 
and flats ; also cardboard containers holding 15 dozen eggs 
packed in fillers and flats. 

Comparative Costs of Returnables and Non-returnables , — ^For 
the purpose of comparing the cost to the packer of returnables 
and noii-retumables, the following boxes were selected : — 

(1) A returnable box, costing 8s. 6d., of the customary 30-dozen 
type with fillers and felt flats. Similar boxes are used in the West 
of England in large quantities with satisfactoiy results. (Fig. L) 

(2) A non-returnable box of cheap construction such as is 
used for the Irish trade and is obtainable in that country at as 
low a price as Is. 9d. (including fillers and flats) when ordered in 
quantities in shocks,” The lowest English estimate is 2s. Od. 
“ made up.” (Fig. 2.) 

(3) A Cornish 50-dozen case, which, originally designed as a 
non-returnable, is now commonly used as a returnable. TMs box, 
without straw for packing, costs Is. 7d. 

(4) An Irish OO-dozen non-returnable case which can be manu- 
factured in Ireland “in shocks” for as little as 2s. Id. in large 
quantities. This price does not include the cost of the wood-wool 
for packing. The lowest English estimate is 2s, 9d. “ in shocks,” 
or 3s. 2d. “ made up.” (Fig. 3.) 

F 
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The following table gives an analysis of the cost of each 
of these packages to the packer per 120 eggs per journey 


Type of box 
and 

packing material 

Weight 

Cbst 

without 

packing 

material 

(iost of 
case and 
packing 
material 

Cost to 
packer of 
case and 
packing 
X)er 

journey 

(.V)st to 
packer of 
case and 
packing 
_ per 

120 eggs 
’per 

journey 

Returnable (30-doz.). 

I lb. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

Fillers and flats . . 
N on-ret uiiiable (30- 

1 24*5 

i 

4 

0 

8 6 

0 7t 

2-3 

doz.). Fillers & flats 
Cornish (50-doz.). 

1 

1 

Of 

1 9 

1 9 

7 

Straw 

Irish(60-doz.). Wood- 

18^' 

1 

7 

2 0 

2 0 

00 

wool 

29^' 

2 

1$ 

3 0 

1 

3 0 

6 


Without straw or wood-wool. 5 lb. should be added for straw and 
12 lb. for wood-wool. 


•f This figure (the actual cost per journey allowing for losses,, renewals, 
and repairs) is quoted by a large firm in the West of England. It is 
confirmed by independent figures sujqDlied by a firm operating in the 
Jrlome Counties. 

J Purchased in shocks ; the price does not include delivery. Cost 
of making up is about -Jd. per 120 eggs. 

It is clear that, on prime cost, retuniables are cheaper to 
the packer than non-retnrnables, even w^heii iiiiiiiiniiin Irish, 
prices are taken for the latter. Having regard, however, 
to the fact that a 30-dozen returnable case is, generally, 
aliout 12 lb. heavier that a non-returnable, being more sub- 
stantially constructed, a certain saving, estimated at not less 
tliaii 2d. per 120 eggs, in transport' costs on the outward 
journey is effected when comioarable iion-returnables are 
used. Taldiig this into consideration, a returnable 30-dozen 
case may be said to cost the packer a little over 4cL per 120 
eggs as against 7d. for a non-returnable of a similar type, 
4*8d. for a Cornish 50-dozen case, and 6d. for the Irish 60 - 
dozen, plus cost of assembling the cases. 

These are the ultimate comparative costs, but there are 
other factors to he taken into consideration which cannot be 
precisely measured. For instance, when noii-returnables are 
used, less capital is required ; the packer does not have to 
consider whether he wiE have sufficient empties available 
for his next consignment, and he is saved the trouble of 
putting cases into a fit conditioir for another journey and of 
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replacing damaged or soiled fillers and flats ; he is also saved 
cost of collecting empties from station . 

On the distribiiti\’'e side, the non-returnable saves time and 
worry at every turn. It also saves expense ; the cost of 
returning the empty, which may be reckoned as averaging 
out at 4d. a Journey, is saved, and it is usually possible to 
realize anything from 3d. to 6d. for the package as firewood. 

Thus, while both sides are saved woitj" and trouble, the 
use of iion-returnables involves the 'paclcer, whether producer 
or country wholesaler, in an additional charge of 3d. per 120 
eggs (30-dozen case) and 2d. per 120 eggs (60-dozen case), 
excluding cost of assembling the cases, whereas the retailer, 
for his part, stands to benefit to the extent of about 3d. per 
120 eggs. 

Although it is less a question of whether packers can afford 
the extra cost of non-returnables than whether they, in the 
interests of their market, can afford to continue not to use 
them, it would nevertheless be only equitable if retailers 
agreed to make some concession in price for home-produced 
eggs so packed. A difference in price of, say, 4d. per 120 eggs, 
or Is. for a 30-dozen case, or 3d. per 120 eggs, or Is. 6d. for 
a 60-dozeii case, would reimburse the packer for his additional 
expenditure. 

A number of associations have recently passed the following 
resolutions bearing directly on this point : — 

(1) The Metropolikm Grocers\ Provision Dealers'^ mid Oilmen^ s 

Association, 

“ That this Association, being anxious to encourage any action 
calculated to improve the marketing of home-produced eggs, and 
realizing the commercial disadvantages to the home industry 
of the returnable package system, recommends members : — 

(r/) To give a preference, where practicable, to home-produced 
eggs ].)acked in non-retuiiiable cases, ({uality and other 
considerations being equal, and 
{h) To recognize the saving to the trade in time, labour, expense 
and trouble, when non-ieturnable cases are used by offering 
a slightly liiglier price <')ver current market rates for eggs 
so packed.” 

(2) of England Egg and Poultry Merchants' Association, 

“ With a view to removing the handicap which the use of 
returnable packages admittedly imposes on the English egg trade 
when in competition with imported siqjplies, this association 
recommends its members to send eggs in non-i*eturnabl6s whenever 
distributors are prepared to make a reasonable concession in price 
in consideration of non-retmnables being used. 

“ This association fui’ther advocates legislation compelling the 
, adoption of a non-returnable case to foe used once only.” 

(3) National Federation of Dairymm'‘s Assoemtiom, 

“ Declared itself to be in favour of the packing of eggs in non- 
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returnable cases, not with .standing the fact that the use of such 
cases might slightiy increase the price.” 

( 4 ) Natioru'd Federation of Retail Frultercrh\ Florists a, ml Fish- 
■momjers, 

‘‘This federation, beuig i!a])n‘ssed with tlu> mgciu^y of improv- 
ing the marketing of home-pi*o(iuccd eggs in view of the coinpotition 
of supplies fi‘0111 o\'ersea,s sources, and believing that one step 
in the right dijection would be t’ho u.S0 of non- returnable -packages, 
and further that there are ways in w]h(*.h the distril^iitive trade 
would be willing, in tho interests of tlie hoi'ne c.oiintry, to help 
to that end, reconxmencls members 

(a) to give a ]Drefei‘Gnce, where practicable, to home -produced 
eggs packed in non-retiirnables, quality and other con- 
siderations being e(.|ual, and 

(b) to recognize the saving to the trade in time, labour, expense 
and trouble when non-roturna,bles are used by offering a 
slightly higher price ovei’ current market rates for eggs 
so packed.” 

Types of Noii-rehirnables Recommended. — The Cornish case 
is the cheapest per 120 eggs, hut, owing to its construction, 
damage to the contents is frequent, and the Committee were 
unable to recommend its general adoption. The preponderance 
of opinion in the trade is in favour of 30-dozen non-returnable 
cases fitted with fillers and flats, although a number of 
merchants favour the OO-dozen divisible case packed with 
wood-wool. Pacldng is said to be more rapid in fillers and 
flats than in wood-wool, but the difference, if any, is negligible 
when the packers are sldlled. Under certain conditions, the 
use of wood-wool may, of course, be impracticable ; as, for 
example, w^hen collectors are accustoined to pack for di.spatch 
while on their rounds. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended the adoption of both types of non-returnable, i.e., 
the 30-dozen and 60-dozen divisible cases, and the use of either 
fillers and flats or w^ood-wool at discretion ; they also 
recommend that only neiv cases should be used, and expressed 
the view that if a large number of representative packers of 
English eggs used only new cases, the remainder would have 
to fall into line.*^ , 

As the statutory specifications of the Irish 30-dozen and 
60-dozen cases {see Appendix) are regarded as satisfactory by 

* Attention is called to the fact that the railway companie.s will only 
accept eggs for conveyance at canaers’ risk pi'ovided they are contained 
in substantial wooden boxes or eases, whether returnables or non- 
i-eturnables, in which the eggs are efficiently and securely packed, and. 
provided also that each egg is placed in a separate compartment and 
efficiently and securely packed therein. Eggs packed in the boxes 
recommended by the Committee- would not comply with this require- 
ment unless each egg were separately wrapped and placed securely in 
each compartment. 
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the trade, the Committea considered that they might be 
followed, with advantage, in this country, but with the 
reservation that the specification for the Irish 30-dozeii case 
with fillers and flats is only suitable for eggs weighing 15-| lb. 
per 120. The Committee therefore suggested that a special 
30'dozen case should be used for 17db. eggs, of the same 
general specification as for the ordinary size, except that both 
compartments of the case should be 12-| in. instead 

of Ilf iii.X Ilf in., the dejDth being the same, i.e., 13|- in. in 
both instances. Machine-made fillers to hold 17-lb. eggs are 
available to fit this larger case, the dimensions of each com- 
partment of the filler being If in. square and the filler being 
12| in. over all. A case and fillers of these dimensions would 
also he suitable for duck eggs. 

■ For cold-storage purposes, an egg package should be well 
ventilated to prevent the absorption of odours by the eggs and 
to reduce mould growth. The 30-dozen case (Irish specification) 
recommended meets this requirement, and has, of course, the 
advantage of being suitable for transport. Although experience 
seems to show that the ordinary fillers are not unsuitable when 
used in the Irish type of 30-dozen case, special fillers for cold 
storage are available at Kttle or no extra cost. Wood-wool is less 
suitable for cold store than fillers and flats, and straw packing is 
definitely imsuitable. 

As already stated, no box-makers in Great Britain have, so 
far, quoted rates as low as those quoted in Ireland for boxes of 
the above standards (Fig. 4), although if the demand arose 
comxjetition amongst box-makers in Great Britain would pre- 
siiiiiably lead to more favourable quotations. The lowest 
English quotations received were : — 

s. d. 

30ulozeii case (incladiug fillers and flats) . . . . 2 0 

60-dozen case “ in shocks ’’ . . . . . . . . 2 9 

60-dozen case ‘‘ made up ” . . . . . . . . 3 2 

(These quotations are for large quantities.) 

Interest attaches, therefore, to a fibre-board 30-dozen box, 
with wood frame ends, which is on the market and costs 2s. 
with fillers and flats (Fig. 5). Boxes of this type have the 
advantage that they pack flat when empty and are easily 
assembled. They are from 4 lb. to 5 lb. lighter than non- 
returnable wooden boxes of the same capacity and their use 
would, therefore, save something hx transport charges. 

Cartons , — ^In the questionnaire referred to on page 224, 
wholesalers were asked to express an opinion on the use of 
cartons in place of fillers and flats (Fig. 6). Replies showed that 
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while some iiiercliaiits could see no reason wliy cartons should 
not be successful , the majority were opposed to the idea. 

The advantage of the carton lies in its convenience as a 
consumer “package. It is popular in the domestic trade of the 
United States and Canada. A packing firm in Northern Ireland 
is now sending 30-dozen cases containing eggs in sealed cartons 
to consuming centres in the North of England, each egg being 
separatelj^ wrapped in soft packing paper and each carton 
containing a guarantee slip with the nuniher of the packer 
and a request that complaints be notified to the address given. 
A few English packing firms also regularly supph^ eggs in 
cartons. The cost of a sufficient number of cartons to fill a 
30-dozen case, in lieu of fillers and flats, amounts to 3s. (or 
lid. per dozen eggs) for half-dozen cartons and a little over 
2s. Id. (or under |d. per dozen eggs) for cartons of the one-dozen 
size, or, say, Id. and -|d. more per dozen eggs respectively 
than new fillers and flats. 

There are also objections to the use of cartons from the 
standpoint of the retail trade. There is the dislike of retailers 
to handling a branded article ; this could probably be got over, 
to some extent, if the name of the retailer were printed on 
the carton — a common trade practice as regards other com- 
modities. There is also the objection — which in the present 
state of the home-egg trade is admittedly serious — tiiat if, as 
would normally be intended, the cartons are sealed at the 
dispatching point, a retailer would be unable to examine the 
contents before sale. ].<dnally, there is the question of expense, 
although experience shows that the additional cost of cartons 
is usually recovered in the improverl prices which consumers 
are ready to pay for eggs so packed. 

Notwithstanding tlxe objections, the Committee considered 
that cartons would play an increasing part in the trade in home- 
produced eggs. No doubt, cartons could be used with advantage 
even now, particularly for a special grade of eggs, but the 
Committee look forward to the time when, in the areas of 
surplus production, more producers and country wholesalers 
would take in hand the organization of packing stations at 
convenient centres where eggs can be assembled in bulk, and 
tested, graded, packed and dispatched under a guarantee of 
quality to the centres of demand. Cartons, sealed at the time 
of packing, could then be used to bring the trade-mark of 
individual packing stations to the notice of consumers ; a 
brand on a 30-dozen case can never, of course, be effective in 
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liie same wa^c If a grou|> of neighbouring packing stations 
combined to use the same trade -mark^ T^ith the same iiiiphca- 
tioiis of quality and reiialjihty, then the exported produce of 
a whole area, say Suffolk, or Wiltshire, or Cornwall, w^oiild 
become ideiitifiabie on the market. Extending the idea a 
stage farther, if packing stations throughout the country used 
the same mark, then a national trade-mark would be created 
for home produce and national advertising becomes possible. 
The importance of this at the present time is obvious, but the 
effective use of cartons bearing an area or national trade-mark 
involves organization and a measure of voluntary control 
the details of which \yould have to be carefully worked out. 
Certainly, the possibilities of increasing consumption b^^ the 
supply of high-grade eggs in attractive and convenient packages 
are, as yet, hardly explored. There is the fuitlier point that 
propaganda directed towards stimulating the consumption of 
home-produced eggs could be carried to the very homes of the 
people by means of slips of printed matter inserted in the 
cartons explaining the food value of eggs, giving recipes for 
their use and so on. This is a recent innovation in Canada. 

(6) RetnrnaMes, — The Committee examined some 24 
specimens of returnable egg boxes (Fig. 7), and made a number 
of criticisms and suggestions which have been comniimicated 
to the manufacturers concerned. 

Packages for Dressed Poitltry". 

The difficulty encountered in any attempt to compare the 
unit cost of different types of poultry packages, both returnable 
and non-returnable, is the fact that a container will ' hold 
different numbers according to the class of bird, ke., fowl, 
duck, goose or turkey, and the size packed. For the purpose of 
the inquiry it was, how^ever, considered sufficient to compare 
the cost of the packages to the packer per lb. of poultry carried 
per Journey wlien used for fowds. It was assumed that any 
decision as to the relative merits of returnables and noii- 
returiiables for poultry W'ould have to be based on general 
principles rather than on specific instances. The question of the 
different weights of the various packages and their effect on 
the cost of transport and thns on the cost to the packer was 
excluded as introducing too many confusing factors. 

The packages to be considered were peds, hampers, 
WDoden boxes, chip or veneer boxes, cardboard boxes. 

Peds and hampers, on account of their cost, are returnable ; 
wooden, chip and cardboard boxes can be manufactured at so 
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smaU a cost that their use as non-returnables is, prima facie, 
practicable. 

(a) Moii-retumaWes^ Co^nparaMve Costs . — During the 
course of its investigation into the marketing of poultry, 
the Ministry obtained estimates from various linns 
for wooden boxes to hold one dozen fowls of the following 
weights per bird : 3 lb., 3-^ lb., 4 lb., 5 lb. and 5|- lb. 

respectively. For assembled boxes, purchased in lots of 1 , 000 , 
the lowest quotations were 8-|-d., 8|d., lOd., lid. and Is, 0|d. 
respectively, delivered London ; this quotation was from 
a London firm. The same firm quoted for sets ” as follows : 
6|-d., 6|d., 8d., 8|d. and lOfd. respectively. Gliif or veneer boxes 
of the same capacities as the wooden boxes referred to above 
were quoted at 8-|d., 9-|-d., 10|d., lid. and Is. Id. respectively, 
if purchased by the gross. Quotations for cardboo/rd boxes of 
two kinds were received. The boxes are comparable with the 
wooden and chip boxes already referred to. The prices are 7d., 
8d., 9d., 9|-d. and lOd. and 4d., 4jd., 5d., 5|-d. and 6|d. 
respectively The cheaper variety of cardboard boxes have 
wooden ends. 

The following table compares the cost to the packer per lb. 
of poultry per journey of the three kinds of non-returnables : — 

Cost to packer 
Total weight of package 


Boxes 

Cost of 
package 

of birds 
carried 

per lb. of 
poultry 

Wooden (in sets) 

d. 

ib. 

d. 

1 

e-5 

30 

•18 

2 

6*75 

42 

‘iO 

3 

8-0 

48 

-17 

4 

8-75 

00 

•15 

5 

. . 10-75 

00 

*10 

Wooden (assembled) 

1 

8*5 

30 

-24 

2 

8-75 

42 

*21 

3 

. . 10-0 

48 

•21 

4 

. . 11-0 

00 

-18 

5 

, . 12*75 

66 

-19 

Chip or veneer 

1 

8-5 

30 

*24 

2 

9*5 

42 

•22 

3 

. . 10-25 

48 

-21 

4 

. . 11*0 

00 

•18 

5 

. . 13-0 

06 

•20 

Cardboard 

1 

7-0 

36 

•19 

2 .. .. ' . . 

8*0 

42 

*19 

3 

9*0 

48 

•19 

4 .. 

9*5 

60 

■ *16 

5' 

. . 10*0 

66 

*16 
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Cardboard with wooden ends 
1 

2 . . 

3 1 

4 

5 . . 


4-0 

36 

•11 

4*25 

42 

•10 

5*0 

48 

•10 

0*5 

60 

•09 

6-25 

66 

•00 


* One dozen per box. 


Prom this it will be observed that the cost to the packer 
of packages of the non-returnable type is less than id. per lb. of 
poultry carried. 

(6) RetlirnaMes* Ped (Pig. 8). — '' ped ” holding 24 birds 
weigliing 4 lb. each costs Ss. 9d. and weighs 15-16 lb. It is 
usually supplied by the producer or fattener, who also bears 
the cost of the return journey. A ped ” is strongly made and 
capable of many journeys ; taking into consideration losses 
and repairs, a fair estimate of the cost per journey is 2d., 
excluding transport. Peds are used exclusively for the trade 
in Surreys and are only found in the Heathfield district 
of Sussex. Of recent years the transport of poultry from that 
district has passed from the railway to motor-haulage con- 
tractors, who charge Id. per bird per journey, including the 
return of the empty peds. 

Hampers (Pig. 9). — ^Hampers are more widely used. There 
are many sizes of hamper, but, for the purpose of this Report, 
one holding 24 fowls of 4 lb. weight was taken ; such a hamper 
weighs roughly 13 lb. and costs about 7s. 6d. The cost per 
journey, allowing a life of 50 journeys, would be about 2d. 
Hampers are still largely conveyed by rail. ^ When empties 
are returned by special goods rate, the cost per cwt, for a 
jouimey of 50-100 miles is Is. 2d., with a minimum charge of 8d. 
Tliis means tha,t, whereas eight empty hampers of the size and 
weight quoted above could be returned for Is. 2d., or a little 
over l-|d. each, one empty hamper would cost 8d. Hampers 
are, however, usually returned two or tliree at a time, tied 
together, and an average cost per return journey for one empty 
hamper has been taken as 4d., which is possibl}^^ on the low 
side ; an examination of a commission salesman’s invoices 
shows charges for the return of single hampers ranging from 
7d. to Is. 6d. 

Por the purpose of comparison, the cost of returning a 

ped ’’ by rail was taken as the same as that for a hamper. 
On this basis, the cost of a ped ’’ or hamper per lb. of poultry 
carried per journey, assuming 24 birds weighing 4 lb. each are 
carried, works out at -OBd. 
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Cornfaratim Cost of Retimiables and Non-retnrnables.—Thi^ 
following table compares the cost per lb. of poultry per 
journey of non-returnables and returnables 


Cost per };)aoker 
per lb. of 
poultry per 
journey* 
d. ‘ 


Ped . . . . . . . . . . . . . . -06 

Hamper , . . . . . . . . . . . -06 

Wooden box (in sets) .. .. .. .. *17 

,, „ (assembled) . . . . . . . . -21 

Chip or veneer box . . . . . . . . *21 

Cardboard box . . . . . . . . . . *19 

Cardboard with wooden ends . . . . . . * 1 0 


* It has been assumed that the packer bears the cost of the return 
journey. 


From these figures, it is evident that, whilst the non-returnaljh; 
is roughly three times as expensive as the returnable, its cost 
compared with the value of the poultry carried is low and 
should be no obstacle to its introduction, if necessary, in the 
interests of the home industry. 


Non-retnrnables Recomnmided in Prmci2de . — Passing from 
finance to other aspects of the problem, it was noted that 
salesmen on the wholesale markets show less enthusiasm for 
the idea that iion-returnables should be used for English 
poultry than was evidenced as regards eggs. Apart from one 
or two districts, supplies of English poultry arrive on the 
wholesale markets in ungraded lots packed in hampers or large 
boxes, from which the buyer selects the birds suited to his 
particular requirements. This selection may entail considerable 
handling, which causes a loss of “ bloom ” and depreciates 
value ; after the best buyers have taken their choice, the 
birds left over are sold at lower prices. Because of this loss of 
bloom ” and value, salesmen admit that the introduction 
of non-returnables would he a great advantage, but they fail 
to see how^ it would be practicable in the present state of the 
industry, when very few consignors of dressed poultry have 
sufficient birds available at any time to grade and pack in 
lots of one dozen closely graded birds which could be sold in 
the boxes as packed. The remedy of course lies with the 
industry itself, and it is suggested that conditioning and 
packing stations at which live birds could be assembled in 
large numbers from neighbouring farms and markets for 
conditioning, killing, plucking, dressing, grading and packing 
should be set up in areas of surplus production, either 
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by private enterprise or co-operativeiy. At these stations 
sufficient supplies would be handled to make iiiiiforiii grading 
practicable, and, from the stations, the birds could be dispatched 
to the wholesale markets, neatly and eifectively packed in 
one-dozen non-returnable boxes, bearing the brand of the 
station concerned. Suggestions as to the grades to be adopted 
have already tjeen put forward by the Ministry'^' for the 
consideration of the industry. 

Having* regard, therefore, to the fact that imported poultry 
mostly arrives in non-returnable boxes holding one dozen birds, 
and is 1)Ought at sight, often without opening the boxes, 
certainly AYithout handling the birds, the Committee had no 
hesitation in advocating the use of non-returnable j>ackages 
whenever practicable for English supplies, although there 
may be comparatively few packers who can, as yet, use noii- 
returnables to advantage. 

The ped seems to serve its purpose for vSurrey fowls in 
the Heatlifield district, and will probably prove difficult to 
dislodge from its position. There is, how^ever, no reason why 
wooden or chip boxes should not be substituted for the ped as 
the existing supply needs replacing. The number of birds of 
even size passing out of the hands of individual fatteiiers in the 
district affords an excellent opportunity for the introduction of 
standardized boxes in this part of England. 

Types of N on-returnables Recomme^ided. — Ab stated above, 
four types were available for consideration. The Committee 
rejected the cardboard containers on the ground that, if they 
got wet during transit, their appearance would prejudice sales 
and the contents might become tainted. On the other hand, the 
use of both chip and wooden boxes was recommended (Fig. 10). 
The chip container is pleasing to the eye and has important 
possibilities, especially for those wffio wash to give a distinctive 
appearance to their consignments. 

The decision to recommend the use of chip and wTJodeii boxes 
holding one dozen birds has been endorsed by salesmen on the 
wholesale markets of London and Manchester, and it is believed 
that the introduction of these packages would be favourably 
received throughout the country. The London Wholesale 
Poultry and Game Salesmen's Association recently passed the 
following resolution : — 

That this council is in favour of the use of non -returnable 
cases for the packing of home-produced poultiy, recognizing 
saving of expense and trouble by the use of such cases, . and is 
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prepared to recoimnend the adoption of samo to its members. 
The council gives preference to chit) boxes. 

These chip and wooden boxes would require to be made i,n 
sizes suitable for packing one dozen birds of weights varying 
from -|lb. to 7 lb., in the case of fowls, and greater weights 
in the case of other poultry ; the Committee recommended that 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries should take the 
opportunity of ascertaining the approximate sizes required 
when more varied supplies of poultry are on the market than 
were available at the time of the Committee’s inquiry. 

The wooden boxes would require to be of the lightest possible 
construction compatible with strength, and to be prepared 
from low-priced material ; they should be made with spaces 
of about 1 in. between the boards on the top and bottom. 
The boxes would, as a rule, be put together by the poultry- 
keeper or merchant, who would buy the sets ’’ in bulk. 

When naturally cooled poultry is packed in chip or wooden 
non-retnrnables, the birds should be wrapped in unglazed 
paper ; for chilled poultry the packages should be lined with 
straw or other insulating material. If the packing station idea 
develops, the -paper used for the wrapping of each bird could 
bear the trade-mark of the packing station and, possibly, in 
due course an area trade-mark and a distinctive mark indicating 
British goods. 

APPENDIX : NON-RETURNABLE EGG BOXES. 

(1) 30 -dozen (rmLEBS and plats.) 

(To hold 360 eggs weigbmg 15-J-lb. per 120.*) 

Description . — The case should be made in two coiupa-rtments, each, 
compartment to take 180 eggs packed in fillers, with fiats Ijotweoii the 
fillers. The wood should be well seasoned, clean, dry, and f ree from Ijark, 
wane, feather, large knots or pronounced odour. 


Internal Dimensions 

Timber Dimensions 
(To be not less than) 

Fillers 

Each compartment 

Top, bottom 
and side boards 

End aiK 
boa 

i centre 
u’ds 

Each d 
to 

ivision 

foe 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

Wide 

Thick 

Wide 

Thick 

Deep 

Square 

Ilf in. 

III- in. 

13|- in. 

3 in. 

i in. 

3 in. 

iV in. 

2| in. 

1|: in. 


* For eggs weighing 17 lb. per 120 a case would be required of the 
same geiiei’al dimensions as those set out for l5J-lb. eggs, but having 
each compartment 12-^ in. square instead of Ilf in. ; the deptli would 
be the same as the ordinary case, Le., 13J in. Fillers with each com- 
partment If in. square would be necessary ; they should be in. deep 
and not exceed 12f in. over all. These cases and fillers wouk’l be stiitab'i© 
for duck eggs. 
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Ends, — Each, end should be not less than 13|- in. x Ilf in. X ■'h in. 
If made of two or more boards, the boards should be fixed upright ; no 
end. board should be less than 3 in. wide- The end boards should be 
nailed to cross battens measuring not less than 12|'in. X 2 in. x i?r in., 
two on each end, fixed externally, one across the bottom of the end 
boards and the other as close to the tops of the end boards as the 
construction of the lid permits. The battens should be flush with the 
outer sides of the side boards. 

Centre Division, --—Eimh. board should he not less than 13 J in. X 1 If in. 

X ilr in. The division should be fixed in the centre of the case, secured 
by nails driven through the side and bottom boards. 

Sides, Tops and Bottoms, — ^Each board should be not less than J in, 
thick and not less than 3 in. wide. 

Spacing, — The spacing between any two adjoining boards through- 
out the ease should nowhere exceed f in. When spacing is provided 
between any two side boards, it should be arranged so as to prevent 
any of the fiats working through and the eggs coming in contact. 

Nails and Nailing, — It is recommended that cement-coated wire nails 
he used ; as far as possible nails should be driven askew the grain of the 
wood. Not less than two nails should be used in each end of each board, 
with an additional nad at each end of a board for every 3 in., or part of 
3 in., by which the board exceeds 5 in. in width. The nails for making 
up this case should not b© less than IJ in. of 14 gauge. 

Fillers. — The fillers should be of suitable material 2|- in. in depth ; 
the extreme width of a filler should not exceed 11-| in. A flat of the 
same material should be placed between each filler, and a layer of 
corrugated paper or felt should be placed underneath each lowest, and 
above each uppermost, filler. 


(2) 60-dozen (wood-wool).* 

(To hold 720 eggs weighing not more than. 17|- lb. per 120.) 

Description. — The case should be made in two compartments. The 
ends and sides of the case should consist of two boards spaced 
horizontally ; it should also have eight angle posts. The wood should 
be well seasoned, clean, dry, and free from bark, wane, feather, large 
knots or pronounced odour. 


Internal Dimensions 


Timber Dimensions (To be not less than) 


Each compartment 

Top and 
bottom 
boards 

Side boards 

End and 
centre 
boards 

Comer 

angle 

I)Osts 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

Wide 

Thick 

Wide 

Thick 

Wide 

TIfick 

26 in. 

23 in. 

8 in. 

4 in. 

fin. 

3 in. 

1 in. 

3 in. 

fin. 

2 in. sq„ 
cut dia- 
gonaUyt 


* A 30-dozeii (wood-wool) case would be of the same general dimen- 
sions as the 60-dozen, but would have only one compartment. 

I Square-cut corner posts should not be used. 
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The spacing between- any two adjoining top, boUonp side and end boards 
s'lhonld nowherG exceed I in. ; a saw space not exceeding I- in. should be. 
^nxndded; behceen centre dwlsion boards. 

Ends and Centre Divisions . — -The case should’ liave two centre 
(livisioiis, each consisting of two boards ; no board should be less than 
23 iin X 3 in. X f in. If end boaivls of groatoT* thickness than in. a.re 
hsckI, carc^ should be taken to ensure tliat the internal length of ea(*h 
coiu]uirtruent> is not less than 2() in. 

Ykic',y. Idle side boards should be of the full oufcskle lengtli of the 
case, not loss than 3 in. wide and J in. thick. They should be so fixed 
tliab tilie top edges ot* the upper boards, and the bottom edges of the 
Icnver boai'ds, will be level with the top and bottom edges respectively 
of the end boards. 

Tops ami Bottoms. — Top ami bottom boards should be not less than 
4 in. wide and in. thick. The outer edges of the outside to|) boards and 
bottom boards, wlien nailed on, should bo fiiish with tiio oiitoi* sides of 
the side boards. The toj.) and bottom boards sliouhl ho of the full 
outside length of the case, and nailed into the end boards. 

Eads and Nailing. — It is recommended that cement-coated wh'e nails 
bo used ; so far as possible nails should be driven askew the grain of the 
wood. They should be of sizes not less than the following ; — 

For nailing sides to ends and toj^s and bottoms to ends and centre 
division boards 2 in. and 1-|. in. nails respectively of 13 gauge ; 

For nailing corner posts to ends and sides to corner posts 14 in. 
nails of 14 gauge. 

Not less than two nails should be used in each end of each board, 
with an additional nail at each end of a board for every 3 in., or part of 
3 in., by which the board exceeds 5 in. in width. This also applies to the 
nailing of the centre division boards. Each end of each side board should 
be secured by at least two nails driven into the end boards and at least 
one nail driven into the corner post. In nailing top and bottom l-joards to 
centre divusion boards, care should be exorcised to plane the nails in rows 
with at least in. space between the rows so as to allow for the free 
working of a saw vhen the case is l^eing divided. 

Wood-ivooL — Six pound.s of wood-wool should bo used for each 30 
dozen eggs in a ease ; it should bo evenly s|)i‘ead between each layer of 
eggs and at tlio bottom, top, sides, and ends of the case in suHiciont 
thickness to [)roveat any layer of eggs moving in ilio ordisuiry course of 
transit. Only white wood-wool not l<^ss tlmn 4 in. in calibre should l>e 
used. 


N.B. — xA list of box-makers wlio have signified their readiness to 
supply non-returnable egg and poultry i^ackages of tlie dimensions 
reconunended by the Oommitteo can be obtained from the M inistry on 
application. 
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HERBAGE SEED PRODUCTION IN NEW 
ZEALAND: I- WHITE CLOVER 
Pbofessob R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

In the arable-grass farming of New Zealand, the liarvesting 
of seed crops takes a prominent place in the rotation ; these 
crops, moreover, constitute a very important cash-producing 
commodity which adds materially to the earning capacity of 
the farm. 

In addition to perennial rye-grass, cretted dogstail, 
cocksfoot and red clover/'^' which have long been harvested in 
New Zealand, primarily for use in that country and for export 
to Australia and to Europe, in recent years, white clover, 
lucerne and, to a less extent, Lotus hispidus and Lotus major 
have become quite important seed crops. 

Distribution. — It is only , in comparatively recent years 
that white clover has been extensively used in the seeds 
mixtures employed in New Zealand. The seed would, however, 
have been introduced into the country in the earliest days, 
partially as an impurity in the rye-grasses and red clovers 
and other seeds, including cleanings and taihngs, advisedly 
used by the earliest settlers, and later, of set purpose, in some 
of the mixtures. To-day, white clover has become firmly 
established over wide areas. It behaves in a precisely similar 
manner as in this country — ^just like an indigenous plant in 
fact. It occurs freely on many of the best pastures ; it volun- 
teers abundantly on the temporary leys and has made an 
unsown entry on to the native tussock grasslands, especially 
where these abut on tended grasslands and are grazed by 
animals having access now to the tended and now to the 
natural grasslands. 

Seed Production in Relation to Habitat. — The white clover 
crop from which seed is harvested in New Zealand is almost 
invariably a volunteer crop, that is to say, the seed is not 
deliberately sown for the purpose of producing a saleable crop. 
Spealdng broadly, the crop arises in one of three ways : 
(1) By excessive and immediate colonization on a wheat, 
barley, oat, or pea stubble ; seed harvested from such a 
plant is known as ''stubble white clover.’’ (2) By coloniza- 
tion on a rye-grass -red clover ley, when by a third or fourth 

Chewing’s fescue and brown, top (Agrostis vulgaris) are also largely 
harvested in New Zealand ; these two species are, however,, chiefly 
exported for lawn purposes. 
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harvest year the ley may consist predominantly of white 
clover. A crop of seed may be taken as early as the fourth 
harvest year or, exceptionally, in the third harvest yeai‘, and, 
if leys are left standing, white clover may be harvested when 
the ley is anything up to, or even exceeding, 10 years old. 
(3) By colonization either on prepared grasslands that are 
left permanently to grass or on natural grasslands. Seed 
harvested from the former swards may be taken from fields 
that have been down to grass for upwards of 20 years 
and, in extreme cases, for upwards of 30 years ; while 
from the latter the original colonization may have commenced 
five, 10, 20, or even more years ago. 

Stubble White Clover. — ^Most of the stubble white is 
harvested in the Canterbury and Marlborough districts. In 
the latter district, the rapidity and completeness 'with whicli 
it dominates the stubble, after the corn harvest, is a remarkable 
and noteworthy phenomenon. 

It would appear as if the seed does not germinate to 
any very considerable extent until the corn is harvested. The 
autumnal conditions are, however, very favourable to germina- 
tion and establishment — ^so, in effect, this may be regarded 
as an autumn-sown crop from which seed is harvested in the 
following (= the first harvest) year. 

The fields are usually shut up in October (spring) and a 
seed harvest is taken in December ; it is not an unusual practice 
for the fields again to be shut up and a second crop of seed 
taken in March. Stubble crops have been knowui to yield as 
much as 600 lb. per acre, and 400 lb. is usually expected; a 
second crop will be about half of a first crop. The crop is 
cut with a reaper to which a metal follower is attached, from, 
which a man rakes off the produce. This is immediately 
horse-raked into wind rows. The crop is normally not again 
handled, and may be carried within a week of cutting. If 
rain intervenes, the wind rows are lightly turned and, when 
sufficiently dried, the crop is carried. 

The stubble crops are, usually, decidedly pure, being far 
freer from suclding clover than the sward crops, and yield 
seed of good colour and size and of high germinating capacity. 
After a crop has been harvested, and particularly if two crops 
have been harvested in the same year, the white clover usually 
gives place to suckling clover, a plant which has become 
even more strongly secondarily indigenous and aggressive in 
New Zealand than white clover itself. If, however, the land 
is top-dressed with superphosphate and well harrowed 
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iBamecIiately after the seed harvest, the white clover can he 
retained in good amomit for a second harvest year, and this 
is a practice which is now adopted by some of the chief growers. 

Temporary Ley White. — The crop is usually handled in a 
similar manner to the stubble crops, the seed being most 
generahy harvested in the fourth to seventh harvest years. 
The yield may amount to about 330 lb. per acre. After a 
harvest, unless the ley is well top-dressed and harrowed as 
on the stubbles, the white clover . tends to give place to 
siicMing clover. 

OM Sward White. — This is now not infrequently harvested 
with a stripper with special small chain beaters which “ gather ” 
the closety growing heads. Much of the seed off the older 
swards and the more natural grasslands, tends to be of a 
somewhat brown colour and not of attractive appearance, 
and this fact has undoubtedly reacted against the seed from 
the oldest swards contributing largely to the lots exported 
to this country. The value of seed from the older sw'ards is, 
however, coming to be more generally realized in New 
Zealand, both for use in that country and for export ; and 
considerable developments are to be anticipated in the direction 
of making greater use of this valuable source of supply of the 
best strains of white clover. 

The average yield per acre of white clover, derived from all 
sources even for the most favoured districts, seldom exceeds 
about 250 lb., while it frequently does not exceed about 
130 lb. for the country as a whole. 

Marketing Practices. — In view of the fact that viability 
and purity are important characteristics of seeds, especially 
for export trade, it is not unnatural that bulking is largely 
adopted in New Zealand. It follows, since stubble white is 
usually a fine bold seed of high viability and relatively free 
from suckling clover, that this particular type very largely 
contributes to such consignments of w^hite clover as are 
exported to this country. It is, of course, perfectly right 
and proper that suckling clover (which is cheap and of less 
value than white clover) should be regarded as a serious 
impurity in white clover. It is, however, to say the least 
of it, unfortunate, for reasons that will be emphasized in 
the next section, that this fact tends to favour stubble 
white and handicap sward white in connexion with the 
export trade to this country. 


Q 
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The white clover seed crop amomited to about 388 tons in 
1922-23, and to about 218 tons in 1924-25. In 1925 about 
32 tons were exported — ^in the proportion of about one-third 
to Australia and two-thirds to the United Kiiigdorii ; it is 
probable, however, that an appreciable amount of that reaching 
this country was re-exported. 

Characteristics and Agricultural Usefulness. — ^An exaniina- 
tion of old swards (10 years and upwards) in New Zealand 
indicates that much of the white clover approaches very 
closely in characteristics to the indigenous wild white of this 
country, although, on many pastures, the plants are not quite 
so dense and appear to be larger-leaved. Having regard to 
the mixed nature of white clover in respect of strain, and the 
effect of selective inffuences on restricting the types which 
colonize habitats, long-treated in any particular manner, 
this is, of course, what would be expected.^ It would pre- 
sumably be the more perennial and closer-growing strains 
which would persist on the older grasslands and, consequently, 
when white clover is harvested from the older leys and from 
the older swards in New Zealand, just as in this country, the 
seed would tend prominently to represent those strains which 
approximate in character most closely to the properties we 
have come to associate with the trade designation Wild 
"White Clover.’’ 

Stubble ” w4iite, however, is harvested under conditions 
which tend inevitably to select the quicker-groiuing, sliortor- 
lived strains. To '' sow' ” in the autumn and to take a crop 
of seed the following year represents a very short period for 
establishment and growth, favourable only to the quick- 
growing strains. To take a second crop in the same year is 
further to select those strains which can pick up and grow^ 
very quickly — ^to select, that is to say, from a mixed popula- 
tion, types which predominantly consist of plants having, 
in the main, the characteristics which we have come to 
associate with '' Commercial White Dutch. ”t 


It is significant in this connexion to observe that in sam|;)ies of 
white Dutch clover, plants with the characters of wiki wliite ai-e 
frequently to be found, while in samples of tlie oldest sward wiki 
white, plants with the chai^aeteristics of white Dutch are not in- 
frequently met with. Adams in her studies on white clover has also 
remarked upon this phenomenon (see Adams, E. M. J., “ Some Obser- 
vations on White Clover.” A?tn. App, Biol,, Vol. XIII, 3, 1920) 
t The truth of the above generalisation will be strikingly supported 
in a subsequent article dealing with perennial rye-grass, which in New 
Zealand Is sown in the autumn in certain districts and in the spring 
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It has been realized in this country that miicli of the white 
clover emanating from New Zealand does, in fact, behaA^e in 
a manner approximating far more closely to wild white clover 
than to white Dutch. The Amrious commercial lots, liowei^er, 
behaAm A^er}^ differently, an appreciable number giving results 
almost indistinguishable from those of ordinary comiiiercial 
white Dutch. 

Trials in Wales. — Trials conducted at the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station are interesting in this connexion, for they 
gh^e a measure of the degree of variability of New Zealand 
white clover, and afford material for estimating the value of 
the best NeAv Zealand lots compared Avith genuine Kentish 
wild Avhite. 

Briefly stated, the results so far obtained are as follows : — 

Trials, 1020-21. — Fourteen New Zealand lots were tested. 
A few of the lots gave drills nearly as dense as Avild white. 
In most cases, the plants Avere rather more straggling and wdth 
larger leaves, and these in some cases were higher yielding 
than wild white. A few lots resembled very closely the Lodino 
w^hite. The A^dld white and New Zealand lots gave the highest 
positive reaction to the cyanophoric test. 

Trials, 1924-26. — Twm New Zealand lots were tested in 
field plots against one commercial Avhite Dutch, a wild white 
and a wild white once grown. The forage jdelds of white 
clover in lb. per acre for the two harvest years together were 
as follow^s : — 

AAild white Wild white White Dutch New New 

once grown Zealand Zealand 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

2,890 2,890 1,410 2,660 1,630 

At all stages, the once gromi Avild AAdiite was indistinguishable 
from the old sward wild AAdiite, Avhiie at all stages the white 
Dutch and Ncav Zealand (2) were practically indistinguish- 
able, neither plot giving a good sAv^ard of Avhite clover. The 
New Zealand (1) made a dense sward, the plants, however, 
being somewhat larger-leaA^ed than Avild white and somewhat 
more lax. The productivity was at all times high. 

Trials, 1926-27. — Four New Zealand lots, four wild whites 
and two Avhite Dutch were sown in driUs and in field plots 

in other districts. All the researches in progress at Aberystwyth 
relative to “ ecotypes ” and ecotypical ” selection conclusively 
prove, moreover, that the longer-lived and persistent strains of all 
herbage species are those which grow slowly and “ pick up slowly. 

Q 2 
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ill 1926. The density and amount of growth and size of leaves 
were estimated in April, 1927. The results were as follows 

Anioinit of 


Density 
Max. 10 

Wild white . . . . 8*9 

Coniinereial Diiteli . . 1*5 

New Zoalaiid . . . . 7*4 


growth iSize of leaves 
Max. 10 

4* 5 8inall 

1-5 Large 

6*7 I ntemiediate 


The New Zealand lots differed amongst themselves, one lot 
in particular having comparatively small leaves and, in every 
respect, more closely resembling wild white than did the other 
three lots. It is to be noted that the average results for the 
four lots resembled much more closely the behaviour of wild 


white than of commercial white Dutch. 


Trials in New Zealand. — ^Mr. Deem, Agricultural Instructor 
for the Taranaki district, has experimented extensively with 
white clover, and the writer had the opportunity of 
examining some of his plots. At Waverley, a field had been 
sown eight years ago with a mixture including 3 lb. of Kentish 
wild white clover ; the sward was a remarka-ble one and a 
dense mat of clover. At Marton, Mr. Deem had large plots 
sown respectively with Kentish wild white, Kentish wild 
white once grown in the Marlborough district of New Zealand, 
old sward Canterbury white, and ordinary white Dutch. 
The poorness of the white Dutch was in marked contrast 
to the other three plots. There was no apparent difference 
between the once grown ’’ Kentish and that dii:ect from 
Kent, but these two plots were probably slightly superior to 
Canterbury white, the difference, however, not being very 
strEdiig or material. There was, however, a higher pro- 
portion of larger-leaved plants on the Canterbury plots than 
on the wild white plots. 

Taking the evidence from the Welsh trials and from those of 
Mr. Deem together, it would appear that, for the formation 
of a dense and lasting sward, the genuine British wild white 
is a superior (and in Britain quite definitely superior) product 
to the best New Zealand white ; but that the best New Zealand 
white, although having larger leaves, does, in fact, approxi- 
mate very appreciably to the more important characteristics 
of our genuine wild white clover. The Welsh trials also 
show conclusively that the poorest of the New Zealand lots 
reaching this country are in effect, nothing but ordinary 
commercial white Dutch. 


General Recommendations. — The evidence brought forward 
in this article shows that the state of affairs relative to New 
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Zealand wiiite clover is less satisfactory than could be wished ; 
this is the more iiiifortiinate since a large proportion of 
the New Zealand harvest represents a product of the 
greatest possible usefulness. 

It would, be a great advantage if the New Zealand growers 
and exporters would categorize the seed and not blend 
'' stubble with sward lots. Those in this country who offer 
New Zealand white clover to the farmer — and those farmers 
who sow New Zealand seed are looking for the longer lived 
strains — are looking in fact for a seed -which will, to some 
extent, take the place of vdld w^hite clover. This is obvious 
indeed from the price ruling for New Zealand white clover, 
which ahvaj^s stands considerably higher than ordinary White 
Dutch. It follows, therefore, that, as long as New Zealand 
clover is marketed merely as Colonial ’’ or New Zealand 
white, our importers should, as a precaution, and at all events 
until abundant evidence pointing in a contrary direction has 
been collected, insist on a guarantee that the seed is sward 
white and, of course, the older the sward the better. Stubble 
white ’’ may, of course, be presumed to have a value and a 
usefulness just for those purposes for which commercial 
white Dutch has a value and a usefulness, and in some cases 
may consist of a good proportion of relatively long-Uved 
strains, but this seed coming on to our market without 
qualification, and at the same high price as old sward white, 
introduces a serious element of uncertainty, and tends to bring 
New Zealand white clover into disrepute with our farmers. 

The whole position is intimately connected with suckling 
clover, for, as has been shown, it is the seed from the older 
swards (and therefore the most desirable seed) which contains 
the most suckling clover. The presence of suclding clover 
in fair amount is therefore an index of the desirability of a 
sample. It is unfortunate that the provision in the Seeds Act, 
demanding the declaration of suckling clover in white clover, 
has been largely misunderstood by practical men. There is no 
implication that suclding clover is an injurious weed seed, 
or -that it is harmful — ^it is merely of less value than white 
clover and, as such, affects the legitimate price of the seed ; 
consequently the purchaser in his own interests needs to be 
informed of the amount present. The amount should, however, 
be considered not only as such but as a valuable index of the 
reliability of the sample for sward formation. 

~ The germination figure should also be considered in the 
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light of the fact that, generally spealdng, old sward wdiite clover 
is of a somewhat brown appearance and consequently has not 
such a good viability as stubble white or as ordinary White 
Dutch : reasonably good germination (upwards of 80 per 
cent.) should therefore be deemed quite satisfactory. 

As matters stand at present, farmers purchasing New Zealand 
white clover usually do so entirely in the dark; they may be giving 
lip to 6s. per lb. for an article only equal in value to White Dutch 
(about 2s. 6d.) or they may be acquiring seed approximating more 
closely to the value ( 1 2s . 6d. ) of wild white . Despite the results of 
tests, and the undoubted value of the best New Zealand white 
clover, it must be emphasized that disappointment will fre- 
quently follow the use of this seed. It is much to be desired 
therefore that those who are interested in the sale of this 
important and valuable product will take the necessary steps 
to put the marketing of the seed on a really satisfactory 
pedigree basis, supported by properly authenticated tests as 
to the genuineness and reliability of the strains. It cannot 
be assumed that all old sward white clover from New Zealand 
necessarily and always has the desired properties of per- 
sistency and longevity, and it is, therefore, important that 
seed collected from characteristic districts should be subjected, 
along with stubble white harvested under different conditions, 
to thorough test both in this country and in the Dominion. 

Thanks are due to Captain Wnlliams, M.Sc., and to Mr. 
Wm. Davies, M.Sc., for particulars and data relative to the 
Aberystwyth trials with wdiite clover. 
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GORRIEDALE SHEEP IN GREAT BRITAIN 

J. E. Nichols, M.Sc., 

Animal Breeding Research Department, Vniversify of 
Edinburgh. 

History and Description of the Corriedale Breed. — The idea 
of crosses between long-woolled sheep and Merinos was not 
new when the original experiments which led to the foundation 
of the Corriedale breed were conducted in New Zealand about 
60 years ago. At first, there was considerable antipathy to the 
development of a type of sheep which would provide simul- 
taneously good wool and good mutton, but it was soon 
recognized that there were distinct possibilities in the breeding 
of Romney Marsh-Merino cross-breds. In 1878, the fl.ock, which 
had been founded about 10 years previously by selection of 
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breeding stock from this cross, was dispersed, but this and 
the following decades saw the beginning of a series of similar 
experiments involving the use of long-woolled breeds other 
than the Romney Marsh. The most popular breed was the 
Lincoln, but English Leicester, Border Leicester, and Romney 
Marsh rams were used on Merino ewes in some of the original 
flocks with the idea of reaching a type of sheep which would 
be hardy, would produce a heavy fleece of good wool, and, at 
the same time, provide a useful lamb for fattening purposes, 
Puigorous selection w^as practised in all the flocks, the succeeding 
generations being inbred, and only in some cases was blood 
introduced from crosses other than the original. A record of 
the experiments w^'as begun in 1903, and in 1916 flocks were 
accepted for registration by the New Zealand Sheepbreeders' 
Association on the condition that the flocks should be the 
progeny of 15 years’ continued inbreeding of the half-bred 
stock of Merinos and any pure breed of long-wool. The 
desired t^^^e has since been carefully selected and drastic 
culling enforced by inspection, with the result that a con- 
siderable uniformity of type has been attained. 

The chief consideration has been the dual-j^urpose utility 
of the required type so that the general body conformation of 
Corriedale sheep to-day is essentially that of a typical mutton 
breed in that the shoulders and brisket are wide and deep, 
the ribs well sprung and filling up well behind the shoulders ; 
a level back with a broad loin and the thighs deep with 
gigots of good form. The legs are straight, set square on the 
body, with good bone of moderate length ; the head is broad, 
hornless, and carried on a well-developed neck. The fleece 
extends to cover the legs and to give a pronounced woolly 
topknot on the head ; over the body the fleece is very dense 
and 0 ^ 611137 - distributed, yielding a large proportion of 56’s 
wool. The crimp is very definite and even throughout the 
length of the staples. 

Gorriedales in Great Britain, — Corriedale sheep were shown 
in this country at the Wembley Exhibition, and at the close 
of the exhibition the two rams and three ewes, born in 
September-October, 1924, were acquired by Mr. James Piper, 
of The Grange, Burntisland, Fife, who was also negotiating 
for the shipment of a number of Corriedales to this country 
for the purpose of conducting experiments on wool improve- 
ment. These sheep, 10 rams and 20 ewes, born in September-, 
October, 1925, were released from quarantine in the begiiming 
of July, 1926, and the writer wishes to express here his most 
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grateful appreciation of the very complete facilities which are 
being aftbrded by Mx. Piper for the Mi obserYatioii of his 
flock by the Animal Breeding Research Department. 

The Wembley Exhibition sheep were unshorn on their 
arrival in Fife in October, 1925, but were partially clipped 
then ; the fleece was about 5|»6in. in length, and, of this, 
about 4 in. were removed preparatory to placing the sheep 
under their winter conditions. It is the policy to test sheep 
under precisely similar conditions of management to those 
under which the commercial flock exists, but for about 10 days 
after this partial shearing the sheep were housed at night and 
afterwards allowed the free run of a small field, with the use 
of a shed ii desired. Later, the sheep were on the hill, running 
up to 700 feet and much exposed. Extra food in the form of 
a few turnips was given. The winter was particularly bad 
with much changeable weather, and at one time the sheep 
had to be dug out of snowdrifts, but they stood the climate 
remarkably well. 

The ewes w^ere lambed down in a sheltered paddock, and 
the first lamb to be boim, on April 5, 1926, was a pure Corriedale. 
This lamb was carefully examined and a photograph (Plate I) 
taken on April 15. A close study of the types of lambs’ coats is 
important in all sheep-breeding work, and it was found that 
the pure Corriedale lamb possesses a dense, fine coat of great 
uniformity over the surface of the neck and body. Regularly 
disposed throughout the fine coat are numbers of coarser 
kempy fibres such as occur in the coats of the lambs of many 
breeds of sheep, and wliich may persist or may be completely 
shed as in the Merino. In the early stages of the lamb’s post- 
natal existence, these fibres constitute a coat which is of great 
value in providing resistance to the weather, and, as such, 
are of considerable survival value and economic importance. 
These fibres increase markedly in relative numbers on the legs, 
and exist also on the head, but, while the general appearance, 
particularly of the legs, is hairy, the fine woolly undercoat 
which is in evidence later is well developed. In the Corriedale, 
this kempy protective coat is rapidly shed, leaving a dense, 
uniform fleece of excellent quality extending well over the 
head and legs. In all, three pure Corriedale lambs have been 
obtained from the three Corriedale ewes ; these lambs are of 
an excellent type, well boned, standing square, with good 
shoulders and well-sprung ribs. 

As yet, there has been no opportunity of examining closely 
Corriedale wool grown under natural conditions in this country. 




Fig, 2. — Corriedale and Cheviot lamb. 


Copyright photographs : Animal Breeding Mesmrsh 
To face ion.a& Dmartmenf. Mtlbiburah Tfnnrprsniit 







Fig. 3.— Lincoln. 36s. 


Examples of Staples. 


Fig, 4. — Merino. CGs. 

„ 5. — Corriedale Lamb : 8 monihs 
fleece. 


liepwdudim X I, 


Copyright photographs : Animal Bmding Rmareh 
Department^ Edinburgh tfniversiSy, 
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Tiie fleeces of the sheep e^xhibited at Wembley had been 
considerably mutilated by constant handling, and the sheep 
newly imported were subjected to much iinmersiori by sea 
water during a stormy Channel passage, followed by 28 days' 
close confinement in quarantine ; these latter sheep have, 
notwithstanding these unfavourable experiences, clipped 
fleeces of 5|- in. for about eight months' growth, and averaging 

9 lb. for the rams and lb. for the ewes. The wool is of good 
quality (New Zealand Corriedale fleeces contain a good pro- 
portion of 56's quality, ranging to 46's on the biitcli), very 
elastic, and the fleece is of great density/' throughout, the 
uniform compactness of the fleece being preserved by a 
regular network of binding fibres traversmg the staples, 
together with an exceedingly regular crimp, which is well 
defined throughout the complete length of the staples. Plate II 
shows typical staples from the imported sheep compared with 
Lincohi and Merino staples. 

When shorn, the sheep display their excellent mutton type, 
being squarely built and handling well ; in the clipped 
condition, it can be seen that the fleece tends to split up along 
definite cleavage lines into irregular polygonal-shaped staples 
such as are typical of the Merino. This stapling is peculiar 
to very dense fine-wooUed sheep and can serve as a useful 
indication of these characters. 

Crosses with other Breeds. — ^The intention is primarily to 
examine the possibilities of the Corriedale as a pure breed, 
and, as such, the experiment here outlined is weU worthy of 
serious attention and consideration by all sheepbreeders ; 
but the rams were also allowed to run with a number of ewes 
of various sorts, and a description of the cross-bred Iambs 
is of interest, particularly when it is realized that observation 
of the behaviour of pure breeds in crosses is of great use in 
assessing the value of the pure-bred itself so far as mutton- 
producing qualities are concerned. 

|The cross lambs were examined on June 25, 1926, being 
then on the average 6 to 8 weeks old ; by the Corriedale ram 
5 North Country Cheviot ewes had produced 6 Iambs ; 

10 Border Leicester X Cheviot (half-bred) gimmers, 11 lambs ; 

1 Border Leicester x Cheviot ewe, 2 lambs : 5 Dorset Horn, ' 
ewe lambs, 5 lambs ; and 22 Border Leicester x Blackface 
ewes, 37 lambs. The lambs were all of good mutton type 
with well-developed gigots, and, while the Dorset Horn ' cross 
lambs appeared small owmg to their being the offspring of 

'*ve lambs, they were particularly promising as mutton sheep. 
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It is proposed to keep all the lambs until their first shearing, 
since the experiment is primarily concerned with wool 
characters. 

In the Cheviot cross, there are distinct traces of the neck 
folds — a character of the Corriedale derived from the marked 
folds of the Merino. The fleece extends farther down the 
legs than in the pure Cheviot and a woolly forelock is more 
or less developed. All the lambs showed traces of the kempy 
outer coat still persisting, and while, in general, the individual 
coats were fairly uniform over the whole body, in some cases 
a distinct kempiness -was noticeable, particularly in the lower 
thigh region. In these cases, the crimp was not at all well 
defined throughout the fleece, but, on the whole, a fine crimp 
appears typical of this cross, although the crimp is not so 
definite or regular as in either the Corriedale or the Cheviot. 
The natal spiral formation of the locks was distinct, the 
spirals being small and close, while, in general appearance, 
the coat showed certain indications of the peculiar Merino 
type of stapling to which reference has been made. Compared* 
with the Corriedale X Cheviot cross, the half-bred cross 
Iambs have a slightly better developed woolly forelock, a 
very uniform coat with fine wmol well down the legs, and 
a typical Corriedale crimp. 

The lambs from the Border Leicester X Blackface ewes 
by the Corriedale ram are interesting in that, wkile the coat 
is coarser than in the other crosses, with considerable hairiness 
on the thighs, there is a well-defined Merino type crimp 
throughout the uniformly dense coat. This crimp is particularly 
well marked on the shoulder, and there is distinct improve- 
merit on the normal Border Leicester x Blackface fleece. 

The Dorset Horn cross lambs are the most interesting in 
many ways. On casual inspection, it is noticeable that the 
neck folds are here as well developed as in the pure 
Corriedale, if not more so, and the close, dense coat presents 
also the appearance of the Merino stapling. Since both these 
characters are peculiar to the Merino, it would appear that 
there is, in this cross, some considerable evidence in favour 
of the view, w^hich has not been disproved by records, that 
there are traces of Merino blood in the present-day Dorset 
Horn breed. While the coat has a distinct similarity to that 
of typical Down lambs, the crimp is not well defined. The 
head and legs are well covered with fine wool ; slight sciirs 
were found on some of the lambs. 
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Ay judged by tiie lambs' coats, it would appear tliat the 
Corriedale can contribute towards iniprovement of wool 
characters ; the hardiness of the newly born lamb, as evidenced 
by the presence of the protective kempy coat, is not interfered 
with, since the Corriedale itself possesses traces of .such a 
coat, and any tendency towards shedding this as the lamb 
grows — a desirable character of economic importance — is 
preserved. While in some cases, as in the Corriedale-Border 
Leicester X Blackface cross, there may be a reduction in 
amount and coarseness of this protective layer, such redaction 
would appear to be amply compensated for by the facts 
of increased density of the fleece and of well-marked natal 
spirals with a more definite crimp, resulting in a more compact 
coat, which is, in effect, a better protection against adverse” 
climatic conditions than a longer and more open hairy coat. 

:;jc :!« 

CHARACTERS WHICH DETERMINE THE 
ECONOMIC VALUE OF GRASSES 
IV. PERSISTENCY AND AGGRESSIVENESS 
{Conclusion.) 

Professopv R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

With reference to all but the shortest duration leys, a 
fundamental property for a herbage grass is to be persistent 
and aggressive — ^to hold the ground well and to compete 
successfully against undesirable plants. 

Persistency depends on the ability of individual plants to 
become long-lived perennials despite the influences of the 
environmental factors — biotic, soil and climate — as a whole. 
Aggressiveness implies an ability to spread and win more and 
more ground at the expense of other species. 

Aggressiveness. — A plant can only be highly aggressive if 
it has either the power of spreading by the development of 
runners, root stocks or suckers, or of freely setting seed and 
developing established seedlings despite the methods of 
management. The great majority of our valuable herbage 
grasses are not creeping plants, consequent^, in the case of 
most species, the individual plants are necessarily spot 
bound." Within certain limits, however, '' spot bound " 
plants can be ' aggressive, inasmuch as the area covered by 
each plant will be large in proportion to the amount of tillering. 
Plants, like- perennial rye-grass and cocksfoot, may, however, 
he relatively aggressive compared with other plants ff, a 
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result of a higher persistency, they can withstand the condi- 
tions better, and hold their own against truly aggressive 
competitors. 

Vegetative Aggressiveness . — Wild white clover is the out- 
standing example of a highly valuable pasture plant capable 
of winning ground by vegetative means — ^the development of 
rnmiers. Many of the bent grasses and smooth-stalked meadow 
grass are aggressive by the same means. Unfortunately, 
however, in this country these latter species do not rank high 
as pasture plants. The same is true of the creeping red 
fescues. The strains of meadow foxtail vary considerably in 
their capacity for creeping, but even the best cannot compare 
with some of the bents in this respect. 

^ Seeding Aggressiveness . — The extent to which pasture 
plants maintain themselves on the oldest permanent swards, 
by seeding and the production of seedlings, is an exceedingly 
important problem which has never received the critical 
study it deserves. That the great majority of plants are 
aggressive, at least to some extent, by this means can hardly 
be doubted. Critical herbage analyses, by the method of 
teasing out the plants from selected turves, frequently show the 
presence of a very considerable number of seedlings. Italian 
rye-grass, rough-stalked meadow grass, timothy (particularly 
in a cereal crop) and wild white clover, for example, are not 
infrequent arable land weeds, and foU owing soon after sward 
afford evidence of seeding. The early unsown entry of wild 
white clover, rough-stalked meadow grass and crested 
dogstail, on swards in many districts, is again evidence of 
abundant seeding in a previous sward. That seedlings can 
establish themselves in very considerable quantities on swards 
is shown, for example, by the manner in which Yorkshire fog 
and yellow rattle become exceedingly aggressh^'e on meadows 
which, year after year, are cut rather late for hay. Perhaps 
an almost better example is the annual yellow suckling clover 
which, in some districts, is an important element in the herbage 
even on comparatively dense swards. The aggressiveness of 
annual plants is purely a matter of ability to produce 
an abundance of seed, a fair proportion of which will develop 
seedlings.* Annuals, as aggressive pastui’e plants, assume very 
great importance in. dry and relatively dry regions in Aus- 
tralia, where little clovers, with excellent seeding properties, 
like Trifolmm ghmerafum, T. striatum, and T. tomentosum, 
rank as very valuable herbage plants. 

^Subterranean clover is the outstanding example of an aggressive 
annual — a plant wMch is endowed with particularly favourable seeding 
habits. 
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Under pasture conditions, seed can only be developed if 
some proportion of the flowering heads are either totally 
neglected or not grazed by stock until the seed is ripe. The 
seed may then be distributed by natural shedding or by 
passing through the animals. It is generally supposed that 
cattle are better seed distributors than sheep, though it i>s 
certain that seed can to some extent pass through sheep 
without losing its powers of germination. It is true that 
cattle are more prone to eat inflorescences than are sheep, 
so that sheep grazing favours natural shedding more than 
cattle. Sheep do not, however, entirely neglect inflorescences, 
and there is some evidence for thinking that they perhaps 
prefer flowering heads, bearing ripe seed, to immature heads. 
It is probable, too, that the establishment of naturally shed 
seed is more favoured on sheep than on cattle pastures, since, 
sheep being in greater number than cattle, the amount of 
trampling by the sheep must contribute very materially to the 
chances of seedlings, developed on the surface, obtaining a 
hold on the ground. 

Crested dogstail is the outstanding example of a plant which 
is very largely allowed by stock to produce an abundant 
seed harvest, the seed heads being almost entirely neglected, 
and its aggressiveness on pastures must be attributed to this 
fact, accompanied by an ability for seedling establishment. 
The same is very largely the case with the bent grasses, the 
abundance of which is, probably, due as much to seeding 
aggressiveness as to anything else. Wild white clover is 
another plant which, to some extent at all events, is usually 
allowed to produce ripe seed, and its aggressiveness is probably 
as much due to natural shedding, and dispersal through cattle 
in particular, as to its powers of vegetative propagation, 

A fair proportion of ripe seed spikes of peremiial rye-grass, 
also, are usually to be found on old pastures. Spealdng broadly, 
however, we know far too little as to the extent to which all 
kinds of stock graze inflorescences and at what precise stage 
of ripening these are taken. 

Having regard to the fact that old pastures are, to some 
extent, reinforced by seedling establishment, it is somewhat 
remarkable that renovating* mixtures on established swards 
are so seldom a real sxiccess. This may be due to the fact 
that much of the seed, naturally produced on pa»stures, would 
be over-ripe and hard ’’ before distribution and would, 
therefore, germinate over a very long period, thus affording 
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the seedlings the widest possible range of conditions for 
establishment . 

Seeds which have passed through animals would also be 

sown together with a medium in which to germinate and 
establish themselves, and would probably he more favourably 
placed than those broadcast in a renovating mixture. The 
possible importance of harrowing and rolling takes on a new 
aspect if seedling establishment is realty an important factor 
in pasture management. The desirability of using a tined 
implement wnuld, howm-^er, seem to be suggested, since this 
w'ould do so much more to make for conditions favourable to 
establishment than merely the chain harrow. 

In the management of range pastures in America, and that 
of much bush-burn country in New Zealand, spelling ’’ on a 
rotational basis of an adequate number of years, or allowing 
the grass to groW' on and produce ripe seed at regular intervals, 
is recognized as an important means of maintenance. 

'ASpeliiiig ” has never been a general grassland practice 
in this country, but, as a possible method of rejuvenating old 
swards, it is worthy of experimentation — much of course 
deipending upon the personnel of the sward and on the after- 
treatment. Spelling ” is obviously not incompatible with 
taking the mow' ers over xiastiires at about hay time to remove 
inflorescences and to maintain a leafy grow’th. From the point 
of view' of seed production, a pasture wnuld only need to be 
occasionally spelled and in a year favourable to seed pro- 
duction ; that is to say, in a dry year (for example, such as 
1911 or 1921) w^hen a fair proportion of bare ground 'would 
result in the autumn and w'hen the spelling, as such, would 
have largely militated against the effects of the drought. ‘I* 

Persistency. — The persistency of grasses is influenced by a 
large number of factors. Bruce Levy,J in New Zealand, 
wkose work on grasslands has added a great deal to our know^- 
ledge of the problem, recognizes the followmig as the more 
important factors : (1) soil fertility ; (2) soil moisture content ; 
(3) intensity of light and shade ; (4) cHmate ; (5) gro-wflh form 

Hard ” is here used lather in the sense of “ dormancy.’’ There 
is no doubt that, in general, seeds over-ripened are capable of longer 
periods of doiniancy than seed under-ripe. This is known to be 'the 
ease wdth crested dogstail, for example. 

t See Stapled on, R. G., ^"Pasture Problems : Drought Resistance.” 
Jo^rn. Agric, Science, Vol. Y, No. 2, 1912. 

I Levy, E. Bruce, The^ Grasslands of New Zealand : Pioliminary 
Ecological Classification of Species.” N.Z, Journ. AgHc., Yo\. XXX 
No. 6, dime, 1925 . 
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of plant ; (6) seasonal growth of the plant ; (7) palatability 
of the plant. It follows that the persistency of plants can only 
be judged in relation to the sum effect of all the environmental 
factors. No single species of grass is therefore persistent or 
not persistent — each will be persistent under one set of con- 
ditions and short-lived and soon annihilated under another 
set of conditions. The recognition of this obvious fact is 
fundamental — a fact which has, however, been largely over- 
looked and probably in no respect more than in relation to 
soil fertility. Each species, Bruce Levy insists, has its very 
definite fertility requirements. It is of no avail to sow species 
with high fertility requirements on soils completely lacking 
in this respect. On a poor habitat, it is far better to have 
sheep’s fescue, bent and Yorkshire fog than perennial rye- 
grass and cocksfoot. Having regard to the importance of leaf 
development, and presupposing proper management in relation 
to that leaf development, there is not the least doubt that, 
on a very poor soil, a sward, consisting of robust plants of 
bent and sheep’s fescue and fairly robust plants of Yorkshire 
fog, would produce more leaf per acre per annum than starved 
and stunted plants of perennial rye-grass and cocksfoot. 
It is, therefore, of particular importance to recognize the 
fertility requirements of the different species : especially is 
this so in reference to the selection of long-duration seeds 
mixtures. 

Bruce Levy’s classification, in so far as a number of the 
grasses of importance in this country is concerned, is given 
in the table at the top of the next page. 

His very low fertility class is chiefly filled by grasses of no 
application in this country, while he points out that, generally 
speaking, both annual grasses and annual clovers are associated 
mainly with the low and ver}' low fertility classes. 

If the classification is taken to apply to grazed pastures 
rather than to meadows, and this is what Bruce Levy has in 
mind in the main, the grasses would seem to behave in this 
country much as they do in New Zealand. Tall fescue has not, 
however, such high fertility requirements as the New Zealand 
classification suggests, while neither timothy nor meadow 
fescue acquit themselves well on soils of average fertility. 
Cocksfoot in this country could also be extended into the 
high-fertility class and perennial rye-grass into the extremely 
high -fertility class, while, with us, bent and sheep’s fescue 
would be the most important grasses in the very low fertility 
class* ' 
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Name of pasture 
plant 

Extremely 

high 

fertility 

High 

fertility 

Moderately 

high 

fertility 

Average 

fertility 

AIo derat ely 
low 

fertility 

Low 

fertility 

Very 

low 

fertility 

Meadow foxtail . . 
Soiigii-stalked 

4 

4" 

~r 

-- 

— 



meadow grass 

1 

-}- 

+ 


■— 

~~ 

— 

Tali fescue 

-i- 

I 

4- 


-- 

— 


Timothy . . 

+ 

+ 

1 

+ 



--- 

Italian rye - grass 

4- 

4 . 

4" 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

Meadow fescue . . 

— 

4- 

+ 

4- 

1 

— 


Perennial rye -grass 


■4 

4- 

+ 

— 


— 

Yorkshire fog 


4- 

4 . 

+ 


d“- 

— 

Cocksfoot 


— 

4- 

d- 

+ ; 



Crested dogstail. . 

— 


+ 

4" 

4" 


— 

Bent (x4. vtdgaris) 
Heath grass {Tri- 



— 

— 

4- 

d- 

•~h 

— 

odia decumhens) 

— 


— 



4- 

d- 


It follows that the aTbihty of a grass to withstand adverse 
treatment, such as extra heavy grazing, will largely depend on 
whether it is satisfied as to fertility, soil moisture, climate 
and other environmental factors. A grass may survive 
moderately well if but one of a number of more or less essential 
factors are operating against it, w'^hile if several factors are so 
operating it cannot be expected long to survive. 

This is well seen, for example, in the case of lucerne in the 
Marlborough district of New Zealand, where, on a vsoil ideal 
for lucerne production if aided by phosphatic manures and 
proper treatment, the crop is able to survive heavy and almost 
continuous winter grazing right into the crowns, an abuse 
which it could not tolerate under less favourable conditions. 
Equally, on soils of very high fertility, timothy may sometimes 
survive in considerable quantity as a pasture grass, while, on 
soils of even high fertility, it is seldom really abundant except 
on meadows. 

It is well, however, again to insist that, because a plant 
does survive under the effect of some one adverse condition, 
by virtue of the extreme suitability of all other conditions, 
it is not to say that the plant is not lowered in aggregate 
productivity by the continued operation of the one unfavour- 
able factor. 

In so far as the Mglit or shade requirements of the grasses 
are concerned, it must always be remembered that this is a 
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factor largely under control. Heavy and continuous grazing 
will tend to favour the light demandeis or, at least, the light 
toierators rather than the shade demanders, and, amongst, 
the former, are undoubtedly to be classed relatively undesir- 
able grasses like bent and sweet vernal grass. 

Within limits, too, fertility is under control, and, as far as 
is economically possible, the endeavour should be, as Bruce 
Levy has said, to raise the fertility of our pasture-bearing 
lands up to the minimum standard demanded by thriving 
perennial rj^e-grass plants. 

The effect of palatability on the extent to which grasses 
are defoliated, under pasture conditions, has abeady been 
referred to. In this connexion, it should be emphasized that in 
the case of all the more valuable grasses, with the exception 
of meadow foxtail and smooth-stalked meadow grass (if this 
is a really valuable grass), the crowns ” are situated at or 
above ground level. 

It has been pointed out, by Stapledon and Davies, f that 
early spring grazing, at a time when grasses are starting into 
growth, but before they have attained to really rapid develop- 
ment, has the most injurious effect on the earMer and more 
rapid-growing grasses. The bent grasses are late in starting 
and are neglected at this period, while, when they attain to a 
more critical stage, growth is so abundant that they are 
again largely neglected in favour of more palatable species. 

This is a sequence of events which is largely responsible for 
the rapid spread of bent, especially on soils of a fertility class 
not sufficiently good to help perennial lye-grass, timothy 
and cocksfoot to stand up against the heavy differential 
grazing. Although bent is often fairly abundant, on Leicester- 
shire and Romney Marsh fattening pastures, for example, it 
seldom, i£ ever, dominates such pastures. On these pastures, 
not only does the soil fertility tend to favour perennial rye- 
grass, but the best practice does not countenance heavy 
early spring grazing. 

The influence of seasonal growth stage in relation to per- 
sistency is equally well exemplified by the behaviour of tall 
oat-grass on pastures. This is one of the earliest grasses to 
start growth in the spring. It is heavily grazed while in this 
succulent stage and, consequently, on pastures regularly 

* There are indications, however, that the different strains of some 
of the more important species vary somewhat widely in this respect. 

t See Stapledon, B, ^ G., and Davies, Wm. , Adidsory Bnli, No. 1, XJniv, 
Coll, of Wales, Agric. Dept., Aberystwyth. 
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subjected to early spring grazing, it is a grass that is but 
seldom met with ; indeed it is very quickly killed out of 
temporary leys subjected to this treatment. 

To sum up then, it is evident that persistency is a matter 
very largely amenable to the control of the farmer. The 
biotic factor — ^the grazing animal — ^is or should be entirely 
imder the farmer’s control ; the fertility factor is largely 
under his control ; while in the formation of new pastures 
the selection of a seeds mixture, and the character of the 
after management, are subject absolutely to the will of the 
farmer. 

s|! sk Jl: ❖ *1= 

ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURE^— II 

{Gomlmion,) 

C. A. Caiibkok Bhown, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., 

InstiMe of Agricultural Engineering, U7iiversity of Oxford. 

The Use of Energy. — ^The previous article dealt witti the 
question of supply of electricity from the point of view of the 
supplier. His ideals it was seen, is to deliver a maximum 
quantity of his product, to have the radius of his delivery 
as short as possible and to be able to spread the supply as 
evenly as possible over the whole twenty-four hours. We will 
now suppose that he has found his ideal, not fiiUj?^, but 
suf&cientty realized, and that we have a supply of energy 
awaiting us at the terminals on our ovm premises, to be used 
when required. Our immediate and ultimate object is to use 
tills energy to our best advantage. 

The electrification of the farm-house will probably be the 
first consideration. As its requirements in this respect differ 
in no material degree from those of any other dwelhng-hoiise, 
there is no need to go into the question here. But when it 
comes to electrifying the farm, two questions at once arise : 
how to set about it ? is it going to make any difference in the 
existing methods of working ? On the practical solution of 
the former question mil depend the answer to be given tO' 
the latter. 

If the substitution of electric for the ^ older forms of power 
is to be successful, there must be kept in view, not only the 
question of cheaper running, which depends on the' local 
cost of energy, but the^ other inherent characteristics of 
electrical operation, , which lead, of course, to economies 
themselves. These are chiefly, flexibility,, which permits of the 
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use of portable motors and apparatus, and of the arrangement 
of remote controls of machines and apparatus, cleanliness 
and silence of running, reliabihty and robustness, precision 
and efficiency. Any change-over to electric drive should be 
carried out with a view to taking the best advantage, eventual 
if not immediate, of each of these points. 

The change need not necessarily be violent- or drastic. If 
a farmer is building new premises or considerably altering 
his old, he can of course so dispose his machinery and equipment 
as to secure the best results from electrical operation. But 
we will suppose that the farm considered is already equipped 
with some form of engine, the usual line of shafting, and- 
belt drive to the various machines — chaff-cutter, grinding 
machine, cake-breaker, etc. — such being the condition w’hich 
is most usually found. It may not be desirable to undertake 
any considerable outlay in structural alterations or redis- 
position of the various machines. In this case, the obvious 
method will be to replace the engine by an electric motor. 

Here it must be remembered that no form of engine or 
motor is perfectly efficient, using efficient ’’ in the technical 
sense. That is to say, that no form of engine or motor 
reproduces, as work done, the full amount of the energy 
put into it. But the electric motor, even under ordinary 
conditions, is a more efficient machine than its rivals, and, 
when care and thought are taken to secure what are, for it, 
the most favourable conditions, it may become a very efficient 
servant indeed, giving us back in work a maximum percentage 
of the units of energy for which we pay. We must now ccmsider 
what these conditions are and how they are to be reproduced 
on the farm. 

Siipx30se the existing barn machinery to consist of a grinding 
machine, requiring 5 h.p. to drive it, a chaff-cutter requiring 
3 h.p., a cake-breaker requiring 2 h.p., all driven from a common 
line of shafting : suppose, too, that the shafting is continued 
through to the dairy to drive the appliances there, which 
take, say, 1 h.p. The heaviest single machine to be driven 
from the power system is the grinder, taking 5 h.p., so that 
the electric motor, which drives the shafting, must be at least 
of 5 h.p. rating. With such an arrangement it would not be 
possible to run any of the other machines while the grinding 
machine is running — ^this need not be a disadvantage — ^but 
it would be possible to run any two of the others simultaneously, 
as well as any of them singly. ■ 

The * ordinary electric motor is' now. built to, run- at.., its 

,R 2 
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iYi^. yiTmiT?i efficiency, say 85 per cent., when it is w’orking in 
the region of its full load, and the efficiency of worMng falls 
as the load is taken off.^ That is to say, that the 5 h.p. will 
have its maximnin efficiency when worMng at the rate of 
5 h.p., hut it will not be so efficient at 3 h.p., 2 h.p., or 1 h.p. 
In fact, wffien wwldng at 1 h.p. rate (driving the dairy appliances 
alone), that is, at one-fifth of full load, the efficiency may he 
as low as 50 per cent. This latter figure means that, when 
working at the rate of 1 h.p., we are purchasing energy 
equivalent to w^orMng at the rate of 2 h.p. ; thus the dairy 
work, when running alone, is costing more for power than it 
need. The same applies, in a modified degree, to the case ^ 
in which the 3 h.p., or the 2 h.p., machme is worMng separately. 
It is seen that the one-motor system — or group-drive system 
— does not produce the most efficient results ; in other words, 
it fads to secure minimum running costs and thus reduces 
the advantage to be obtained from the use of electrical power. 

The ideal way, to get such results, is to fit each separate 
machine with a motor, suited to its own power and speed 
requirements, and independently controlled. Then each 
motor can run separately at its maximum efficiency and 
running costs will be at a minimum. The disadvantage 
of this lies in the increased first cost of the extra motors and 
equipment ; consequently, the most usual method is to 
compromise between the two systems by having several 
arrangements of group-drive. 

For instance, a 5 h.p. motor might be used as required to 
drive either the grinder or the chaff-cutter ; a separate 1 h.p. 
motor might be permanently installed in the dairy for its sole 
use ; a portable 2 h.p. motor could be used for driving the 
cake-breaker and any other similarly powered machines, 
root-cutters, circular saws, etc. 

Existing installations on farms are carried out on lines 
similar to the systems here indicated, but there is another 
factor which may influence the future trend of equipping 
and running the farm electrically. As mentioned earlier, ,the 
type of load which the supply engineer prefers — and wMch 
he is often willing to give special tariff rates to encourage — ^is 
a steady load over a long period. If each individual, farmer 
can develop such a load, he will eventually reap the benefit 
in the form of reduced tariff rates. This has a more' direct 
appeal to consumers whose fixed charge is based, not on the 

What is here described is not peculiar to the electric motor. It is 
common to all forms of motive power. 
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rateable value of the premises, but, as in some cases, on their 
'' maximum demand/’ The “ maximum demand ” of any 
consumer is the largest load (rate of using energy) which he 
puts on the system at any one time, irrespective of the total 
amount of energy he uses. In the example given, where the 
one 5 h.p. motor is used, the “ maximum demand ” would 
be 5 h.p., although the average demand might only be 2 or 
3 h.p. 

The size of the distribution and supply lines depends on the 
'' maximum demand ” — not on the total energy consumed — 
and thus it mil pay both the supply company and, eventually, 
the consumer to keep down the “ maximum demand,” at 
the same time maldng the total consumption as high as 
possible. Since the total consumption is the product of the 
rate of working and the time during which this rate is main- 
tained, the required condition is obtained by working at a 
low, steady rate over a long period. 

This condition would be met by limiting the maximum 
power of any single machine to, say, 3 h.p. Where any one of 
the machines alread}^ in use on the farm is much larger, it would 
be advisable to substitute a smaller machine, hut this would 
not necessarily require to be done at once, and the farmer would 
have time to feel his way and develop the new system gradually. 
The work which the older machine accomplished, say, in 
two hours, might take three or four hours with the new ; thus, 
while the actual amount of energy consumed would be the same, 
the maximum demand ” would be reduced. It would be an 
easy matter to arrange that no more than one machine should 
be run at one time ; the various operations would thus be 
successive and separate, and the work spread out over the day. 
Such operations as water pumping and low-rate water heating 
could be started up automatically after midnight, and auto- 
Biaticahy stopped before the day loads come on. 

It may be objected that, unless this method of working is 
begun right aivay, the advantage is lost because the overhead 
lines win have already been erected to cope with the old 
'' maximum demand.” This objection would be valid enough 
if only immediate needs were to be considered. But there is 
future development to be thought of. If a certain number 
of farmers act as pioneers, gradually developing the method, 
and learning to operate it successfully, they wiE set an example 
for new consumers, who will be able to start off confidently 
on the right lines from the first. This wiE mean that the 
supply ■ company will be able to serve many new consumers 
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without any alteration to the existing traBsmission lines. 
The financial burden of these lines will then be shared by the 
new consumers and, thus, the original consumers will benefit 
by a reduction of tariff. 

The method outlined, of low maximum demand/’ is, 
from the technical as, w^ell as the economic point of view, 
the ideal method of emplojdng electrical power. Whether it 
is possible for the farmer so to plan his daily work as to adopt 
this method in its entirety is a question that can be solved 
only by extended experience on the part of such farmers, 
as are in a position to modify their present programme, for 
a period long enough to subject the new method to a thorough 

test. 5{: tjc 

JUNE ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bokd, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Motes. — June was '' the dry month ” of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, and in most years it is characterized by 
abundance of sunshine, little effective rainfall and a tendency 
to dry and bake the soil. On the average of many years, June 
stands third in the order of dryness in the rainfall records of 
England and Wales, April and May having less rain. It is 
noteworthjr, howuver, that the average figure for June (2*33 in.) 
is almost identical with that (2-34 in.) for February, which 
has the opposite reputation. Other old names for June, having 
agrieuitural significance, were Woed-monath, or -weed month, 
and Braeck-monatli, which probably refers to summer- 
fallowing operations. 

Vegetative development is very rapid under the conditions 
of soil, light and temperature, typical of Jmie. Pasture herbage 
grows faster than the normal number of cattle can consume it, 
with the result that some parts of the fields are allowed to 
run to seed w"hile the cattle prefer to graze where the sward 
is shorter and more nutritious. Under the new system of 
pasture management, the excess produce of June is to be 
mown for winter fodder. In this month also, meadow grasses 
throw up their flower stalks ; clovers, beans and peas come 
into bloom, and com comes into ear towards the end of the 
month. Weeds are equally active in growth : those among 
root crops necessitate the constant use of the hoe, which may 
or may not be beneficial to the condition of the soil according 
to circumstances ; - but, generally, hoeing does good, apart 
from its effect on weeds, if carried out in June. Weeds among 
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com crops at tills stage are less easily attacked. Ckaiiock 
in bloom may be very completely destroyed by spraying ; 
docks and tliistles may be pulled ; but weeds of tbe grass 
species must for tlie most part be left till after harvest. As 
regards thistles, there is an old saying that '' If you cut your 
thistles before St. John (June 24), jou will have two in place 
of one,” but this does not apply to pulling. Moreover, on 
pastures, several times cutting in the one season is the most 
effective method so far found for eradicating the common 
or creeping tliistle. 

Boot Crops. — The singling of mangolds, sugar beet, and 
in northern districts, swedes, an occupation which absorbs 
much of the labourers’ time in June, is commonly not begun 
early enough ; but the emphasis which has recently been laid 
on this point, in connexion with sugar beet growing and the 
experimental results quoted for that purpose, has impressed 
on farmers the desirability of early spacing of the seedlings. 
Where it is necessary to choose between crops that are all 
requiring singling at the same time, probably priority should 
be given to that with the thickest braird, which would usually 
be sugar beet. Swedes, being capable of more rapid recovery 
than mangolds and sugar beet in the early stages after singling, 
may suffer less than mangolds from delay in thinning. Some- 
times it is best to go over the crop rapidly at the first operation, 
leaving the plants in feunches, which may be thinned to single 
plants later. The actual singling is best done by hand ; but, 
where the hoe is used, the surplus plants should be cut out 
without removing too much soil from the roots of the plant 
left. Sometimes the singled seedlings are so much exposed 
as to wilt and topple over after the operation. On the other hand 
experiments on hand versus hoe singling of swedes at Cockle 
Park in the years 1905-7 were, on the whole, slightly in favour 
of the hoe. 

As regards the best width between drills and spacing in the 
rows, experiments with mangolds and swedes have shown that 
within reasonable limits, width of spacing has not a great 
effect on yield. With 24 inch drilling, there is little to be 
gained by leaving the plants closer than 10 inches apart in 
the rows. The spacing of sugar beet under British conditions 
is now under experiment, but the results of trials carried 
out at Garforth (Yorks.) last year may be mentioned. The 
trial was conducted in triplicate and the figures reported 
are averages of the three sets. As regards widths between 
drills' on the flat, heavier 3 nelds of washed beet were obtained 
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from TOWS 24 in. apart than from rows 20 in. or 16 in. apart. 
It will he interesting to observe whether further trials confirm 
this result, but many growers in this country are of opinion 
that the close rows recommended on Continental experience 
are not, ^ under British conditions, better than the widths 
ordinarily adopted for root crops. Possibly, however, closer 
rowing be practicable when further light has heen thrown 
on the effect of the horse hoe, particularly late horse hoeing. 

As regards different spacings of the plants in the rows, as 
might be expected, the results varied according to the widths 
of the spaces between the rows. On the 24 in. spacing, the 
yield of washed sugar beet was 10*1 tons per acre with 8 in. 
singling, and 9-7 tons with . 12 in. singling. On the 20 in. 
spacing, the best singling distance was 10 m., and on the 
16 in. spacing the yield was best with 12 m. singlmg. Probably 
further experience and experiments will point out the 
desirability of varying the singling distance according to 
other circumstances. Ordinarily it is advisable to give more 
rooin to early sown plants on well prepared soils than could 
be made -full use of by crops sown later and under less 
favourable soil conditions. 

June is the ordinary month for sowing common turnips 
in the northern half of England, while swedes are not drilled 
before June in the midland and southern counties. In districts 
w^here swedes can be drilled in May without great risk of 
mildew, they are a more valuable crop than common turnips 
driDed, a month later; but the softer turnips are better 
adapted for land that requires prolonged cleaiiiag and working 
before it can be sown, as they are both deeper rooting and 
quicker in growth. On farms where the turnip crop is grown 
for feeding on the land with sheep, moreover, it is advisable 
to provide a succession of the different kinds of turnip, viz.^ 
greystones for feeding first and yellows for consumption 
in November, before swedes are sufficiently ripe to be safely 
fed to sheep. Yellow turnips, owing to their abundant top 
growth, are a good cleaning crop and, in spite of their low 
content . of dry matter, they favourably affect the yield of 
mOk when thrown out to cows at pasture. 

HaymaMng. — ^The ' haymakmg season begins with the 
trefoil crop, which, in the southern counties, is commonly 
cut before the end of May ; rotation hay in the earlier districts 
commences to be mown about the middle of June, while 
farther north and in our upland districts, where grassland 
does not freshen until after the end of April, little grass is cut 
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until the beginning of July. In recent years, however, as a 
result of the emphasis that has been laid on the nutritive 
value , of early-cut hay, and the general ^superio^ity of June 
- as compared with July weather, there has been a notable 
tendency to start mowing at an earlier date. Early mowing 
is also a means of eradicating yellow rattle. 

The case for an attempt to secure dry fodder of a nutritive 
value, similar to that of short leafy pasture grass, was advocated 
by the writer in an article in this Jouenal in June, 1924 ; 
and research work carried out at Cambridge in 1925 and 1926 
has shown that the dry matter of pasture grass has a protein 
content and starch equivalent nearly equal to that of a 
balanced dairy cake. Many farmers will, therefore, be interested 
in the attempt that is to be made to make grass cake by 
artificial drying, while some propose to test the possibility 
of drying and harvesting' cuts of short leafy herbage by 
ordinary haymaking processes. Their chief difficulty will 
be that of getting the hay dry enough for safe stacking. 
Ensilage is another and perhaps more lilrely possibility. 

As a rule midland farmers prefer to lead the hay direct from 
the windrow instead of putting it into cock; and the use 
of the hay loader is another consideration in favour of not 
cocking. On the other hand, when heavy morning dews, 
not to say rain, have to be encountered, the labour of heaping 
in the evening may be well repaid. Hay in large cocks develops 
sufficient warmth to keep out dew, and the carting of hay 
so heaped may begin perhaps two hours earlier in the day 
than is possible where it has been left in windrow over night- 

Mowers. — The beginning of June may not be the proper 
time for overhauling mowing machines, but it is the time 
when many farmers remember to send their machines to the 
smithy. Unfortunately, many local smithies have closed 
down in recent years, and the overhauling and readjustment 
of farm machines is becoming more a naatter for the implement 
dealer and for the farmer himself. In the case of the mowing 
machine, most of the troubles met with in the worldng of the 
mechanism may be traced to faults in the cutting parts ; 
and the recognition of these faults may be a means of 
preventing others developing and, meanwhile, ensuring both 
better work and easier draught. Heavy draught, side draught, 
rapid duUing of the knife, refusal to cut close, and failure of 
the grass to fall over the knife as it should, are all indications 
of inefficient cutting, parts. 
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The principle of the cutting mechanism is simple. The 
edge ' of the knife section is one side of a pair of shears and 
the edge of the finger plate is the other. Just as a pair of 
shears can cut only when its two edges are in actual contact, 
so it is essential that the knife section shall bear upon the 
finger plate. All the finger plates in the finger bar must be 
in correct alignment, which is often not the case, especially 
when new fingers have been inserted, or when a finger has 
been accidentally bent. The edges of the finger plate become 
worn and rounded, -especially if allowed to corrode , with 
rust during the winter.' These edges must be filed to an angle. 
Sometimes also when a connecting rod has been broken, 
the new or repaired rod is slightly different in length from 
the original, with the result that the blade sections do not 
move from centre to centre of the fingers as they should. 
Another cause of this fault is the lag of the finger bar, due to 
wear at its hinges. 

WaxMe Fly. — It is common knowledge that cattle are most 
troubled by the w^arble fly in hot sunny seasons,^ and 
Dr. Walton of Bangor has shown that more warbles appear 
in the animals’ backs after a relatively dry summer than 
after a season of high rainfall. Doubtless the warble pest 
does more damage in the drier and sunnier eastern counties 
than in the more humid western districts. The Bangor figures 
also show that absence of shade — as in upland districts — 
increases the risk of infestation. Three heifers on a hill farm 
were, in March, 1926, found to have 21, 65, and 48 warbles 
respectively, while another three were quite free from larvae ; 
the latter group had grazed during the preceding summer 
in exceptionally shady and well watered fields in the lowlands, 
while the other three had become heavily infested by grazing 
on the open mountain slopes. 

There is now ample evidence of the effectiveness of a 
number of dressings for killing the warbles ; and the general 
adoption of warble destruction is much to be desired, but the 
individual farmer who wishes to protect Ms cattle from 
infestation may do so by walking them through a narrow 
bath of sheep dip, or otherwise dressing their heels and legs 
with a suitable insecticide. When the above suggestion was 
made in these notes two years ago, actual experimental 
evidence of the utility of this method was not available. 
Since then it has been tested and reported upon *}* as 

* VI Welsh Journal of Agrioulture^Yol, 111, 

t luaes, Journal of Parasitology ^ September, 1926. 
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undoubtedly preventing heavy infestation and as being both 
practical and economical for use on farms . The fluid used in the 
walldng troughs was a 2 per cent, solution of coal tar creosote 
dip. This solution probably prevented infestation by repelhng 
the fly, as other experiments have proved the effecti%’eness 
of a creosote spray for keeping flies off cattle. In the latter 
trials, one pint of tar oil to one gallon of waste engine oil was 
used. The fly does not confine itself to the heels, but lays 
also on the hind legs and the flanks, so that complete 
protection could not be ensured by the trough method alone. 

PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


Note. — Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not leas than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in towns named 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


. 

Description 

Average price per ton during week 
ending May 11 

1 * j 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 



s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

s. 

d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15J%) 

13 

16 

13 

15 

13 

5 

13 

12 

17 

7 

„ „ Lime (N. 13%) 




, 



11 

15t 

18 

1 

Sulphate of ammonia : — 











Neutral (N. 20-6%) 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

11 

11 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) 

9 

16^ 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

10 

4 

Kainit (Bot. 14%). . 

3 

2 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

15 

3 

11 

Potash salts (Pot, 30%) . . 

4 

17 




. 

4 

10 

3 

0 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 

3 

12 

3 

2 

3 

9 

3 

2 

3 

1 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-63 J%) 

9 

10 

8 

6 

8 

IS 

9 

7 

3 

6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-51^%) 

11 

10 

10 

5 

10 

16 

11 

5 

4 

6 

Basic Slag (T.P. 32%) . . 






. 

3 

11§ 

2 

3 

,, (T.P. 30%) . 



3 

2§ 

3 

i§ 

3 

9§ 

2 

4 

„ (T.P. 28%) .. 



2 

n§ 

2 

10§ 



• . 


„ (T.P. 26%) .. 


. 

2 


2 

6§ 

. 


. . 


„ (T.P. 24%) .. 



2 

2§ 


. 

2 

ii§ 

2 

2 

Ground rock phosphate {T.P.58%)i 











^''ery fin© grade 

2 

15 '! 



. 

. 

2 

15d 

0 

11 

Fine grade jj . . . . . . I 

2 

10 i 



, 

. 

2 

m 

D 

11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

3 

9 1 



3 

12 

3 

7 

1 

11 

(S.P. 33%) . . 


1 



3 

9 

. 

. 

, . 


„ (S.P. 30%) .. 

3* 

2 i 

2’ 

is 1 

3 

5 i 

3 

2 i 

2 

1 

Bone meal (N. 3i%, T.P. 45%) . . 

8 

15 

1 

10 ! 

8 

10 

8 

0 

. . 


Steamed bone flour (N. |%, 





i 






T.P. 60-65%) 

6 

0t| 

6 

5t' 

6 

6 

5 

17 

. , 



Abbreviations.: N.— Nitrogen ; S.P.= Soluble Phosphate; T.P.=ToM Phosphate ; 

Pot. = Potash. 

® Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest rsdlway station, 
t Delivered (within a hmited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ piull prices include delivery to any station in Yorkshire^ pverpool to any station In 
Lancashire. London prices are for 4-ton lots delivered in the home counties. 

H Fineness S0% through standard screen of, 14,400 holes, to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). ■ ■ ■ 

It Fineness -80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch (100 nwh 
sieve). 

d Price for 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations^ At G-.W.B-. and^S.B*. Lpn-don 
Stations the cost to purchasers is 2s. 6d. per ton extra. ^ 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR JUNE 

E. T. HjJLKA2!r, M.A., 

Animal Nutrition iTistitute, Cambridge University, 

Tim Composition and Digestibility of Maisie— Maize, either 
as a grain or in the form of a meal, is a common constituent 
of most animal dietaries. As is well known, many varieties 
of maize exist, these varjdng considerably in colour, shape 
and size. White, yellow, and purple varieties, and inter- 
media, te shades of these colours, are known, the cMef 
varieties of the English markets being either white or 
yellow^ In shape, two chief forms are recognized, these being 
round and flat. The chief maize-producing countries are 
America, Rumania, Hungary, Italy, Russia, Argentina, 
Mexico, and Africa. A considerable bulk of the maize imported 
into this country comes from America, Argentina, and Africa, 
and, in view of the differences in varieties and countries of 
.origin, it becomes of interest to ascertain whether these 
differences in variety and origin are associated with differences 
in feeding value. Russia and South Africa chiefly produce 
white varieties of maize, and Argentina and America yellow 
varieties. 

Work carried out in America with pigs, in connexion with 
which meal from yellow varieties of maize was tested against 
meal from white varieties of maize, gave a slightty more 
favourable result in the case of meal from the 37-eIlow^ varieties. 
In this test, the maize meal bulked largely in the ration, and 
the difference recorded was attributed to the higher vitamin 
content of the yellow meal, a difference that would vanish 
under conditions of EngHsh feeding practice, where the 
rations fed to pigs generally contain enough vitamins to 
satisfy growth requirements without considering the vitamin 
content of the maize meal included in the ration. In addition 
to this, ^rellow maize meal is disliked by bacon curers on the 
ground that the yellow maize meal tends to give rise to a 
yellow oily fat in the carcass. 

This important question of differences in feeding value of 
different varieties of maize has received considerable attention 
in Germany, and facts of interest have emerged from this 
work. 0. Hagemann, working on maize of African and 
American origin, showed that, not only is there little or no 
difference in the chemical composition of American and 
African maize, hut that the digestibility coefficients are also 
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similar. The figures obtaiued by this worker, quoted below, 
bring this point out very clearly : — 

Composition of maize Percentage digestibility 


Moisture 

American 
per cent. 

. . 12-68 

African 
per cent. 
12-68 

Americau. 
per cent. 

African 
per cent. 

Organic material 

. . 85-84 

86-19 

— 

— - 

Crude protein . . 

. . 10-04 

9*68 

54-12 

54-50 

Crude fat 

4-12 

3*48 

78-36 

69-70 

Sol. carbohydrate 

. . 68-76 

70-94 

85-15 

86*16 

Crude fibre 

2-92 

2-09 

— 

— 

Ash 

1-48 

M3 


— 


Feeding experiments, carried out with, hens, also showed 
no difference between American and African maize so far as 
egg production was concerned. 

Further experiments on the possible varietal differences 
in feeding value of maize have been carried out at Rostock 
research station by F. Honcamp, W. Schramm and H. 
Wiessmann. For the purpose of these experiments, two 
sheep were used, and the maize was supplied in a roughly 
ground condition, the experimental diet consisting of 600 g. 
meadow hay, 100 g. linseed cake and 200 g, maize. In this 
experiment yellow maize was tested against white maize. 
Calculated on the diy matter, the compositions of the two 
varieties were as follows : — 


Organic material 



White maize Yellow maize 
per cent. per cent. 

98-83 ^ 98-45 

Crude protein 


. . 

10-23 

10-95 

True protein . . 


. . 

10-11 

10-4(> 

Sol. carbohydrates 



82-55 

80-95 

Grad© fat 


. , 

4-37 

4-93 

Crude fibre ^ . 


. . 

1-68 

1-62 

Ash 


. . 

1-17 

1-65 


It will be noticed that the chemical compositions of the 
two tjpses of maize are practically identical. The digestibility * 
coefficients obtained by these workers were as follows 

Percentage digestibility 
WMte maize Yellow maize 


Organic material 

81-2 

83-8 

Crude protein 

39*0 

■ 56-4 

Sol. carbohydrates . . 

87-5 

88-8 

Crude fat 

63-0 

77-2 


Fair agreement is shown between these figures obtained 
with yellow and white varieties of maize and those previously 
obtained by 0. Hagemann for American and African varieties, 
particularly as regards the chief constituent, the starch or 
soluble carbohydrates. On the basis of the above figuies, the 
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starch, equivalent of white maize works out at 81*47, and 
that of yellow maize So* 13, and the conclusion is reached that 
there is practically no difference in feeding value between 
'white and yellow maize. . Taken in coiij unction with 0. 
Hagemaiiii's work, we are led to the conclusion that, on a 
dry matter basis, all maize, is similar in feeding value from ' a 
farm value standpoint. 


Farm ¥aliies. — -The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 


eaJculafcions, are as follow 

Starch ' 

Protein 

Per ton 


equivalent equivalent 




Per cent- 

Per cent. 

€ 

R. 

Barley (Imported) . , 

71 

6-2 

iO 

10 

Maixe 

81 

6-S 

8 

2 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

73 

4i-0 

1! 

5 

,, cotton cake 

71 

340 

10 

0 


(Add iOs. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 


Ihe cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2*48 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*17 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The *‘food values” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should he' 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion, with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
cows are given m the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s 
JOUBKAL.) 


Fabm Vauubs. 


Crops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 

Wheat ' 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

72 

9*6 

9 10 

Oats 

60 

7*6 

7 18 

Barley . * 

71 

6*2 

9 3 

Potatoes . . 

18 

0*6 

2 5 

Swedes 

7 

0*7 

0 IS 

Mangolds . . . . . , ■ . . i 

7 

0*4 

0 18 

Beans 

66 

20*0 

9 7 

Good meadow hay . . * . 

31 

4*6 

4 2 

Good oat straw • . 

17 

0*9 

2 3 

Good' clover hay , . 

32 

7*0 

4 8. 

Vetch' oat silage ■ . . 

13 

1*6 

1 14 

Barley straw 

Wheat'Straw 

19 

11 

0*7 

0*1 

1*7 ' 

2 S 
- 1 7 . 

2 9 

Bean straw ' , , , 

19 


DsscarpTioN 

Price per qr. 

s. d. j lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu" 
riai 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Cost oi 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 

equiv 

per 

1001 b 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv. 
s. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv. 

d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

0/ 

/o 

Wheat, British. . 



12 7 

0 15 

11 12 

72 

3 

3 

1-74 

9*6 

Bariev, British feeding 

— 

— 

10 10 

0 12 

9 18 

71 

2 

9 

1-47 

6-2 

„ Canadian No. 3 Western 

40 0 

400 

11 3 

0 12 

10 11 

71 

3 

0 

14)1 

6*2 

„ Persian 

35 0 

„ 

9 17 

0 12 

9 5 

71 

2 

7 

1*38 

6*2 

Oats, English, white . . 

— 

— 

9 13 

0 13 

9 0 

60 ' 

3 

0 

1*61 

7.6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

9 7 

0 13 

8 14 

60 

2 

11 

1*66 

7*6 

„ Scotch whit© 

— 

— 

10 13 

0 13 

10 0 

60 

3 

4 

1*78 

7*6 

„ Canadian feeding 

26 9 

320 

9 7 * 

0 13 

8 14 

60 

2 11 

' 1*56 

7*6 

„ American 

23 9 


8 7i 

0 13 

7 14 

60 

2 

7 

1*38 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

27 3 

„ 

9 10 

0 13 

8 17 

60 

2 11 

1-56 

7*6 

„ Chilian . . 

27 9 

♦» 

9 15 

0 13 

9 2 

60 

3 

0 

1*61 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

34 6 

480 

8 2 

0 12 

7 10 

81 

1 

10 

0*98 

6*8 

Beans, English winter 

— 

— 

10 10 

1 10 

9 0 

66 

2 

9 

1*47 

20 

Peas, Japanese 

— 

— 

22 101 

1 6 

21 4 

69 

6 

1 

3*26 

18 

Dari, Egyptian 

— 

— 

11 5 

0 14 

10 11 

74 

2 

10 

1*52 

7*2 

„ Persian . . 

— 

— 

10 15 

0 14 

10 1 

74 

2 

9 

1*47 

7*2 

Millers* offals — 











Bran, British 

— 

— 

7 10 

1 6 

6 4 

42 

2 

11 

1*66 

10 

„ broad . . 

— 

— 

8 7 

1 6 

7 1 

42^ 

3 

4 

1*78 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported . 

— 

— 

9 17 

1 1 

8 16 

69 

2 

7 

'1*38 

12 

„ coarse, British . 


. — 

8 10 

1 1 

7 9 

68 

2 

7 

1*38 

11 

Pollards, imported . . 

— 

— 

7 10 

1 6 

6 4 

60 

2 

1 

M2 

11 

Meal, barley 



— 

11 0 

0 12 

10 8 

71 

2 11 

1*56 

6*2 

„ maize 

— 

^ — 

9 7 

0 12 

8 15 

81 

2 

2 

M6 

6*8 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

8 15 

0 18 

7 17 

85 

.1 

10 

0*98 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

8 16 

1 5 

7 10 

76 

2 

0 

1-07 

19 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

8 10 

0 11 

7 19 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

3*6 

,, bean • . . . . « 

— 

— ' 

12 0 

1 10 

10 10 

66 

3 

2 

1*70 

20 

„ fish 

— 

— 

20 10 

4 1 

16 9 

53 

6 

3 

3*35 

48 

Maize, cooked fiaked . . 

— 

— 

9 17 

0 12 

9 6 , 

. 8.6 

2 

2 

M6 

8*6 

Oilcakes — 











Linseed 

— 

— 

18 0 

1 9 

16 11 

119 

2 

9 


19 

„ cake, English 12% oil 

— 

— 

11 16 

1 16 

9 19 

74 

2 

8 

1*43. 

26 

»> f» »» 

— 

' — 

H 7 

1 16 

9 11 

74 

2 

7 

1‘38 

26 

»» » »» 9% »> 

— 

— 

11 2 

1 16 

9 6 

74 

2 

6 

1*34 

26 ' 

Soyabean,, „ 6% » 

— 

— 

11 6* 

2 11 

8 14 

69 

2' 

6 

1*34 

m 

Cottonseed,, „ 

— 

— 

6 5 

1 IS 

4 12 

:42' 

2 

2 


1,7 

„ „ Egyptian, 5|% „ 

— 

— 

6 0 

1 13 

4 7 

42 

2 

1 

M2 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 











7% oil 

— 

— 

10 0 

2 11 

7 9 

74" ' 

2 

0 

1-07 

36 

Coconut cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

9 0 

1 9 

7 11 

79 

I 

11 

1*03 

16 

Ground-nut cake, 6-7% oil . . 

— 

— 

8 16* 

1 14 

7 1 

67 

2 

6 

1*34 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, 











7% oil 

j 

— 

11 5* 

2 12 

8 13 

73 

2 

4 

1-25 

41 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

8 10 i 

1 2 

7 8 

76 

2 

0 

1*07 

17 

„ „ „ meal, 6% oil 

— 

— 

9 0* 

1 2 

7 18 

76, 

2 

1 

M2 

17 

„ „ meal 2% oil.. 

— 

— 

7 17 

1 3 

6 14 

71 t 

1 

11 

1-03 

17 ' 

Feeding treacle 

— 

— 

6 6 

0 9 

5 16 

61 j 

2 

3 

1*20 

2-7 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale . . 

— 

— 

6 17 

1 2 

5 16 

49 2 

4 

1*25 

13 

„ n »» porter . , 

— 

— 

6 7 

1 2 

5 5 

49 

2 

2 

M6 

13 

„ „ Wet ale 

— 

— 

0 16 

0 8 

0 8 

16 

0 

6 

0-27 

4*8 

„ ,1 ,, porter . . 

— 

— 

0 11 

0 8 

0 3 

15 

0 

2 

0*09 

4*8 

Malt culms 

— 

— 

6 6 

1 12 

4 13 

43 

2 

2 

H6 

16 


JPrices at London except where otherwise stated. 


®AtHnJI. t At Bristol. if At liverpooL 


KOTB.“The prices quoted above represent the avemge prices at which acthal wholesaie tmnsactions haYe taken 
place in London, nnless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the ^d of 
April and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference bdng dne to 
carriage and dealers^ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the reiativ© prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these note. Thus, suppcsSe palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, its manurial value is £1 28. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 18s. per ton. Dividing 
this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as ^ven in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
is 28. 4d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per ib. or starch 
equivalent is l’26d. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuft 
on the same local market. From the results of such <»lculaidoEs a buyer can determine which feeding stuff 0.vm him 
the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

One of the most interesting features in the Ministry's 
Agricultural Meteorological Scheme is the series' of aiiimal 
Conferences at which those ■ engaged 
Agriciiltiiral on the study of various aspects of the 

Meteorological work .discuss the results of their inves- 

Conferences tigations. At the Conference held last 
year, a full report on which has just 
been issued, the following papers were read : — 

TM Influence of Summer Rainfall on the Fruiting of ^ Apples 
(Mr. A. H. Lees, Long Ashton Research Station). Meteorological . 
Conditions and the Growth of Barley (Dr. F. G. Gregory, Plant 
Physiology Research Institute, Imperial College of Science) 
Essentials of Theory and Points of Practice in Crop Weather Work 
(Mr. L. F. Engledow, Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute). Tech- 
nique of Crop Observations (Mr. T. Eden, Rothamsted Experimen- 
tal Station). Solar Radiation (Mr. R. Corless, Meteorological Office). 
TM Effect of Solar Radiation on Plant Growth (Professor V. H. 
Blackman, Plant Physiology Research Institute, Imperial College 
of Science). The Value of Co-ordination in Phenological Observations 
(Mr. J, E. Clark, Royal Meteorological Society). The Value of 
Phenological Observations in Practical Agriculture (Mr. A. Roebuck, 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy College). 

A limited number of copies of the report may he obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 

The papers which will be read at the Conference arranged 
for September 22 and 23 of the -present year are as follows : — ^ 

The Week as a Phenological Unit (Sir W. Napier Shaw). 

The Effect of Climate on the Growth of Vegetables (Mr. M. C.. 
Vyvyan, Cambridge Horticultural Research Station). 

The Effects of Temperature and Humidity on the Changes in 
Weight of Crops in Storage (Mr. H. J. Page, Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station). 

The Effect of Temperature on the Keeping Quality and Bacterial 
Content of Milk (Mr. 'H. Barkworth, South-Eastern Agricultural 
College). ■ , , 

Rothamsted Temperature Records (Mr. T. N. Hoblyn, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station). 

The Effect of Meteorological Conditions on the Amount and 
Nutritive Value of Pasture and Hay, -(Professor R. .G. Stapledon, 
or a member of the staff of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station). 

The Effect of Meteorological Conditions on the Rate of Growth of 
' , Pasture Grass (Dr. H. E. Woodman, Cambridge Animal Nutrition 
/ Institute), .r-, - 
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Temperature and the Food Requirements of Animals (Professor 
T, B. Wood, Cambridge Animal Nutrition Institute). 

The Effect of Ultra-Violet Light on Animal Nutrition (Dr. J. B. 
Orr, or a member of the stajff of- the Rowett Research Institute). 

Meteorological Factors affecting Sheep (Mr. J. E. Nichols, Animal 
Breeding Research Department, University of Edinburgh). 

The Conference will be open to all those interested in 
agricultural meteorology. 

Those who desire to attend should notify' the Secretary, 
Agricultural Meteorological Committee, Ministry of Agriculture, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 


^ Hi ^ 


An account of the introduction of the scheme for providing 
short courses on clean milk production at Agricultural Colleges, 
for the special benefit of Sanitary 
Clean Milk Inspectors, appeared in this Journal 
C ourses for for April, 1926. Since then the scheme 
Sanitary Inspectors has made considerable progress, and 
this fm'ther account may, therefore, he 

of interest. 

It will be recalled that the courses aim at bringing to the 
notice of Sanitary Inspectors, in as short a time as possible, 
the main points concerned in the production and handling of 
milk on up-to-date lines, in the light of the most recent 
knowledge. The scheme was introduced by the Ministry in 
conjunction with Agricultural Colleges, after the matter had 
been discussed and cordially approved by the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association. Nearly all the provincial Agricultural 
Colleges have provided, or are prepared to provide, special 
courses of this nature, the syllabus being based generally on a 
scheme prepared and issued by the Ministry in conjunction 
with the National Institute for Besearch in Dairying, Reading. 
In addition to lectures and demonstrations on various aspects 
of clean milk production, the courses usually include visits to 
typical dairy farms, bottling establishments, etc. ; they may 
last for four or five days, or be held on one or more days or 
evenings a week for a number of weeks. A fee, sufficient to 
cover the cost of the course, is charged by the College and’ is 
normally in the neighbourhood of £2. The Inspectors must, 
of course, provide their own accommodation and travelling 
expenses. ’ . 
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The following statement shows the courses which have been 
held to date, and the attendance at each : — 


Centre Attendance 

i Duration 

Leeds University 

16 

Eiglit days 

15 

Nine consecutive Thursday 


14 

evenings 

Eight days 


25 

Nine consecutive Monday 

Reading Dairy Research 

15 

evenings 

Five days 

Institute 

14 

Five days 


17 

Four days 

IJiiiversity College, 

13 

{Six daj^s 

Bangor 

12 

Four days 

Bristol University 

12 

Two weeks : afternoons 

14 

only 

Two weeks : evenings 

Seale Hayne College 

11 

only 

Five days 


18 

Four days 

Armstrong College 

41 

Eight consecutive Fridays 


17 

Six consecutive Fridays 

University College, 

21 

Five days 

Aberystwyth 

Midland College 

12 

Six days 


3 

Five days 

Harper Adams College 

6 

Five days 

Wye College 

8 

Six days 


15 

Five days 

Manchester University 

138 

Seven consecutive 

East Anglian Agricultural 

24 

Thursdays 

Eight days 

Institute 

Moulton Farm Institute 

12 

Seven Thursdays 

Rodbaston Farm Institute 

25 

Six consecutive Friday 

Reaseheath Farm Institute 

8 

afternoons 

Three days 

Total attendance 

626 



Although the scheme is only of recent introduction, its 
value is already generally recognized, and there is little doubt 
that, as time goes on, it will do much to foster the spirit of 
co-operation between those who are concerned with what may 
be termed the educational and control aspects of clean milk 
production. The Mlk and Dairies Order of 1926 , which super- 
seded then existing regulations governing the production of 
milk, reflects , the view, which is now generally held, that 
methods of production are of at least equal importance with 
the provision of satisfactory milking and handling accommoda- 
tion. It is' all to the good, therefore, that facilities have now 
been provided in most parts of the country whereby the 
ofiicialp who ^re concerned with the administration of the 
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Order may keep in close touch with the most up-to-date 
knowledge on the question of clean milk production ^ and 
may be brought into association with those who are interested 
in helping producers to improve their methods. The value of 
co-operation between educational officers and local control 
officials was emphasized by the Ministry of Health in the 
circular letter (No. 757) dated January 20, 1927, issued to 
Local Authorities on the subject of the Milk and Dairies 
Order, 1926. Incidentally, this letter commended the clean 
milk courses for Sanitary Inspectors to the notice of Sanitary 
Authorities, and stated that such Authorities might, in the 
opinion of the Minister, legally incur the reasonable expendi- 
ture involved by the attendance of Inspectors at the courses. 

As an illustration of the value of the courses to the Sanitary 
Inspectors who attend them, the following extract may be 
quoted from a report* by a Sanitary Inspector who attended 
a recent course at Reading : — 

“ The knowledge that is imparted in these lectures is of such 
interest and so clearly given that I feel confident no one attending 
them can fail to be greatly benefited thereby, and I am more 
than ever convinced that it is of paramount importance that all 
inspectors, whether engaged in questions of milk supply or not, 
should be given an opportunity of attending future courses. . . . 
I repeat that no finer opportunity has been given to the public 
health service than the opportunity to attend the courses of 
lectures at Shinfield.” 

In conclusion, it may be said that, should Sanitary 
Inspectors in any area find it difficult to attend a course at 
the nearest Provincial College, the Ministry will be glad to 
endeavour to arrange a course at a Farm Institute or some 
other centre more easily accessible, A few such decentralized 
courses have aheady been held, and others are in course of 
preparation. 

^ ^ :!ic :ic 


The Pream Memorial Prize, w^hich is annually awarded 
by the Ministry to the candidate who obtains the highest 
marks in the examination for the National 
Pream Memorial Diploma in Agriculture, has been won 
Prize • this year by Mr, Cecil E. Elms, a student 
of the Seale-Hayme Agricultural CoEege 
and Reading University. The value of the prize this year 
is about £7, which is to be devoted to the purchase of books. 


^ The Sanitary Journal, April, 1927 : 
near Reading, February 15-18, 1927. 


Clean Milk Course — Shinfield, 
8 
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Number and declared value of animals, living, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Nortbern Ireland in the 
three months ended March, 1927, 
Export of compared with the corresponding 
Bree&lg Stock period in 1926. (From returns supplied 
by H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


Country to which 
exported 

' 

J anuarv to March, 
1927 

January to March, 
1926 

Kumber 

Declared 

value 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Cattle 

Axstentina 

168 

00 

o 

00 

cL 

136 

£ 

23,130 

Brazil 

0 

0 

8 

1,800 

Canarj?- Islands . . 

0 

0 

23 

475 . 

Chile 

0 

0 

30 

2,670 

Denmark 

9 

344 

1 

120 

Uruguay 

32 

7,026 

31 

7,436 

Australia, . 

0 

0 

35 

6,421 

British India 

7 

730 

6 

350 

Falkland Islands 

0 

0 

10 

361 

Irish Free State 

1,250 

29,416 

1,663 

30,363 

Kenya 

8 

389 

5 

300 

Union of South Africa . , 

0 

0 

7 

350 

Other countries . . 

10 

1,007 

10 

1,147 

Total of Cattle 

1,484 

111,720 

1,966 

74,923 

Sheep aistd Lambs 





Argentina . . . . i 

310 

6,571 

141 

4,135 

Brazil 

4 

210 

3 

52 

France . . . . . . j 

14 

43 

0 

0 

Peru 

30 

360 

0 

0 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

8 

120 

Uruguay 

20 

600 

I “ 

147 

Australia . . ’ . . . . ; 

0 

0 

2 

367 

Irish Free State 

79 

248 

1 121 

310 ■ 

Other countries . . . , : 

! 2 

i 

83 

1 . 

j ^ 

65 

Total of Sheep and Lambs 

459 

8,115 

290 

1 

5,196 

Swrsiras 

Argentina 

4 

160 

j 

2 

65 

Belgium , . 

! 0 

0 

! 6' 

240 

France . . 

^ 2 

i 73 

; 15 

342 

Germany . . 

‘ 9 

405 

1 3 

70’ 

Italy 

3 

1 150 

1 0 

0 

Russia 

0 

! 0 

^ 180 

3,646 

Serb-Croat-SIovene State 

1 0 

! 0 

40 

1,250 

Irish Free State 

1 264 

1 1,414 

155 

810 

Other countries . . 

' 6 1 

188 

4 

87 

Total of' Swine . . . . j 

288 

2,390 

405 

6,510 
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The general level of the prices of agriciiltiiral produce was 
maintained in April at the same figure as in the previous 
month. On the average, prices were 
The Agricultural 43 per cent, above those in the corres- 
Ikdex Number ponding month of 1911-13, as compared 
with 52 per cent, in April, 1926, The 
seasonal downward movements in the prices of milk, eggs, 
and butter continued on normal lines. Cattle and sheep prices 
improved slightly, while pigs were inclined to cheapen. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases, 
as compared with pre-war prices, each month since January, 
1922 

Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

68 

49 

Febmar}^ 


75 

63 

61 

69 

63 

45 

March . . 


. . 73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

April . . 


66 

54 

63 

69 

52 

43 

May 


. . 69 

54 

57 

67 

50 


Juno 


64 

49 

66 

53 

48 

— 

July . . 


67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

— 

August. . 


68 

52 

57 

64 

49 

— 

September 


59 

52 

61 

66 

55 

— 

October 


. . 61 

60 

66 

63 

48 

— 

November 


63 

51 

66 

54 

48 

— 

December 

, . 

61 

55 

66 

54 

46 

— 


Grain. 

Wheat averaged ils. 6d. and barley 10s. lOd. per cwt., 
the former being 2d. and the latter Id. per cwt. cheaper than 
in March, but, whereas the index figure for wheat declined 
5 points to 52 per cent, above pre-war, the relatively greater 
fall in the price of barley in the corresponding period of the 
base years caused the index figure for this commodity to rise 
3 points. Oats appreciated in price by 3d. per cwt. to 8s. 4d. 
per cwt., and the index figure was 4 points higher at 18 per 
cent, above 1911-13. As compared with prices a year ago, 
wheat -was 5d. and oats were 7d. per cwt. cheaper, but barley 
was^ Is. 9d. per cwt. dearer. 

Live Stock. 

After falling for several months, the prices of fat cattle rose 
slightly in April, but the increase was relatively rather less than 
in the base years, and the index figure declined by 1 point to 
only 25 per cent, above pre-war, as against 39 per cent, a year 
ago. Dairy cows and store cattle also continued at low prices, 
though they were slightly higher on the month, the index 
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figures being 26 and 23 per cent, respectively above lOll-lS* 
Fat steep were dearer than in March, an increase of -|d. per 
lb. estimated dressed carcass weight being recorded, and the 
index figure rose by 8 points to 53 per cent, above pre-war. 
Part of this rise is attributable to a reduced base price in 
April, 1911-13. All descriptions of pigs fell away a little from 
recent high levels, and fat pigs are now at about the same 
price as in April, 1925, porkers being rather dearer, and 
baconers rather cheaper than two years ago. Store pigs 
remain comparatively dear at 108 per cent, above pre-war, 
as compared with 55 per cent, in the corresponding month of 
1925. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce. 

Egg prices were fairly constant throughout April, but the 
average was about l|-d. per dozen lower than in the previous 
month, and, as this reduction was rather sharper than in the 
corresponding period of the base years, the index figure 
declined by 2 points to 37 per cent, above 1911-13. At this 
level, eggs are cheaper than they have been since April, 1923. 
Milk sold at summer prices in April this year, but, although 
the average contract price was lower than in March, the index 
figure for milk shows a rise of 7 points to 63 per cent, above 
pre-war. This is accounted for by the fact that the transition 
from winter to summer prices was more abrupt in the base 
years. Butter showed the usual seasonal decline, and was Id. 
per lb. cheaper on the month, but, as this decrease was not 
relative^ so great as in the corresponding period of the base 
years, the index figure was a little higher at 43 per cent, above 
pre-war. The price and index figure for cheese remained 
unaltered, being only 36 per cent, above 1911-13, Poultry, 
on the whole, were cheaper than at this period in 1926. 

Other Commodities. 

On average the prices of potatoes have shown little 
variation from those ruling in March, but, as there was a 
considerable rise in April, 1911-13, the index number is reduced 
from 85 to 60 per cent, above the level of the base years. At 
this level, however, potatoes were much dearer than a year 
ago, when they were selling at only 7 per cent, above pre- 
war prices. Vegetables were decidedly cheaper during April, 
and sold at prices averaging about 19 per cent, more than in 
1911-13, as compared with 37 per cent, in March. Hay was 
unchanged in price, but wool was a little dearer, and the 
index figure was one point higher at 34 per cent, above pre- 
war. , , 
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Index numbers of different commodities, during recent 
months, and in April, 1925 and 1926, are shown below : — 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1925 

1926 


19 

27 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Wheat 


62 

57 

61 

60 

57 

■ 52 

Barley 


38 

18 

36 

37 

38 

41 

Oats 


34 

26 

20 

16 

14 

18 

Fat cattle 


50 

39 

33 

30 

26 

25 

Fat sheep . . 


100 

59 

57 

44 

46 

53 

Bacon pigs 


68 

82 

70 

63 

63 

61 

Pork pigs . . 


67 

84 

82 

75 

76 

73 

Dairy cows 


47 

39 

28 

26 

25 

26 

Store cattle 


39 

31 

29 

30 

27 

23 

Store sheep 


100 

60 

55 

48 

41 

40 

Store pigs 


65 

119 

135 

125 

116 

, 108 

Eggs 


51 

48 

46 

62 

39 

37 

Poultry 


50 

46 

38 

39 

34 

26 

Milk 


68 

95 

66 

62 

66 

63 

Butter 


64 

49 

37 

40 

40 

43 

Cheese 


61 

77 

38 

36 

36 

36 

Potatoes . . 


115 

7 

96 

94 

86 

60 

Hay 


-2* 

5 

... 

-2* 

— 


Wool 


1 87 

33 

32 

32 

33 

34 


* Decrease. 


^ ^ ^ 35c ?ic 18*! 

It will be remembered that the discovery, by the Ministry's 
Inspectors, of numerons consignments of French cherries 
seriously infested with the Cherry Fruit 
Imiiortatioii of Fly, which causes serious damage in 
Eaw Cherries -cherries in some countries 'but, happily, 
Order of 1927 does not exist at the present time in 
English orchards, led the Ministry to 
make an Order in Jxme, 1926, requiring all consignments of 
cherries imported from France to be accompanied by a 
certificate to the effect that the Cherry Fruit Fly was not 
known to exist in the Department in which the cherries were 
grown. 

The sampling of consignments of French cherries carried 
out by the Ministry’s Inspectors, both before and after the 
issue of the Order, showed that perfectly clean consignments' 
and heavily infested fruit were being despatched at the same 
time and from the same district ; and the Ministry accordingly 
invited the French Government to consider whether measures 
could not be devised which would effectually prevent the 
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export of infested cherries, and admit of the export of clean 
fruit needed for consumption in this country. 

As the result of these representations, the French 
Government have drawn up a scheme which places the whole 
export of cherries to this country under the control of a 
National Syndicate. The export of cherries highly susceptible 
to the Fruit Fly is prohibited ; the members of the Syndicate 
bind themselves to export only clean fruit, and French 
Inspectors will carry out an examination before consignments 
are shipped. Every package passed for export will bear a 
special label officially stamped as an indication that its export 
has been authorized by officers of the French Phytopathological 
Service. 

The Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 1926 has, 
therefore, been revoked and replaced by the Importation of 
Raw Cherries Order of 1927. The new Order prohibits the 
entry nf any cherries shipped from a French port unless 
accompanied, in the case of French cherries, by a certificate 
of an officer of the French Phytopathological Service to the 
effect that examination of the consignment has not revealed 
the presence of the pest in any stage of its existence, and 
that the packages bear the label of the Syndicate on which 
is an official stamp indicating that they have been examined 
and that they have been exported in accordance with the 
Syndicate’s regulations. Consignments of cherries not grown 
in France but shipped from a French port must be accompanied 
by a certificate of origin. 

Copies of the Order may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, Alinistry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 WhitehaU Place, S.W. 1. 

:|c sis 

The following Press notice was issued on May 3 : In view 
of the discovery of the Potato Moth, in consignments of 
potatoes imported this season from the 

ImporfeLtion of Canary ' Islands, the Mimster of Agri- 

Potatoes (Canary culture’ and Fisheries has made an Order 

Mauds) Order of under the Destructive Insects and Pests 
1927 Acts 1879 and 1907 prohibiting the 

landing in England and Wales of any 
potatoes grown in the Canary Islands unless they are accom- 
panied by the certificate of health prescribed in the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Order of 1922. The, Order came into operation 
on 'May 2, but it allows for the landing of potatoes shipped 
from the Canary Islands prior to that date. 
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‘Farm Workers' MinlmmiijWages.—A meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on 'April 25 at 7 ViTritehall Place, S.W. 1, 
the chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

• The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages 
Committees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates 'of 
wages, and proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the 
Committees’ decisions. 

Gtimherland and Westmorland , — ^An Order continuing from dime 5 
until further notice the operation of the existing minmiiim and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates 
of wages for female workers. The minimum rates in the case of 
male workers of 21 years of age and over are 38s. per week of 
customary hours in the case of workers hired by the month or 
longer period, 31s. per week of 48 hours in winter and 32s. 6d. 
per week of 54 hours in summer for other male workers except 
in the case of casual workers, where the minimum rate is 8d. 
per hour. The overtime rate for all classes of male workers of 
18 years of age and over is 8^d. per hour. In the case of female 
workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 5|d. 
per hour for all time worked. 

Dorset , — ^An Order fixing special differential rates of wages for 
overtime employment of male workers on the hay and com 
harvests, the rate in the case of workers of 21 years of age and 
over being lOd. per hour. 

Durham . — An Order fixing nfinimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male and female workers to come into operation on May 14, 
when the existing rates are due to expire, and to continue in 
force until May 13, 1928. The minimum rates in the case of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over are : Horsemen who are 
householders, 32s. per week of 50 hours, and in addition 7s. per 
week to cover all time customarily Spent in attention to horses ; 
horsemen who are not householders and who are not in receipt 
of board and lodging, 31s. per week of 50 hours, and in addition 
3s. 6d. per week to cover all time customarily spent in attention 
to horses ; horsemen who are in receipt of board and lodging, 
31s. per week of 50 hours, and any additional time customarily 
spent in attention to horses ; stockmen or shepherds who are 
householders, 43s. per week for hours customarily spent in 
attention to stock ; stockmen or shepherds who are not house- 
holders and who are not in receipt.of board and lodging, 36s, lOfd. 
per week for hours customarily spent in attention to stock ; 
stockmen or shepherds who are in receipt of board and lodging, 
35s. per week for hours customarily spent in attention to stock ; 
and other male workers 31s. per week of 50 hours. These rates 
represent a reduction of Is. per week in all cases except those of 
horsemen, stockmen, and shepherds who are householders. The 
overtime rates in the ease of all classes of male workers of 21 years 
of age and over are lOd. per hour in respect of overtime employment 
on Sunday and after 12 noon on Saturday and 9d. per hour foi 
other overtime employment. In the case of female workers of 
18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 2s. 6d. per day of 
eight hours with overtime at 4d. per hour. 

'Essex . — ^An Order fijdng minimum and overtime rates of wages 

•' for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
tO' come into operation on May 1, when the existing rates are , due 
to expire, and to continue in force until October 31, 1927. The 
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minimum rate in the ease of male workers of 21 years of age and 
over is 30s. per week of 50 hours in summer and 48 hours in winterj, 
with overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays and lOd. per hour on 
Siuidays (instead of 9d. per hour for all overtime employment as 
at present). The minimum rate in the case of female workers of 
21 years of age and over is 5|d. per hour (instead of 6d. per hour 
as at present) for all time worked. 

Herefordshire . — ^An Order varying as from May 1 the minimum 
and overtime rates of wages for male and female workers. The 
minimum rates in the case of male workers of 21 years of age 
and over are 36s. per week for all time customarily spent on the 
immediate care of animals (not exceeding 60 hours) in the case 
of bailiffs, waggoners, stockmen and shepherds, and 31s. per week 
of 53 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter (instead of 52 hours 
in summer and 48 hours in winter as at present) for other 
male workers. The overtime rate in the ease of all classes of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over is 9d. per hour. In the case 
of female workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate 
is 4-|d. per hour for a week of 46|- houi's, with overtime at 6d. 
per hour (instead of 4|-d. per hour for all time worked as at present). 
The rates as varied will continue in force until April 30, 1928. 

Lancashire . — ^An Order varying as from May 2 the minimum and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates of 
wages for female workers to continue in force until April 30, 1928. 
The minimum rates in the case of male workers of 21 years of 
age and over are : In the Southern area 37s. per week of 52J hours 
in the case of stockmen and teamsmen and 33s. 6d. per week of 
50 hours in the case of other male workers ; in the Eastern area 
42s. per week of 60 hours in the case of all classes of male workers ; 
and in the Northern area 40s. per week of 60 hours for stockmen 
and teamsmen and 37s. 6d. per week of 60 hours in the case of 
other male workers, overtime being payable at lid. per hour in 
all cases. In the case of female workers of 18 years of age and 
over the minimum rate is 6d. per hour for all time worked. 

Oxfordshire . — ^An Order continuing as from May 1 until further 
notice the operation of the existing minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female 
vrorkers. The minimum rate in the case of male workers of 21 
years of age and over is 30s. per week of 48 hours in winter and 
50 hours in summer, with overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays 
and lid. per hour on Sundays. In the case of female workers of 
18 years of age and over the minimmn rate is 6d. per hour for all 
time worked. 

'Somerset — ^An Order fixing special difierential rates of wages for 
overtime employment of male workers on the hay and com 
haivests, the i’ate in the case of workers of 21 years of age and 
over being lOd. per hour. 

WiUshire . — ^An Order fixing special differential rates of wages for 
overtime employment of male workers on the hay and com 
harvests, the rate in the case of workers of 21 years of age and 
over being 9d, per hour. 

Merioneth and Montgomery . — An Order continuing as from May 2 
until May 1, 1928, the operation of the existing aninimum and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates 
of wages for female workers. The minimum rates in the case, of 
male workers of 21 years of age and over are 34s. 6d. per week 
of 60 hours for stockmen, teamsters, carters and shepherds, and 
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31s. 6d. per week of 54 hours for other workers, overtime in each 
case being payable at 9d. per hour. The minimum rate in the 
case of female workers of 18 years of age and over is 5d, per hour 
for all time worked. 

Radnor and Brecon . — ^An Order to come into operation on May 1, 
when the existing rates are due to expire, and to continue in 
force until October 31, 1927, fixing minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for male and female workers. The minimmn rat© in the 
case of male workers of 21 years of age and over is Sis. per week 
of 54 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter (instead of 30s. 
as at present) with overtime at 9d. per hour. In the case of female 
workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 5d. per 
hour with overtime at 6Jd. per hour on weekdays and 7J-d. per 
hour on Smidays. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

::5< ^ ^ iis s}: 

Special Minimum Rates of Wages for the Hay Harvest. — Special rates 
of wages for employment on the hay harvest in 1927 have been fixed 
by five Agricultural Wages Committees, viz., Derbyshire, Devonshire, 
Dorset, Somerset and Wiltshire. In every case, except Wiltshire, 
similar rates were fixed last year. In the ease of Hertfordshire, where 
special rates were fixed last year, no proposal in regard to harvest 
rates has yet been issued. 

The rates apply to male workers only, and in each case there are special 
difierential rates of wages for overtime employment on harvest work, 
the rates for workers of 21 years of age and over being lOd, per hour 
in Devonshire, Dorset and Somerset and 9d. per hour in Derbyshire 
and Wiltshire. Lesser rates are fixed for younger workers. 

In the areas where the Agricultural Wages Committees have not fixed 
any special rates for hay harvest, employment on such work must, of 
course, be paid for at not less than the ordinary minimum and overtime 
rates, 

^ ^ ^ si: sjc ^ 

Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. — During the month 
ending May 15 legal proceedings were instituted against ten employers 
for failure to pay minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed by the 
Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board. Particulars of the cases are 


as follows 

— 
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Devon 

. Exeter 
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2 

0 

4 

5 

6 

22 

11 

6 
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, Holsworthy 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

29 

6 

9 

1 

Dorset 

. Wimborne 


— 






— 


1 

Salop 

. Shrewsbury 

.. 1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

19 

0 
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S'? * 

• >> 

.. 1 

0 

0 
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11 

15 
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■ ,, 

.. 1 
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2 

16 

4 

1 

Derby 

. Belper 

.. 0 

10 

0 
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13 

0 

0 

1 

Cornwall . 

. Launceston 


— 


1 

19 

0 

15 

10 

0 
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. Liskeard 

2 

0 

0 
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20 

0 

0 

1 

Cheshire . 

. Northwich 

.. 6 

0 
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17 
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10 

9 
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£10 

11 

6 

£281 

11 
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■ With regard to the case dismissed at Wimbome, it transpired in 
Court that the worker was not in the service of the employer concerned 
on the particular day to which the summons related. The employ er^ 
however, intimated that he did not propose to withhold from the 
worker on account of a legal technicality the arrears of wages which 
might b© due, and the Ministry therefor© decided not to pursue the 
matter further. 


^ sj: :J: sS4 

Foot-and-Moutli Bisease. — No 'outbreak of disease has been eon- 
•ftrmed since that at Ellel, Lancashire, which was discovered on 
April 6 last, and was referred to in the May issue of the Joubnal. 
All restrictions in connexion with that outbreak were removed on 
May 4, and the position is that, as from that date, no geneial move- 
ment restrictions in connexion with foot-and-mouth disease remain in 
force in any part of Great Britain. 

Instruction In Seed Testing. — ^A course of training in seed testing 
will be held at the Official Seed Testing Station for England and Wales, 
Cambridge, from June 28 to July 26, 1927. It will be followed by an 
examination in seed testing on July 27 and 28. The fee for the course 
and examination is £6 6s., and for the examination only £1 is. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 

:|: ^ ^ 

Prosecution iinder Tuberculosis Order, 1925; — A farmer in Dui'ham 
was recently prosecuted by the County Council for failing to report 
tuberculosis in one of his cows. The local Bench of Magistrates dismissed 
the case, but the Local Authority appealed to Quarter Sessions, who 
convicted the owner, imposing a fine of £20, and ordering him to pay 
the costs of appeal, which were stated to be £78. The Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions, in remarking upon the case, said that so serious 
was the ofience of keeping a cow which gave tuberculous milk that, in 
addition to the other penalties, the farmer ought not to receive any 
compensation under the Tuberculosis Order for the loss of the animal. 

It is fairly well known now by farmers that those who have cows 
which appear to be suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, indurated 
udder or other chronic disease of the udder, or from tuberculous em- 
aciation, or which have a chronic cough, and show definite clinical 
• signs of the disease, are required by law immediately to report such oases 
to the poHce, with a view to the animals being slaughtered by the local 
authority under the Tuberculosis Order, provided of course that the 
veterinary examination instituted by the local authority shows them to 
be suffering from the disease. Compensation is paid for animals so 
slaughtered at the rate of three-quarters of the market value in non- 
advaneed cases, and one-quarter in advanced cases, subject to a 
minimum of 45s. 

^ sf: ^ # 

Sale of , Plants, — ^The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
issued an Order entitled “ The Sale of Diseased Plants Order of 1927,*^ 
„wMch takes the place of the Sale' of Diseased Plants Order of 1922, 
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and tlio American Gooseberry Mildew Order of 1919, It came into 
force on April 25, 1927, and copies may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W. 1. The eiffect of the Order is to prohibit the sale, 
or exposure for sale, of any plant which bears evidence of having been 
substantially attacked by the Apple Capsid, or of any trees, shrubs, 
seeds, tubers, bulbs, layers, cuttings or any other parts of a plant 
which are substantially attacked by the following pests : Fruit Tree 
Can]5;ers, American Gooseberry Mildew, Silver Leaf, Black Currant Mite, 
■Woolly Aphis, ail Scale Insects, Brown Tail Moth, Rhododendron 
Bug, and Powdery or Corky Scab of Potatoes. 

The reason for the Order is the serious complaints which have been 
mad© to the Ministry, during the past few months, of the increase of 
the Capsid Bug on apple trees in certain districts. The need for a 
drastic Order was strongly urged, and the Ministry, after full considera- 
tion of the advice of its Horticultural Advisory Council, decided that 
the most practicable method of dealing with the matter was to add the 
the pest to the Schedule to the Sale of Diseased Plants Order. 
The opportunity was taken of making other small amendments of the 
regulations, and the new Order is the result. 

:ic Sfc Jj: * >i! :i{ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Farmers of Forty Centuries; or. Permanent Agrienltnre In China, Korea 
and Japan. By F. H. King. (London : Jonathan Cape, 1926. 
pp. 879. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

The late Professor King, when at Wisconsin, carried out a number of 
investigations on soil physics — ^and particularly on th© movements 
of water in the soil — ^which about 25 years ago were about the 
best work then being done in a field that was but little explored. 
Later, he went to ■^Washington to the Department of Agriculture, 
but a disagreement as to th© policy regarding research on soil 
problems led him to resign and to carry out a long-felt desire to examine 
the soils and agriculture of China and Japan. King died before h© had 
quite completed the record of his observations, and the book, which 
was prepared for press by his widow, was first published in 1911. 

Por th© Western reader, it is a fundamental book — ^the first statement 
of a secular system of agriculture and soil conservation that demands 
the earnest consideration of everyone who is thinking of the future 
of agriculture and the maintenance of th© food supply of the world. 

The conditions permitted to King no more than a hasty survey of a 
vast area, and the more recent penetration into China of American 
men of science and the development of agricultural science in Japan 
have doubtless led to a revision of some of Kling’s statements, but the 
book perhaps gained more than it lost from th© speed with which it 
was compiled : Kmg saw the wood even if some of the trees are out of 
perspective. 

Th© central fact that emerges is the density of th© population that 
is maintained by th© land in these Eastern countries. The English 
population is th© densest in Europe, averaging 701 to th© square mile, 
yet, as w© know, at least four-Mths of it lives in towns and cities. 
King reports that in Chungming, at the mouth of th© Yangtse River, 
there is a density of 8,700 per square mile, with only one city in the 
total area of 270 square miles. Western agriculture , requbres 2 to 2| 
acres to produce the food for one unit of population ; King shows that 
these Eastern peoples live on one-tenth of that area. It is accomplished 
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ill the first place by minute and careM farmings with an excessive 
ratio of labour to production, compared with which our market garden- 
ing is extensive and wasteful of land. Soil fertility is maintained by 
the return to the land of the elements drawn from the soil ,• human 
urine and excreta are preserved and constitute the chief fertilizer. 
The universal drink is tea and the boiling of the water obviates the 
risk of disease. The second condition is a reduction of the standard of 
living to the minimum — ^the cash equivalent of the earnings of the 
cultivator may be estimated at less than 6d. a day. A corollary is the 
ever-present danger of famine in districts where the population live 
thus on the bare edge of subsistence. Space does not permit of any 
discussion of the book in detail, but it is eminently readable and it is 
worth reading ; and it must compel the reader to think about certain 
world problems which have seemed very remote to us, but may soon 
become pressing. The population of the world is always increasing. 
Will the pressure thus generated force the Western peoples into as 
intensive farming and as low a standard of living ? If, by limitation 
of the rate of birth, the Western nations insist on their standard of 
living, how will they maintain themselves commercially against the 
races on their flank with so low a standard ? Lastly, what is going to 
he the effect both upon Cliina, and by reaction upon ourselves, if 
these vast hardy and toilsome populations become infiltrated with 
the explosive doctrines of modern Russia ? 

The Mational Farmers’ Union Year Book, 1927. (Published by the 
Union at 45 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. Price 6s. net.) 

The N.F.U. Year Book for 1927 summarizes the multiform activities 
of the Council and its several Committees in the past year. A glance 
at the various Committee reports shows at once the comprehensiveness 
of the work undertaken by this powerful organization in the interests 
of its members and of the agricultural industry. But the book is more 
than a record of effort and achievement ; it is a work of reference indis- 
pensable to the farmer who would be well-informed in matters of 
education and legislation affecting his occupation. Chapter 1 outlines 
the co-ordinated scheme , of agricultural education and research now 
in force throughout the country and indicates the source to which a 
farmer should apply if he desires to take advantage of any of the 
e lucational facilities provided through the County Councils, Colleges 
or Research Institutions. 

In a brief note, the Director of Rothamsted, Sir John Russell, deals 
with the application of science to agriculture, mentioning as the out- 
standing feature of 1926 the great development of the manufacture 
of nitrogenous fertilizers from the air. One result of the greatly 
increased production that will appeal to the farmer has been a lowering 
of price, so that sulphate of ammonia is now cheaper than it has been 
for the past seven years. Various new compounds of synthetic nitrogen 
will shortly be on the market, substances which have certain important 
advantages over ordinary mixed fertilizers. They are much more 
concentrated, and the whole of their nitrogen and phosphorus is 
soluble and available. 

Professor Gaiger describes the results of recent research in animal 
nutrition, e.g., the effects of ultra-violet rays, vitamins and minerals ; 
and also discusses the progress made in connexion with animal diseases, 
such, for example, as the vaccine treatment for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

Plant Pests and Diseases in 1926 are described and discussed by ‘the 
well-known authorities^ Messrs. Fryer and Pethyforidge. Incidentally, 
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they make an earnest appeal for the co-operation of the practical 
farmer, so that, by comparing the variation in insect abundance -with 
other changing factors, such as weather, parasites, farming practice, 
etc., they should be able to get at the reasons why certain pests are 
prevalent in some years and almost entirely absent in others. Such 
information might lead to satisfactory measures of control. For 
instance, in 1926, the frit fiy caused less injury to oats than for many 
years past. While it may be that the oats that year got a good start 
and so evaded attack, there is evidence that the flies themselves were 
actually scarcer, and the chances are that spring oats should be 
relatively safe this year. 

In regard to matters of legal interest, Mr. C. H. Tolley contributes 
a very useful article on Farmers’ Income Tax, which is followed by a 
summary of the legislation affecting agriculture in 1926, together 
with a helpful index to Acts of Parliament dealt with in previous 
issues of the Year Book. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to a statistical review of wages, prices and 
supplies ; and in Chapter 5 the offlcial agricultural programmes of the 
three political parties are briefly and effectively analyzed and compared. 
There follows a miscellany of information for tenants and owner- 
occupiers on matters of recurrent incidence, such as Agricultural 
Betums, boundary fences and trespass, improvements, disturbance, 
tenancy agreements, rating and so on. A further chapter catalogues 
the Government Departments, with their principal officers, concerned 
in matters affecting agriculture. 

The Physiology of Reproduction in the Cow. By J. Hammond, M.A. 

(Cambridge University Press. Price 21s. net.) 

An imderstanding of the principles underlying the scientific breeding 
of farm stock has been greatly handicapped for many years by the 
absence of a reliable book of reference, embodying the observations 
of breeders, and the results of research into what has, imtil lately, 
been regarded as a recondite subject. Various phases of the physiology 
of reproduction in the cow have been recorded by veterinary clinicians, 
various workers in the biological field, and observant breeders of 
cattle ; but there has been no comprehensive attempt to co-ordinate 
this mass of information and supplement it by controlled investigation 
of the oestrous cycle. 

]VIr. Haramond has essayed this task with a large measure of success# 
and the resulting book, based on very careful experimental work, and 
a critical survey of the scattered literature of the subject, will prove 
a valuable book of reference and text-book, not oifly to \^eterinary 
and Agricultural students, but to anyone engaged in elucidating the 
very varied problems of genetics in the cow. 

The author has kept the comparative aspect of the subject well 
to the fore. This method of treatment makes the text more interesting, 
and adds materially to the value of the opinions expressed. The 
experimental work has been carried out at the Field Laboratories 
of the University of Cambridge. 

As the introduction states, this work is intended to have a direct 
bearing on herd management, caH-rearing, and milk production. 
The opening section on the breeding season summarizes what is known 
regarding breed variations and seasonal fluctuations, and shows that, 
although the reproductive force is at its maximum in the summer 
and at its minimum in the winter, yet there is an optimum temperature 
governing the length of time between calving' and. the next Tertile 
service, The beptrous cycle is then, fully discussed. The study of it 
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was ingenioiisly facilitated by the nse of a vasectomized bull, .wMch^ 
being xmable to eject spermatozoa, did not^ interfere with'tlie course 
of oestrus in the aminals under observation. It was found that the 
length of the cycle and the duration of oestrus were correlated, and 
were iminfluenced by, dru^, the proximity of the male or coitus. 
The ovarian, uterine, 'and vaginal changes during the cycle are described 
in detail, and illustrated by very fin© photographic' .illustrations. 
Plate I admirably illustrates the “ wax and wane ” of the .follicles and 
corpora iutea. A little more explanatory description on some of the 
plates themselves would have enhanced their value, . ' ^ 

The diagnosis of pregnancy is discussed,' Reference is made to 
palpation of the fcetus through the'fiank, and here the author has rather 
confused “ s 3 rmptom-” with “ method.” The disposition, size, and 
consistency of the uterus and foetus in succeeding months of pregnancy, 
as disclosed by rectal examinations, are given in detail. As an indication 
of pregnancy, one can hardly agree that one of the methods, viz., 
hooking the os and pulling it back into the vagina, in order to examine 
the mucous secretion, is a safe procedure, or one that could be recom- 
mended as a routine practice. • ' 

The development of the mammary glaiid during a first pregnancy 
is described in all its stages, and the influence of the internal secretions 
considered. The view, accepted by many, that secretion of milk at 
birth is due to the removal of an inhibitory factor (fcetus or placenta), 
does not receive support from the experiments conducted, and an 
interesting alternative theory is put forward. 

The book concludes with a section on sterility. The author in his 
references has rather overlooked the, activities of British veterinarians, 
in dealing with sterility due to persistent corpus luteum and cyst 
formation. Interesting theories are advanced regarding the inter- 
relation between the corpora lutea and the maturation of the Graafian 
follicles in the ovaiy. The view is put forward that absence of heat 
Is due to the formation of large single cysts, and that nymphomania 
is due to multiple small cysts. Further post-mortem work on knovm 
cases of these conditions is required to substantiate this. The difficulty 
of differentiating between multiple small cysts and normal follicles 
is admitted. Several causes of sterility are not mentioned, but the 
section is mainly devoted to a general consideration of >the various 
factors responsible. The views advanced by a number of authorities 
are also recorded and discussed. 

The format of the book is excellent, and a very complete bibliography 
is appended for the use of those who intend to go more deeply into an 
absorbingly interesting subject. 


Principles of Plant Growth — An Elementary Botany, By Wilfred W. 

Robbins. (Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Price 11s.) 

This is a comprehensive and well-written book, which aims at 
presehting, in iion-technical language, some of the fundamental 
principles of plant growth. In thS sense, it has fulfilled its purpose. 
It mil b© welcomed by the grower who, while desirous of understanding 
basic principles, is averse from the study of structural details. 

The book is also designed as an elementary text -book in secondary 
schools. In the sense that it links up botany with practice in the farm 
and garden, it is superior to the general run of school text-books, 
but 1 Is, is a rather high price for parents to face' nowadays. 


^ Tiintea under gie Aiithorlty of ,HIS MiJESTX's StationeeY Ootoi ■ 
by til® liondon Caledonian iPrw htd., 74 Swlntdn Street, Cray's Inn London, W.C.l 

... 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

The means of interesting agriculturists in the practical 
results of research work and securing their support for its 
development is a matter that rightly 
The National commands a good deal of attention. Of 
Institute of the methods hitherto adopted by the 
AgrieiiltBral research institutions themselves, one of 
Botany the most interesting is the Fellowship of 
the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany. This was instituted a few years ago to enable everyone, 
who has at heart the improvement of farm crops and the 
success of British agriculture, to keep in close touch with 
the development of the Institute’s work, and, through their 
representation on its Council, to assist in its direction. There 
are already more than 400 FeUows, including Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, also 
many of our statesmen and of the leaders of the agricultural 
world. There must be many more agriculturists who would 
wish to participate by this means in the Institute’s work, 
and for this reason the Ministry desires to bring the Fellowship 
to the notice of farmers and others who may be interested. 
(See also the annomicement of the N.I.A.B. on p. i.) 

The aim of the Institute is to improve the yield and quality 
of farm crops by encouraging the use of better varieties and 
better seeds. It is endeavouring to discover which are the 
most remunerative crops and which the most remunerative 
varieties for each district, and to ensure that pure, viable 
and healthy seed of the best varieties is readily available. 
The significance of this undertaking can be measured feom 
the facts that the difference in value between two varieties 
often amounts to over 20 per cent, and that an addition of 
3 per cent, to the yield would increase the value of the com 
and potato crops 'by over a million pounds a year. ' ' 

The present work of the Institute falls into three branches. 
One, the Crop Improvement Branch, is equipped', with a trial 

T ' 
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ground at Cambridge, and five sub-stations in other parts 
of England, for accurate field testing of old and new varieties 
of agricultural plants. It is also prepared to undertake the 
introduction of new varieties of merit by arrangement with 
breeders. A second branch, the Official Seed Testing Station 
for England and Wales, tests some 25,000 seed samples a 
year for purity and germination, and, at a nominal fee, insures 
farmers against the loss entailed by sowing dead or dirty 
seeds. The investigation of seed-borne diseases, and of the 
niiinerous problems that seeds present to agriculturists, are 
other important featmes of the Station’s wurk. The Station 
is operated by the Institute on behalf of the Ministry. At 
the third branch, the Potato Testing Station, Ormskirk, the 
official Wart Disease Immunity Trials are carried out for the 
Ministry, and the Institute conducts the Lord Derby Gold 
Medal Trials (with the aid of the local Committee) and yield 
and maturity trials of leading potato varieties. In order to 
prevent old varieties being marketed under new names, at 
high prices, the Potato Synonym Committee reports annually 
on the stocks entered for the Immunity Trials. The latest 
development is a field investigation of the virus diseases that 
are now beheved to reduce the country’s potato crop by 
something like a million tons a year. 

Copies of the last annual report, with full particulars of the 
Institute’s activities and of the Statutes of Fellowship, can be 
obtained by writing to the Secretary, N.I.A.B., Huntingdon 
Road, Cambridge. Both the Ministry and the Council of the 
Institute believe that the facilities given to Fellows to keep 
in touch with the development of its work will be of value to 
them. At the same time the hope that readers of this Joxtbnal 
will become associated with the Institute by becoming Fellows 
is based not on the advantages to themselves but on the 
strength given to the Institute by their moral and financial 
support?, and their contiiiuing interest in the work. 

5|« 5jc :<< 

It may be recalled that a grant of £40,000 a year for five 
years was made by tbe Empire Marketing Board for the 
purpose of carrying out further investiga- 
Marketilig of Home tions into the marketing of home-grovm 
Produce : Report agricultural produce and for demon- 
strating improved methods. An account 
was given in this Jouekal for March, 1927, p. 1073, of the 
Tarious activities of the Ministry which had been undertaken 
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up to Decenaber 31, 1926, with the aid of this grant. A fiiither 
brief report of progress for the quarter ended March 31, 1927, 
may prove of interest. 

Publications , — One report in the Economic Series was issued 
dining the quarter, namely, No. 15 {Fruit Marheting in England 
and JVales), With the aid of the grant this report was issued at 
6d. net ; its sales up to March 31 amounted to 2,340 copies. 
The price of Reports Nos. 7 {Wool Marketing) and 9 {Marketing 
of Potatoes) was reduced at the end of the quarter from 
Is. 6d. to 6d. The largest sales of individual reports in the 
Economic Series up to March 31, 1927, were as follows : — 


jSTo. 1 : Go-operative Marketing 
No. 4 : Co-operative Marketing 
in U,8,A, 

No. 8 : Agricultural Credit 
No. 10 : Egg Marketing 
No. 11 : Marketing of Poultry . . 
No. 12 : Marketing of Pigs 
No. 15 : Fruit Marketing 


1,921 (Published April, 1925). 


b018 ( 

1,377 ( 
4,511 ( 
4,896 { 
2,180 { 
2,340 ( 


June, 1925). 

Feb., 1926). 
Jan., 1926). 
Oct., 1926). 
Oct., 1926). 
Mar., 1927). 


Marketing Investigations. — ^Investigations are in progress in 
regard to the marketing of cattle, vegetables, butter, cheese and 
cream. A report on the fluid milk market has been completed, 
and will be issued as No. 16 in the Economic Series. Reports 
on the marketing of cereals and pig products are well advanced, 
as also is the second volume of Markets and Fairs m England 
and Wales — the first volume was published on April 13 as 
No. 13 {Markets and Fairs in England and Wales, Part J, 
General Beview). A report dealing with marketing problems of 
individual fruits (apples, pears and plums) is in preparation. 

Marketing Demonstrations, — ^The practical demonstration of 
improved methods of marketing is an essential feature of the 
Ministry’s scheme, and, as already announced in this Journal, 
arrangements have been made for staging such demonstrations 
at a number of agricultural and other show^s during the present 
year. The subjects being dealt with at the summer shows are 
eggs, poultry, fruit, pigs and pig products.*®" 


Egg Marketing Poster, — large poster ^calling attention to 
the points to be observed when marketing eggs has been 
prepared and distributed to those responsible for the conduct 
of country markets. This poster is meeting a long-felt want 
and has been very favourably received. It has been translated 
into Welsh for distribution in the Principality, and' is every- 
where in keen demand. 


* The nature and scope of the demonstrations are explained on 
pages 316 seq, of the present issue of the Joubn'al, ■ 


t2 
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Packages for Eggs and Dressed Poultry , — ^The Committee 
wliich has been considering this subject held several sittings 
during the quarter and completed its inquiries.! 

Marketing Leaflets, — ^Two of the leaflets reproduced in this 
JouBisrAL for December, 1926 (Hints on the Marketing of 
Eggs and Hints on the Marketing of Poultry respectively), 
have also been translated into Welsh. 

Grants-in-Aid, — A. grant of £100 to the Cottenham Growers, 
Ltd., has been sanctioned, to enable that society to employ 
a manager capable of keeping proper cost accounts to show 
the details of the expense of running an apple grading and 
packing station. These accounts are to be placed at the 
Ministry’s disposal for publication if necessary. 

IsTegotiations are in progress in respect of the loan by the 
Ministry of grading plant and equipment (estimated to cost 
about £400) to enable an apple grading station to be set up 
at Terrington St. John’s, near Wisbech. One of the conditions 
of the arrangement is that cost accounts shall be kept and 
placed at the Ministry’s disposal. 

A grant of approximately £700 a year has been made to 
the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford in 
aid of detailed investigations into marketing problems of 
particular localities. Steps have been taken to ensure that 
these investigations will be brought into due relation mth 
the general marketing work of the Ministry. 

Displays of Empire Produce, — ^Empire shoppmg weeks and 
exhibitions of Empire produce are being organized under the 
segis of the Empire Marketing Board in various parts of the 
country. The Ministry is taking all possible steps to ensure 
that home produce receives effective representation in these 
schemes. Details of the displays of home produce at the 
British Industries Fair (February, 1927) and at the Ideal 
Homes Exhibition (March, 1927) have aheady appeared in 
this JoTOKAL. 

^ ^ ^ 

Faumbbs generally, and all concerned with the marketing 
of home produce, will watch with interest the progress of the 
Cheshire Cheese Federation’s scheme 

Cheshire Ch^se which is designed to raise and standardize 
the quality of EngHsh Cheshire cheese and 
to advertize the standardized product. A trade mark con- 
sisting of three '' C’s ” intertwined ('' Choicest Cheshire 

t Report since issued as Marketing Leaflet No. 5. See JotjbkaIi for 
June, 1927, pages 223 to 238. 
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Cheese’') has been adopted, and any producer in the area 
whose dairies conform to the Mlk and Dairies Order 821, 

1926, and whose cheese satisfies a certain standard on examina- 
tion, will be authorized to imprint the trade mark on his 
produce. The standard specified is high. 

The Federation has appointed a grader to inspect the 
premises of applicants for membership and to analyze samples 
of their cheese. The grader will also, from time to time, make 
similar inspections of members’ premises and analyses of their 
produce in order to ensure that the standard is maintained. It 
is understood that about a hundred farmers have already 
applied for registration, and the grader is dealing with these 
applications as expeditionsly as possible. 

The first consignment of graded cheese was offered for sale 
at the Chester Cheese Fair on June 1. It is satisfactory to 
record that there was a keen demand, and Id. alb. more was 
realized than the highest price recorded for the ungraded 
product. At Whitchurch Cheese Fair on June 8, graded 
cheese realized 8|d. a lb. against 8d. a lb. for best ungraded. 

The income of the Federation is derived from a registration 
fee of from £1 to £2 (according to size of farm), plus an output 
levy of 2d. per cwt. As, however, this experiment in marketing 
reform cannot fail to prove of value, not only to the cheese 
industry, but to other branches of British agriculture, the 
Ministry is helping to overcome initial financial difficulties by 
making a grant to the Federation of a sum not exceeding 
£1,500, to be spread over the first two working years of the 
scheme ; the grant will be made from the funds placed at the 
Ministry's disposal by the Empire Marketing Board. 

^ ^ 

The Institute has recently endeavoured to effect an improve- 
ment in its publications by merging the two quarterly reviews 
previously published under the titles of 
IntematiOBal The International Eeview of the Science 

Institute of and Practice of Agriculture and The 

Agriculture International Review of Agricultural 

Economics into one publication entitled 
The International Bevieu) of Agriculture. The idea underlying 
this change is to present, in one publication, a more general 
view of the 'work of the Institute. This new review is being 
published monthly, and the first issue relates to February, 

1927. In addition to information regarding economic and 
social questions affecting agriculture, and the science and 
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practice of agriculture in various countries, the review contains 
sections dealing vdth agricultural statistics and legislation, 
and the current activities of the Institute. Only the most 
important statistical information is included, however, and 
the International Crop Report and Agric^dkiml Statistics 
will continue to be published monthly as before. 

As a result of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference on Tropical Agriculture held in Paris 
last year, and of decisions taken at the last meeting of the 
General Assembly, the Institute has decided to form a separate 
Bureau for Colonial and Tropical Agriculture. Arrangements 
have been made to hold a meeting of the Tropical 
Agriculture ” Committee of the International Scientific Council 
ill June, to discuss the best way in wliich the Institute can 
act in this matter, and the subject will be further discussed 
at the full meeting of the International Scientific Council 
in November. 

The International Conference of Wheat Experts, organized 
by the Institute at the invitation of the Italian Government, 
was held at the Institute’s headquarters from April 25 to 30, 
and was attended by representatives of 37 States, including 
those of all countries in the British Empire adhering to the 
Institute. The Conference was divided into two parts, (a) 
scientific, [h) economic and commercial, and the general 
results were contained in a series of resolutions which will 
in due course be printed and chciilated with all the relevant 
documents. It was decided to hold another Conference in 
1929 or 1930, and the Institute was asked to form a special 
section for the study of questions relating to wheat and also 
to establish a separate sub-committee attached to the Inter- 
national Scientific Council. 
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THE PRODUCTION REQUIREMENT OF 

FATTENING SHEEP 

T. B. Wood, C.B.E., F.R.S., 

Drapers' Professor of Agricultwre, and Director of the Animal 
Nutrition Besearch Institute^ School of Agriculture^ Cambridge 

University. 

In 1924, the writer propounded a new^ method of computing 
rations for cattle, sheep and pigs.^ The essential point of the 
method depends upon the separate computation of the require-* 
ment for maintenance and for the desired amount and kind 
of production, usually in the form of increased live -weight. 
The method is on the same lines as that which had been used 
for dairy cows for some time with great success. Its proposed 
extension to other kinds of animals presupposes accurate 
knowledge of maintenance requirements and of production 
requirements. By production requirement is understood the 
amount of food, measured in starch equivalent or in calories, 
which is required to produce 1 lb. of live-weight increase. 

The idea is exactly similar to that used in rationing milch 
cows, in which case it is generally accepted that 2| lb. of starch 
equivalent is the production requirement of 1 gallon of normal 
milk. It is, however, well known that the requirement per gallon 
of milk varies according to the composition of the milk. In the 
same way, the production requirement per lb. of live-weight 
increase must be expected to vary within wide hmits. In the 
case of very young animals, live-weight increase consists for 
the most part of water, and is, therefore, produced by the 
consumption of very little food. The writer has shown, ^ for 
instance, that, in the yoimg pig, 600 calories, or less than | lb. 
of starch equivalent, can produce 1 lb. of live-weight increase. 
In the last stages of fattening adult animals, the increase 
consists almost entirely of fat. Consequently it may require as 
much as 4,300 calories, or 4 lb. of starch equivalent, to produce 
1 lb. of live-weight increase. The production requirement of 
live-weight increase per lb. may, therefore, vary from J to 4 lb, 
of starch equivalent. 

Accurate data for the maintenance and production require- 
ments of the pig from weaning to factory weight have been 
published by the writer.® With Capstick,*^ the writer has also 

^ “ Animal ISTntrition ” ; University Tutorial Press, London, 1924. 

2 Jour. Agric. ScL, Vol. XYl, 1926,''426. 

^ Jour. Agric: loo. cit. 

^ Jour. Agric. Sci., Vol XVI, 1926, 326. 
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piiblislied a series of recent determinations of the maintenance 
req^nirement of sheep. The present communication is concerned 
with the production requirement of sheep. It is hoped in the 
near futui’e to publish similar data on the production 
requirement of cattle. 

There are three obvious methods of finding the production 
requirement of animals : — 

(1) Statistical examination of the records of past feeding trials. 

(2) Examination of the resnlts of feeding trials designed specially 
for the purpose in view. 

(3) Comparative slaughter investigations. 

Methods 1 and 2 depend on the assumption that the 
metabolism of animals obeys the laws of the conservation of 
matter and energy — ^in other words that the starch equivalent, 
or net energy, in the ration consumed by the animals is com- 
pletely used up by them in maintenance and in production. 
Method 3 also depends on an assumption, namely, that there 
is a constant ratio between the calories contained in live-weight 
increase and the starch equivalent, or net energy, required to 
produce that increase. Kellner showed that, in fattening cattle, 
1 lb. of starch equivalent produced an amount of live-weight 
increase containing 1,070 calories. It is probable that a similar 
ratio would hold in fattening sheep. The justification of these 
two assumptions is discussed below. 

Method 1 : Statistical Examination of Feeding Trials, — 
The writer hoped to find ample material for such an examina- 
tion in Ingle's valuable tabulation of the records of sheep 
feeding trials.^ Ingle's tables present, in convenient form, 
particulars of breed, age, hve-w^ight, live-weight increase per 
week, and ration per week, of over 200 feeding trials, being all 
the trials recorded in British agricultural literature up to the 
year of publication. At the writer’s suggestion, Mr. P. E. 
Graves examined the whole series by the following method . 
The recorded ration per week was calculated into starch 
equivalent, Ingle’s calculation of starch equivalent having 
been made on an entirely incorrect basis. The starch equiva- 
lents used by Mr. Graves were those given in ‘‘ Eations for 
livestock.”® The maintenance requirements were then read 
ofi from' the curve, reproduced in Eig. 1, which was calculated 
by the two-thirds power law from Capstick and Wood’s 
' recent determination.^ 

® Tram* Highland and Agric. Soc*, 1910. 

® Min. of A^c., Misc. Pub., Ho. 32, Fifth Edition, 1927 

^ Jour^ Agric, Sci , , he, cit. 
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Then if R is the ration in lb. of starch equivalent per week, 
M the maintenance requirement in lb. starch equivalent per 
week, and G the live-weight increase per week, it follows 
from the first assumption given above, that : — 

R = M + Gx 

where x is the production requirement, i,e., the weight in lb. 
of starch equivalent required to make 1 lb. of live-weight 
increase. This equation only holds if the animals are con- 
tented and comfortable, so that they make no considerable 
movements beyond the necessary movements allowed for in 
the maintenance requirement. The above equation may be 
written : — 

ir = (R ~ M) G. 

Mr. Graves was good enough to work out the value of x for 
187 of the 200 trials recorded by Ingle. It was impossible to 
work out the remaining 13 trials because the rations included 
feeding stuffs whose starch equivalent could not be computed. 
The results obtained from tliis very laborious undertaldng were 
most disappointing. The values of x varied from 4*7 lb. of 
starch equivalent per lb. of increase, an impossibty high 
figure, even if the increase was entirely composed of pure fat, 
to — 3”2 lb. of starch equivalent per lb. of increase, which is, of 
course, manifestly absurd, since it means that the animals are 
credited with having made an appreciable increase in live-weight 
on a ration which was below their maintenance requirement. 
Wide variations in the value of x were to be expected, because 
the equation used above contains no term for the amount of 
food used in muscular movement,® which must vary from one 
trial to another. This, however, could not account for the large 
number of cases in which the value of x was negative. 

Scrutiny of the rations of the various trials at once in- 
dicated that many of them were impossibly high or low, and 
tliis point was further investigated by calculating the weight of 
dry matter contained in each ration and comparing it with 
the w'eight of dry matter normally eaten by animals of the 
live-weights stated, this weight of dry matter being read off 
from the curve given in Fig. 2. This curve was originally 
plotted by E. T. Hainan and the writer from all data available 
to them, as for instance Kellner’s Standards, Wolff’s Standards, 
Armsby’s Standards, and from figures collected by the late 
K, J. J. Mackenzie from successful practical sheep-feeders. 


J our. Agrie. loc cit. 
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Tlie comparison showed that in only 27 trials was the dry 
matter consumption within 4 Ih. per head per week of the 
normal consumption indicated by Fig. 2. The consumption 
of dry matter was usually below the normal consumption, 
frequently 10, 15, or even 20 lb. per head per week below. 
The most likely explanation was that the roots on which 
the sheep were folded still retained a large proportion of 
tops and leaves, which were eaten by the sheep, but 
omitted in recording the ration. It is, also, possible that the 
estimated yield of roots per acre, from which the* ration was 
calculated, was incorrect, or that no account was taken of the 
fact that the sheep ate more roots as they increased in weight. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that only 
27 of the 200 trials are suitable for the calculation of x, which 
greatly decreases the value of the average figure. From these 
27 trials the average value of x is 2*3 (+ *12) lb. of starch 
equivalent per lb. of live-weight increase. 

Method 2 : Specially Designed Feeding Trials —A series of 
feeding trials, specially designed to provide data for the 
calculation of the production requirement of fattening sheep, 
has been carried out by the writer, in collaboration with the 
Norfolk Agricultural Station, on Sidney Farm, Saxlingham, 
Holt, Norfolk, of which the writer has control. The sheep used 
for the trials were in all cases half-bred Suffolk lambs about 
seven months old at the beginning of the trial. The sheep were 
folded during the winter on marrow-stem kale or swedes, 
supplemented by good seeds hay, crushed barley and linseed 
cake, decorticated cotton cake, or decorticated cotton cake 
meal. Many disappointments were encountered, owing to 
difficulties of estimating the consumption of kale, showers 
during weighing and such like, but a number of reliable results 
were nevertheless obtained. These are given in Table I, which 
explains itself, except, perhaps, the column headed “ Period 
of Fattening.’’ The animals were folded for about six months. 
The figures given in this column indicate to which of these 
months the result applies. 

It will be noticed that dependable results were only obtained 
for 18 months of the 42 months during which, in the ag- 
gregate, the sheep were folded, thus more than half the possible 
results were vitiated by showers during weighing, difficulties in 
assessing weights of roots, kale and tops consumed and such 
like unforeseen happenings which are inseparable from outdoor 
experiments. The mean value of z — ^the production require- 
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TABLE I. 


Year of 
trial 

No. of 
animals 

Period of 
fattening 

months 

Average 
live wt. 

lb. 

Average 
increase 
per head 
per week 
lb. 

ga 

'43 CQ 
oS - 
£ 

M. 

lb. S.E. 

R 

A o 

.s s 
b 

1924-5 .. 

40 

3, 4, 5 

107 

*1-8 + -05 

14*1 

9-2 

2-70 

23 


40 

3, 4, 6 

102 

*1-6 -i- -05 

14-0 

8-9 

3*20 

23 

1925-6 .. 

50 

2, 3,4 

103 

2-45ji0*5 

14-1 

9-0 

2-09 

23 


50 

2, 3, 4 

102 

2-45 + -05 

14-4 

8-9 

2-25 

23 


50 

2, 3,4 

98 

2.31 + .04 

13*6 

8-7 

2-12 

22 


150 

6 

127 

2-l9"4: .04 

16*2 

10*3 

2-70 

264 

1926-7 .. 

120 

4, 6 

131 

2-76“+ -04 

17-2 

10-6 

2-4 

28| 


These low figures are accounted for by the uneasiness of the sheep, 
which for some unkno^^m reason broke out of their fold several times. 


ment — ^from the above table is 2*5 + *14 lb. starch equivalent 
per lb. live-weight increase, a figure agreeing satisfactorily 
with that obtained from the statistical examination of 
Ingle’s tables. It is also noteworthy that the production 
requirement is on the whole lower for the early months of 
fattening, increasing as fattening proceeds. 

Method 3 : Comparative Slaughter. — This method was first 
used, in agricultural investigations, by Lawes and Gilbert at 
Rothamsted, in their classic work on the composition of the 
entire carcasses of cattle, sheep and pigs.® It has since been 
appKed to sheep by Kem and Wattenberg and other German 
workers whose results have recently been recalculated and 
tabulated by Armsby and Moulton.^® 

The essence of the method is to select typical animals at 
definite stages of growth and fatness, to slaughter, dissect, 
sample and analyze, to combine the analyses of the samples so 
as to arrive at the composition of the entire carcass, and to 
compute the composition of the increase by subtracting from 
the weights of protein, fat, etc., in the older and fatter animal, 
the weight of the same constituents in the younger and less 
fat animah It is usual to calculate the percentage of proteiu, 
fat, etc., in what is called the empty weight, which is the live- 
weight minus the contents of the alimentary canal and 
bladder. 

Armsby and Moulton, in the re-calculations quoted above, 
give their final figures as calories per kilo of live-weight increase. 

® PML Trans. g Part II, 1859, p- 493. 

^0 “ The Animal as a Converter of Matter and Energy : Hew 
York, 1925. 
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If it is assumed, as suggested above, that in the she-ep, as in the 
bullock, 1 lb, of starch equivalent makes an amount of live- 
weight increase which contains 1,070 calories, then calories 
per kilo can be converted into starch equivalent by dividing 
by 2-2 X 1,070, and the quotient should give the corresponding 
production requirement in lb. of starch equivalent required 
to make 1 lb. of live-iveight increase. This calculation has been 
made in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Authority, quoted 
from Arnisby and 
Moulton 

Age : 
months 

Condition 

Calories 
per kilo 
increase 

Production 
requirement, 
lb. St. Equiv. 
per lb. 
increase 

Kern & Wattenberg 

7-13 

low ration 

4,888 

2-04 

j j ? j 

13-22 

low ration 

6,622 

2-81 

5 9 

22-28 

low ration 

7,155 

3-04 

9? 99 

7-13 

high ration 

5,456 

2*33 

99 9" 

13-18 

high ration 

7,799 

3*20 

9 9 99 

? 

last stage 

8,801 

3*75 

Lawes and Gilbert 

15 

f store to fat 

7,073 

3-00 

Hemieberg . . | 

33 1 

( same age 

6,777 

2-88 


TJie average of all these results — 2- 88 lb. starch equivalent 
per lb. of live- weight increase — ^is sufficiently in agreement 
with the results of statistical examination of Ingle's tables 
— 2*3 — ^aiid of the writer’s own feeding trials — 2'5 — to justify 
the assumptions, made in the introduction, that the whole of 
the starch equivalent in the ration is used up in providing for 
maintenance and production, and that the sheep, like the 
bullock, makes from 1 lb. of starch equivalent an amount of 
increase which contains 1,070 calories. The agreement between 
the three methods also shows that the estimates of maintenance 
requirements, used in methods (1) and (2), are sufficiently 
accurate, for they are not used in method (3), and still the 
result is substantially' the same. 

Kem and Wattenberg’s figures form two series, the first on 
a low ration which produced a low rate of increase of only 
I lb, per head per w^eek ; the second on a higher ration giving 
a rate of increase of over 1 lb. per head per week.. Both 
increases appear low as compared with British results, but 
their sheep were of the South Hanoverian breed, which are 
small and slow growing. In each series, the production 
, requirement increases with age and condition. 

As a, final confirmation of 'aU the figures obtained by the 
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three methods, the writer carried out a series of comparative 
slaughter experiments on five pairs of typical animals selected 
at intervals from the sheep used in the feeding trials at 
Saxlinghaiii in 1924-25. The first pair were selected, as typical 
of the whole lot of animals, when the}^ had been folded on. 
roots for one month. Other pairs were selected at intervals of 
about three weeks, the last pair being picked out six weeks 
before the trial ended. Of the first and last pairs the duplicate 
animals gave almost identical results ; the intermediate pairs 
were very unsatisfactory, the analyses of the duplicate 
animals varying so widely that the results were useless. 

The following discussion, therefore, is based on the difference 
between the means of the first and last pairs of animals, the 
intermediate animals being ignored. 

Method , — Tile method of selection was to pick out two animals 
having approximately the average live-weight of the whole lot. They 
were sent by rail to Cambridge, fasted overnight, and slaughtered. 
The blood was collected and preserved for further use. The skin and 
hoofs were removed and dried. The alimentary canal and bladder were 
removed and emptied, the contents being weighed and its weight 
subtracted from the live-weight to find the empty weight. The carcass 
was dissected into meat, and bone and tendons. 

All the meat was then reduced to pulp in a rotating bowl provided 
with iwolving knives ; an aliquot part was then taken for analysis. 
The internal organs to which the blood had been added were treated 
in the same way. The wool was shorn from the dried skin, weighed, 
sampled and analyzed. The skin and hoofs were also weighed, sampled 
and analyzed. The bones and tendons were first cut up in a bone 
cutter, and then finely ground, sampled and analyzed. The results 
obtained for the first and last pairs of sheep are set out in Tables III 
and W respectively. 


TABLE III 

Sheep Killed November 10, 1924. Empty Weight 29-25 kilo== 

64-35 LB. 



Weight 

kilo 

Percentages 

Weights, kilo 

Protein 

Fat 

Protein 

Fat 

Meat , . . 

12-600 

13-33 

20-06 

1-68 

2-53 

Bones, etc. 

3-954 

19-87 

13*99 

-79 

•55 

Offals .. 

7-360 

13-50 

9-16 

-99 

•67 

Wool 

2-078 

70-00 

10-00 

1-45 

-21 

Skin, etc. 

-769 

71-66 

9-88 1 

-55 i 

1 ' -05, 




i 

i 6-46 

4-04 


i^ercentages in Empty Weight : Protein, 18-7. 

Fat, 13-8, 
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Sheep Killed Kovembeb 10, 1924. Empty Weight^ 27*299 kilo= 

60*06 LB. 



Weight 

kilo 

Percer 

itages 

Weighi 

•s, kilo 

Protein 

Fat 

Protein 

Fat 

Meat 

12*508 

15-90 

16*93 

1*99 

2-12 

Bones, etc- 

3*456 

18*55 

16*32 

“64 

•56 

Offals ... 

7*128 

12*44 

12*09 

•89 

•86 

Wool . . 

1*361 1 

72*67 

10*00 

•99 

*14 

Skill, etc. 

•742 

63*69 

19*18 

•47 

•14 





4*98 

3*82 


Percentages in Empty Weight : Protein, 18*2. 

Fat, 14*0. 

Means of the first pair of animals : — 

Percentages in Empty Weight : Protein, 18*45. 

Fat, 13*9. 

Mean live-weight, 83 lb. ; mean empty weight, 62*2 lb« 
Mean percentages in live-weight : Protein, 13*8. 

Fat, 10*4. 


TABLE IV 

Sheep Killed March 12, 1925. Empty Weight, 48*39 k:ilo = 

106*4 LB. 



Weight 

Idio 

Percentages 

- 

Weights, kilo 

Protein 

Fat 

Protein 

Fat 

Meat 

23*20 

14*64 

34*63 

3-90 

8*10 

Bones, etc. . . i 

5*40 

17*97 

14*45 

•97 

•78 

Offals . . 

10*75 

10*21 

28*00 

MO 

3*00 

Wool 

2*96 

70*00 

10*00 

2*07 

•30 

Skin, etc. 

1*23 

63*94 

i 

; 18*50 

•78 

•23 



1 

1 

1 

8*82 

, 12-41 


Percentage in Empty Weight : Protein, 18*3. 

Fat, 25*7. 


Sheep Killed March 12, 1925. Empty Weight, 46*97 kilo= 

103*3 LB. 


j 

Weight 
kilo 1 

1 ' 

1 

Percentages { 

i 1 

Weights, kilo 

Protein I 

Fat 

i 

Protein 

Fat 

Meat 

I 22*20 

13*68 i 

i 36-98 

3*01 

7*97 

Bones, etc- 

1 ' 5-20 

12-74 

! 21-45 

•66 i 

! 1-12 

Offals . . 

1 10*87 

9*56 

! 30-66 

1*04 i 

3-32] 

Wool 

! 3*32 

74*14 ! 

! 7-36 

2*46 ! 

•25 

Skin, etc. 

: 1*36 

63*00 i 

20-67 

j 

•86 

1 -28 


i 

1 



8*03 

12*94 
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Percentages in empty weight : Protein, 17*2o 

Fat, 27*6, 

Means of second pair of animals ; — 

Percentages in empty weight ; Protein, 17*75, 

Fat, 26*66, 

Mean live-weight, 125 lb. ; mean empty w^eight, 104*8 lb. 

Mean percentages in live-weight : Protein, 14*9, 

Fat, 22*4. 

The average live-weight of the whole lot of sheep on November ID 
was 87 lb., and on March 12, 124 lb. Applying to these figures the 
mean percentages of protein and fat in the live- weight of the animals 
killed on these dates after selection as typical animals, the weight of 
protein and fat in typical animals on these dates were : — 

On November 10 . . 87 x 13*8 100 = 12*00 lb. protein. 

87 X 10*4 100 = 9*05 lb. fat. 

On March 12 . . 124 x 14*9 -f- 100 = 18*50 lb. protein. 

124 X 22*4 100 = 27*80 lb. fat. 

Live-weight increase containing the differences between these weights, 
124 — 87 = 37 lb. The percentage composition of this live- weight 
increase was therefore : — 

Percentage composition of live-weight increase : 

Protein . . . . . . 17*6 

Fat 50*7 

Water (and ash) . . , . ’ 31*7 


100*0 


The heat of combustion of sheep protein is very nearly 5*7 calories 
per gramme, or 2,600 calories per lb. ; of sheep fat, 9*6 calories per 
gramme, or 4,300 calories per lb. The calorie vain© of live-weight 
increase per lb. is therefore : — 

Calories per lb. live- weight increase ; 

Protein . , 17*6 X 2,600 — 100 = 458 calories. 

Fat . . 50*7 X 4,300 100 = 2,180 „ 


2,638 


This figure is equivalent to 2,638 -P 1,070 = 2*47 lb. starch equivalent, 
a figure which is in excellent agreement with those found for the pro- 
duction requirement by other methods. It applies to the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth months of fattening, the middle of which period is 
the end of the third month. 

Siimmarizing all the figures given above, it appears that the 
best average round figure to take for the production requirement 
of fattening sheep is 2| lb. of starch equivalent per lb. of live- 
weight increase. There are clear indications that in the early 
stages of fattening, especially with young animals, 2 lb. of 
starch equivalent will make 1 lb. of increase, whilst in the later 
stages of fattening 1 lb. of increase may require over 3 lb. of 
starch equivalent. By rationing on the basis of the suggested 
average figure, the rate of increase obtained in the, early 
stages maybe expected to exceed, and, in the later stages, 
to fall short of, the rate aimed at. 


u 
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SiHMiiary aad CoB.€liisioii. — ^Although, this paper appears 
under the writer’s name alone, he wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that it represents a piece of team work by members 
of the staff of the School of Agriculture and others. He has 
aheady recorded his indebtedness to ,Mr. P. E. Graves for 
many of the statistical calculations. He takes this oppor- 
tunity of thaiildng the following gentlemen for assistance in 
other directions : Mi'. G. Heigham, late Director of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station, now^ Farm Director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station ; Mr. F. Rayns, Director, and Mr. S. T. 
Johnston, Assistant Director, Norfolk Agricultural Station, 
and Mr. W. J.. Winn, Steward of the Saxlingham Farm, for 
supervision and weighing of the animais and the feeding 
stuffs used in the Saxlingham experiments ; Colonel W. A. 
Wood, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., Mr. L. F. Newman and others for 
dissection of the carcasses and preparation of the samples ; 
and Messrs. A. J. Codling, the late C. Bryant and others for 
analyses of the samples in the comparative slaughter experi- 
ment ; and Mr. E. T. Hainan and others for assistance in 
looking up references and reading proofs. 

The writer claims that the investigation taken as a whole 
has demonstrated the following points : — 

(1) That in the case of a very large proportion of the feeding 
trials with sheep recorded in British agricultural literature, 
the rations credited to the animals are impossible, the dry 
matter consumption being in many cases far below standard 
requirements. 

(2) That in the case of all recorded trials where the dry matter 
consumption was reasonably near normal, live-weight increase 
was produced at the average rate of 2*3 lb. of starch equivalent 
per lb. of increase. 

(3) That in a series of specially designed trials, in which large 
numbers of sheep were used, live-weight increase was produced 
at the average rate of 2*5 lb. of starch equivalent per lb. of 
increase. 

(4) That the average production requirement, calculated 
from a series of comparative slaughter experiments on the 
basis of 1,070 calories per lb. of starch equivalent, is 2*88 lb. of 
starch equivalent per lb. of live-weight increase, the average 
figure being rather high because the series included several 
eases of extreme fattening. 

(5) That a comparative slaughter experiment, recently 
carried out at Cambridge, gives a production requirement of 
247 lb. of starch equivalent per lb. of live-weight increase. 
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(6) That .the practical identity of the figures obtained by 
calculation from feeding trials by the formula 

and from comparative slaughter experiments, on the basis of 
1,070 calories per lb. of starch equivalent, is a striking con- 
firmation (a) of the correctness of the maintenance requirement 
as indicated by the curve given in Fig i, (6) of the assumption 
that the whole of the starch equivalent in the ration is used 
up ill maintenance and production, and (c) of the assumption 
that in the sheep, as in the bullock, 1 lb. of starch equivalent 
makes an amount of increase which contains 1,070 calories. 

(7) That the best round figure for the production require- 
ment of fattening sheep is 2| lb. of starch equivalent per lb. 
of live-weight increase. 

(8) That the easiest, most interesting and most reliable way 
of computing rations for sheep is to read off the maintenance 
requirement from Fig. 1, which connects maintenance require- 
ment with live-weight, and to add for production at the rate 
of 2| lb. of starch equivalent for each pound of live-weight 
increase which it is desired to produce. 

(9) That a ration computed in this manner will, in the first 
stages of fattening, produce rather more than the desired 
increase, and in the last stages rather less. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the desired rate of 
increase will only be realized if the animals are contented and 
comfortable, so that they do not use up an abnormal amount of 
starch equivalent in unnecessary movements. 

AGRICULTURE AND THE INTER- , 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The International Economic Conference held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, which met at Geneva on 
May 4, concluded its session on Monday, May 23, when it 
adopted its final report. 

As is well known, this Conference met to consider the 
general economic situation of the world. Representatives of 
fifty nations took part in its deliberations, and the report 
issued as a result of the Conference indicates the vast, and 
complex problems with which it had to deal* A feature of 
great importance was that, for the first time in a, Conference 
of this character, agriculture has been represented side by side 
with commerce and industry ; this alone gave emphasis to 

XJ2 
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tlie fundamental importance of agriculture in the general 
economio prosperity of the world. 

The work of the Conference was divided between three 
main’ Committees — Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture — 
and the Final Report includes those prepared by each of these 
Committees and adopted by the Conference as a whole. The 
section of the Report dealing with agriculture, and the docu- 
mentation prepared for the Conference, bring out clearly the 
fact that a widespread agricultural depression exists, not 
universal and not of equal severity between one country and 
another, but affecting a large number of those countries from 
which the world’s supply of food and raw materials is obtained. 
The causes of this depression are complex, and the documents 
of the Conference made it evident that they differ very con- 
siderably between one country and another. For example, 
in those countries where there was a severe post-war inflation, 
the working capital employed in agriculture almost completely 
disappeared and the cost of obtaining credit rose to nearly 
prohibitive figures. Again, the taxation borne by agriculturists 
had, in some cases, risen to as much as three times its pre-war 
value. Another factor of great importance was the change 
in the political and economic frontiers in Central Europe. 
The old Austro-Hungarian Empire, for example, has been 
split up into a number of separate states, each of which 
attempted to pursue a policy of self-sufficiency, protecting 
its own industries by high tariffs, but increasing thereby the 
difficulties of exchanging agricultural and industrial products 
between these countries. A fourth factor was the great diminu- 
tion in the stream of agricultural produce which, before the 
war, flowed westward from Russia and the Danubian countries, 
and consequently in the counter stream of industrial products 
from west to east. Where, formerly, Europe had drawn its 
supplies of foodstuffs so largely from these countries, it now 
looked to the United States, Canada and elsewhere. 

All these facts and many others are shown, by the documents 
of the Conference, to have profoundly affected the world’s 
agriculture, but not its agriculture alone, for the causes of 
agricultural depression were largely the same as those which 
operated against a revival of European industry and commerce. 
Perhaps the most significant feature of the section of the 
Report dealing with agriculture is the realisation of the 
essential inter-dependence of agriculture, industry and 
coinmerce ; in the words of the Report, it would be vain to 
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hope that one could enjoy lasting prosx^erity mthont the 
others/' 

The broad fact upon which the Report lays emphasis as a 
symptom of economic depression in agriculture, is the relatively 
lower level of agricultural prices, as compared vith industrial 
prices, which is shown by the index numbers of several countries. 
The result has been the diminution of the purchasing power 
of the agricultural population. Although not true of all 
countries, '' the documentation of the Conference,'' to use 
the words of the introduction to the Final Report, indicates 
that if agricultural prices are low and the agricultural com- 
munities in many countries in a state of depression, it is not 
because there has been any^ abnormal increase in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, but because the demand from certain 
manufacturing communities in Europe is inadequate." 

The Agricultural Report, the text of which is given below, 
necessarily represents an attempt to embody a great number 
of divergent points of view. Practically all of the 50 countries 
taking part in the Conference were interested in agriculture, 
but, not unnaturally, the outlook of the delegates from the 
various nations depended first of all on the national problem 
which confronted them, which differed very widely between 
one country and another. Nevertheless, bearing in mind 
what has been mentioned above, it will be seen that the 
Report, in effect, indicates two main directions in which an 
agricultural revival must be sought. One lies in the improved 
demand which would be created by an expansion of industry 
and commerce, and although the main recommendations of 
the Conference on the subject of trade barriers are contained 
in the section of the Report dealing with Commerce and not 
in that relating to Agriculture, nevertheless the recommenda- 
tions of the latter concerning the removal of all hindrances 
to the free cicculation of and trade in agricultural products, 
to the reduction of customs prohibitions both for industry 
and agriculture, and to the abolition of systems of export 
prohibitions and duties and of frequent changes in customs 
tariffs, are some indication of the importance which the 
Agricultural Committee attached to these matters. 

The other direction in which improvement is to be sought 
is in raising the standard of agricultural technique, and the 
majority of recommendations contained ha the Report are 
concerned with this subject. They relate to the extension of 
co-operation — ^particularly between producers' and consumers' 
organizations — ^to the improvement of credit facilties, to 
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international co-operation in providing statistical information 
and in the development of systems of farm acconntingj and 
also to the development of forestry and colonial agriciiltui’e. 
Not the least important is the recommendation relating to an 
international campaign to combat plant and animal diseases, 
in connection with which the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome are proposing to call a further conference* 
In addition to the above, the Report makes certain recom- 
mendations in regard to the application of legislation to 
agricultural woAers, and calls attention to the importance of 
improvement in stock breeding, marketing and the standard- 
ization of agricultural products. The full text of the Report 
of the Agricultural Committee is as follows : — 

:|i :ic Hi 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 

6. Agrioxjltube. 

1, Introduetioil, — Agricalture is the occupation of the majority of 
workers throughout the world ; its various products represent in 
value the greater part of human labour, and the exchange of its products 
against industrial products forms, indeed, the basis of world trade. 

The agricultural population remains for humanity a reservoir of 
energy capable of preserving the nations from the rapid human wastage 
which may result from any excessive growth of industry. 

The quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials produced by agriculture 
is one of the factors which determine the maximum limit of industiial 
development. 

The interdependence existing between nations is no less close beWeen 
the main classes of occupations — agriculture, industry, and commerce 
— and it would be vain to hope that on© class could enjoy lasting 
prosperity independently of the others. 

Agriculture is at present hampered in the complete fulfilment of 
the economic role assigned to it by a general depression varying in 
degree but affecting a large number of countries on which the world 
depends for its supply of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

The economic depiession in agriculture is characterized by the dis- 
equilibrium which has arisen between the prices of agricultural products 
and those of manufactured products ; as a result, agriculturists in a 
great number of countries no longer receive a sufficient return for their 
labour and on their capital. This depression is aggravated in many 
countries by the difficulty of obtaining credit on normal terms and by 
the great increase in jSscal charges ; while it has led to a decrease in 
the purchasing power of agriculturists, consumers have not, in all 
cases, benefilted by a fall in the price of foodstuffs. 

The droaiaution in the purchasing power of the agricultural population 
has reacted upon industrial production, and is consequently one of the 
causes of unemployment, which in its turn reduces the outlets for 
agricultural products. 

Unless practical measures are taken to restore the price equilibrium, 
it is to be feared that sooner or later there wil he a dioiiaution In agri- 
cultural prcMiuction detrimental to the welfare of mankind. 
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Tecluiical means exist, liowever, for a considerable development 
of agrieulturai production. They must therefore be put into operation. 
Their general adoption would have the most beneficial consequences 
for the prosperity and economic peace of the world. 


IL Genera! Resolutions. — (1) The Conference regards as a vital 
economic question the increase of agricultural production, and, with 
this in view, the placing of agriculture on an equal footing with industry" 
by enabling all those engaged in agriculture to obtain a satisfactory 
standard of living and a normal return for their labour and on their 
capital. 

It is important that this necessity should be brought home to public 
opinion, which does not always realize the true situation of agriculture 
and too often regards it as an industry of secondary importance. 

(2) The improvement of agriculture must in the first place be the 
work of the agriculturists themselves. The general adoption of technical 
improvements, the scientific organization of production and stock- 
breeding, of the campaign against the diseases and the enemies of 
plants and animals, of marketing, of the standardization of agri- 
cultui'al products in the interests both of the producers and consumers, 
of the search for outlets, and of credits and insurance, will permit 
agriculturists to reduce their costs of production in their own interests 
and to the benefit of consumers. 

Owing to the considerable number of small and medium-sizod 
agricultural undertakings — ^the tendency towards concentration dis- 
played in industry being absent — ^the organization of agriculturists 
should be continued along the lines of association and co-operation 
which have already been tested in many countries ; it may with 
advantage be supplemented by agreements between agricultural 
and consumers’ co-operative societies. 

It is to the interest of Governments to encourage agriculture and the 
agricultural associations which have as their object the improvement 
of the situation of the agricultural population. In particular, the 
creation and development of mutual credit would be greatly facilitated 
by Government assistance. 

The Conference draws the attention of the Governments to the fact 
that liigh rates of interest and heavy taxation hamper production. 

(3) Other measui’es to be contemplated depend chiefly on legislative 
action. In particular, the Conference is of opinion that social laws 
ensuring the welfare and security of workers should benefit agriculturists 
no less than industrial workers and employees, it being understood 
that such laws must be adapted to the special requirements of agri- 
culture and to the special living and working conditions of rural 
populations. It is also of the opinion that agrieulturai instruction 
at all stages and the technical training of agriculturists should receive 
the attention of the different Governments as well as of agricultural 
associations. 

(4) It is desirable that all hindrances to the free circulation of and 
trade in agricultural products should be removed, in so far as their 
removal does not endanger the vital interests of the different countrieji 
and their workers. 

In those States in which Customs protection is maintained, it should 
be reduced, both for industry and agriculture, to the lowest possible 
■point indispensable to production ; should be taken to assist in 
the maintenance of an equitable balance between , industry ' and 
agriculture and not to stifle one to the advantage of the other. ' 

The, system of export prohibitions and, export duties (with the 
exception of taxes leaded for the benefit of the industry, eoncemed) 
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and frequent clianges in Customs tariffs, which long experience has 
shown to be ineffectual and dangerous, should be definitely abandoned. 

(5) The agriculturist should find his just remuneration not through 
speculation l3ut in the regularity of prices, permitting him to reckon 
on a legitimate return equivalent to that accorded to other producers. 

(6) Since, finally, the policy pursued in industrial or commercial 
questions reacts on the economic situation of agriculture, and vice 
versa, the Conference requests the League of Nations to ensure that 
in all its organizations already existing or to be formed which are or 
may be entrusted with economic questions a place be always reserved 
for agriculture proportionate to its importance as a social and economic 
factor. 

iH.^ Special Resolutions. — In addition to the general resolutions 
formulated above, the Conference draws the attention of the League 
of Nations to the following points : — 

1. AgricuUural Go-operation : Relations between Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies arid Consumers' Co-operative Societies, — (i) The 
agriculturists of the different countries contribute to the improvement 
of their standard of living and to the general prosperity by utilizing 
to an increasing extent all forms of co-operation : co-operative supply 
societies, either for the technical or domestic requirements of members ; 
co-operative selling organizations for the regular marketing of pro- 
ducts ; producers’ co-operative societies for the intermediate pro- 
cesses between the production of the raw material and the sale of the 
finished product ; co-operative credit societies to meet the need for 
capital (bringing equipment up to date, improving the cultivation of 
the soil, storage of products). 

Co-operative institutions thus increase the purchasing power of 
agriculturists both as producers and as consumers. At the same time 
they further economic progress both by increasing productivity and 
improving quality and also by making it possible to utiMz© fully the 
products of the soil and their by-products. Lastly, they assist the 
organization of markets by methods which reduce to a minimum the 
costs of distribution. 

(ii) Agricultural co-operative societies will contribute to a still 
greater rationalization of economic life in proportion as they develop 
their relations with the consumers’ co-operative societies. Direct 
commercial relations between producers and consumers, and between 
associations of producers and of consumers, eliminate superfiuous 
intermediaries, and, when they are sufficiently widespread, result 
in the establishment of prices which are advantageous to both parties. 
In addition to material profit, there is a moral advantage ; by direct 
commercial relations producers and consumers leam to know each other 
end to take account of the special characteristics and requirements 
of the other party. The producers’ and consumers’ co-operative 
societies learn to appreciate the value of direct relations in accordance 
witli their common principles. The clear realization of the possibility 
of nautual coHabomtion and mutual confidence in business transactions 
are essential to a practical solution of the question of direct commercial 
relations between producers’ agricultural co-operative societies and 
consumers’ co-operative societies — a question which has for a long 
.time past been settled in theoiy. 

The efforts made to achieve practical results should be furthered 
on the part ^ of .agriculture by the production of articles of specific 
qualiiy and uniform type ; on the part of the consumers’ co-operative 
' societies ' by the determination to buy agricultural produce as far as 
possible from the agricultural producers* co-operative societies:; on 
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the part of States and of public authorities by supporting the co- 
operative movement tlirough the creation of chairs at universities or 
of other scientific institutions, the institution of public courses dealing 
with the co-operative movement, and by a fiscal policy of abstention 
from discriminatory measures against co-operative societies. 

Effective collaboration, if need be in the form of common under- 
takings, will be the easier of realization if the producers* and con- 
sumers* co-operative societies of the different countries are already 
nationally organized in common economic committees. 

To ensure the normal development of co-operation in all the branches 
in which it exercises its activities, it is extremely important that the 
laws which govern co-operation should b© unified where such is not 
yet the case, and should impose the fewest possible obstacles. 

(iii) International agreements between co-operative agricultural 
organizations with regard to a nxunber of products might be of value 
in placing markets on a sound basis, in regularizing production and in 
stabilizing prices at levels satisfactory from the point of view of the 
balance between production and consumption. Such international 
agreements, to attain their aims, require loyal collaboration with the 
national and mtemational co-operative consumers’ organizations by 
the establishment of regular business channels and long-term contracts. 

(iv) These efforts of agricultural and consumers’ co-operative 
organizations should be encouraged and furthered by the creation of a 
committee representing national and international co-operative organi- 
zations of agriculturists and of consumers — a committee which should 
be entrusted with the establishment of a programme of research and 
documentation, as well as with the task of elucidating the lessons 
taught by past experience, with a view to bringing about new 
achievements. 

2. Agricultural Credit . — ^The increase of agricultural production is 
intimately bound up with the organization of agricultural credit, 
which will place at the disposal of agriculturists the necessary capital on 
favoiirabl© terms. 

Certain countries have at their disposal sufficient capital for agri- 
culture, but in many countries adequate provision for agricultural 
credit has not as yet been made, either because saving has been 
di m inished by the general economic conditions or becauB© the appro- 
priate organizations have not yet been constituted. 

Such a position is seriously harmful to agriculture in the countries 
in question, since it prevents agriculturists from increasing their 
harvests, from exploiting their land to the full extent, from securing 
lower costs of production and from providing for contingencies arising 
from the very nature of agricultural production by the use of suitable 
equipment or of a reserve working capital. 

The first condition, for surmounting these difficulties is the organi- 
zation of suitable credit institutions in those countries where they 
do not yet exist and their development where they are already in 
existence. The best form of institution appears to be the co-operative 
credit society operating by means of resources which the very fact of 
association enables it to procure and to increase with or without the 
assistance of the public authorities. 

It is, moreover, by the co-operation of national organizations that 
the necessary effective guarantees for appeals for credit, whether 
national or international, can be most ea^y procured. 

Having had laid before it by several of its members' schemes with 
regard to the setting up of an international organization capable of 
increasing the resources, available' for agricultural credits' where they 
'are as yet insufficient ; 
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But having heard observations on that question based chiefly on the 
elementary consideration that credit must be secured by effective 
guarantees ; 

And being aware of the fact that the International Institute of 
Agriculture is collecting special information on the question of 
agricultural credits : 

The Conference requests the League of Nations to give full con- 
sideration to the documentation of the International Institute of 
Agricultui-e with a view to examining the possibility of international 
collaboration in respect of agricultural credits in whatever form may 
be found from experience to be most suitable with a view to promoting 
the recovery of a,griculture where agriculture is short of capital. 

3. Campaign against the Diseases Affecting Plants and Animals . — 
Diseases which affect plants and animals diminish agricultural pro- 
duction, and should be scientifically combated, on the basis of an 
international plan and international agreements. 

This international campaign has already been admitted in principle 
by 43 nations, which have set up an “ International Epizootic 
Office,” and the International Institute of Agriculture is proposing 
to convene a special conference to bring about united international 
action in connexion with phytopathology. 

International agreements which establish sanitary supervision, 
if they provide the contracting countries with adequate guarantees, 
should, without infringing sovereign rights, remove from the regulations 
any suspicion of disguised protection, and should add to the stability 
of trade relations, which is one of the conditions of successful 
production. 

4. Agriculture in Colonies . — ^The Conference recommends that an 
investigation be made into the best means of encouraging agriculture 
among the indigenous inhabitants in colonies, and especially in tropical 
and sub -tropical colonies, in order to augment the prosperity of the 
indigenous inhabitants of those countries and to increase the general 
wealth. 

5. Forestry . — The Conference recommends that a special study should 
be made of the resources and the exploitation of forests in order to 
assure the regular satisfaction of the needs of industry. 

6. Docmnentatian on Agricultural Questions. — Statistics. — Inquiry . — 
(i) Great as is the value of the documentation which has served as the 
basis for the discussions on agriculture, it must be acknowledged that 
there is not yet a sufficient foundation to permit of a complete analysis 
of all the problems or to suggest a solution of them. 

The fundamental importance of agiicultiu’e demands an exact 
knowledge of its economic situation. Such knowledge can only be 
gained satisfactorily through a methodical analysis of farm accounts. 
Such researches would bring about a general improvement in agriculture. 
They would facilitate the mutual understanding between the nations, 
and the common interests of the agriculturists of all countries would 
thereby be interpreted with precision. Finally, a better undemtanding 
would be created between the producer and the consumer. 

To achieve this purpose, it is desirable that in the different countries 
an exact system of farm accounting should be formulated. These 
accounts should be drawn up in every country as simply as possible, 
but by the method ensuring the greatest guarantee of accuracy, so as to 
obtain comparable results for the difierent kinds of agricultural enter- 
prises in any country, classified by climate, nature of soil, size of holding, 
systems of cultivation, principal crops grown, etc., and so as to make 
it possible to study the influence exerted on the net return of agriculture 
by the factors of greatest importance in production and returns (wages, 
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quantities of chemical fertilizers consumed, taxation and social charges, 
prices, indebtedness of agriculturists, etc.). 

It is therefore recommended that a committee of experts be 
established charged \\dth the study and preparation of the requisite 
measures. 

(ii) The Conference considers it necessary that a better service of 
periodical agricultural statistics should be instituted, especially as 
regards live stock and animal products. The data collected by the 
International Institute of Agriculture show that, during the last 
25 years, only 37 countries, representing less than half the total area 
and about 30 per cent, of the population of the world, have as yet 
proceeded to the compilation of an agricultural census. 

A world agricultural census on the lines proposed by the International 
Institute of Agriculture would make it x^ossible to give to the statistical 
data of the different coimtries a character of unifoimity which up 
to the present they have lacked. 

It is no less necessary to organize, nationally and internationally, 
the speedy transmission to agriculturists of information on harvests, 
stocks, consumption, and the movements of different commodities, 
these being important factors in the formation of prices. The monthly 
publication of indices of comparative prices of agricultural products 
and industrial products would prove of great value, as would indices 
of the principal elements of the costs of production of agricultural 
products. 

(iii) The Conference requests that all Governments should be 
invited to initiate a general inquiry into the present situation and tlie 
possibilities of developing agriculture, the distribution of holdings and 
the systems of exploitation, into the relations between agricultural and 
industrial production, into the comparison between agricultural and 
industrial prices, into the costs of production and selling prices, 
into the condition of the workers and into the facilities required for 
their access to the land, etc. — ia fact, into the economic, social, financial 
and technical conditions of agriculture, the study of which will permit 
further progress to be made. 

5|: ^ :|c :|c 

MARKETING DEMONSTRATIONS AT 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS 

Ih tHs JoTJBisrAi; for April last (p. 8) were given particulars 
of the shows at which the Ministry proposed to demonstrate 
improved methods of marketing during the present summer. 
During May, demonstrations were given at the Oxfordshire 
Show (May 18-19) and at the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties Show (May 24-29). At the former show, the demon- 
stration was limited to eggs and poultry ; at the latter, the 
demonstration covered the marketing of eggs, poultry, fruit, 
pigs and pig prodticts. During June, demonstrations were 
given at the Suffolk Show at Ipswich (June 2-3), Three Counti^ 
Show at Worcester (June 7-9), Royal Cornwall Show at Truro 
(June 8-9), and the Lmcolnshire Show at Spalding (June 22-24). 
'With the exception of the Three Counties Show, the demonstra- 
tions during June related to egg and poultry marketing.; The 
'demonstration at the Three Counties Show related to' fruit. 
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The demonstrations proved very attractive and seem to 
have been much appreciated ; the large numbers of visitors 
who passed through showed considerable interest. Leaflets 
explaining the object and scope of the demonstrations and the 
special marketing leaflets issued by the Ministry were in great 
demand ; over a thousand copies of the marketing reports 
in the Ministry's Economic Series were sold. H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales honoured the demonstration at Truro 
with a personal visit. The Imperial Economic Committee, 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (of which Lord 
Linlithgow is Chairman) and representatives of the Standing 
Committee appointed under the Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, 
made special journeys from London to see the demonstrations 
at Bath, which were also visited by the Minister. 

The following is an outline of the demonstrations, the main 
features of which were fully explained to visitors by a series 
of posters. 

Marketing of Eggs. — The Care of Eggs . — ^The perishable 
nature of eggs is not sufficiently realised. Attention was, 
therefore, drawn in various ways to the importance of the 
care of eggs from the moment they are laid. Absolute cleanli- 
ness is essential. Dirt on the shell not only detracts from the 
appearance but may contaminate the contents, particularly 
if moisture is present when mould growths may develop inside 
the shell and give a musty flavour. The shell of an egg is 
porous and the contents evaporate at a variable rate according 
to the thickness of the shell and the conditions under which 
the eggs are kept. Further, it follows from the porous nature 
of the shell, that eggs are likely to become tainted and their 
flavour impaired when placed near strong-smeUing goods. 

Sale of Eggs by Weight . — ^The sale of eggs by weight is now 
compulsory in Northern Ireland. The procedure is simple, 
but it is an innovation so far as England, and Wales are con- 
cerned and an endeavour was made, in various ways, to 
illustrate its advantages. Wholesale transactions on the basis 
of weight are fairer to all concerned than sale by count. 

Cawiling . — ^The object of the candling ” exhibit was to 
afford ocular demonstration of the blemishes and wide varia- 
tions in quality frequently met with in eggs, and, further, to 
illustrate methods of testing which are indispensable to the 
distributive trades. It is not suggested that producers who pay 
due attention to the collection and storage of eggs should 
necessarily candle all their supplies. Candling should, however, 
be underteken by distributors as a routine safeguard to their 
business,. 
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Qi'ading. — Grading is essential if eggs from the surplus- 
producing areas of England and Wales are to take then 
rightful place in the large consuming centres. The chief 
advantage which the foreigner possesses in our markets is 
the fact that foreign eggs are uniformly graded according to 
a definite system and can safely be bought on description. 
Home-produced eggs must therefore be put in a position to 
carry a similar guarantee of reliability. It is not, however, 
sufficient that they should be graded according to the theories 
of this sender or that. What is required commercially is not a 
‘ multitude of grading systems, but one system of grading for 
both size and quality that is so widely recognized and practised 
that the grades become, in effect, national standards, A 
display of home-produced eggs graded in accordance with the 
standards proposed by the Ministry was on view ; in addition, 
commercial samples of imported eggs were shown to illustrate 
the nature of the competition which confronts the home 
producer. Of special significance was the display of well- 
graded eggs from Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State, 
which showed what legislation can do for the producer in the 
direction of better marketing. Until recently, no mechanical 
means of egg grading suitable for general adoption had been 
evolved, but a mechanical egg grader was exhibited of a type 
which is now largely used in Ireland, and attracted much 
attention. 

Packing , — Packages should weigh as little as possible 
consistent with adequate strength, should be easily packed 
and unpacked, and should be designed not only to show their 
contents to the best advantage but to withstand severe handling 
in transit. Care should be taken to use only clean packages 
and clean, dry, non-odorous packing material ; this is of 
special importance for eggs that are destined for the cold- 
store {see later), when a well-ventilated package is also essential. 
Finally the branding of cases with the name of the consignor 
and an accurate description of the contents is an effective 
advertisement. These considerations were brought out in the 
exhibit. Of particxilar interest were two designs for brands, 
one for use by local organisations of packers and the other 
for use as a national mark. Some of the packages in use for 
imported supplies were to be seen in the exhibit of packed 
eggs from Dominion and foreign sources. Specimen standard 
non-returnable boxes, as recommended for home-produced 
eggs by the Committee*^ recently set up by the Ministry for 
*** 8 ee this Jotjbxau, Jim©, 1^27. 
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that purpose, were on view, also examples of packing 
materials. 

Organization, — ^Large producers are, themselves, in a position 
to grade their eggs before sale and many of them do so, but, 
as a rule, the supplies of any given area can be most efficiently 
and economically tested, graded and packed, when concen” 
trated locally at specialist packing stations for the purpose. 
Tills also ensures regular and economical consignment. Packing 
stations need not be co-operative, but if, in any area of surplus 
production, existing facilities are insufficient, or inefficient, 
or both, it may be desirable for producers to combine to 
establish packing stations for themselves. By means of a 
diorama, an attempt was made to illustrate the packing 
station ’’ idea ; packing stations lead, through standard 
grades and packages, to a national brand or trade mark (see 
above), and so to national advertising. 

Marketmg of Poultry. — The Bight Stages at which to 
Market Foiols. — ^The niamier in which surplus poultry is 
placed on the market in this country is frequently very 
wasteful ; large numbers of fowls are sold at wholly unsuitable 
and unprofitable stages of development. This is sometimes 
due to neglect, but more often to lack of knowledge. Attention 
was, therefore, directed to this point b}^ means of simple and 
well-chosen illustrations. 

Sale by Live Weight. — poster explained that tliis is a 
common practice for turkeys and geese, and it is customary, 
in some parts, for fowls and ducks. Its general adoption is 
desirable as bringing into prominence differences in price 
due to variations in quality and as being a fairer basis of sale 
than sale by the head. 

Conditioning. — ^The conditioning of poultry before slaughter 
is of great importance and may be regarded as a ripening 
process. An economical method was demonstrated. Con- 
ditioning must be more generally practised than is the case 
to-day if the poultry trade is to develop. Specialized fattening, 
as carried out in Sussex, is an extension of the conditioning 
process. 

Dressing Poultry for Market, — The methods of killing and 
dressing demonstrated represented the best commercial 
practices. Variations in the methods of dressing occur in 
different parts of the country, but greater uniformity is 
desirable and closer attention to detail. 
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Grading ,- — ^At present, tlie practice of grading is hindered 
by the lack of any ■uniform method of classifying home- 
produced poultry, and the time has come when some attempt 
should be made to introduce a standard system of classification 
and grading which is s-uited to British conditions and capable 
of general adoption. The commercial advantages of such a 
course are obvious. So far as the supplies available would 
^allow, displays were given of the standard classes and grades 
which it is suggested should be applied to home-produced 
poultry ; these sufficed to show that if producers and dis- 
tributors would give their close attention to the problem, 
the general adoption of a standard system need not be far 
distant. The exhibits of poultry from the Dominions illustrated 
the value of efficient grading and of marketing a standard 
article. Commercial samples of graded supplies from foreign 
sources were also shown. 

Packing , — Packing is closely linked with grading. In order 
to simplify grading, it is desirable to pack in comparatively 
small units. Distinctive types of packages for home-produced 
poultry are desirable, and it is necessary for greater convenience 
in trade that these should be non-returnable ; inexpensive, 
standard, non-returnable packages, as recommended by the 
Committee referred to above, were shown. The packages in 
use for imported supplies were on view in the display of graded 
dressed poultry from Dominion and foreign countries. 

Gold-Storage, — Cold-storage is of growing importance to the 
poultry industry. The carrying over of seasonal surpluses to 
meet trade demands when supplies are short is a necessary 
public ser-vice. The special methods of preparation and packing 
desirable for produce intended for cold-store are, however, 
neither widely known nor understood. An exhibit dealing 
with the cold-storage of both eggs and poultry was, therefore, 
arranged in conjunction with the Low Temperature Research 
Station at Cambridge. This conveyed much practical informa- 
tion of value. The chilling of dressed poultry before dispatch 
to distant markets is another point of importance. The small 
chilluig plant shown was of particular interest to wholesale 
buyers in country districts. Serious losses are sustained in" 
hot weather if dressed poultry arrives on the large central 
markets in a condition unfit for sale, through failure to chill 
the carcasses rapidly and adequately before packing. Pre- 
liminary chilling, immediately after killing, is also essential 
for supplies that are intended for transfer . to' 'distant cold- 
stores. 
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Organization. — -Tlie attention required in the jSnal condition- 
ing of j>oultry for the table is often not justified with small 
numbers. There would, therefore, seem to be room for many 
more specialist conditioning plants -where birds can be 
assembled from local farms and markets for- systematic 
preparation in large numbers. At such plants, birds can also, 
as a general rule, be more economically and efficiently dressed, 
graded, packed, stored, transported and sold by a specialist 
staff handlmg large quantities, than by individual producers 
operating independently on their own farms. In fact, standard- 
ization can hardly be achieved in any other way. As in the 
case of egg-packing stations, these conditioning and pacldng 
stations for poultry need not be co-operative, but if, in any 
area of surplus production, other agencies are insufficient or 
are working on too small a scale or are otherwise not up-to- 
date, producers may find it necessary to combine and undertake 
these specialist services for themselves. A diorama illustrated 
the conditioning and pacldng station idea. The combined 
conditioning and packing plant is common in America, Holland 
and elsewhere. Conditioning and packing stations must 
inevitably play an important part in marketing developments 
in the surplus-producing areas of this country. 

Marketing of Emit. — Varieties . — ^The factors which deter- 
mine the comparative value of particular fruits are : soil 
and situation where best grovm, cropping capacity, age at 
wffich fruiting commences, period of profitable bearing, 
susceptibility to attacks of pests and diseases, edible, keeping, 
packing and transit qualities, and popularity with consumers. 
A list was shown of varieties which are now established as 
commercially valuable and well known on the markets. 

Thinning . — ^A well- worded poster brought out the significance 
of this essential market preliminary. As with vegetables and 
roots, fruits, such as apples and pears, must he allowed sufficient 
room to develop and mature. It should be borne in mind that, 
although thinning may reduce the total number of fruits, 
it increases the number of higher grades of fruit and gives 
fruit of more uniform size and colour ; culls are reduced to 
the minimum. Finally, thinning prevents exhaustion of the 
tree in glut years and assists more regular production. The 
early thinnings of early varieties of cooking apples may often 
be profitably marketed. 

Picking . — The harvesting of the crop is a marketing operation 
of great importance, which often receives too little attention. 
In many instances, the poor and damaged appearance of 
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graded and packed fruit as seen on the markets can be traced 
to rough handling in the course of picldiig, although the 
damage may not have been noticeable at the time. Injury 
may result from the emploAnient of careless pickers, from lack 
of supervision, or from the use of unsuitable receptacles. Hard 
fruits more often bear evidence of careless ^and - unskilled 
handling than soft fruits. Strawberries, currants, raspberries 
and fiilly-ripe soft fruits of other kinds are so obviously damage- 
able that they are instinctively handled with greater care. 

In order to avoid re-handling, soft fruits for dessert purposes 
are usually, and rightly, picked direct into the market |)ackage.* 
Apples and pears, on the other hand, are usually picked into 
baskets or pails and then transferred to storage or ‘‘ orchard 
boxes before removal to the packing shed. If imlined wicker 
baskets or rough-sided boxes are used, the fruit may be 
damaged. A sharp blow, or even a skin puncture due to one 
fruit knocking against the stalk of another, may result in the 
setting up of rot which will seriously depreciate the value of 
the fruit and make it useless for storage. Suitable types of 
picking receptacles were shown. The crate |)attern of orchard 
box is well adapted for hard fruit ; it is of convenient size for 
handling and economical of storage space. 

Ladders for picking orchax'd fruit should be strong, but 
light ; heavy and cumbersome ladders, that are liliely to cause 
injury to branches and spurs, should not he used ; the three- 
leg step ladder is to be preferred for medium-size trees. The 
ladders illustrated in the exhibit were suggested ‘as the most 
practical for fruit-picking. A . - - . . 

Grading . — It is not generally realized that the market for 
ungraded fruit in this country is rapidly contracting- • The high 
standards of grading adopted by overseas growers who market 
their fruit here, and the steady increase in the quantity of 
graded home-grown fruit coming on to the markets, must 
eventually force low-grade fruits out of the main channels of 
trade. Indeed, the best buyers do not purchase ungraded fruit. 

Many home growers make some attempt at grading their 
fruit before sending it to market,, but the' methods adopted not 
only vary from one grower to another, but are frequently crude 
and are rarely precise. A multitude of grades, and of grading 
methods of varying degrees of efficiency, is a serious business 
weakness which hampers distribution and handicaps home- 
grown fruit in its competition with imported supplies. What is 

It is hoped to reproduce illustrations of this demonstration in the 
next tissue of this Joubnao. 
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needed is the adoption of standard grades for home-grown 
fruit. A complete set of standard grades has been put forward 
by the Miiiistr;\^ ; these have been carefully drafted and are 
believed to be suited to British conditions. Where possible, 
samples of fruit graded to these standards v^ere shown. 
Comparison of these samples with those of ungraded fruit 
demonstrated the obvious selling advantages and more 
attractive appearance of the graded product. It is by such 
methods of uniform grading that large shipments of imported 
fruit change hands by sample, and, in many instances-, by 
mere reference to the label or brand on the package. 

Several types of hand-grading machines are in use in this 
country — mainly on the smaller fruit holdings — and a number 
wwe shown or illustrated in the exliibit. Ab a rule, hand- 
grading machines grade for size only and do not have adequate 
provision for grading for colour and blemish. The power-driven 
mechanical grading machines of large capacity, such as that 
demonstrated, are intended for use when considerable and 
continuous supplies of fruit are available. 

Large low-grade apples and pears find an outlet in canning 
factories, which also take well-gro\m samples of other fruits. 
To ensure the best results, all soft fruits for canning must be 
graded carefully for colour, size and ripeness. There is an 
increasing demand for cull apples for cider purposes. The 
importance of commercial and domestic canning and of other 
subsidiary outlets was demonstrated. 

PacMng . — Firmness and tightness of pack are essential. F ruit 
will support considerable pressure if this is evenly applied and 
distributed, but packs that become loose lead to serious damage 
thi’oiigh bruising. Fruit should, therefore, be so packed that 
contact is maintained thi’oughout transit. The methods of 
packing apples and other fruits demonstrated or exhibited 
wei*e^ simple and have been arrived at after considerable 
commercial trial. They are suggested as standard methods 
of packing home-grown fruit. 

Packages . — Some 25 years ago, growers began to realizc 
that a package, cheap enough to be used once only and sold 
with the contents, removed many of the difficulties associated 
with the use of returnable containers. The first breakaway 
from the old system was made by strawberry growers, whose 
need for speed and elasticity' in distribution is very great. 
The adopjtioii of noii-returnables for other fruits followed 
somewhat slowly at first, but there are signs that the retwnable- 
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basket system for ail -fruits is threatened with ultimate extinc- 
tion for other than local trade. In an average season, the 
number of non-returnable packages used- for home-grown 
fruit already approximates to 24 million. These are ^ almost 
wholly iiseci for strawberries, raspberries, currants, tomatoes 
and cucimibers. On the other hand, non-re tiirnables are, as 
yet, only used to a comparatively small extent for apples, 
pears, plums and gooseberries. Imported' fruits of these 
kinds 'arrive almost entirely in non-retumables and pass 
readily and freely through ^ the markets, while home-growh 
supplies, in returnables, sometimes move with' difRculty, 
Although the non-returnable system has made fair progress, 
growth has been haphazard and has resulted in an infinite 
variety of dimensions and capacities in all packages other 
than the apple box. The packages exhibited w^ere those which 
the Ministry suggests should be standardized throughout 
the trade. Standardization of packages is as important as the 
standardization of grades, and both are essential for successful 
business, under present conditions, on the wholesale markets 
of this country. 

Organization. — ^Modern developments in fruit distribution 
call, not only for standardization of grades, packs and packages, 
but also for large and regular supplies of the standardized goods. 
Individual grow’^ers can seldom, by themselves, supply the 
necessary volume, nor can they, as individuals, secure the most 
efficient distribution of their produce. To secure the best results 
and most economical working, the ungraded supplies from 
individual orchards and plantations should be concentrated at 
selected centres (pacldng stations) in the producing areas and 
there graded and packed by specialists and marketed, under 
their direction, in the form of a steady supply of graded 
produce. An organization of this kind need not be co-operative. 
It is difficult to demonstrate it in an exhibit and all that could 
be done was to suggest, by poster and diorama, the gap that 
the packing station should fill in the fruit growers' organization. 
It should be understood that no packing station can succeed 
unless assured of a steady stream of supplies, including all the 
'growers’ best fruit and not merely all his w^orst.: Practically . all 
imported fruit passes through packing stations. • . : , 

AdverMsmg. — All fruit is grist. to the mill of, the distributors 
■ whatever 'its source. It is- their lob to supply what isin demand. 
A demand for a particular product can^ be created -and sustained 
..by judicious "advertising, -and' this has' Been Accomplished by 
many of our overseas competitors who have succeeded in 
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popularizing a particular brand of fruit on the markets of this 
country. The home grower, on the other hand, is, at present, in 
a position only to advertise fruit in general, and any resulting 
increase in demand would, of course, he shared by his com- 
petitors. If the home grower wishes to advertise to advantage, 
he must establish brands of home-grown fruit and proceed 
to make them a household word. If packing stations in a 
particular fruit-growing area w^ould agree to work to the same 
standards of grades, packs and packages, then an area brand 
or trade-mark becomes feasible. If, to carry the idea a stage 
further, packers in the various fruit-growing areas agreed to 
work to national standards, such as those suggested, then a 
naiional brand or trade mark becomes a possibility, and 
the home grower will then be in a position, by advertisement, 
to divert demand to the home-growm product. Suggested area 
and national marks were on view. 

Refrigeration , — The cold storage of home-grown fruit is not 
undertaken to any great extent, although the practice is 
increasing. Numerous cold stores exist in consuming centres, 
but these are not generally used for fruit. In any event there 
is little cold storage accommodation where it is really wanted, 
that is, at the production point. Refrigeration of fruit can 
serve two purposes : — 

(1) To hold fruit of¥ the market at a time when supplies are 
heavier than tlie market demand and to prolong the marketing 
season. This is storage proper and, in the exhibit, attention is 
duly dra\m to its importance. 

(2) To reduce the temperature of fruit before its journey to 
market in order to delay the ripening processes so that it airives 
on the market in a fresh condition. This is sometimes called 
'' conditioning.” If this is done as a preliminary to placing fruit 
in cold storage, it is called ‘‘ precooling.” A chilling plant suitable 
for this purpose was shovm.. 

The technique of these two processes is different, but it is 
possible to combine both methods in one installation. It is of 
the greatest importance that fruit should be cooled within 
the shortest possible time after picking. 

The Commercial — A large proportion of the pigs 

marketed in this country fail in one or more respects to comply 
with the standard required by either the pork butcher or the 
bacon curer, the chief fault being excessive fatness. Further, 
owing to a lack of precise knowledge of the requirements of 
the different markets, many pigs are sold unclassified as to 
either weight or quality. 

^ It is hoped to reproduce illustrations of this demonstration in the 
next issue of this Journal. ‘ . 
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Tile object of the demonstratiorij therefore, was to show the 
stamlard of pig and carcass best suited to the various demand^ 
categories of the trade, and to illustrate the principal defects 
which make pigs unsuitable for any trade and consequently 
iiiireinimerative to the iiroducer. In this task, the Ministry 
was assisted by the National Federation of Meat Traders’ 
Associations and the Western Ciirers’ Association, and a 
committee representing these organizations selected the 
animals, carcasses and Joints sho\^ni. 

Live Pigs , — The live pigs exhibited 'were chosen, irrespective 
of breed, to illustrate the type, weight and conformation best 
suited to each of the following markets : — 


! 


Pen No. 

: Market 


(}rade 

Representing a 
: DKAD Weight of 



( 

Porkers . . 

00-80 lb. 

0 i 

;; j 

Fresh Pork 

) 

i 

Porkets . . 

! 80-100 lb. 


emitters 

‘ 100-130 lb. 

4 

* Wiltshire-Side 
i Trade. 

Bacon! 

i 

! Sizeable Baeoners 

j 130-170 lb. 

5 

1 Midland and Noi'thern 
Ham and Bacon 

1 Trades 

Baconers . . 

: 150-200 lb. 


A pen of pigs (Pen No. 6) conforming to the w^eight 
requirements of the Wiltshire-side bacon trade, but unsuitable 
ill other respects, was also shown. 

The pigs in the first five pens, whether in the pork or bacon 
categories, had certain characteristics in common. Thus, there 
were no black pigs, neither did pigs of any one pure breed 
piedominate. Heads were of medium size, indicating absence 
of excessive bone formation and of excessive weight in front : 
necks and shoulders were light, these being the least valuable 
parts of the carcass ; backs were firm and level ; ribs were 
well sprung and bellies had a straight underline ; hams were 
broad, deep and full to the hocks ; flanks were thick and well 
let down. Attention was duly drawn in the exhibit to the effect 
of unsatisfactory conformation on value. 

It is the general opinion of the pork and bacon trades that 
certain first crosses are the most suitable for their respective 
requirements ; these opinions were put forward in the form of 
statements signed by the trade organizations concerned and were 
displayed for information. It is significant that both butchers 
and ciirers are unanimous in the choice of the boar, the Large 
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White being insisted on, and both have almost identical 
preferemees as regards sows. The Large White boar has played 
an important part iii' the principal countries which send 
Wiltshire-cut sides to Great Britain, namely, Deninark, the 
Irish Free State, the Netherlands and Canada, and also in those 
countries interested in the English pork market. 

Carcasses, Sides, etc, — These were divided into three groups, 
representing the pork trade and the' Wiltshire-side and Midland 
curing industries respectively, and were as follows : — 

Pork Trade : — 

(1) Typical carcass of a X3orker ” (60-80 lb. dead weight). 

(2) Typical carcass of a porket ” (80-100 lb. dead weight). 

(3) Typical carcass of a “ cutter ” (100-130 lb. dead weight). 

(4) Unsuitable carcass showing results of indifferent feeding. 

(o) Unsuitable carcass showing seedy cut. 

(6) Carcass illustrating the method of packing for Smith field 

Market, London. 

(7) Sections of carcasses cut ti'ansversely behind the shoulder to 

show the advantage of the arched as compared with the 
fiat back. 

(8) Carcass showing depreciated value owing to excessive fatness. 

Wiltshire-side Trade : — 

(9) Typical sides of bacon of the following grades : — 

(а) Lean Sizeable English. 

(б) Sizeable Danish. 

(c) Sizeable English. 

{d) Medium English. 

(10) Unsuitable sides showing bad conformation and disproportionai e 

fat and lean. 

(11) Unsuitable sides, showing results of impi'ojier feeding. 

(12) Unsuitable sides, showing seedy cut. 

Midlamd> Trade : — 

(13) Typical best-grade English hams. 

( 14) Unsuitable hams due to improper feeding. 

(15) Overfat and badly-shaped hams. 

(1(5) Typical shoulder -"bellies for the Midland trade. 

(17) Unsuitable shoulder-bellies showing disadvantage of cxeesRh’;e 

fatness. 

(18) Shoulder-bellies, shoving effect of feeding stuffs of too high. 

oil content. 

Typical ' Carcasses, Sides, etc. — Specimens of these were 
shovm for each group. • In the pork group, the carcasses of 
porkers, porkets and cutters corresponded to the live pigs in 
pens ly 2 and 3. The carcasses were within the’ weight require-' 
meiits specified ; the meat was firm and of a good bright 
colour with a suitable proportion of lean to fat the skin ■■ was 
thill, smooth and mellow. In the Wiltshire-side bacoii\ group, 
three selections of English .bacon and, for comparison, sides, 
of sizeable , Banish bacon were exhibited., , It cannot be. Loo 
strongly /Emphasized that only pigs, of the type- shown, in. pen, 4 
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are suitable for the procluctiuii (if the liest grades of Wiit-sMre'* 
side bacon demanded liv the consumer in this country. 
Siiiiiiaiiy, in the Mdlaiid curing industry, the best grade liams^ 
which are required for both home and expoi't trade, tind 
shoulder-bellies are produced from pigs of the type seeii in 
pen 5. These-^ conform in carcass specification to the pigs 
required for the Wiltshire-side trade ; the range of dead 
weight is, however, slightly wider, namely, 7 score 10 lb. to 
10 score. 

Unsuitable Carcasses, Sides, etc. — The principal defects in 
carcasses for pork or bacon arise from unsuitable breeding or 
feeding, or both. 

Unsuitable Breeding. — Breeds vary in their ability to meet 
the requirements of butchers and curers. Certain breeds, it is 
held, have naturally thin streaks and ])ellies ; others have 
consistently thick streaks — unfortunately, thick streaks are 
often associated with excessive back fat ; others, again, have a 
thick rind, others a thin rind, and so on. Black pigs are con- 
sidered to suffer from certain disadvantages, namely, the 
visibility of seedy cut, which reveals itself as a black, spotty 
discoloration of the milk ducts of some female pigs, the un- 
attractive appearance, w^hen dressed, of black heads and feet 
and the racial tendency of the flesh to be of coarse texture. 

Unsuitable Feeding. — Correct feeding, which is reflected in 
the substance, colour and texture of the flesh and, to some 
extent, the quality of the bone, is not less important than 
judicious breeding. It has often been said that the only pig to 
pay its way is the good pig well fed, and that the best pig, 
badly fed, will turn out a bad pig. Improper feeding may lead 
to excessive fatness, irrespective of weight ; this is a common 
defect of home -produced pigs. The demand is for small, well- 
finished, fine-boned carcasses, with a good proportion of lean 
and a low’ proportion of offal, early maturity being an important 
consideration. Then, again, the use of inferior feeding stuffs, 
or the misuse of suitable foods, causes otherwise excellent 
carcasses to turn out practical^ worthless or to be reduced 
seriously in value. Swill-fed pigs are obnoxious to the bacon 
curer ; carcasses of pigs indifferently fed on wash are common 
on the fresh pork market. Maize, rice meal and certain 
oleaginous foods, when fed indiscriminately, produce dark, 
coarse flesh and soft, spongy fat. The use of' fish meal of the 
WTong kind, or in excessive quantity, or too close to killing 
time, taints the flesh and makes it unsuitable ior either pork or 
bacon. 
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Speciriiens of iiiisuitable carcasses, sides, etc., illustrating 
the various points referred to above' were shown for each group. 

History charts, supplied by Harper Adams Agrieultiiral 
College, giving details of feeding, weight and cost, and charts, 
ptiotograplis iiiid diagrams, supplied by the Animal Nutrition 
Institute at Cambridge, relating to- Scandinavian methods of 
pig recording, were also shown. 

Pacicmg of Pork Carcasses. — The correct method of packing 
for Sinitlifieid Market, London, was demonstrated. Carcasses 
forv’-arded to this market, by either road or rail, should be 
suspended during transit, wrapped in clean stockinette or 
iiiiisliii cloth, further enclosed in stout hessian and completely 
sewn up. 

By-Products. — All efficient industries pay as much attention 
to the by-products as they do to the main output. A display 
of small goods or delicatessen, a selection of various by- 
products, and a variety of pharmaceutical preparations 
were shown in order to demonstrate the commercial uses 
to which all portions of the pig are put. 


'Ai 

HERBAGE SEED PRODUCTION IN 
NEW ZEALAND: 

II— RED GLOVER AND LUCERNE 
Professor R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Ah&njstwyih. 

In recent years. New Zealand has harvested considerable 
quantities of red clover. In 1924-25 the total crop amounted to 
899 tons, vliich was in excess of all other herbage species, 
except rye-grass, wbile, since 1916, the crop has usualty exceeded 
450 tons. In 1925, the export amoimted to 207 tons, rather less 
than one-tliird of this quantity going to Australia and the bulk 
of the remainder to the United Kingdom, though, doubtless, 
much of this latter was re-exported. Twenty years ago, 
New Zealand was importing more red clover than she exported 
■ — the exports now frequently exceed the imports. 

About thirteen 3 'ears ago, New Zealand was importing 
|)ractieally all her lucerne seed ; this is rapidly altering, and, 
to-day, the majority of the seed used in the Dominion is 
liome-growm, and there is a ready and increasing demand for 
locall 3 '-prodiiced seed of high quality. At present, New Zealand 
lucerne is, to all intents and purposes, not used in this country, 
while New Zealand is not regarded as a regular source of supply 
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for red clover in large amount, although the seed in certain 
yearns may be imported in appj'eciable quantity to make good 
deficiencies from other sources. 

The chief interest to the British farmer regarding the ]>ro- 
diiction of red clover and lucerne in New Zealand, is the cash* 
earning aspect of these crops. It is true that, speaking generally, 
the climatic conditions in the Canterbury and Marlborough 
districts of New Zealand are far more favourable to the 
harvesting of herbage seeds than are the conditions ruling over 
the greater area of England and Wales. 

A seed crop from a herbage species is, however, a very 
important addition to the earning capacity of a ley, and the 
taldng of such a crop is a practice that fits in admirably with 
the production of fat lambs, and with animal husbandly in 
general, conducted on grassland consisting predominantly of 
long duration leys. 

Red Clover 

Crop Production. — In both the Marlborough and Canterbury 
districts, autumn and spring sowing can be adopted with 
almost equal success, and, in both districts, the harvesting 
of a seed crop in the first harvest year is not a foregone con- 
clusion, but will depend to a considerable extent on the weather 
conditions, and on the amount of keep available for the lambs. 
The whole procedure is, therefore, one of considerable flexibility, 
the more so since, in New Zealand, the red clover almost 
invariably persists in good quantity into the second harvest 
year : so that seed is frequently taken in the second harvest 
year instead of in the first year, while, sometimes, it is taken in 
])oth harvest years and occasionally even in a third harvest 
year. Amongst many growers, the view is held that the second 
year's crop gives seed of the highest quality. This may be due 
to the weli-knovii fact that a too crowded stand of clover is not 
as satisfactory as a relatively thimier stand for seed pro- 
duction. The methods adopted, and -which lead up to seed 
production, are very varied. The following cases of practices 
adopted in the Marlborough district afford interesting examples. 

Mxmnple I . — Eight pounds of red clover with 40 lb. of 
Italian rye-grass, and 1 bushel of Algerian oats, sown in March 
(autumn). This mixture will become rapidly established and, 
!)y August, may be depended xipon to give an abundance of 
green grazing for lambs. The Italian rye-grass and the oats 
will be grazed very hard during the late winter and early 
spring of the sowing year, and the red clover will not be seriously,, 
harmed. The field wmuld be shut up in time to give a seed 
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ci’op (ol‘ red clover) in the following March. Tlii.s ].>ro(liictive- 
iicfc's., within a twelvemonth of sowing, alforcls a striking 
commentary on the immense benefits, to the farmer, of a 
climate wiiich allows of autunin sowing of herbage seeds 
followed by a winter and early spring wiiich permits of con- 
tinued and aliundant growih from antiinin sown oats and 
Italian rye-grass. 

Exanvj^le II. — Sow^ a full seeding of oats in March and 10 lb. 
of red clover on the brairded oats. By the following December, 
the oats will be cut for oat-bay (incliiding some red clover) and 
will be chaffed for sale off the farm.'*' The field will then be 
'' |iut up for a seed crop of red clover which will lie taken in 
April. 

Ill many cases, the leys will remain standing for three to four 
years, wiien they will be ploughed and re-sown with oats and 
red clover. This, in some instances, constitutes the rotation 
pri'ictised over the wiiole farm, with, perhaps, a crop of white 
clover taken off a ley, sometimes, in the fourth year, before it is 
liloughed. Usually the paddocks will be given a iieriodic change 
in lucerne instead of red clover. It is somewiiat remarkable 
that, despite this very continuous growing of red clover in the 
district around Blenheim, clover sickness in any form does not 
appear to be a factor that has to be seriously reckoned with. 

ill the Canterbury, as in the Marlborough, district the rota- 
tions ai*e very flexible, but in the former "a cereal as such (for 
grain) more usually enters into the rotation. The type of 
rotation is generally more or less as follows : rape ; wiieat ; 
oats (seeds sow^i either with the oats or on the stubble in the 
autumn) ; temporary grass for three (and sometimes ui) to 
six) years. Some of the leys, as occasion permits, will be 
devoted to red clover seed production, and it is not iiifreqiient 
for a particular ley to give a crop of clover hay and a seed crop 
in each of the three harvest years. The waiter wus informexl of 
cases wiiere a seed crop had been taken in a sixth harvest year. 

Harvesting Practices. — The best grownrs look for yields of 
from 300 ib. to as much as, or exceeding, 500 lb. per acre ; the 
general average yield, how'evor, frequently falls below^ 200 lb. 
per acre. 

The seed crop is alwuys stacked and never thrashed from 
the stook. The liulliiig is almost invariably undertaken l 3 y 

^ The city Iiorse is .stiJl in decided evidence in ISTew Zealand, while 
horses a!*e largely used in connexion witli timhei' milling, so that 
iavoiired districts still do a considerabk-i ti‘ade. in connexion with horse 
feed. 
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traT'eiiiiig mills, as is tha c*as(‘. with lucerne and white clover, 
the cliai*g(^ being, usual i\', 25s, to 27s. Od. per hour. It is 
interesting to remark, in passing, that whereas the hiillers are 
invariabh' of Americaui make, the steam engines are as con- 
st a-ntl\' British. In so far as agTiciiltiirai implements in general 
are coiicerneci, it is indeed only in respect of the stationary oil 
engines, and the steam engines, that the British manufacturers 
may be said to have completely held their own. 

The huiiihie-bee was introduced into hfew Zealand in 1885, 
and these fertilizing agents now appear to be general in the 
clover -growdng districts. Complete or almost complete failure 
of the seed crop is not usual. It may be observed, however, 
that exceptionally poor yields have been recorded in the 
Blenheim district following seasons of severe winter-flooding, 
which would, doubtless, be responsible for the large-scale 
destruction of the bees’ nests. 

Characteristics and Agiiciiltural Usefulness. — New Zealand 
red clover, or cowgrass ’’ as it is usually called in the 
Dominion, appears always to be of the broad red type, and this 
is confirmed by Capt. Williams’s investigations at the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station. It is interesting to find, therefore, 
that, in New Zealand, this strain invariably holds the ground 
well for two years and, frequently, for much longer periods. 
Trials at Aberystwyth have also shown that New Zealand red 
clover tends to last into a second harvest yeai* rather better 
than the generality of strains of broad (or early) red clover, 
though not as well as the late-flowering reds. This clover is 
more uniform in character than most of the European strains. 
It is more closety allied in botanical characters and manner of 
gruwtii to the North American (e.g., American Medium and 
Canadian) strains than to the European, having a more 
spreading habit of growTh than the latter and being more 
hairy — ^it is not, hotvever, as hairy as the American clovers. In 
coiiimon with American Medium and Canadian, 'Nexv Zealand 
clover makes very little growth in the winter in this country, 
but it is nevertheless one of the earliest strains, to flower, being 
but four to five.' days later than American Medium, which is the 
earliest to flow^er. At Aberdeen, it has given excellent u'esults 
ill the first harvest year ; at Garforth, it gave excellent stubble 
grazing, and was decidedly productive, in the' first harvest 
year. At Aberystw^dh, it gave decidedly less stubble grazing 
than English broad red, or than Chilian red. , , In -the first 
harvest year at Aberystwyth, it -has given somewhat variable 
residts. In 1924, it oiityielded most of the other, broad reds, 
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while, in 1921, and again in 1923 , it was inferior to British and 
to several other strains of broad red, but, on the average of all 
the trials, has proved distinctly superior to French and 
Brittany red. 

In view, particiila of the fact that New Zealand red 
clover has an iindonbxvd ability to run into a second harvest 
year, and that, in the main, it has given good results in the 
first harvest year, it would seem desirable that more extended 
trials should be undertaken with this strain. This w^ould seem 
the more advisable since the seed coming to this country is 
iisiialh" plump, heav^y and of good colour : the seed is in- 
variably larger thai. that of the closely -sillied American 
Medium and Canadian nationalities, wliile the New' Zealand 
samples also contain considerably less yellow^ seed. 

Marketing Practices. — Blending is largely adopted, especially 
for the export trade to Europe, the chief aim being to ship bulks 
which conform to the purple coloration which, probabljy 
does denote a sample harvested and matured under highly 
satisfactory conditions. Blending on these lines, liow^evc^r, 
entirety overlooks the question of strain and the possible, nay , 
probable, effect on longevity of harvesting from leys sub- 
sequent to this first harvest year. long-duration, broad 
red clover w^oiild be of extreme value to British no less than to 
New Zealand graziers ; it is, therefore, much to be desirtni 
that tests with so-called New- Zealand cowgrass should l)t‘ 
conducted in relation to the year of harvest of the setal, and 
not on blended lots, since blending entirel}" masks the all- 
important, albeit subtle, differences as between strain ami 
strain. 

Lucerne 

Crop Production. — Lucerne is very extensively grown in the 
Marlborough district, and it wns estimated, in 1916, that there 
W' ere over 4,000 acres under the crop in that dh'rict alone. 
The leys in this district are grown on an almost ideal lucerne 
soil — a very deep, rich, calcareous alluvial loam. Many of these 
leys have been down for 10 to 20 years, and it is a common 
occurrence for seed to be taken from leys 10 to 15 years old. 

Frequently, how-'ever, seed is taken from a ley ir *ts second 
year, and then yearly for a number of years : but speaking 
generally, a very large proportion of the Marlborough district 
seed.is taken from old leys. Seed production from old leys, 
however, presents certain difficulties. The old leys tend "to 
become very grassy. Pm amma, Poa pmlemis and barley 
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grass ill particular are very bad weeds. The older leys have in 
recent years, however, been enormously improved by generous 
applications of superphosphate, and by resort to heavy harrow'- 
ing in the autumn with strongly tined implements. Many of 
the leys have been completely regenerated by these means and 
are yielding heav}^ crops of seed w^here seed has never previously 
been harvested. 

It is the usual practice to graze the leys all through the winter 
with sheep, and such is the suitability of the soil, and the 
climate, for lucerne that the J)la.nt withstands this rigorous 
treatment in a remarkable manner. The lucerne ha^^ is, however, 
stacked in the paddocks and fed to the sheep during the winter, 
so that this supplementary feed serves to some extent to 
reduce ultra-close grazing of the lucerne crowns. A number of 
the Marlborough sheep farms consist partly of lucerne land and 
partly of improved or semi-improved native tussock grasslands. 
The high stock-carrying capacity of such farms and, incident- 
ally, the immense value of lucerne, when it grows to perfection, 
is indicated by the following example : — 

Aci'eage . . . . 550 acres. 

In lucerne . . . . 220 acres (leyvS 5 to 15 years old). 

On this farm, an average of 1,500 ewes are regularly 
wintered. 

Harvesting Practices. — The crop is always cut when fully ripe, 
when some of the pods are turning black, and it is customary 
to risk a certain amount of shedding. The crop is cut with a 
side-delivery reaper and handled as little as possible ; it is 
sometimes carried within eight days of reaping and is usually 
stacked for about three months before hulling. The dry 
haulms are frequently fed out on the paddocks to store cattle. 
The yield of seed may reach 750 to 1,000 lb. per acre. Various 
practices are adopted prior to the seed harvest, but a hay crop 
always precedes the seed crop. The necessity of taking a 
crop as ijreparation for a seed crop entails the production of 
rather more hay than can normally be consumed, but this at 
least safeguards an abundance of supplementary winter feed. 
The following procedure is one commonly adopted by those 
who are fatting lambs : — 

August — November. Ewes grazing with their Iambs 
until fat lambs sold off their mothers ; close the field 
until the middle of December^ when a crop of hay is- taken. 
Again close the field and take a crop of ripe seed in April. 

The seed is usually sold on sample rubbed out from the 
^ stack, and on the basis of guarantee' of freedom* from dodder 
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arid other noxious weeds. In recent years, the grou er has 
received up to 12-id. per lb. for the seed, and it is no uncommon 
thins for one man to harvest as much as 100 acres of seed. 

' as liiiich as 200 acres having been i)^t up to seed on a single 
farm ; ' consequent Jy very large cash payments .have been 
credited to lucerne on Marlborough farms since the Avar. 

Leys are, to some extent, now being sown primarily for 
seed production, and drilling at a somewhat reduced sc;ed rate 
ds advocated for this purpose. 

.Characteristics and Agricultural Usefulness.— With lucerne, 
as Avith red and white clovers, blending is rather the rule than 
the exception. It follovA-s that no exhaustive tests ha\"e been 
conducted,, so far as the present writer is aAvare, Avith seed 
harvested from young as compared Avith old leys. Marlborough 
lucerne has, furthermore, not been extensively tested in this 
country ; it is desirable therefore that proper tests should be 
instituted, but, as with the clovers, it is idle to conduct these 
with blended samples. The full potentiality of this lucerne 
should rather be tried out by using specially collected lots 
harvested from leys of known age. ISiew Zealand lucerne, 
siiice, in the main, it is largely grown in districts Avhere red 
cloA’'er is also abundantly emploj^ed, is prone to contain, as an 
impurity, greater or less amounts of this cloA^er. 

Thanks ai’e due to Captain Williams, M.Sc., for providing 
data' as to the behaviour of New Zealand red eloA’er at 
'Aberystwyth. ' 

■ ' MILKING COMPETITIONS HELD IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH CLEAN MILK 
COMPETITIONS ^ 

. . _ J. H. Mattinson, B.Sc. (Agrie.), 

. . Agriculhtral Organizer for Surrey, 

’ Pew operations on the farm require more skill and con- 
eentratioii' than milldng, AA^hieh is one of the chief, factors 
of success in dairy farming. 

Really first-class milkers are not very numerous. 'This, 
nojdoubL.' is because' a. man. is seldom taught to milk ; he is 
•alloAVed to -acquire, the knoAvIedge himseK, Beginning with 
cows wMch-.a'rh easy do 'milk, he 'gradually improves his speed 
on .the 'methods -and. style Avliich come 'to him naturally. It 
Ts^not' surprising -therefore that many milkers cultivate habits 
#McM and whicharenot condiiciveto efficiency. 
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In recent years, clean milk competitions iiave emphasized 
the importance of the human element in the production of 
miil^ of a high standard of cleanliness, and have shown how 
great a responsibility lies with the milkers for the delivery 
to the milk room of milk of low bacterial count. 

Ill the Surrey Glean Milk Competitions, it has been the 
practice to take sediment tests from the unstrained milk, 
and these tests are taken as each man finishes milking a cow. 
A pint of milk is poured from the pail into the tester and 
is forced through a small cotton-wool disc or pad ; any dirt 
or dust gaining access to the milk during milking is thus 
exposed on the pad. It was found that this test indicated 
the efficiency or otherwise of the cleaning of the cows ; it 
was, further, found that the cleanliness of the disc reflected 
to a large extent the skill of the milker. Where the washing 
of the cows in a herd had been the same throughout, some 
men would return clean discs, others dirty ones. Those who 
milked quickly, quietly, with full hand, employing a squeezing 
action on the teats with no arm movement, obtained cleaner 
milk than those who milked with a pulling action. 

This test, carried out in the cowshed, has been proved 
to have great educational value by bringing home to the 
milkers the need for efficiency in cleaning the cows and the 
importance of good milking. The accompanying illustration 
shows the discs taken on a farm where six milkers were 
employed, and where all cows had been cleaned alike. They 
indicate the differenc6 in milkers and the extent to which a 
man could improve at a second attempt. 

When, in 1925, the Ministry of Agriculture drew attention 
to the ^’•alue of competitions for the encouragement of skill 
in farm operations, it was felt that the clean milk competition 
offered excellent facilities for conducting, simultaneously, a 
milking competition for the workers. 

At the time inspecting judges visit the farms for the 
purpose of awarding points for methods and equipment, and 
for taking surprise samples, ample opportunity is afforded 
them of seeing the milkers at work under ideal conditions 
for forming an opinion on their skill. It was hoped such 
a competition for milkers would give added interest to the 
workers and have distinct educational value by stimulating 
keenness in good methods. 

'The Surrey Agricultural Committee therefore decided to 
conduct a Milkers’ Competition concurrentli’' with their 1926 
Clean Milk Competition. Miss M. M. Macleod, N.D.I)., C.D J)., 
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the then Instructress in Dairying and Poultry Keeping to the 
county, and the writer were the inspecting judges in the 
Clean Milk Competition ; with the valuable assistance of 
Mr. J. Mackintosh, of Reading, they devised the score card 


appended below and, by it, judged the milkers. 

SCORE CARD Points 

(a) Preparation of cow for milking . . . . . . . . 10 

(h) Personal cleanliness of milker, suitability of dress and 

equipment . . . . . . . . - . . . • . 15 

(c) Style of approaching cow and mariagenient during milking 10 

{d) Management of fore milk . . . - . - . . . . 7 

(<?) Skill in milking, including gi’ip, motion and style . . , . 20 

( /) Thorough stripping and method of carrying out same . , 16 

(g) Time taken in relation to quantity of milk produced . . 12 

(/?) Cleanliness of milk . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Total . , . . . . . . . . . . 100 


MILKINC TEST 

Name of cow Name of cow Name of cow 

Time beginning Time beginning Time beginning . 

Time ending Time ending Time ending 

Quantity of milk Quantity of milk Quantity of milk. 


Remabks, 

This score card does not differ to any great extent from 
that suggested by the Ministry of Agriculture. Two classes 
were provided, one for milkers under 18 years of age, the 
other for those of 18 and over. It was decided that money 
prizes should he awarded to the first three in each class, 
and that certificates of merit should be presented to those 
attaining a sufficient^ high standard of merit. A copy of 
the rules of the competition, giving particulars of the scale 
of points on which the judging would be based, was circularized 
to tbe farms along with the particulars of the Clean Milk 
Competition . 

The following discussion of each item of the score card 
will indicate how the judging was carried out. 

Prepaxation of the Cow for Milking.— Before milking is 
commenced, the cows should be thoroughly cleaned. As 
time is valuable, it is very essential that the milker be able 
to clean the cow effectively and rapidly. Only a good system, 
which has become a matter of habit, will enable this to be 
done. If the S 3 ’'stem is not good, either the man takes too 
much time or he does not clean the cow. Observations at 
the farm quickly show wffiether the men are doing as they 
are accustomed to do. If the cows are used to the treatment, 
they take no notice of it. If extra trouble is being taken for 
the benefit of the judges, the cows show impatience, 
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A man who has established a routine which Js good <loes 
the work speedily, changing the water as it becomes dirty, 
and taking care to finish off the udders with clcaii water. 
It is a simple matter to time tlio milkers over this operation, 
the effectiveness of which is further checked by the sediment 
test. 

Personal Cleanliness of the Milker, Suitability o! Bress and 
Equipment.' — It is much easier to judge this on the ffirin 
than it would be at a show, where the inillver would ariiAa:! 
specially spruced up ” for the occasion. 

In the cleaning of the cows, the milking and tlie lia-ndling 
of the milk in the slied, there are so many opportunities for 
a millcer to show whether he is scrupuloiisl^r clean or not. 
The milker, whose aim it is not only to milk speedily but 
in a cleanly manner, is particnlar in details. He is clean in 
himself, he takes care to keep his overalls as clean as possible, 
he keeps his nails short, and washes his hands before milking 
each cow. His stool is clean and, after each cow is milln-*d, 
is set down carefully and not in such a way that it may ])ossibl,y 
fall over. He uses the covered pails as they are intended to 
be used, and when not in use lets them stand so that the 
open part is not exposed to possible contamination. 

The help given, to encourage cleanliness, by the provision 
of suitable equipment and adequate facilities for washing, 
must, of course, be assessed for each particnlar farm. 

Style of ApproacMng the Cow and Management during 
Milking.— Cows, and more especially the heavier millrers, 
are very sensitive animals ; any disturbance will be reflected 
ill the yield. It is therefore essential that the cows be treated 
gently at all times and particnlaiiy at the time of milking. 
If the cow is not disturbed, the milk secretion will start more 
readily and milking will be more expeditious. Good milkers 
realize this ; they are quiet in manner and voice, approach 
the cow with a word so that she is not startled at their sudden 
appearance, coax her into a favoui'able position, and then 
sit down on the stool with the pail in position without undue 
disturbance or noise. There is no necessity to stroke or pat 
the cows before sitting down and after the hands have been 
carefully W' ashed. During milking, the good milker concen- 
trates on the w^ork of the moment and does not shout at the 
COW'S nor engage in loud conversation with other milkers. 

The behaviour of the eow^s in the shed shoivs whether the 
treatment is generally good. Watch the cows come into 
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C’.o shed, whether they walk in quietly or in a hasty, nervous 
runnier. The presence of kickers is generally an indication 
of rough treatment at some time or other in their lives. 

hlanagemeiit of the Fore Milk^ — The importance of dis- 
carding the first stri]ipmgs of milk from each teat is fully 
realized h,y all who have been competitors in clean milk 
competitions. Full marks w^ere awarded when the fore milk 
was collected in a separate pail, one not likely to he confused 
with the other milk pails. This is the best method, Tbecaiise 
it becomes a definite operation and therefore less likely to 
be forgotten ; moreover, when milk is squirted on to the 
floor it presents an excellent breeding ground for bacteria. 
Some milkers, by turning the teats, squirted the fore milk 
into the gutter, but most milked it straight on the floor, 
'while a few did not discard it at all. Where it has not become 
a definite practice to discard the fore milk, the milkers 
frequently forget to do it unless a separate pail is provided 
for this purpose. 

SMll in Milkings inclnding Grip, Motion and Style. — Milking 
should be done whenever possible by a full-hand grip, the 
teat lying in the palm of the hand and the ends of the fingers 
reaching about three-quarters of the way round the teats. 
Einger-and-thuinb miUdng is not to be encouraged. The 
milk should be expelled by a squeezing motion by horizontal 
pressure and not by a downward pulling motion. The arms 
of a good milker will remain motioniess ; all the w^ork will 
be done by the hands and wrists. Where there is much arm 
movement there will be more sediment in the milk. 

The milking should be done wspeedily (speed affects lioth 
quantity and qiialit}^) without change of action. Some milkers 
will milk a short time full handed, then with finger and thumb, 
and will occasionally devote both hands to one teat. 

A good milker is particular about his milking stool and 
will be careful that the legs of the stool are of the right length. 
He will not milk with any stool. In some cases the legs of 
the stool were too long to allow' of the milker sitting in a 
comfortable position. 

Wet-handed milldng should be discouraged. It w^as mtiniated 
in the rules that ivet-handed milldng would not receive 
eiicoiiragemeiit from the iudge*s, and this no doubt had 
considerable effect in preventing wet-handed milkers from 
entering. ' Very few really w^et-handed milliers were therefore 
encountered in the competition, but some were rather careless 




First Attempt. Second Attempt. 

Discs from sediment tests on unstrained milk, taken on a farm where six: milkers were employed, 
ana, au cows nao. been cleaned alike. Showing the greater cleanliness in the second set of discs, 

clue to improved method. 
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ill the way in which they allowed milk to get on to their 
hands by indifferent methods of milking. It is advisable 
to ask a milker of this type to show the palms of liivS hands 
when he is actually milking a cow. 

Thorough Stripping and Method of Carrying it Out— 
The last strippings from the cow are richest in fat ; thus, 
if a cow is not milked out, the quality of the milk will suffer ; 
moreover 5 if the cow is not properly stripped she will give 
less and less milk and speedily dry off. In a competition this 
operation must be closely observed, and, when the milker 
has finished, the judge should try drawing the teats and 
ascertain if the work has been well done. 

While the full-handed grip is to be encouraged for the 
milking, the stripping must be done by drawing the finger 
and thumb down the teats until all the milk has been obtained. 
In some cases the milkers used one hand on the udder, lightly 
squeezing the quarter which was being stripped, while the 
finger and thumb of the other hand were being drawn down 
the teat. This is a very effective method and indicates the 
milker’s appreciation of the importance of obtaining all the 
milk from the udder at each milking. 

Time Taken in Eeiation to the Quantity of Milk Produced — 
Each man was timed over the milking of at least three cows. 
The yield of milk in each case was vreighed, and at practically 
every farm visited this yield could be compared with previous 
yields as given on the record sheets. 

It was found that the quantity of milk obtained by 
naturally quick milkers compared favourably with previous 
weighings, while the quantity obtained by one who attempted 
to milk more quickly than usual was low for that particular 
cow. 

Quick milking if done well and accompanied by efficient 
stripping is a very important factor in controlling the yield 
of milk and the percentage of butter-fat, and is to be 
encouraged. 

Cleauliness of the Milk. — The points under this head were 
awarded on the result of the sediment test. One pint of milk 
is forced through a cotton-wool pad, leaving the sediment 
behind. After the milk has been forced through, some clean 
water is passed through the tester to carry on to the pad any 
hairs or sediment which may adhere to the sides of the tester, 

'Ctouclusiou* — ^The competition ' proved very attractive to 
workers, and justified itseK in the great keenness on the part 

Y 2 
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of the milkers to know their faults and to eradicate them 
where possible. 45 entries were received from workers on the 
37 farms entered in the, clean milk competition. Of these 
seven were in the class for juniors. 

In addition to the three prizes awarded in each class, 12 
certificates of merit were awarded and presented at the annual 
luncheon of the Surre}^ Milk Recording Society with the 
prizes and diplomas of the clean milk competition. 

The winner of the county competition competed later 
in the milkers’ contest at the Dairy Show in London and was 
successful in obtaining fourth place. 

jj: ^ jjs 


PIG KEEPING AND FRUIT CULTURE AT 
WESTWICK FRUIT FARMS 
H. Goude, 

HoHimdtural (}rganiser^ Norfolk County Council. 

According to agricultural history, there has always been a 
shortage of farmyard manure. Good lands grow the greatest 
amount of straw, but very few^ farms can produce sufficient 
for the actual demand of the cultivated land. Inorganic 
manures can only supplement the yard manures aud, so far, no 
system of green manuring, plus inorganic fertilizers, has 
maintained any -land in the highest condition of fertility for 
intensive cropping over a lengthy period. With the increase 
of fruit culture, the shortage of manure is accentuated, as the 
fruit lands do not produce straw or material for making litter. 
Ill these districts, the supply is automatically decreased while 
the need is considerably increased. The supply of manure 
from tonuis also shows a progressive reduction in quantity. 
This was the problem that confronted Mr, G. Davison, the 
manager of Col. B. J. Petre’s fruit farms. It is a problem 
that is present to practically every fruit farmer and market 
gardener. It has been found that pig manure will enable 
the soil to gather ■ fertility with greater rapidity and lasting 
eiffect than that from any other kind of stock. In several 
instances, pigs have made it possible to bring sandy, derelict 
land into a profitably fertile condition. CoL Petre and Mr. 
Davison, therefore, decided to keep pigs with the sole object 
of making manure for The 180 acres of fruit grown on the 
estate ; the large acreage of black currants demands an 
abundant supply. ' , - ■ 
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The Westwick System* — Although the production of pigs 
was not the primar}'^ object in view, Mr. Davison evolved a 
sound scheme to produce the best bacon pigs. His scheme is 
so arranged that the pigs are improving the fruit plantations 
all through their lives until they are entrained for the bacon 
factory. The fact that all the animals return the highest 
price at the factory, at a low cost of production, indicates 
the value of the methods employed. The success with black 
currant culture and other hardy fruits on these farms is largely 
due to the manure made available on poor, light, sandy soil. 
The breeds of pigs kept , for producing the necessary 
vigorous youngsters are large black sows and large white 
boars. The parents lead natural lives on the pastures and 
are farrowed in movable wooden houses, specially devised 
by Mr. Davison, the sides and roof being held rigidly together 
by a few pegs. These sheds accommodate from 20 to 30 stores, 
and can be taken down and loaded on a cart in ten miiiiitevS 
for transferring to a new site whenever necessary. 

The fruit plantations have lapsed into natural herbage 
since the war period, owing to increased cost of labour and 
to evolution in the methods in fruit production. Formerly 
the soil of the plantations was kept scrupulously free from 
weeds at a high cost for labour. The pigs now do the necessary 
soil work and have increased the weight and quality of the 
crops through their fertilizing activities. Part of the plantations 
is wired to three-quarter acre pens, in each of which about 
25 young pigs, eight weeks old from the sows, are drafted, 
being diy fed and given an ample supply of clean water. 
They also receive a daily ration of either marrow-stemmed 
kale, swedes or mangolds throughout the year. The animals 
are induced to work the soil over the whole pen by the moving 
of the dry-feed boxes, even distribution of the root feed, 
and by moving the shed. They sometimes work the soil 
too deepty in places, presumably rooting for some mineral, 
although they are supplied with a mineral ration. Such spots 
are fenced with wooden hurdles . if the rooting is likely to 
cause injury to the trees. Open sows in season will sometimes 
gnaw the bark of the trees, and have to be taken out of the 
pen for a time. The pigs also rub themselves against the 
trunks of the trees, but no’ injury has been noticed from this 
cause. 

■ When the soil is all turned in the pens and the growth 
of grass checked for the time, the pigs are re-graded and 
transferred to another pen. The ground is' then harrowed 
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level and left till the herbage grows for another occupation. 
The re-graded pigs are moved in smaller groups, usually of six, to 
pens wMch have been rested. When six or eight months old, 
they are ready for the next step in the order of production « The 
breeding, feeding and the life natural to pigs, have produced 
long, vigorous, short-legged animals, and their frames are 
correct for taking on meat rapidly just where the prime cuts 
lie. 

Intermediate Pens. —The procedure at first was to transfer 
the pigs from the plantations direct to the fattening house, 
but the change w^as found to be too sudden and it also entailed 
alteration in the percentages of food mixing for pigs of varying 
age. Mr. Davison solved this difficulty by building covered 
yards in sheltered places, and, incidentally, the output of 
manure was considerably increased thereby. These yards 
are 48 feet square, accommodating . 50 pigs each, and sunk 
15 inches below the soil level and concreted with a rough face. 
Cross rails are nailed to posts that support the corrugated 
iron roof, and a fence of boards four feet high is nailed to 
the rails. Feeding troughs, faced with granite chips, are 
built into the sides of these shallow pits. The first yard 
constructed had a drainage system, but this was found to 
be unnecessary as the litter soaked up all the moisture. For 
litter almost anything available is utilized — straw, the 
brushings from the banks round the farm, leaves, and marsh 
litter. Although trouble from weed seeds was anticipated 
with this miscellaneous litter, no difficulty has been experienced.. 
The yield from one yard was 100 loads of manure in three 
months. In these intermediate yards, the pigs are gradually 
brought on to a richer diet of barley, middlings, and maize with 
a constant supply of green food or roots ; and after six weeks 
of this feeding they are ready to be graded into the fattening 
house. In the plantations they are actively searching for food 
all day, and grunting with satisfaction. In the yards a change 
of habit is noticeable : the richer food induces laziness and more 
time is spent lying down ; and, after being settled in the 
fattening house, their activity is almost negligible, for they 
feed and sleep practically all their time. 

The Fattening House. — The final stage of feeding is carried 
out in a specially constructed house of more than usual 
dimensions. It is known locally as the “ pigs’ palace,’’ and is 
designed to accommodate 300 pigs. The length is 200 ft., width 
34 ft,, .height .20 ft. . The roof is a span with a glass lantern 






Fig. 3. — Exterior of a laying house. 


Fig. 4. — Two of the brooder houses and pens, containing over 600 
eight -week old chicks. 


Fig. 5. — The incubators, in which over 5,000 chicks are_hatched each season. 






Fig. 1. — General view of tlie Farm. 



Fig. 2. — Interior of a laying house. 
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ix young wbitp Angora rnbbitH. Altlimigli these appear to be cpiite 
large, their bulk is mainly “ %yoo1.” 
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The modern rabbitry at the National Institute of Poultry Husbandry, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
The hutches are arranged in stacks, three tiers high, there being one large door to three hutches, the 
working of the rabbitry being appreciably facilitated by this means. 

^ {Copyright reserved, W . King-M,^ ilson 
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top, and windows are provided on each side, giving ample 
light. Ventilation is provided on each side of the roof and 
walls, and can be regulated from one position by turning a 
handled crank. The ventilating system adopted is the one 
common to span -roof glass-houses, and the '' palace ” is 
aired _ with as much care as choice greenhouse crops. ' On 
entering the house, one is struck with the scrupiiloii>sly clean 
and neat appearance of everything. It is quiet, and the 
objectionable smell commonly associated with pig-keeping 
on any scale is absent. Pigs will keep themselves clean and 
wholesome if they have a chance. The floor is cemented all 
over. The pens are 20 ft. by 14 ft. and placed on each side 
of the house, the flooring of each i^en having a fall of 6 in. 
to a gutter 3 ft. wide. This gutter has a 6 in. fall to a wide 
concreted surface that falls 24 in. and conducts all the 
liquid from every part of the '' palace to a large reinforced 
concrete tank constructed at the lowest end. The pigs do 
not soil any part of the fattening pens but the inside gutters. 
The manure is thrown from the gutters through a swivel 
door to the outer concrete surface at each side of the house, 
and eventually carted by motor lorry to the black currant 
plantations. The construction of the pens enables the pigs 
to co-operate in keeping the house clean, as all the manure 
is in the gutters and is easily thrown through the swivel 
doors each day. The outer concrete surface is covered and 
the manure is not leached by rain. The liquid from the tank 
is pumped by engine power to the fruit plantations and 
distributed by horse-drawn barrels on wheels up and dowui 
the rows of bushes that require stimulating. At every turn, 
Mr. Davison's ingenuity is shown in inventing articles and 
appliances to save labour and in utilizing the whole of the 
manurial output to the greatest advantage for the production 
of fruit. 

Feeding and Finishing for Bacon. — When the pigs are drafted 
from the yards into the fattening pens, they are ready for 
richer diet. The main food is now 70 per cent, barley meal 
and 30 per cent, made up of middlings, bran and maize meal. 
All the grain is ground in the mixing house and soaked in 
water twelve hours, previous to being fed. A small proportion 
of boiled potatoes, and fish meal is included in the 30 per cent, 
portion of the food if these feeding stuffs are low in price. 
In the order of feeding, as with the whole organization, the 
system works the man. The first feed each day is given at 
6 a.m. At 12.30 p.m, a green ration of roots or marrow- 
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stemmed kale is given. At 4 p.m. the final feed of meal is 
provided. Every trough is licked out clean and not a particle 
of the meal or green food is left over. The food is ladled 
from the mixing tanks into metal skeps on a small trolley. 
The trolley runs on rails the length of the house. Another 
trolley brings in the green food and straw from the opposite 
end of the house. 

When the pigs are ready for the factory, the side of the 
pen is lifted across the middle path, the pigs walk to the 
weicfhbridge and from there into the rail trucks. The fat 

pigs are starved 24 hours before weighing and average 78 per 
cent, dead weight to live w^eight. The purchaser is responsible 
for the animals wdien the^^ are delivered to the railway. 
Customers for these pigs have always praised the quality of 
the meat and frequently state it is the best that thej^ receive. 
Tfiere is no wasted time in producing the finished animal, 
although it takes, on the average, twelve months to produce the 
finished article at an average w^eight of 22 stone per pig. At 
this v^eiglit, the system gives tender, lean, fine-flavoured meat 
without an undue proportion of fat. If a younger pig were 
brought to this weight, by intensive feeding, an undue pro- 
portion of fat to lean meat is naturally produced on a low- 
grade carcass. No trouble has arisen through seedy cut in 
the pigs of this cross, and although the average weight is 
lieav\' for bacon the pigs realize grade A i price. Mr. Davison’s 
method aliow's a man and a boy, comfortably, to feed and 
keep clean 400 fattening pigs. The whole of the sheds and 
the buildings were built to his plans by labour on the estate. 
Col. Petr(‘ stated that the venture is a piofi table undertaking 
and most of the capital expenditure has, also, been recovered. 
West wick produces about 1,200 fat pigs per annum, a fair 
contribution for one farm to the national demand for home- 
fed and cured bacon. 

ESeet oi Pig Keeping on Fruit Production.' — The above is an 
outline of the main features of a system of pig-keeping, in 
coiij unction with fruit culture, which I have not seen 
approached at any other centre. There is no doubt, as to the 
beneficial effects of the pigs on the health of the trees and 
bushes throughout the plantations. The store pigs are utilized 
for improAung the older plantations of apples and pears. In 
a few cases, parts of plantations are not included in the pens 
owing to the difficulty in wiring ofl: these portions. ' To a 
certain extent these parts of The plantations act as a control 
to' the trees inside the pens. The trees outside the pens in 
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every case produce smaller leaves, paler in colour, very 
indifferent crops of fruit and have an obviously starved 
appearance. Econom}^ in running pigs in plantations is also 
shown to a marked degree. The w^hole cost of producing 
fruit amounts to pruning, spraying, gathering and marketing 
the crops. Soil cultivation and manuring are practically all 
effected through the pigs. The manure from the j^ards is 
utilized for the plantations of bushes and enables the farm 
to produce extraordinarily heavy crops of black currants, 
the quality of which is apparent to the numerous visitors 
who visit the farms each year. No part of the scheme is 
carried out in a hard-and-fast manner. Slight variations are 
continually being made, either for the benefit of the pigs or 
the fruit plantations. In this way continual improvements 
are being made, and new, ingenious, labour-saving devices are 
observable almost every time a visit is made to these farms. 

t\t Sj: :5! :l! 

THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 
FOR ENGLAND 

The twenty-fourth meeting of the Council was held on 
May 27 , 1927 , at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. The 
chair was taken by Lord Clinton in the absence of Mr. W. R. 
Smith, who was, at the meeting, elected chairman for the 
year 1927 . 

Sir Francis Floud, K.C.B. — ^The Chairman said that everyone 
on the Council would feel great regret at the pending retirement 
of Sir Francis Floud from the Permanent Secretaryship of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to take up his new position as Chairman 
of tlie Board of Customs and Excise. Sir Francis had always 
shown the greatest interest in and sympathy with the agricultural 
industry, and the industry had always found him to be a iSrm 
friend, very willing to assist with information and advice. He 
proposed that the Council should congratulate him on the 
promotion which had come to him. Lord Strachie seconded 
the motion, which was carried with acclamation. 

Statement by the Minister, — The Rt. Hon. Walter Guinness 
addressed the Council, He said that the trend of agricultural 
prices had remained very unfavourable to the producer. Since 
the last meeting of the Council, the Report on The Agricultural 
Output of Englaml and Wales had been issued. The figures 
in it merited careful attention, and he was sorry to see that he 
had caused indignation in certain quarters for having mentioned 
this census and for having drawn attention to the results 
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there recorded. Much as he sympathised with farmers in their 
present difficulties, he would be most unhelpful if he never 
dealt with any other subject, and did not mention other 
important aspects of the agricultural situation. The farmer 
nowadays needed defence from proposals which would put 
him in an even worse position, and there were plenty of . 
traducers who were ready to argue that the British farmer 
was inefficient, basing their case on unfavourable comparisons 
with the Continent and an alleged falling off in the production 
of food in this country. There was no more effective answer 
to that line of attack than the figures summarised in the Report, 
which stated that the aggregate value of agricultural produce, 
£225,000,000 in 1925, was 77 per cent, above £127,000,000 
estimated in 1908 ; the average increase in price over the same 
period was also 77 per cent. In the aggregate, the increases 
and decreases in output from the various branches of tlu^ 
industry had just about balanced one anotber. An even more 
"recent publication, TAc 'Piift I, for 1020, 
showed that the tendencies recorded in the Report still con- 
tinued. There was a notable increase last year in the wheat 
acreage. The acreage under sugar beet had increased by no less 
than 130 per cent. As regards live stock, the number of cattle 
was the largest ever recorded. Sheep also showed an increase, 
and the number last year was only about 400,000 below 
1914. So that transformations in our form of agricultural 
output were still going on. These very changes showed the 
very difficult time through which the farmer was passing. They 
were clear evidence of the dislocation which luid taken place 
owing to the fluctuation in prices, and the farmer could not 
have reacted to the economic pressure winch had developed 
without a great <1eal of distress and a great many excellent- 
cultivators suffering heavy loss. The position would, in liis 
opinion, be worse if the State were to step in and control 
cultivation, and it did seem that these ligures of production 
were the most complete and effective answer to those who 
would impose control. 

He then referred to the improved position in regard to 
Foot-aad-Mouth Disease, to the Order prescribing conditions 
for the transit of animals from Ireland and Overseas, to the 
progress made with the Rabbits and Rooks^ Bill, the Diseases 
of Animals (Amendment) Bill, the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Bill, and to the Royal Commission on Land Drainage 
which had been set up to examine, as 40 the necessity of amend- 
ments in the drainage law of the country, stating that the 
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Ouse Drainage Bill would have to be pressed on without 
awaiting the result of the Royal Commission’s inquiries. The 
efforts which were being made to improve the methods of 
marketing agricultural products, especially by demonstrations 
at the Agricultural Shows, were specially mentioned. 

(jovemment Meat Contracts. — ^Mr. H. W. Thomas (Hants) 
asked as to the resolution of the last meeting of the Council 
on the question of the provision of British Meat for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The Mhstister stated that the Services 
gave preference in all oases of contracts to home production, 
though that preference had to be limited to a reasonable 
percentage. It was not possible to give the exact figures to 
which the Services were prepared to go to carry out that 
preference, but at the present time there was such a difference 
between home-bred and imported frozen meat that they could 
not see their way to face the heavy additional expense whicli 
would be involved in changing their source of supply. 

Ouse Brainage Bill. — Sir Douglas Newtoh, M.P. (Cambs), 
inquired whether it would not be possible for the Minister to 
defer the decision as to the proper basis of the rate to be levied 
under the Ouse Drainage Bill until the Royal Commission had 
reported. The Minister said he was sorry he could not comply 
with the request. It was no new principle that was proposed 
to be adopted. It had been recommended by various Com- 
missions in the past, and it had been adopted in certain Local 
Acts. The County of Middlesex, for instance, rated by means 
of the ordinary county rate the whole of the county area for 
the purposes of land drainage within their area. At the same 
time, the House of Commons would no doubt very carefully 
exiunine the basis before they decided whether or not it was 
jippiieable to the Ouse area, wLich w^as a very special one. In it, 
without the extensive embankments to keep back flood waters, 
nearly 400,000 acres w^ould return to the state of a morass. ' The 
problem of the drainage of that area was largely caused by the 
waters which came from a district far above the level of the 
floods. If it was a matter of getting rid of only the waters which 
fall on the Fens it would be comparatively easy to pump 
them out into the tidal water, and for them to be carried away 
without any_ danger. Complicated and expensive work was 
largely caused by the fact that in the flat areas there was an 
enclosed space between the embankments which had to provide 
for flood 'waters coming down from the uplands. It was 
quite true that the ratepayers' in those uplands did not get 
direct individual benefit, but very direct and definite expense 
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was caused to someone in getting rid of that water, and it 
seemed a perfectly reasonable and just principle, and a principle 
which has been accepted over and over again in our recent 
legislation, that a communal contribution should be made for 
this public service. 

Agricnlturai Credit* — The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Acland, 
Bart., asked whether the Minister would deal with the question 
of Agricultural Credit in his Statement, or await the Resolution 
on the Agenda. The Minister said that on this subject he 
had at present nothing to add to the answers which had been 
given in the House of Commons. Negotiations between the 
banks, the Treasury, and others and efforts to solve the difficul- 
ties which had arisen were still going on. There was no possible 
chance of legislation this Session, but as soon as any decision 
was arrived at, it would be communicated to Parliament. 
Mr. Ashby inquired whether' the position in regard to negotia- 
tions had improved in the last six months, and whether the 
idea of the chattel mortgage had been entirely dropped. 
The Minister replied that certain modifications were being 
put forward as regards the chattel mortgage. He did not 
think it would be useful to give exact details as to the stage the 
negotiations had reached. 

Urea as a Fertilizer. — Sir Douglas Newton, M.P., moved 
the adoption of the Standing Committee’s Report on the use 
of urea as a fertilizer. The Report recommended that the 
Government should take steps to make the fertilizer im- 
mediately available for farmers in this country. Lord 
Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry said that 
in vieiv of the difficulty of producing electricity in this countiy 
at a relatively low cost as compared with Sweden or 
Switzerland it was quite possible that Urea could not ho 
produced here at so low a cost as in those and other 
countries with similar advantages. It came under l^jxrt I of 
the Safeguarding of Industries Acts as a synthetic organic 
chemical and paid a duty of per cent. It could be exempted 
from that duty for such period as the Treasury might specify 
in an Order made after proper inquiry into certain points as 
directed by the Finance Act. The President of the Board of 
Trade would be consulted to see what could be done along the 
lines suggested in the Report. The Report was adopted. 

MMstry^s Report on Fruit Marketing. — Sir Francis Acland 
moved the adoption of the Standing Committee’s Report, which 
was carried. The Standing Committee stated that the Report 
was well ordered, well produced, and well illustrated, and was a 
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Htraiglitforward record of inquiry into the sources of pro- 
duction of our fruit supply, its preparation for the market, 
iind the methods by wliicli it is sold. questions of 

transportati()n, an.d, wluu'o they arc employed, the methods of 
preservation, iiicluding canning and bottling and storage, werc^ 
dealt with in the lieport, and the Standing Committee concluded 
that the consideration of a survey of that kind could not fail 
to stimulate those engaged in the industry to greater eiforts to 
reduce their costs and so make their industry more profitable 
or more able to compete successfully with outside competition. 

^^'The Agricultural Output of England and Wales.’’ — Sir 
Erakcis Acland moved the adoption of the Standing 
Committee’s Report, which was agreed. The Report stated 
that the volume published by the Ministry was one of 
great interest, giving a detailed comparison of the position 
in 1925, not only with that of the last complete census in 1908, 
])ut with those in preceding and intervening years. The main 
figures of the report referred to the agricultural area, the 
number and size of agricultural holdings, the production and 
distribution of crops, the number and distribution of live 
stock, the output of live stock products, and the value of the 
agricultural output. Careful estimates were made of the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture. And for the first 
time figures were recorded as to the rent and value of agri- 
cultural land, the capital employed in agriculture, and the 
motive power used on farms. A final chapter dealt with 
agricultural prices. In dealing with such a work, it wavS im- 
possible to summarize the figures, but a few extracts and 
aiial 3 ^ses of figures were given which illustrated its scope and 
summarized certain outstanding tendencies in our 
agricultural development. They indicated, in the opinion of 
the Standing Committee, the desirability of a study of the 
publication in detail b^^ all interested in agriculture. The 
Committee recorded the opinion, however, that the value of 
the publication would have been even greater if Scotland 
could have been included in its scope. 

Hertfor^Mre Rural Education Syllabus.— Mr. Dbntox 
WooDHEAB moved the adoption of the Standing Committee’s 
Report which recommended the sending of the Syllabus to 
other County Education Authorities in England and Wales. 
The Report pointed out that the Syllabus was specially 
designed to bring into the curriculum of public elementary 
schools in rural districts teaching on rural subjects, including 
visits to farms and rural industrial centres, and the careful 
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observation of a large variety of farming and other rural 
operations. Mr. Dentok Woobheab said that the schenn^ 
proposed the giving of special attention to agricultural and 
country operations in the school curriculum at an age wlien 
children were very susceptible to such impressions. That kind 
of education would be useful to them all through their Jives. 
He paid a special tribute to Oapt. Morris, the Chairman of 
the 'Hertfordshire Agricultural Education Committee, in con- 
nexion with the preparation of the Syllabus. Mr. H. C. 
Pattebsox (Staffs) objected to bringing in too strong a rural 
bias into country children’s education. Mr. W. Hawk (Corn- 
wall) did not think the objection applied to this particular 
sclieme. Mr. W. McCracken (Cheshire) considered that the 
careful selection of teachers for rural schools was very 
impoitant. At present rural schools were suffering because 
they did not get such good teachers as the town schools on 
account of the smaller salaries offered. The Cheshire Education 
Committee were obliged to offer larger salaries for rural teachers. 
Sir Merrik Burrell (West Sussex) expressed the view that 
the word “ bias ” in this connexion was wrong. Jt was 
necessary to train children to understand their own environ- 
nient and to teach them in terms of the conditions under which 
they lived. Mr. Chbistofhek Turnor raised tlio question of 
the means of circulation of the Report, and it was suggested 
and agreed that the Council of Agriculture should do it. 

Importation of Canadian Cattle. — Sir Merrik Bi'rr,ell 
moved : — 

That the Couiieil of Agriculture for England considers tliat tJio 
statement of the Free Importation of Canadiaii Cattle Assoeiati<:>n 
of (Ireat Britain that 50 ].>er cent, of Biltisli dahy cattle are 
tubercular is nujiistifiable, inaccurate, iinsu]>porte<l }.)y a!iy 
evidence or authentic figures, and is merely a biased estiiualo 
calculated to mislead uiiiiiforined opinion : furthermore, that 
tliere is no reason to suppose that Canadian cattle ])os.sess any 
greater resistance to bovine tuberculosis than British cattle if 
exposed to infection. The Council is of the opinion that any 
fiirtliei’ relaxation of the present Orders governing the iinporla- 
tion of cattle into Great Britain would cause grave injury to the 
cattle breeding industry and in no way benefit the supply "of meat 
or milk to the population of- this coimtry either as regards price, 
quantity or quality. 

After dealing generally with, the position under the Tuber- 
culosis Order of 1925, by which animals in an advanced state 
of tuberculosis are required to be slaughtered, and rebutting 
the statement in question, Sir Merrik added that if Canadian 
cows were found to be free before importation he saw no reason 
why they should be more immune to tuberculosis in this 
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country thcin our own cattle.' l^ord 13ledislo;b, on behalf of 
the Ministry, sai.cl that it agreed with the substance- of the first 
part of the resoIuti<')n, and, as j'egards the second part, the 
Ministry had no intention of altering its pres(>nt policy. There 
were no authentic or official figures giving 50 per cent, of British 
dairy caittlc as being affected with tul)crculosi.s. Indeed, the 
statement was staiously. inaccurate and in its implication 
grossly misleading. Existing figures showed that aI;out 1 per 
cent. of. the dairy cattle, actually tested, showed signs of l)eing 
deliniteiy dangerous to human life in respect of the milk 
supplied. This was a very small proportion of the total dairy 
cattle. The motion, was put to the meeting and carried. 

Agriculture and Safeguarding of Industries. — Sir CIeoege 
C ouETHOPE, M.P., moved : — 

That this Council, while recognising the value of recent Agri- 
cult ui*al legislation, is convinceci that its, effect u|)on the ]-)re,sent 
ceonoinic position of Agriculture is insuhicient to maintain food 
pi.‘o(lu(dioii and rural ojuployinent, and further legislation of a far- 
reatdiin^j: iiatine is urgently re({iu{-o(l for ibis |)urpose. In view of 
l lic inci'eased pu’odnetinn and einpb ►yinent which has been proiurrted 
in (d-her industries by the Safeguai'ding of Industries A('t, and other 
pi'ote(*tive measures, without inci'c'ase of cost to thc^ consumer of 
tho articles ])r(>t}u(*<Ml, lliis Council in‘g(?s His jViajesty's Covern- 
meiit to extend the o[)erath>n of this Act , to Agriculture, iii order 
to iiiaiiitain au<l ijicrease the pn.>duction of those (dasses of hu'.rn 
and garden produce which are most seriously threatened by foreign 
coiupetition. 

In the course of his speech, Sir Georgs Courthope drew 
attention to the fact that the McKenna duties and the Safe- 
guarding of Indiistries Act Had been successful as applied to 
other industries and had shown that it wxrs possible for Pro- 
tection if wisely applied to increase production and eniploy- 
iuent, and to produce revenue without necessarily increasing 
the cost to the purchaser of the goods produced. It was in- 
evitable that this safeguarding should be extended to other 
industries; and why" not to Agriculture ? He would be the la^t 
t<) ask the Govermiient to depart fi^oiii the solemn pledge 
to the Country at the CTeneral Election that it would not 
increase the general volume of taxation by taxes on food. It 
should be remembered, however, that over 24 millions a 
yp-ar addition to the revenue, resulted from taxes on tea and 
sugar alone. He asked the Government to consider w’^hether 
it could not, consistently" with its mandate from the people 
and with the pledge which had been given, substitute food 
taxes which would have a protective effect for food taxes 
which Iiad hone. The resolution was seconded ]>y Capt. 
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Morbis, wlio appealed to all parties to come together with an 
earnest endeavour to place Agriculture on a soiiiid basis of 
pi'osperity. 

Lord Kthackie (yoinerset) moved an ameiidiiient that a-s 
the (Tovemment had declared against Protection for Agriculture 
the Coiind! should rather urge it to lighten the heavy burdens of 
liiiperia! and local taxation on agricultural land. He drew 
attention to the large increase in price which had resulted 
from the application of the Safeguarding Act to gas mantles 
a.nd to the fact that unemployment in the motor and silk 
trades had increased after safeguarding. Dealing with 
Protection he said it could be summed up in the words of Lord 
Balfour : — 

What is a Protective policy ? A Protective policy, as 1 under- 
stand it, is a policy which aims at supporting or creating home 
industries by raising home price ^ The object of Protection is to 
eiicourage home industries. The means by which it attains that 
(hjeet is by so arranging import duties that the prices obtained 
in those indiistiies are increased. If home prices are not raised, 
industry is not encouraged. If industiy is encouraged, it is by raising 
price'. That is, in a nutshell. Protection properly understood.” 
— (Lord Balfour at Edinburgh^ October 3, 1904.) 

remedy for the agricultural >sitiiation might be to bring 
the grants under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, up to the 
full amount of the rates. Agricultural land should be treated 
in the same way as the raw material of a manufacturer. 

The amendment w^as seconded by Sir Francis Aclani.). 
He thought that protection was bound to increase prices. Mr. 
Ritchie’s registration duty on com was repealed because it 
had influenced prices in the upw^ard direction. The suggestion 
of transferring the duty from the articles already taxed to 
agricultural commodities needed no discussion. A duty on 
tea went all to the Exchequer, a duty on corn went partly to 
the Exchequer and partly to the English farmer, and there 
must be a far larger burden to obtain the same result. The 
only way in which Parliament could help the industry was 
to help it to help itself. Mr. C. B. Fisher (Northants) drew 
attention to the risks of dumping, an example of which occurred 
in 1923 with potatoes, when the consumer did not reap the 
benefit of the lower prices. Mr. R. P. Allsebrook (Leicester) 
held that imported skimmed milk should be taxed. Mr. 
Christopher Titrnob said that if agriculture was to be left to 
work out its own salvation it must not be handicapped. There 
was the present fixation of minimum wages and he did not 
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think it possible to make arable farming pay a,t the present 
time if wages were more than £2 an acre. All were in fawonr of 
raising the standard of living of the w^orking people, but if that 
were done the industry must be helped to maintain that 
standard. In other countries employees were working longer 
hours and getting one-third of the British wage. Mr. R. G. 
Patterson said that Protection was of no use to the farmer 
unless it did increase his prices. He thought the country had 
to consider whether it was fair to see agriculture go down, with 
the result that the control of prices passed entirely into the 
hands of the exporting countries. If agriculture were ruined, 
these exporters would have no mercy on the British public. 
The Minister said, with regard to the amendment, that the 
State was now contributing under the agricultural rates relief 
grants alone about 4-| millions a year, with the result that the 
rates on agricultural land come now about the same as in 1896, 
whereas the rates on other property had increased fourfold. As 
to the original resolution, he agreed with Sir George Courthope 
that the particular details of the method of applying Protection 
to Agriculture were relatively unimportant, and at this stage 
Sir George only wished the Council to accept the position that 
our tariff arrangements should give special assistance to the 
industry. As mover, Sir George had based his case very largely on 
the opinion that the safeguarding duties had not in fact increased 
the cost to the consumer. In the Minister’s view the consumer 
paid differently in different cases. In the motor industry, where 
the powers of production in this country were so great that it 
was independent, the foreigner had to pay the duty if he 
wished to enjoy the market. That result would not necessarily' 
follow' in the case of some other commodities in which the 
country was not self-supporting, as, for instance, wheat, where 
the foreigner might not consent to send it unless the country 
was prepared itself to pay the extra cost of the tax. The kind . 
of Protection which would not raise prices w'ould not help the 
farmer. The Minister further discussed the question from the 
political aspect and pointed out that the proposal was not, in 
fact, practical politics. He added that, in view of the import- 
ance of Sir George Courthope’s resolution, he had taken the 
occasion to consult the Cabinet specially on the subject and 
he had its authority to say That the Prime MiniatePs pledges 
at the General Election stand, that the White Paper on Agficnltural 
Policy of February, 1926, stands as the Government' considered 
policy, and that the Government is unable depart from^ the 
conclusion, at which it arrived after careful and anxious considera- 

z 
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tion, that it cannot give assistance to agriculture by means of 
protective duties . ’ ' 

Lord Straoliie’s amendment was put to the meeting and lost 
by 33 Yotes to 13, and the original motion was put to the 
meeting and carried by 30 votes to 14, 

Improving Transport in Country Districts.— Mrs. Hugic 
Middleton moved : — 

That this Council respectfully requests the Minister of Agriculture 
to do all in his power to enforce the recommendation contained in 
Paragraph 37 of the Report on xAgricuitural Policy agreed by this 
Council on August 6, 1925, and presented at that time to the then 
Minister of Agrieulture, 

She said that in the purely agricultural part of the country 
w’here she lived the inhabitants had been deprived of a 'bus 
service which was really helping them in many ways. The 
Minister of Transport had said that if it were proved to him 
that the deprivation was a mistake he would not stand to it. 
She thought the Minister of Agriculture could prove to the 
Minister of Transport that he had made a mistake and she, 
therefore, brought the matter forward under this general 
resolution. Sir Francis Acland seconded the motion, which 
was put to the meeting and carried. 

^ :;•! 

POULTRY KEEPING ON A SMALL FARM 
IN OXFORDSHIRE 

G. AND F. Henderson. 

Introduction. — This is a holding of 85 acres, of which 60 
are arable land. It is situated, 500 ft. above sea level, in the 
parish of Eiistone, midway between Oxford and Banbury, and 
eight miles east of Chipping Norton. The land is well watered 
by springs which never run dry, and, in this respect, the holding 
is singular for the district, most of the surrounding, and much 
larger, farms depending on water that has to be pumped by 
wind or ram over considerable distances. 

When the farm was taken over, some three years ago, there 
were from four to six different crops in each arable field ; but 
it is hoped by next year that it will be possible to work on a 
five-course rotation : roots, barley, oats, seeds, wheat. Being 
limited in area, the grassland carries, usually, only a few calves 
and a cow or two in addition to two horses and some sheep, 
the" item being represented this year by 36 Kent lambs. 
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A varying mimber of pigs are kept, but no sows, tlie grass not 
being suitable for running before farrowing. From 10 to 50 
store pigs are purcliased in the spring, number depending on 
prices of feeding stuffs and fat pigs, and these are run in. the 
yard during the summer. By the above means, straw is being 
trodden into manure all the year. In addition to the two 
horses, a tractor is kept. With the exception of threshing 
time, when some casual assistance' has to be obtained, all 
labour is furnished by the two owner-occupiers. 

Poultry. 

Accommodation. — In one grass field of 13 acres, sloping 
towards the west, there are three fowl-houses, spaced 60 yards 
apart, each of which holds 120 birds comfortably. The 
construction of these houses, which are home-built, is described 
later, and illustrations are given in Figs. 2, 3, 6, and 7. It is 
hoped in the near future to erect another five of these laying- 
houses, wkich \vill bring the total accommodation up to 
about 1,000 birds, allowing 3 sq. ft. of scratching space to each 
bird. There are also some ordinary small poultry-houses for 
rearing chickens. 

Breeding Stock. — The original stock was purchased from a 
large pedigree ])reeder. The number of pullets being increased 
annually and, therefore, needing more cockerels, the latter are 
hatched from eggs purchased each year from well-known 
breeders. In this W’'ay it has been possible to keep the flock 
up to a high standard although mass mating is practised. 
Replacing the cockerels each year has been found necessary, 
it being practically impossible to put cockerels with year-old 
cocks, the latter fighting the cockerels until they will not go 
near the hens. About 100 to 150 eggs are purchased in January, 
and out of the chicks, which are reared separately, there are 
usually 50 to 60 cockerels, from which the required birds are 
selected. 

The present stock consists of 250 Light Sussex pullets and 
100 Light Sussex hens. These are mated 'with Light Sussex 
cocks, of which 20 are required. The egg average last year 
was 170 eggs per bird. 

PcwdstuSs and Feeding. — ^It wiU be noted that the prices for 
foodstuffs, given later, are rather cheaper than is usually 
quoted. They are, however, mostly home-grown, and the 
prices given are those that at the time were obtainable on 
the farm. As far as possible, home-grown corn is used. The 
ground oats for 'the mash are home-grown>, and are ground 
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at a neighbouring mill. Bran, toppings and fish meal are 
purchased each month, and, whenever possible, are bought 
along witli artificial fertilizers or cattle cake, so that a two or 
four-ton truck can be made up and carriage saved. 

The adult birds are fed twice a day, the morning meal 
being a mash. This is similar to that given to the chickens 
(described later) except that it is mixed with water instead of 
milk and that the fish meal is increased to 15 per cent, during 
the winter. Two ounces is allowed to each bird, weight before 
adding water. The second feed consists of wheat during the 
summer ; and as the season advances cracked maize is intro- 
duced, the latter being increased until all maize is fed in the 
winter. 

Incubators "and Hatching. — The incubators comprise three 
hot-air and two hot-water machines, having a total capacity 
of 1,500 eggs. They are housed in the barn which, of course, 
is no longer used for stacking com ; but, to provide floor space 
for storing feeding stuffs, etc., an upper floor, 6 ft. from the 
p'ound, has been erected in it. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the temperature in this building is usually between 40 
and 50 deg. F. during the hatching season, the hatching average 
last season was 72*37 per cent, for hens’ eggs and 76 per cent, 
for ducks’ eggs. 

The incubators are started in November, and take all the 
first grade eggs from the stock at the beginning of the hatching 
season. The chicks hatched from November until February 
are not for stock, but for marketing as spring ” chickens. 
The stock birds are hatched from February until April, and 
about 5,000 day-oid chicks are sold, there being a ready sale 
in the locality for these at 12s. per dozen for the early hatches, 
the prices being reduced as the season advances It is usual, 
in fact, to be booked up for them several months ahead. 

Rearing Spring ’’ Chickens. — ^The early hatchings for the 

spring ” chicken trade are reared, in lots of 100 to 150, in 
ordinary small poultry houses, with the aid of small hovers. 
The birds are taken from the incubators as soon a,s dry and 
placed under the hovers, only water and fine limestone grit 
being given for the first 48 hours. Any small or weakly chicks 
are killed on the second or third day, as they do not pay for 
rearing. The first feed mixture is composed as follows : — ■ 

3 parts cracked wheat. 

1 part cracked maize. 

1 part coarse oatmeal. 

2§ per cent, each of linseed and hempseed. 




Fig. 2 . — -Interior of a laying house. 
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Two of the brooder houses and X3ei 
eight -week old chicks. 
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Fig. 6. — The incubators, in which over 5,000 chicks are hatched each season 
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This mixture, alone, is fed during the first ten days, every 
two hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., the first and last feeds being 
in artificial light, using a hurricane lantern. On the eleventh 
day, two feeds of mash are introduced, made, up as follows : — 
1 part Sussex gi’oimd oats. 

1 part bran. 

1 part toppings. 

10 per cent, fish meal (the best obtainable). 

The mash is mixed to a crumbly state with milk, and the 
number of feeds are increased until such time as the chicks 
are having half mash and half grain mixture. By- feeding in 
this manner it has been found possible to get the cockerels 
up to 3|- lb. in four months, without cramming or special 
feeding. Chicks for stock are reared in the same manner. 

Cost of Bearing '' Spring ’’ Chickens . — ^To get a fair idea of 
the profits that can be made from the rearing of this class of 
table poultry, a special account was kept last year of the cost 
of one batch of chickens. This worked out as follows : — 



£ 

s. 

d. 

120 eggs at 3s. per dozen 

1 

10 

0 

Oil and wick for incubator 

0 

6 

0 

Oil for brooder . . 

. .. 0 

4 

6 

8 cwt. of mash at 12s. . . 

4 

16 

0 

8 cwt. of grain at 13s. . . 

5 

4 

0 

Total 

. . 12 

0 

6 


Mnety-one chickens were sold, of a total weight of 260| lb., 
at 2s. per lb., totalling £26 Is. Od. The expenses of selling, 
transport, etc., wem £2, so that it will be seen that there was 
exactly 100 per cent, profit on the outlay. This result was 
checked by the figures of the final account for all the chickens 
reared last season, which showed almost 100 per cent, profit 
on the outlay, out of which to meet the costs of labour, depre- 
ciation, risk, return on capital, etc. This seems to show that 
there is a promising future for table poultry. 

Marketing. — The fat chickens are taken to London (a 
distance of about 70 miles) by the farm lorry once a week, 
together with eggs. Some of the chickens are sold dead (rough 
plucked), but on account of the difficulty of getting them 
plucked locally, a larger number are sold alive, and this does 
not make a big difference to the price realized. It would 
make a considerable difference, however, if the live birds 
were sent by rail, the rail charges for live birds, also for 
returned empty crates, being heavy. By using lorry transport, 
it is as cheap to take live birds as dead ones, and this method 
has the advantage of bringing the ownem into personal touch 
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with the buyers, whose requirements are thus ascertained. 
The LondoD. price for chickens is usually considerably higher 
than that obtainable locally. In the case of eggs, which are 
sold, under a yearly contract, to a large London dairy firm, 
there is often a difference of 6d. per dozen, after deducting 
carriage. The chickens are sold to retail shops and hotels. 

Bucks.. — ^There is also on the farm a flock of White Runner 
ducks. These have drakes running with them to ensure that 
the eggs are fertile, this being essential, as the incubators are 
filled with duck eggs as soon as it is too late for hatching 
chickens. Most of the ducklings are sold as day-olds, the 
price being 12s. per dozen. The demand for these is not so 
great as for chicks, but no difficulty has been experieiic<".d in 
disposing of them. 

The flock average for the ducks last year was 180 eggs per 
bird, the greatest number in one month being 1,022 in March. 

To ensure that all eggs are laid in the duck house, which 
is 10 ft. square, with a board roof, the ducks are kept indoors 
until 9.30 a.m. They then roam over the grass and arable 
land (it is surprising wkat distances they will travel after 
worms, insects, etc.), but when the com is in ear they have 
to be kept off the arable by sheep netting, for they will spoil 
acres of com. Just before sunset they are called in and given 
a mash (3 oz. per bird) of the same ingredients as that for the 
fowls, except that the fish meal is increased to 20 per cent, 
during certain times of the year. 

Laying House for Fowls. — ^The home-built laying house, shown 
in Pigs. 2 and 3, is 28 ft. long by 14 ft. deep (over-all dimensions), 
and costs about £16 to build, exclusive of labour. It can be 
erected by anyone who is sufficiently handy with saw and 
hammer to repair fences. The timber required is as follow^s : — 

1,200 ft. run 2 in. x 3 in. framing. 

1,400 ft. run 7 in. X J in. grooved and tongued boarding. 

2,000 ft. run 7 in. x f in, weatherboarding, 

250 ft. run If in. X f in. battening. 

These are the scantlings of the timber used for the houses 
on the farm, and, if thought insufficient, it may be said that 
the houses stand in an open field, 500 ft. above sea level, and 
have stood against all winds for many months. The method 
of erection is described below, the first operation being to 
construct four frames of the' 2 in. x 3 in. timber, shown as 
A, B, C and I) in Pig. 6. The general arrangement of the 
parts of the house are shown in Pig. 7. 

Mames.—Fmme A, the front of the house,, has six uprights, 
each;. 7 ft, fi.m. high. Lay these on the ground, spaced. 6 ft. 




Fig. 6. — Showing arrangement of members in the four frames. 
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apart, except the two at the right-hand side, which should 
be spaced 3 ft. apart to form doorway. Top and bottom pieces 
or plates should then be nailed respectiTely to the tops and 
bottoms of these uprights. Make a centre rail by fixing pieces 
between the uprights at a height of 4 ft. from the bottom. 
From base to centre rail cover with weatherboarding, and 
from centre rail to top with wire netting. 

Frame D, forming back of house, has six uprights, each 4 ft. 
long. Construct as A and weatherboard from base right up. 
When completed these two frames should be set upright in 
position (it will need two men to do this), care being taken 
to see they are exactly 13 ft. 6 in. apart in the clear. The 
frames can be stayed in position by temporarily half-nailing 
a few planks to their tops and sides. 

Frames C and B, intermediate between A and D, give 
support and stiffening to roof and sides, and are similarly 








Fig. 7. — -Interior of laying lionse, skewing method of construction. 
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constructed, C having uprights 6 ft. high and B uprights 
7 ft. high. The distance between C and D, when in position, 
should he 5 ft. 4 in., and between C and B and between B and 
A, 3 ft. 10 in., all dimensions in the clear. 

Ends ' and Roof, — When the four frames are in position, 
weatherboard the sides up. Cover the roof with the grooved 
and tongued boarding, giving an overhang at the back to 
throw drip clear of back wall. Over boarding, lay felt length- 
ways, beginning at back and giving a good lap, say 4 in., of 
each width over the preceding one. Further secure felt with 
strips of the battening, nailed on, parallel to the slope, 2 ft. 
apart. The hood, fixed over wired opening of front to prevent 
ingress of rain, is supported on bracket pieces, 2 ft. long, nailed 
to uprights of Frame A, as shown in Fig. 7. Nail one row of 
weatherboarding to ends of brackets along front, and two 
rows on top of them. 

Floor. — Of rammed earth, stones or concrete. Last is best, 
but rammed earth will do, provided site is fairly dry and 
plenty of litter (straw or chaff) is used, and renewed frequently. 

Interior Fitting, — Dropping boards (E) are of grooved and 
tongued boarding, ends being fixed to bearers which are nailed 
to uprights of frames C and D, about 2 ft. 6 in. above ground. 
Division partitions (H), to prevent wind blowing over the 
birds at night, are also of grooved and tongued boarding, 
nailed to uprights of C and D above dropping boards. If the 
house is very exposed, four of these divisions may be required ; 
ill very sheltered positions one should suffice. Perches, which 
should have top edges rounded, are fixed between the divisions. 

Nest Boxes. — Can be made, against the front, with odd 
pieces of w^ood. They should not be less than 1 ft. square, 
and fourteen nests will be sufficient. 

^ ^ ^ 

WOOL FROM RABBITS 

W. Kjxg-Wilson, 

Rabbit Specialist, National Institute of Poultry Husbandry, 
Harper-Adams Agricultural College. 

The years since the war have seen rabbit breeding in this 
country develop from a hobby, and a small addition to the 
food supply, into the status of an industry. Expansion has 
been along two distinct lines, the one being the production 
of pelts and flesh, the other the production of rabbit wooL^ 
For the former purpose the rabbits have, necessarily, to be 
killed to obtain the marketable products, but in the case of 
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wool production tke life of the animal is preserved for the 
growing of successive coats of the wool. 

The Angora Rabbit. — The Angora breed of rabbit alone 
grows a coat of suiBciently fine texture to merit the appellation 
of wool/’ The name is popularly supposed to indicate the 
place of origin of this particular breed, but the fact that goats 
associated with the town of Angora have fine, silky coats maj? 
give it another significance. If Asiatic Turkey, however, can 
claim to be its original home, the Angora rabbit must, in the 
distant past, have spread to the adjoining continent, for it is- 
now to be found in most European countries. It has been bred 
in the United Kingdom for many years, but France appears to 
have been the first to breed it on commercial lines, using the 
wool for the making of wearing apparel. Her example has now^ 
been followed in this country, and the British wool, being 
held, in the trade, superior in quality and capable of extended 
use, commands a higher price than the French article. 

White Angoras are more popular for wool production than 
those with coloured coats, although the mills, will purchase 
blue, black, fawn and grey wool on similar conditions to the 
white. The white Angora rabbit is an albino, its beautiful, 
thick coat contrasting with the eye colour ” ; and its woo], of 
very fine texture, may attain a length of as much as 9 inches if 
allowed to grow to its full extent. Tufts of the fluffy wool in 
many cases surmount the ears of prolific 'wool-producing 
Angoras, while a forelock may hang dovm between the eyes, and 
the hair may also grow freely on the feet in the tufted manner. 
Although these tufted Angoras are frequently found in purelj^ 
commercial rabbitries, there are many good specimens which do 
not carry such prominent furnishings.’’ The animal does, 
however, give the impression that it carries thousands of fibres 
to the square inch upon back, sides and much of the under part 
of its body. The arrangement of the fibres is also noteworthy, 
there being, scattered about amongst the bulk of the coat, 
longer and stronger fibres which help to protect the remainder 
of the wool from contact with dirt or contaminating matter 
and also from wear. If one of the finely textured fibres is 
isolated and closely examined it, will be seen to be crinkly ; and 
it is this preponderance of zig-zag, or crinkly, appearance, 
which distinguishes the English Angora rabbit wool from that 
produced by the breed on the Continent. The fecundity of the 
Angora rabbit is normal, while the does are efficient mothers. 

Honsiiig and Feeding. — ^Hutches for woolling Angoras may 
be of several different kinds ; the general type used for other 
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A litter of six young white Angora rabbits. Although these appear to be quite 
large* their bulk is mainly “ wool.” 
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breeds is, boweYer, quite suitable. Some coiiiiiierciai plants 
have butcbes v/itb perforated floors, and other special hutches 
may be used if there is a difficulty in securing suitable litter. 
The hutches need not be expensive, but they should be proof 
against both draught and damp. If they are arranged in a 
building, the conditions are more pleasant and suitable for 
efficient working, but the rabbits will thrive quite well 
without the hutches -being under cover. 

For bedding and absorbent material, straw and chaff can be 
used if other litter is not available ; but for commercial use 
the most suitable litter is wheat straw. This can usually be 
obtained without much trouble in most districts, and if it is free 
from weeds and soil it assists very materially in keeping the 
wool free from dirt and matting. 

Foodstuffs which are generally available on farms are suitable 
for the breed, the bulk of the ration being of a vegetable 
nature. Of this, hay and green foods, with roots in winter, form 
the largest part so far as bulk is concerned, whilst concentrated 
material, such as whole cereals and miller’s offals, supply the 
remainder of the popular rabbit ration. 

Care and Treatment of the WooL—In the production of 
Angora rabbit wool, it is not necessary to grow the wool to its 
full natural length. The spinners ask for wool of 2-| to 3 inches 
long ; and, as this length of staple can be grown in about three 
months, it is usual to secure four crops per year from wooUing 
rabbits. During the third month of growth, it is customary to 
groom the wool in order to keep it as clean as possible. There 
are two practical ways of grooming ; the more general method is 
to brush the coat with a small bristle brush having a pneumatic 
cushion, wMch is made for this special purpose. The other 
method requires the use of an automatic blower or fan, which 
has some resemblance to the drying apparatus used by hair- 
dressers. Such a machine is expensive, however, and only 
likely, therefore, to interest those who keep large stocks of 
Angoras. The rabbits may be kept clean with the special brush, 
if they are groomed for two or five minutes every second or 
third day ; but, on the last two days previous to taking a 
wool crop, rather more time and attention should be given to 
the operation. 

The crop of wool may be obtained either by clipping or 
plucking, but very few people in this country pluck their 
rabbits. Plucking only becomes possible when the coat has 
gi'own to its Ml natural length, and has ripened in readiness for 
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a moult;. Clippings on tlie other liand, is possible wheneYer it 
be needed. As soon, therefore, as the coat reaches the 
length most suited to the requirements of the spinners, namely, 
2| to 3 in., the crop of wool is shorn off. The shearing is per- 
formed with a pair of scissors, those with tapering blades, such 
as barbers use, being quite suitable. By parting the wool down 
the back of the animal, the operation can be commenced 
without difficulty. Should the rabbit happen to carry a little 
unclean wool, the crop should be carefully graded, the process 
being quite simple if carried out at the time of gathering the 
wool. Any soiled or damaged wool can be placed on one side 
or in a special receptacle as it is shorn off, and the clean crop 
can then be packed away in a box, jar or tin until sufficient 
has been accumulated to make a suitable consignment for 
disposal. 

Value of the Wool. — ^The price now paid by the spinners for 
first grade British Angora rabbit wool is thirty-four shillings 
(£1 14s. Od.) per pound. To rank as first grade, the wool must, 
obviously, be clean and free from matts or clotted sections of 
fibre. Wool containing vegetable matter or which is slightly 
stained is graded second or third quality, according to the 
degree of damage, and the price paid is reduced accordingly. 
First grade wool is that most sought after by the manufac- 
turers, and it is this grade which yields the best return to the 
rabbit owmer. Since the maintenance of a good rabbit is un- 
likely to cost more than a bad or indifferent one, the wisdom of 
breeding only from suitable breeding stock can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. The amount of wool grown by individual 
specimens naturally varies, but mature animals are quite 
capable of yielding from 8 to 10 oz. in one year. Where special 
attention is given to small stocks, heavier yields may be 
secured, but such cases cannot be considered in relation to the 
general average of wool growers. 

Utilizatiou of the Wool. — ^The wool is spun at the mills into 
a yam, the resulting manufactured wool ” being used 
principally for knitting articles of clothing for women and 
children. Little suits for infants are frequently made of this 
material ; but other articles, such as hats, caps, scarves, 
jumpers, dresses, suits, gloves, socks, etc., are also manu- 
. factured of rabbit wool, and are of sufficient strength to 
withstand certain processes of washing. 

^ . / - , ^ , 3ie ^ ^ ,sic 
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CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS 

{The following statement, descriptive of a Canadian 
Wheat Pool, has been supplied to the Ministry by the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, 
and may be of interest to farmers at a time when the 
possibilities of central selling, through organizations 
of this type, are tinder discussion.) 

The Canadian Wheat Pool is a non-profit co-operative 
association with a membership of 138,000 farmers in the 
three prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
There are three provincial pools, each one a separate entity, 
self-controlled in every respect, with its own plan of organiza- 
tion and management, its own officials, administering its own 
internal affairs and coUecting its own grain. The Central 
Agency handles the grain collected by the three pools. This 
Central Selling Agency handled during the crop year 1925-26 
the enormous total of 215,016,000 bushels of grain, made up 
of 187,500,000 bushels of wheat, 11,024,000 bushels of oats, 

13.221.000 bushels of barley, 1,597,000 bushels of flaxseed and 

1.674.000 bushels of rye. 

The three provincial wheat pools handled more than 56 per 
cent, of the entire wheat crop of Western Canada. The 
approximate gross returns to the provincial pools was 
$271,500,000, of which $22,500,000 went to Manitoba, 
$188,500,000 to Saskatchewan, and $60,500,000 to Alberta. 
This did not, of course, all go back to the farmers, as it included, 
for example, freight and local handling charges on wheat 
shipped through private elevators. Of the grain handled, 
27,000,000 bushels went through pool terminals. Shipments 
were made to 25 different countries. The overhead selling 
cost of the Central Selling Agency amounted to one-fifth of a 
cent per bushel. 

The movement for a voluntary wffieat pool was started as 
soon as the western farmers had to abandon their efforts for 
the re-establishment of the Dominion Wheat Board, which 
handled very much to their satisfaction the entire wheat crop 
of Canada in 1919. Organization campaigns were conducted 
in the three provinces in the summer and fall of 1923, with 
50 per cent, of the wheat acreage in each province set as the 
objective. 

The Alberta ' Pool was the first to ' commence operations, 
with approximately 46 per cent, of the wheat acreage of the 
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province for 1923, or a total of 2,602,797 acres under contract. 
The first carload of pool wheat was accepted on October 29, 
1923, and the world’s largest co-operative marketing enter- 
prise had hung out its shingle and started on its business 
career. Both the Manitoba and the Saskatchewan Pool 
commenced operations the following fall [autumn]. 

Membership in the provincial pools is open to those who 
are directly or indirectly engaged in the production of wheat. 
Every member on joining the pools pays a fee of two dollars, 
which goes to pay organization expenses, and also paj^s one 
dollar for a nominal share in the organization, to comply 
with the company laws of the province. He signs a five-jmar 
contract binding himself to deliver all the wheat which he 
produces directly or indirectly to the pool. All present 
contracts termmate with the 1927 crop. Those who joined 
the pool since the first year have, therefore, signed only for 
the balance of the period. An exception to this is the case of 
members signmg a contract with the Manitoba Pool in 
connection vdth the acquisition of pool elevators. All such 
contracts are for the full five-year period. 

These contracts form the foundation of the organization, 
and through the democratic methods which prevail, in the 
election of delegates and directors to the central bodies, 
members are in continual touch with and control of the entire 
organization. Each provincial pool is self-governing, and 
while the general form of organization, the terms of the 
contracts, and the methods of business are similar in all three 
pools, there are certain differences in detail. 

The provincial pool has complete control of its members’ 
wheat from the time of delivery at the country point of 
shipment until it reaches the terminal elevators at Port William 
or Vancouver, as the case may be. At these terminal points 
the grain is turned over to the Central Selling Agency, which 
is under the control of a board of directors consisting of .nine 
members, three from each of the provincial hoards of directors. 

The federal charter for the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Limited, the official title of the Central Agency, 
was issued in August, 1924. The keynote of the whole move- 
ment is outlined in the second clause of this charter, which 
states the purpose of the Central Selling Agency as follows : — 

To be an agricultural organization instituted for the purpose 
of mutual help to serve as the Central Marketing Organization 
for the corporations and persons mentioned in Section A hereof, 
but for no others ; to improve methods and reduce costs . of 
marketing gradn, to reducb speculation, manipulation and waste, 
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and all unnecessary transactions in such marketing ; to increase 
consumption, build up new markets and develop new uses for 
grain ; to market same directly and with regiilarityj so as to 
furnish it economically to the users thereof, and to preserye for 
the growers and the public their proper profits. 

The Canadian Wheat Pool had no elevators when they 
started operations, but a clause in the contract provides for 
a deduction of two cents per bushel for the purpose of acquiring 
facilities for the handling of grain. The Saskatchewan Pool 
constructed or purchased outright 90 elevators in 1924-25, 
and by an agreement with the shareholders purchased in 
1926 for a little over eleven million dollars the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company’s system, and no^w owns 
and operates 587 elevators, including several terminals. The 
Alberta Pool already has 42 elevators under their control, and 
have now decided to build or acquire 100 additional country 
elevators in the province in time to handle the 1927 crop. 
The Manitoba Pool now owns 30 elevators, and should double 
this number by the end of the present year. In addition, the 
Alberta Pool has leased the terminal elevator at Prince 
Rupert, and another at Vancouver. The terminal elevators 
owned by the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
system are included in the deal of eleven million dollars 
between the pool and this company. The Central Selling 
Agency has three terminal elevators at Port William, Ontario, 
with a total capacity of more than 2,000,000 bushels. 

Referring to the relationship of the Central Selling Agency 
to the provincial pook, Mr, E. B. Ramsay, member of the 
Central Board, and secretary of that body, states : — 

The Central Selling Agency is not an institution apart from 
the Provincial Associations, but is owiied—lock, stock and barrel 
— by them. The ownership is based on capital stock, wliich is 
owned in the proportion of one-third by each of the tliree prairie 
pools, irrespective of the proportion of grain handled in the 
individual pools. The Central Selling Agency is directed by a 
Board which is nominated annually by the provincial associations, 
and each member pool nominates from its own Board three 
}‘epresentatives. These nine men constitute the governing body 
of the Central Selling Agency, and this system enables the Pro- 
vincial Boards to keep in close touch with all the policies and 
activities of the Central Selling Agency in a manner which would 
be impossible to a separate board of directors at Central. It also 
insures that the viewpoint of the coimtiy will be the guiding 
factor in determining the policies of the Central Board and 
maintains a unity throughout all pool developments which is an 
essential part of an organissation that, in three short years, 
has developed business activities in all parts of the wheat 
importing WP^ld. 
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JULY ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agfic-itUwml Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Motes* — The farm, whether pastoral or arable, 
looks its best in July. The horses have recovered the gloss 
that they lost during the pressure of spring cultivations ; the 
cattle, including the yearlings, have put on their short, sleek 
summer coats and show the effects of Nature’s best forage — 
June pasture ; the cornfields are full of tall, waving verdure, 
and the root and potato crops begin to extend their rich 
foliage across the rows and cover the bare ground. The stack 
yard also looks less deserted than it did in June, some, if not 
all, of the hay harvest having been gathered in ; and, if all 
has gone well during haj^-makihg, time has perhaps been found 
to clean up, paint and put away in proper order, the various 
machines and implements that have been employed in the 
spring tillage operations. 

July, however, gives an aspect to the countryside distinct 
from that of May and June. The trees and hedgerows now 
show a darker, more mature greenness, and, the mating 
season being over, the birds’ songs have ceased. Pasture 
land enters on its second period, when the grasses tend to 
produce less leaf than during May and June and the clovers 
produce flower heads, which, while they yield the beekeeper 
his harvest, are perhaps not so valuable as leafy herbage to 
the grazier. Certainly the stock-carrying power of grass land 
is generally smaller in July than in June ; and, where heavy 
stocking is practised, the farmer is glad when fattening cattle 
and sheep have made good progress, so that the pastures 
may be relieved of many of these before July is far advanced. 
In dry seasons, keep may begin to get short in this month 
and, whatever may be the virtues of nitrogenous top-dressings 
applied early enough, little relief is to be obtained from their 
application to short pastmre during a diy period ; in fact, 
I have known sulphate of ammonia produce a scorcliing effect 
when applied under these conditions. 

The weather of this month is subject to wide variations, 
but most farmers, excepting those wholly dependent on cattle 
fattening, prefer a moderately dry month. The bulk of the 
hay is made in July ; the final cleaning and horse-hoeing of 
the root crops cannot be done effectively in constantly wet 
weather, and the bare-faUow may be almost a failure if the 
sun lacks its customary July power ; but the dread of wild 
wet' weather in this month is proverbially expressed, in, th^ 
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old couplet/' No tempest, good July, lest the com look ruely.” 
In this month corn crops go through the process of transferring 
food materials from their leaves and stems to the ears. Moisture 
is essential to this process and, as is well known, weather 
which is too hot and dry, and which brings harvest time 
forward too rapidly, results in light, husky grain, and light 
yields. On the other hand, when the crop becomes laid, the 
loss due to badly fed grain is aggravated by the increased 
cost of harvesting and by the dragging on of the harvest 
season, so that little opportunity is left for stubble cultivations 
and weed killing. There are, of course, important differences 
in the standing power of different varieties of cereals, but 
these differences are not determined wholly by the shortness 
and stiffness of straws 

The need for caution in the horse-hoeing of early sown root 
crops, after a certain stage of growdh has been reached, has 
been stressed in these notes on previous occasions. The idea 
that deep grubbing bet^veen root rows is necessarily beneficial 
to the crop is, how^ever, still widely held, and practised with 
ill effects. In an experiment with sugar beet, last summer, 
the yield was in almost inverse ratio to the number of horse- 
hoeings given. Some soils tend to become capped and crusted, 
and for that reason may require more hoeing than other 
soils that have better texture ; there is also the question of 
hoeing necessary to kill weeds ; but the value of deep horse- 
hoeing as a means of conserving soil moisture is at least 
doubtful, and the injury that may be done by cutting through 
root fibres by injudicious tillage is indisputable. 

July is not a time when much seeding is done. Where rape 
and rotation grass seeds are sown after a half-fallow, good 
sheep-keep for autumn feeding and a good take of seeds may 
be obtained by sowdiig at this time of the year. Some west- 
country farmers sow a mixture of swedes and thousand-headed 
kale, which they feed off with ewes and lambs in spring. 
Considerable areas of common turnips are sowm in this month, 
while land cleared of early potatoes is put down with catch 
crops for forage or for green manuring. The prevalence of 
bulb fly in wheat following bare-fallow makes one wonder 
whether the sowing of mustard on the fallow land in July 
might not be a means of preventing the trouble ; for it is 
known that the fly lays on hare ground. Possibly the supposed 
insecticidal effects of a crop of mustard are partly attributable 
to its covering ground that would otherwise be attractive to 
the bulb fly for egg laying. 
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i\.s regards ' green manuring for the purpose of enriching 
the soil in humus and increasing the yield of the succeeding 
crop, it has to he admitted that the results of recent experiments 
have been most disappointing. Having regard to the well-known 
apparent benefit of plougliing in turnip tops, grass turf, and 
other fresh vegetable matter, it is almost inconceivable that 
a crop of mustard, rape or rye ploughed under should fail to 
increase the yield of the ' next crop ; ' but, in the twelve 
experiments recorded in the Journal of the R.A.S.E, for 
1926, p. 297, seven showed the effect of the green manure to 
be that of depressing the yield of the following cereal or 
potato crop. 

Hot Stacks. — In wet seasons the farmer’s chief aim in 
haymaldng is to secure the fodder in such a condition that 
it will afterwards cut up free from miistiness, mould and 
bitter flavour, which are the results of low-temperature 
fermentation of damp, dead material. In good seasons this 
type of sweating ” occurs only when over-made hay has 
been stacked while damp with dew or other external moisture : 
the more common problem after fast-drying weather is to 
prevent high-temperature fermentation. This is due to 
stacidng nutritious herbage before the cell sap has been 
sufficiently dried and before a certain amount of loss of soluble 
and fermentable constituents has taken place. The richer and 
more leafy the herbage, the more likely it is to heat in the 
stack, but over-ripe fibrous fodder has less fermentable 
constituents and is more easily dried to a condition of 
stability. 

There is no doubt that from the chemical point of view 
all heating and sweating is wasteful of nutritive matter. 
All heat produced in a stack is generated at the expense of 
food constituents that might have yielded the same quantity 
of heat, or its ecj[uivalent in fat, etc., in the body of an animal. 
Drying a crop by sweating the moisture out of it is a most 
extravagant method of haymaking. The dhect and indirect 
losses due to dangerous over-heating and spontaneous 
combustion, however, are enormous. A recent investigation 
of the matter in Germany reveals that the annual loss from 
this cause in that countr^^ is about £1,000,000. The greatest 
number of fires occurred in July and August, but the figures 
for October and November were high : and fires were more 
numerous after good than after bad haymaking seasons. 

There is still much to be found out regarding the causes 
of spontaneous combustion in hay stacks, but two methods 
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are known whereby it is possible to prevent the hay from 
heating to dangerous temperatures. The first is that of drying 
the fodder sufficiently before leading it to the rick ; the 
second is that of making the ricks small, circular and placed 
on raised staddles, so that the heat produced can readily 
escape. There is less risk of over -heating when the hay has 
been more gradually cured in cocks than when it has been 
rapidly dried in swath and windrow and carted direct from 
the row. 

Various suggestions have been made with the object of 
preventing over-heating of hay that is being stacked in 
doubtful condition. Observation of the effects of different 
tnethods was made in the German investigations mentioned 
above, and the conclusion was arrived at that the intro- 
duction of layers of dr^^ straw and the use of salt were 
valueless ; and the provision of ventilation in the stack was 
not a certain preventive of over-heating. The treatment 
recommended was that of spreading the hay as soon as it is 
observed to have attained an abnormal temperature. 

Last year I drew attention to the wisdom of recording 
the actual temperature of the heart of stacks for some time 
after stacking, and several correspondents inquired for further 
particulars of the use of the maximum thermometer recom- 
mended. It will therefore be of interest to explain that a 
fairly rapid rise of temperature to 120° F. need cause no 
alarm, but the rate of increase should then slow down and 
140° F. should not be exceeded, for at this heat the hay begins 
to turn brown- Should the temperature remain high, the 
stack should be kept under observation, for the danger of 
firing may persist for three or four months. There is no doubt 
that by boring holes down into the centre of the hot stack 
the escape of excess heat and moisture are facilitated, and 
if this step is taken in time it should not be necessary to 
adopt the more drastic measure of spreading the hay, which 
is itself sometimes attended with the risk of conflagration. 

Live Stock. — Sheep management varies considerably in the 
matter of time in different districts, but in the Midland and 
Northern counties and with regular breeding flocks of longwools, 
which lamb in March, both ewes and lambs are dipped in 
July and the lambs are weaned about the end of the month. 
The ewes are placed on poor keep and now receive no 
concentrates, the object being to reduce milk secretion, but 
the modern shepherd does not consider it necessary to milk 
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the ewes to relieve the congestion of their udders. The lambs, 
however, are put on to fairly good grazing but not rich clovery 
pasture, as this is apt to cause scouring. The chief rules in 
lamb management at this stage are frequent change of field, 
avoiding ground recently grazed by older sheep, allowance 
of Jib, to lib. of concentrated food, cleanliness, and a sharp 
look-out for maggot fly and husk. 

On the best feeding pastures the first lots of bullocks go off 
fat in July and the fields are allowed to rest and sweeten 
for a week or two before the second lots are brought in. Apart 
from the above two cases of change, the management of live 
stock in July differs little from that in June. Cows in full 
milk now^ require some artificial food to maintain their yield 
and condition on the less abundant grazing. There can be 
no hard and fast rule regarding the “ cake ’’ allowance, but 
a little liberality may be recommended on the grounds that 
experiments have shown the benefits of summer-feeding to 
extend into the winter. Cows that are dry at this time of the 
year are on some farms very subject to a severe form of 
mammitis or garget known as “ autumn bag.’’ In South 
Derbyshire the practice of sealing the end of the teat with 
a special strength of collodion has been found to be a useful 
preventive measure. 

Other ailments of stock that require preventive measures 
ill July are hoven or blown and husk or hoose. Last summer 
one farmer lost five heifers with hoven, as a result of their 
having been allowed to eat their fill of damp clover after- 
math. 

Husk or hoose, when it appears early in July, as it did last 
year, is frequently not recognised as the parasitic form of the 
trouble. In this disease early recognition and treatment are 
of double importance, firstly in the interests of the animals 
attacked, and secondly to reduce the risk of infecting other 
cattle. 

On farms where husk is troublesome, it may be better not 
to turn spring-bom calves out during their first summer. 
I have, however, seen cases of husk in calves that have never 
been out of doors ; the calf -house had been occupied during 
the previous winter by husking cattle, and had not been 
properly disinfected afterwards. Apart from the prevention 
of husk, calves out at grass in July should now receive an 
allowance of concentrated food, otherwise they lose bloom 
and condition. Small calves, of course, receive little if any 
benefit from running out on pasture' at this season. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Note. — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-toii lots f.o.r. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


' jlverage price per toa during week 
ending June 15 

Description | 1 , , 

i ; I Cost per 

i Bristol i Hull ! L’pool Londonj unit at 

j I I i London 



£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

s. 

d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 151%) 

13 

15 



13 

10 

13 

12 

17 

7 

„ „ Lime (N. 13%) 


. 

. 




11 

15t 

18 

1 

Sulphate of ammonia : — 










Neutral (N. 20*6%) . . 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

11 

11 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

10 

4 

Kainit (Pot. 14%). . 

3 

2 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

15 

3 

11 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

4 

17 




, 

4 

10 

3 

0 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 

3 

12 


. 

3 

9 

3 

2 

3 

1 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-53il-%) 

9 

10 

8 

5 

8 

13 

9 

0 

3 

4 

Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 48-5l|%) 

11 

10 

10 

6 

10 

16 

10 

17 

4 

3 

Basie Slag (T.P. 32%) . . 






. 





„ (T.P. 30%) .. 



3 

2§ 

3 






„ (T.P. 28%) .. 



2 

n§ 

2 

10 § 





„ (T.P. 26%) .. ..! 



2 

7§ 

2 

6§ 

i • 




,, (T.P. 24%) .. 



2 

2§ 


. 

! 

1 ♦ 




Ground rock phosphate (T.P.58%) 




i 



! 

i 




Very fine grade*([ 

' 2 

15 


. i 

. 

. 

! 2 

lOd 

0 

10 

Pine gradeli 

2 

10 1 

. 

] 


. 

1 2 

Id 

0 

10 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

3 

9 1 

, 

i 

3 

12 1 

! 3 

2 

1 

9 

„ (S.P, 33%) 

. 

. j 

. 


3 

9 

, 

• 

. 


„ (S.P. 30%) . . 

3 

2 i 

2 

15 

3 

5 

2 

17 1 

1 

n 

Bone meal (N. 3f %, T.P. 45%) . . 

8 

15 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

0 1 

. , 


Steamed bone fiour (N. f%. 








j 



T.P. 60-65%) 

6 

Of 

6 

2t 

6 

5 

5 

17 

, , 



Abbreviations: N. = Nitrogen ; S.P.— Soluble Phosphate; T.P.= Total Phosphate 

Pot. = Potash. 

^ Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 

§ Hull prices include delivery to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in 
Lancashire. 

If Fineness 80% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

II Fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch (100 mesh 
sieve). 

d’Mce for 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At (J.W.it, and S.E. London 
Stations the cost to purchasers is 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR JULY 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The Nutritive Yalue of Feeding Stuffs : A Retrospect.— 
Since the first issue of these notes, considerable progress has 
taken place in our knowledge of the feeding of stock, and both 
the mamifactiirer and the farmer give more attention to the 
scientific principles involved in the production and use of 
pmchased feeding stuffs. It may perhaps be claimed that 
these notes have contributed to this improvement. 

In the pastj the law has to some extent protected the farmer 
from the pecuniary loss involved in the purchase of inferior 
or worthless feeding stuffs by maldng the manufacturer of 
compoinid cakes and meals declare the percentages of 
albuminoids and oil present in such products, such a declaration 
enabling the farmer to make a rough and ready estimate of 
the value of such products as compared with the value of a 
cake, such as linseed cake, with which he was already familiar. 
This declaration was all the more essential because a con- 
siderable number of the meals and cakes offered to the farmer 
were compounded from mixtures of cakes or meals which the 
manufacturer considered it necessary to keep secret, in most 
cases in order to avoid undue competition from others in 
the trade. Most of these formulae were derived from educated 
and experienced farmers w^ho had found certain mixtures of 
feeding stuffs to give good results in practice, and the success 
of the proprietary cakes and meals then offered proved that, 
in the main, the manufacturers of these products were fulfilling 
an essential and valuable service to the farming community. 

The necessity of secrecy, however, enabled unscrupulous 
individuals to market products the nutritive value of which 
was altogether disproportionate to the price charged for them, 
and tended to throw into discredit even the products of honest 
manufacturers. This state of affairs was alleviated to some 
extent, but not entirely, by the provisions of the Fertilizers 
and Feeding Stuffs Acts. The rapid growth of agricultural 
education, and particularly the dissemination among farmers 
by Agricultural Organizers and central institutions, of informa- 
tion on the scientific principles underlying feeding practice, 
couched in language divested of all scientific technicalities, 
enabled the farmer to appreciate the real connexion between 
practice and science, and the better to assign to its true cause 
any trouble he experienced in the feeding of stock. 
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With the knowledge thus obtained, the farmer was in a 
position to compound his own feeding cakes and meals, and 
the readiness with which he availed himself of this position 
emphasized the fact that he was no longer content to feed 
materials in regard to the composition of which he was 
ignorant. This change of practice impelled the manufacturers 
of compound cakes and meals to review the situation, and 
to consider whether a departure from the old attitude of 
secrecy was not desirable in the interests of business. The 
writer, some time ago, was informed by a manufacturer of 
repute that he was obliged to change his methods. “ In the 
past,’' he stated, the word of our traveller was sufficient to 
sell our goods, but now the farmer insists on asking questions 
about starch equivalents, nutritive value and digestibility, 
and we have been obliged to take steps to meet this demand.” 
In several instances, manufacturers have taken on their staffs 
people trained in the scientific principles of feeding to answ^er 
all inquiries of this nature received from farmers. In addition 
to this, the latest results of research are scanned with a view 
to improving the cakes and meals offered, and, in most cases, 
the cakes or meals are thoroughly tested out in practice before 
being offered for sale. 

Last, but not least, the manufacturers are now tending to 
abandon the old idea of secrecy. In America, for some time 
past, compound cakes and meals of declared content have 
been placed on the market, and the co-operation of the 
agricultural advisory staffs invited for the production of 
suitable feeding stuffs formulae. That is to sa^q not only is 
a full chemical analysis of the cake or meal given, but, in 
addition, the cakes and meals and the respective proportions 
present, are also given. This information enables the farmer 
to appraise very closely the value of the material offered, 
and also enables him to avoid mixing incompatible materials 
with it in making up his rations. In England, at least one 
material of this nature is now being marketed, and the manu- 
facturer will possibly find that his enterprise has been justified 
by results. A big future for such a policy is assured, since 
smallholders and small farmers are unable for market reasons 
to compound their own rations, although they may have the 
requisite knowledge. It is obvious, however, that such small- 
holders and farmers will prefer to buy compound cakes and 
meals of declared content for admixture with their home- 
grown products rather than to buy cakes or meals the com- 
position of which they do not know. It vill also have another 
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importaiit effect, since the declaration of content will enable 
agricultural organizers and other advisory staffs to give to 
inquirers an honest opinion of the value of such products for 
feeding purposes, an opinion which the present practice of 
secrecy does not admit. 


Farm ¥aliies« — The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 


calculations, are as follow : — 

Staroli 

Protein 

Per 


equivalent 

equivalent 

ton 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Barley (Imported) 

71 

6*2 

10 19 

Maize 

81 

6*8 

8 2 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

73 

41-0 

11 5 

„ cotton cake 

71 

34-0 

10 0 


(Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 


The cost per miit starch equivalent works out at 2*55 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*04 shilling. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
cows are given in the November, 1926, issue of the Miiistryis 
JOUBNAL.) 


Fabm Vaeues. 


Cbops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Wheat 

72 

9-6 

9 14 

Oats 

60 

7*6 

8 1 

Barley 

71 

6*2 

9 7 

Potatoes . . 

18 

0-6 

2 7 

Swedes . . 

7 

0-7 

0 19 

Mangolds 

7 

0-4 

0 18 

Beans . . . . . ^ 

i 66 

20-0 

9 9 

Good meadow hay 

i 31 

4*6 i 

4 4 

Good oat straw . . 

17 

0*9 

2 4 

Good clover hay 

32 

7*0 1 

4 9 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1-6 

1 15 

Barley straw 

19 

0-7 

2 9 

Wheat straw 

! 11 

0-1 ; 

1 8 

Bean straw 

1 19 

1-7 ' 

2 10 





Dbsoeiption 

Price 

s. d. 

;>er qr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 

equiv. 

per 
100 Ib 

per 

unit 

starch 

equiv 

s. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv 

d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

% 1 

Wheat, British 




13 

7 

0 

15 

12 12 

72 

3 

6 

1-87 


Barley, British feeding 

- 

- 

— 

11 

10 

0 

12 

10 

18 

71 

3 

1 

1-65 

6*2 

„ Canadian No. 3 Western 

41 

0 

400 

11 

10 

0 

12 

10 18 

71 

3 

1 

1*65 

6*2 

» ^0 . 4 „ 

40 

0 

M 

11 

3 

0 

12 

10 11 

71 

3 

0 

1-61 

6*2 

„ Persian 

36 

9 


10 

5 

0 

12 

9 13 

71 

2 

9 

147 

6-2 

Oats, English, whit© . . 

- 


— 

10 

13 

0 

13 

10 

0 

60 

3 

4 

1-78 

74 

„ „ black and grey 



— 

10 

0 

0 

13 

9 

7 

60 

3 

1 

1-65 

7*6 

„ Scotch white 



— 

11 

10 

0 

13 

10 

17 

60 

3 

7 

1-92 

7*6 

„ Canadian feed . . 

23 

9 

320 

8 

71 

0 

13 

7 

14 

60 

2 

7 

1-38 

7-6 

„ American 

25 

3 


8 

171 

0 

13 

8 

4 

60 

2 

9 

1-47 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

28 

3 

99 

9 

18 

0 

13 

9 

5 

60 

3 

1 

1*65 

7*6 

„ Cbnian . . 

29 

0 


10 

3 

0 

13 

9 10 

60 

3 

2 

1-70 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

34 

6 

480 

8 

2 

0 

12 

7 10 

81 

1 

10 

0-98 

6*8 

Beans, English winter 

- 

- 

— 

10 

10 

1 

10 

9 

0 

66 

2 

9 

147 

20 

Peas, J apanese 

- 


— 

22 

on 

1 

6 

20 

14 

69 

t 

0 

341 

18 

Dari, Egyptian 



— 

il 

10 

0 

14 

10 

16 

74 

2 

11 

1*56 

7*2 

„ Persian 

_ 

_ 

— 

10 

15 

0 

14 

10 

1 

74 

2 

9 

147 

7*2 

Millers* ofials — 















Bran, British . . 

_ 

- 

— 

7 

15 

1 

6 

6 

9 

42 

3 

1 

1-65 

10 

„ broad . . 

- 

- 

— 

8 

15 

1 

6 

7 

9 

42 

3 

7 

1-92 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported . . 

_ 

_ 


10 

0 

1 

i 

8 

19 

69 

2 

7 

i-3S 

12 

„ coarse, British . . 

- 

— 

— 

9 

0 

1 

1 

7 

19 

58 

2 

9 

147 

11 

Pollards, imported . . 

- 

- 

— 

8 

5 

1 

6 

6 

19 

60 

2 

4 

1-25 

11 

Meal, barley 

- 

— 

— 

11 

15 

0 

12 

il 

3 

71 

3 

2 

D70 

6*2 

„ maize 

- 

~ 

— 

9 

7 

0 

12 

8 

15 

Si 

2 

2 

M6 

6*8 

„ „ germ 

- 

- 

— 

9 

10 

0 

18 

8 

12 

86 

2 

0 

1-07 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

- 

- 

— 

8 

15 

1 

5 

7 

10 

76 

2 

0 

1-07 

19 

„ locust bean 

- 

_ 

— 

8 

10 

0 

11 

7 

19 

71 

2 

3 

1-20 

3*6 

„ bean 

- 

- 

— 

12 

0 

1 

10 

10 

10 

66 

3 

2 

1-70 

20 

„ fish 



— 

20 

0 

4 

1 

15 

19 

63 

6 

0 

3-21 

48 

Maize, cooked flaked . . 

- 

- 

— 

10 

10 

0 

12 

9 

18 

85 

2 

4 

D25- 

8*6 

Linseed — 















„ cake, English 12% oil 

_ 

~ 

— ! 

12 

0 

1 

16 1 

10 

4 

74 

2 

9 

147 

26 

n >» tt f) 

_ 


; — 

11 

12 

1 

16 

9 

16 

74 

2 

8 

143 

25 

n ti ff 

- 

- 

— 

11 

7 

1 

16 

9 

il 

74 

2 

7 

1*38 

25 

Soyabean,, 6% „ 


- i 

1 — 

11 

5* 

2 

11 

8 

14 

69 

; 2 

6 

1-34 

36 

Cottonseed cake „ 5|%„ 

~ 


— 

6 

10 

i 

13 

4 

17 

42 

2 

4 

1-25 

17 

» » Egyptian, 5^% „ 

; - 


— 

6 

5 

1 

13 

4 

12 

42 

2 

2 

M6 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 










1 





7% oil 

- 

~ 1 

— 

'll 

2t 

2 

11 

8 11 

74 

2 

4 

1-25 

36 

Coconut cake, 6% oil 

_ 

j 

— 

i ^ 

7 

1 

9 

7 

18 

79 

2 

0 

1-07 

16 

Ground-nut cake, 7% oil . . 




9 

lot 

1 

14 

7 

16 

67 ■ 

2 

9 

147 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, 

- 


— 












7% oil 

- 

— 1 

— 

11 

5* 

2 

12 

8 13 

73 

2 

4 

1*25 

41 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

_ 

_ ! 

— 

8 

10 

1 

2 

7 

8 

75 

2 

0 

1-07 

17 

„ „ „ meal, 6% oil 

~ 

_ ! 

— 

9 

lot 

1 

2 

8 

8 

75 

2 

3 

1*20 

17 

„ meal 2% oil. . 

- 

1 

— 

7 

17 

1 

3 

6 14 

71 

1 

7 

0-85 

17 

Feeding treacle 

_ 


— 

6 

5 

0 

9 

5 16 

51 

2 

3 

1-20 

2*7 

Brewers* grains, Dried ale . . 

_ 

__ 

1 — 

6 

17 

1 

2 

6 

15 

49 

2 

4 

1*25 

13 

„ „ „ porter . . 

- 

— i 

— 

6 

7 

1 

2 

5 

5 

49 

2 

2 

1*16 

13 

„ „ Wet ale 


— 

— * 

0 

16 i 

0 

8 

0 

8 

15 

0 

6 

0*27 

4*8 

« „ „ porter . . 

- 

__ 

— 

0 

11 1 

0 

8 

0 

3 

15 

0 

2 

0*09 

4*8 

Malt culms 

” 

_ 

— 

7 

10ii| 

i 

1 

12 

5 

18 

43 

2 

9 

i-47 

16 


Prices at London except where otherwise stated. 


* At Hull. t At Bristol. 1{ At Liverpool 


Kote.— T he prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
May and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the dilference being due to 
carriage and dealers’ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices o! the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, its manudal value is £l 2s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 18 b. per ton. Dividing 
this|figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
is 28. 4d, Dividing this again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per ib. of starch 
equivalent is l*25d. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch eqmvalent, of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him 
the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the ba.si8 
of the following unit prices : Jf, 12s. Od. ; PsOs, 3a. lOd. ; KaO, 3s. Od. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The Ammal Report on the prices and supplies of 

agricultural produce and requirements in 1926-27 was issued 
last month. This report discusses the 
AgriCEltmral movements in prices of the different 
Statistics, 1926-27, commodities during 1926, and price 
Part n changes are compared over a series of 

years by means of index numbers. The 
Report shows that, during the cereal year 1925-26, prices of 
agricultural produce averaged 53 per cent, above 1911-13 or 
about 5-| per cent, less than in the previous twelve montlus, 
while in the seven months, September, 1926, to March, 1927, 
the index number fell further to 50 per cent, above pre-war. 
The detailed information as to each of the different forms of 
agricultural produce shows that most commodities declined in 
price, but in varying degrees. Prices of feeding stuffs declined 
from 60 per cent, above pre-war in 1924-25 to only 28 per 
cent, in 1925-26, and, in the seven months, September, 1926, to 
March, 1927, were only 27 per cent, above 1911-13. Fertilizers, 
generally, remained very steady in price and in the last twelve 
months have averaged only 13 per cent, above pre-war. The 
Report also contains references to agricultural wages, and the 
prices of seeds and machinery. 

The action taken by the Ministry as .a result of the passing 
of the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1926, is 
reviewed in this Report. It is shovm that, as compared with two 
years earlier, the number of markets and marts fitted with 
auto-dial machines had been increased by nearly 70 by the 
end of March, 1927, and the number would be further increased 
when the new machines were fitted in other markets and marts 
where such machines were on order at that date. 

Tables are appended to the Report showing the monthly 
average prices in 1926 of most agricultural commodities, 
together with figures of the imports of live stock into Great 
Britain from Ireland over a series of years, and the imports 
into the United Kingdom of aU the chief classes of agricultural 
commodities. The quantities imported from each of the chief 
countries in each of the last five years is also given for wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, meat, butter, cheese and eggs. 

The Report, which forms Part II of the Agricultural Statistics, 
and was issued in previous years as Part III, may be purchased 
through any bookseller or direct from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, price Is. 3d. net, 
or Isi' 4d. post free. 
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Volume X of the Ministry’s Register of Dairy Cattle was 
puMished on June 20, and contains particulars of 7,500 cows 
selected for their milk performances during 
Register of the year ended October 1, 1926. The 
Dairy Cattle qualification necessary for a cow” to be 
eligible for entry in the Register was that 
its milk yield was not less than the standard prescribed for its 
breed or type. The standard yields for the year ended October 1 
last were as follows : — 

Friesian .. .. .. .. .. 10,0001b. 

A 3 n'shire, Blue Albion, Lincoln Red Short- 
horn, Red Poll, and Shorthorn . . . . 9,000 lb. 

All other breeds or types . . . . . . 8,000 lb. 

The cost of producing the Register again necessitated the 
restriction of the number of entries to 7,500, which is only 
48 per cent, of the total number of cows eligible. Of these 
cows, 25 gave between 8,000 and 9,000 lb. of milk during the 
year *, 472 between 9,000 and 10,000 lb. ; 3,127 between 

10.000 and 11,000 lb. ; 1,924 between 11,000 and 12,000 lb. ; 
1,008 between 12,000 and 13,000 lb. ; 473 between 13,000 and 

14.000 lb. ; 220 between 14,000 and 15,000 lb. ; 227 between 

15.000 and 20,000 lb. ; and 24 over 20,000 lb. Twenty 
recognized breeds or types are represented in the volume, 
64 per cent, being of the Shorthorn type ; 18 per cent. Friesian ; 
and 4 per cent. Guernsey. 

The Register also contains a list of 276 cows which have been 
aw’^arded Certificates of Merit. To be eligible for a Certificate 
of Merit a cow must have calved not less than three times 
during a period of three consecutive milk-recording years, and 
have given, during those years, not less than the prescribed 
yield of milk, which for the three years ended October 1, 1926, 
was 30,000 lb. for Friesians and 27,000 lb. for Shorthoras. 

Paiticulars are also given of pedigree bulls of proved milking 
strain. The condition of entry of a bull in tMs section of the 
Register is either (a) that its dam and sire’s dam must have 
given the standard yield prescribed for their breed or type 
during a ndlk-recording year, or (6) that it has two or more 
daughters which have given not less than the standard yield 
prescribed for their breed or type in a milk-recording year. 
Entries relating to 66 bulls are given in the volume, 48 of which 
qualified under condition (a) and 18 under condition (6). 

. The volume contains, also, an up-to-date list of the Milk 
Recording Societies in England and Wales, with full particulars 
of each Society and the name and address of the Secretary. 
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Dairy farmers and others desirous of acquiring pedigree or non- 
pedigree animals of proved dairy breeding with authenticated 
milb- records should find the Eegister a valuable book of 
reference. 

The Eegister.is priced Is., post free, and can be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2, or through any bookseller. A copy of the volume is 
issued free to all members of Milk Recording Societies. 

^ 

An account of the Empire Shopping Week held at Belfast 
from 23rd-28th May was given in the Journal for June, 
p. 193. The lower photograph opposite 
Display of gives a general view of one side of the 

Empire Produce Ulster Hall, the Great Britain section 
at BeHast occupying the three centre bays on that 
side. The top photograph shows the 
display of home produce in greater detail. The centre portion 
comprised fruit products ; on the left-hand side were bacon, 
hams, packed meats and dairy produce ; on the right-hand 
side w^ere cereal products and various other packed foodstuffs, 
and in the foreground around the pillars, hothouse tomatoes, 
cucumbers and mushrooms were effectively displayed. Alto- 
gether about 50 firms contributed to this stand, which was 
greatly appreciated hy the many visitors to the exhibition. 

There is a danger that an effort of this kind may become 
merely a nine days’ wonder.” It is understood that a certain 
amount of new business in home products has already 
eventuated as a direct result of the display, and it is for 
producers and manufacturers in this country to follow up 
the advantage gained in order to ensure that the effort is 
permanent. 

;Jc sje SH ^ 

Prices of agricultural produce during May were on the 
average 42 per cent, above those in the corresponding month 
of the years 1911-13, as compared with 

The Agricultural 43 per cent, in April and 50 per cent, a 
Index Number year ago. The reduction in the general 
index number in May resulted from the 
drop in the average contract price of milk in the Manchester 
area and the continuance of the decline in fat pig prices. 
Grain and potatoes on the other hand increased in price, 
following upon a period of about five months during which 
little change in values had occurred. 




Detail view of tlie Great Britain Section. 


General view of the Display of Empire Produce, Ulster Hall, Belfast. 


To face page 380 . 
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In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1922 

Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

49 

February 


75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

Marcli 


73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

April 


66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

43 

May 


69 

54 

57 

57 

60 

42 

J Line 


64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

— 

July 


67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

— 

August. . 


68 

52 

57 

54 

49 

— 

September 


59 

52 

61 

55 

55 

— 

October 


61 

50 

66 

53 

48 

— , 

November 


63 

51 

66 

54 

48 

— 

December 


61 

55 

65 

54 

46 

— 


Grain . — ^Wheat prices after falling slightly during March 
and April rose in May to 12s. Id. per cwt., an increase of .7d. per 
cwt. on the month. The rise, however, was practically pro- 
portionate to the increase in May of the base years 1911-13, 
and the index number was only one point higher at 53 per cent, 
above pre-war. An increase of 4d. per cwt, in the price of barley 
brought the relative index figure to 46 per cent, above the level 
of the base years, a rise of 5 points on the month, while oats 
were Is. Id. per cwt. dearer than in April, the index figure 
rising by 9 points to 27 per cent, more than pre-war rates. 

Live Stock . — ^The average prices obtained for fat cattle in 
May varied little from those realized in April, and store cattle 
practically maintained the values ruling in the previous month, 
the index figures for fat and store cattle standing at only 24 per 
cent, and 23 per cent, above pre-w^ar respectively. Dairy cows, 
however, showed a decline of about 8s. per head. There was 
the customary spring fall in fat sheep prices and the index 
figure remained unaltered at 53 per cent. aho%^e pre-war, but 
there was a small decrease of 2 points in the index figure for 
store sheep. Bacon pigs declined by 4d. and porkers by 8d. 
per 14 lb. stone, the average prices being 58 per cent, and 66 per 
cent, respectively above pre-war. Prices of fat pigs have now 
declined to about the same level as at the end of August, 1925. 
Store pigs also show a fall in price, but although cheaper than 
in recent months they are still making about double pre-war 
rates. 

Dairy anid Poultry Produce . — -Egg prices averaged the same 
as in April, but the rise in May in the base years caused a 
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decline of 9 points in the index number to 28 per cent, above 
pre-war. Butter was reduced about 2d. per lb., although as a 
proportionate reduction occurred in the base years there was 
little alteration in the index number; but cheese, contrary to the 
usual movement at this season, was a little dearer and the 
index number rose 10 points to a level of 46 per cent, above 
The reduction to lOd. per gallon in the average price 
of milk delivered under contract in the Manchester area 
affected the index number of this commodity to the extent^of a 
fall from 63 per cent, above pre-war in April to 53 per cent, in 
May* 

Other Commodities , — Vegetables were about 26 per cent, 
dearer than in May, 1911-13, as compared with 19 per cent, in 
April, and hay w^as a trifle higher in price and index number. A 
rise of about 10s. per ton in the price of potatoes occurred 
during May after a period of comparatively steady trade, and 
the index figure appreciated considerably to 74 per cent, above 
pre-war, the corresponding figure a year ago being only 15 per 
cent. Wool prices declined slightly in May to 31 per cent, dearer 
than 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in May, 1925 and 1926, are shown below : — 


Percentage Increase as compared with tlie Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


CommoLiity 

1925 

1926 


1927 


May 

May 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Wheat 

59 

67 

60 

57 

52 

53 

Barley 

36 

22 

37 

38 

41 

46 

Oats 

36 

30 

16 

14 

18 

27 

Pat cattle 

49 

43 

30 

26 

25 

24 

Pat sheep . . . . ■ 

100 

67 

44 

45 

53 

53 

Bacon pigs 

60 

88 

63 

63 

61 

58 

Pork pigs' . . 

60 

90 

75 

76 

73 

66 

Dairy cows 

48 

36 

26 

25 

26 

24 

Stox^e cattle 

40 

29 

30 

27 

23 

23 

Store sheep 

99 

55 

48 

41 

40 

38 

Store pigs ' 

55 

122 

125 

116 

108 

99 

Eggs 

48 

38 

62 

39 

37 

28 

Poultry 

55 

61 

39 

34 

25 

41 

Milk 

55 

60 

62 

56 

63 

53 

Butter 

54 

52 i 

40 

40 : 

43 

42 

Cheese 

70 

83 i 

36 

36 

36 

46 

Potatoes . . 

124 

15 i 

94 

85 

60 

74 

Hay 

3 

9 

- 2* 

— 

- P 

2 

Wool 

50 

29 

32 

33 

34 

31 


^ Decrease, 
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Farm Workers" Mlninium Wages. — Meetings of the Agricultural 
Wages Board were held on May 23 and June 14, at 7 Wliiteliaii Place, 
S.W. 1, the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural W'ages Com- 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages and 
proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the Committees" 
decisions : — 

Bedfordshire and Himtingdons^iire.—Aii Order, to come into operation 
on May 30, continuing, until further notice, the existing minimum 
and overtime rates, but providing that all employment on Good 
Fi’iday, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, August Bank Holiday, 
Christmas Day and Boxing Day should rank as overtime employ- 
ment and be paid for at the overtime rate applicable to Sunday work. 
The minimum rate in the ease of male workers of 21 years of age 
and over is 30s. 6d. per week of 48 hours in winter and 50 hours 
in summer, and overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per 
liour on Sundays and on the six public holidays mentioned abo ve- 
in the case of female workers of 18 years of age and over the 
minimum rate is 6d. per hour for all time worked. 

Hampshire mid Isle of Wight, — ^An Order fixing special difierential 
rates of wages for overtime employment of male workers on the 
corn harvest in 1927, the rate in the case of workers of 21 years of 
age and over being 9d. per hour. 

Herffordshire, — An Order, to come into operation on June 18, fixing 
special differential rates of wages for overtime employment of male 
and female workers on the hay harvest in 1927, the rate in the case 
of male workers of 21 years of age and over being lOd. per hour, 
and for female workers of 19 years of age and over 7|-d. per hour. 

No? folk. — (1) An Order continuing, from June 2 until December 31, 
1927, the operation of the existing minimum and overtime rates of 
wages for male and female workers. The minimum rates in the case 
of male workers of 21 years of age and over are 30s. per week of 
50 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter, with, in addition in 
the case of teamsmen, co^vmen, shepherds or yardmen, 5s. 6d. per 
week, and, in the case of sheep-tenders and bullock-tenders, 4s. 6d. 
per week in respect of employment in connexion with duties of 
feeding, cleaning, milking, bedding dowm or mucking out stock, or 
for similar duties in connexion with the immediate care of animals. 
The overtime rates for all classes of male workers are 9d. per hour 
on weekdays and lid. per horn* on Sundays. In the case of female 
workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 5d. per 
hour, with overtime at 6-|d. per hour on weekdays and 7Jd. per 
hour on Sundays. 

(2) An Order fixing special minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
employment of male workers on the corn harvest in 1927. In the 
case of workers of 21 years of age and over who are employed 
tliroughout the full period of the harvest a sum of £11 is payable 
in i^espect of the harvest month, whilst in the case of workers of 
the same age who are not employed throughout the whole period 
pajnment must be made at the ordinary minimum rate, with over- 
time at 9|d. per hour. 

North Riding of Yorkshire. — ^An Order varying, as from June 20, 
1927, the existing minimum and overtime rates of ivages for male 
and female workers, which will continue in operation until further 
notice. The rates fixed in the case of male workers of 21 years of 
age and over are 33s. per week of 48 hours in winter and 52-| hour's 
in summer, with special hourly rates, in certain cases, for workers 
wl'io are requned to perform work orr the care of and attendance 
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upon animals, the rates being 3d. per hour for workers who are 
boarded and lodged by their employer and 6d. per hour for 
workers who are not so boarded and lodged (instead of 4d. and 
8d. per hour respectively as at present). The overtime rates for 
male workers of 21 years and over are lOd. per hour on weekdays 
and Is. per hour on Sundays. In the case of female workers 
of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 6d. per hour for 
a week of 44 hours, with overtime at 9d. per hour. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

^ sj: ^ ^ ^ 

Special MiEimuin Rates of Wages for the Hay Harvest. — Further lo 
the note, in tiie June issue of this Joubnal, as to hay harvest rates, the 
Hertfordshire xAgrioultural Wages Committee have now fixed special 
overtime rates for male and female workers employed on the hay 
harvest, the rates in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and 
over being lOd. per hour, and for female workers of 19 years of age and 
over 7|-d. an hour. 

% ^ 

Special Minimiim Rates of Wages for the Corn Harvest. — Special 
rates of "wages for employment on the corn harvest in 1927 have been 
fixed by eight Agricultural Wages Committees, viz., Derbyshire, 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire and Isle of Wight, Norfolk, 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and the East Riding of Yorkshire. In each 
case similar rates were fixed last year. In the cases of Cambridgeshire 
and Isle of Ely, Essex, Hertfordshire, and Suffolk, where special rates 
were fixed last year, no proposals in regard to corn harvest rates have 
yet been issued, but meetings of these Committees have been arranged 
to discuss such rates. 

The rates fixed apply only to male workers except in the case of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, where provision is made for female workers 
also. Except in the case of Norfolk, the special harvest rates apply onI>^ 
to overtime emplo37ment, the harvest overtime rate for adult male 
workers being 9d. per hour in the case of Derbyshire, Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight, and Wiltshire, and lOd. per hour for Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire. The special overtime rates for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire are in the case of male workers of 21 years of age 
and over who are not boarded and lodged by their employer Is. 3d. 
per hour, and in the ease of male workers who are boarded and lodged 
by their employer, and who are engaged to perform duties usually 
assigned to foremen, beastmen, shepherds and waggoners, Is. per hour. 
In the case of female workers of 16 years of age and over, in that area, 
the special overtime rate is lid. per hour. With regard to Norfolk, 
special minimum and overtime rates of wages have been fixed, and in the 
ease of adult male workers who are employed throughout the full period 
of tlie harvest an inclusive sum of £11 is payable in respect of the 
harvest month. "Where workers of the same age are not employed 
throughout the whole period, pa3rment must be made at the ordinary 
minimum rate, with overtime at 9|d. per hour. 

Lesser rates are fixed for younger workers in all the areas concerned. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained free of charge on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board, 7 Wiiitehall 
Place, London, S.W. 1. 

In the areas where the Agrictdtural Wages Committees have not 
fixed any special rates for the com harvest employment on such work 
must, of course, be paid for at not less than the ordinary minimum and 
overtime rates. - 
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Enforcement of Minimnni Bates of Wages. — During the month 
ending June 15, legal proceedings were instituted against hve employers 
for failure to pay the minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed by 
the Orders of the Agiieultural Wages Board. Particulars of the cases are 
as follows : — 

Arrears Workers 


County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 

of 


con- 





-wages 


cerned 



£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Sussex 

Petworth 

..30 

0 

2 2 0 

34 

4 

8 

2 

, j . . 

jj 

— 


— 

49 

18 

3 

3 

Kesteven . 

Bourne 

0 5 

0 

— 

26 

5 

0 

1 

Carms 

Whitland 

— 


— 

12 

0 

0 

1 

Devon 

Lifton 

..20 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

1 



£5 5 

0 

£2 2 0 

£137 

7 

11 

8 


In the case heard at Lift on, the Chairman of the Bench said that, as 
this was the second case before the Court, he wished the Press to 
emphasize the fact that farmers must adhere to the provisions of the Act 
and the Orders made the Committee. As the Orders had been in 
force some considerable time, there was no excuse for any employer not 
knowing the provisions thereof. 

i;S Hs Sjt 

Importation of Raw Cherries from France : Prohibition Order. — In 
last month's (June) issue of this Journal (jo. 279) a recapitulation was 
given of the reasons wdiieh led the Ministry to issue an Importation of 
Raw Cherries Order in Jime, 1926, the provisions of which were briefly 
noted in this J ournal for July of that year (p. 293). Particulars were 
also given of the arrangements made subsequent to that Order by the 
French Govermnent, %vhich it was hoped -would effectually prevent the 
export to this country of French cherries infested with cherry fruit fly. 
In view of -Ihese arrangements, the Order of 1926 was replaced by the 
Importation of Raw’ Cherries Order, 1927, details of w^hich w^ere given 
in the note referred to. The examination, liow’ever, of samples from 
consigmnents of French cherries, taken by the Ministiy’s Inspectors 
on the markets last month, revealed the presence of some heavy 
infestations by the maggot of the cherry’ fruit fly ; and, in answer tc^ 
a cpiestion by- Sir G. Wheler in the House of Commons ozi June 16^ 
1927, the Minister stated that he had decided, in consecpience, that 
the importation of cherries grown in France must be stopped for the 
remainder of the season. This action was nece.-sary to avoid the risk 
of the establishment of the pest in British cherry orchards. An Order 
giving effect to this decision came into operation on June 24. 

^ sj; si: ^ 

Foot-and-Month Disease. — The comitiy continues free from out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, no case having been confirmed 
since that at Ellel, Lancashire, on April 6 last. 

^ si: life 1^: j?: 5^ 

Glassware Used in Dairy Chemistry. — The National Physical Labora- 
tory, Teddington, have issued a new edition, dated April, 1927, of 
their pamphlet, Tests on Volumetric Glassware used in Dairy Ghemistry^ 
This contains the ' regulations for Class B tests on such glassware 
submitted to the Laboratory for testing and marking. The pamphlet 
sets out the construction and marking required for the foEowing: 
Gerber butyromefcer for milk testing ; Gerber butyrometer for cream 
testing ; Gerber butyrometer for cheese testing {van Gulik type) ; 
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Babcock iriilk test bottle ; Babcock cream test bottle ; Leffmann- 
Beam milk test bottle ; milk pipettes, creanr pipettes, etc. Drawmgs 
of the apparatus arid the. charges for testing are also given. 

'•S' 

IntematloEal Competitioii for Machines to Gut Reeds, Rushes, etc, — 
L’Union des Syndicats de FEtang, a Parisian Society, is organizing, 
from July 19 -to 20, 1927, in the neighbourhood of the French capital, 
an international competition for mowing machines and apparatus 
specially adapted for destroying vegetation, reeds, rushes, etc., 
obstructing rivers, canals, ponds and watercourses. Particulars of the 
competition may be obtained on application to the representative of the 
Union at 1, rue de Castiglione, Paris. 

;*c t- 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

CompositfoE aud DistribiitioE of the Protozoan Fauna of the Soil By H. 
Sandon, M.A. (Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1927. 237 pp., 

6, pi. Price 15s. net.) 

Although agriculture is among the oldest of the arts practised by 
man it has been slow in enlisting the aid of the sciences, and has 
preferred to act on a system based on experience and empiricism. 
In recent years, however, the tendency has been to appeal more and 
more to the scientist for counsel and aid, and a place has been found 
for almost all the special sciences. The latest recruit is a new branch 
of a new subject, namely that of Protozoology, that is the study of 
protozoa, the smallest and most primitive types of animal life, which 
bear the same relation to the animal kingdom as do bacteria to the 
vegetable creation, and the new branch is the study of those protozoa 
which inhabit soils. 

Serious interest in these organisms onl.y dates from 1909, when 
Bussell and Hutchinson published their theory of partial sterilization 
of the soil, which was based on the action of protozoa as devourers of 
bacteria. Since that time the progress of knowledge of these forms 
has not advanced so much as one would wish, but the difficulties are 
very great for many reasons, of which the chief is perhaps the great 
diversity of varieties which occur. Even if the varieties were few or 
very simple, however, the problem would be no easy one because of 
the number and extent of the other variables such as weather conditions, 
cultivation procedures, or type of vegetation ; while no agriculturist 
needs to be reminded of the great differences wliich exist between 
different samples of soils. A soil from one area may vary considerably 
in its physical, and indeed in its chemical, condition from time to 
time throughout the year, becoming more or less acid, or containing 
more or less, nitrogen. These factors in themselves are apparently 
of ' little direct importance, but by exerting an influence on the available 
food supply, which is in most cases composed of Ihe bacterial flora, 
they control the numbers, and perhaps also the species, of the protozoa 
present. ■ 

■ In addiiig the volume mentioned above to their series of Biological 
Monograph^'* and Manuals, the editors, Drs. F. A. E. Crew ancl' D. 
Ward Cutler, have filled an obvious space in the literature of this 
growing Subject, and in Mr. H. Sandon they have found an excellent 
eifpbnent. The book deals shortly with the influences afiecting the 
nmhbers ’ and distribution of the various species of protozoa in the 
soil— of » which- some 250 species have already been recorded — ^and 
with the soil prolbizoal community, and- then devotes the major portion 
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to £i systematic account of the protozoa found in the soih giving keys 
to their identification. This is perhaps the most valuable part of 
the work, since no proper agreement can be reached by different 
investigators unless there is some standard by which they may be 
certain of the species under examination, and avoid overlapping of 
descriptions under various names. Six excellent plates, figuring from 
eleven to twenty-five protozoa each, amplify the descriptions, and 
three folder charts give the geographical distribution of the three 
classes of Mastigo|)hora, Khizophora, and Ciliata. A bibliography 
of over 120 references completes the volmne. One can justly say 
that the book is a necessity for all workers on the micro-organisms of 
the soil, and it has the added advantage of being pleasant to liaiidie 
and read, for the format and fomit are very well chosen. 

The Individuality of the Fig. By Robert Morrison. (London : John 
Murray. 1926. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

In this book, which is really a comprehensive treatise on pig 
husbandry, the author has succeeded in combining, in a most readable 
form, the practical and scientific aspects of breeding, feeding, rearing, 
and management — ^the whole happily seasoned with an intuitive 
understanding of the qualities and characteristics that constitute 
Jiidividiiality. Such knowledge is derived from daily contact with 
animals and close study of their idiosjmcracies. 

Tlie appearance of this book, at a time when farmers are looking 
hopefully to pigs as a means of succour in their troubles, is most 
opportune. For a beginner, the book is eminently suitable, 
and even the experienced pig -keeper may learn much from it. The 
beginner wants to know what breed he should keep and how many 
head ; whether his stock should be pedigree, pure-bred or cross ; 
whether to buy weaners, gilts ready for service, or gilts in pig ; whether 
to breed for sale as weaners, or for pork or bacon ; and how to house — 
whether in sties or in shelters with free i^ange, or partly one and partly 
the other. To all these questions and many more he will find reasoned 
and convincing answers. 

Til© principles of feeding, and the characteristics of the commoner 
feeding stuffs, are also fully dealt with, and tables of analysis are 
given. Mixtures of different composition are rightly recommended 
for different ages and classes of stock ; but the deliberate Imission 
of itemized examples of what the author would consider suitable 
rations may be misconstrued. The omission is particularly noticeable 
in the light of the author’s final obseiwation to the effect that he will 
make arrangements with local millers “ to buy, giind and mix the 
various mixtures for your supply at fair market prices, provided that 
among you and your friends in any one district or county a mimmum 
guarantee be given that one hundred tons (100 tons) of meals per 
anniun will be ordered and paid ‘for through that miller,” 

The Cattle-Breeder^s Handbook. By James A. Scott Watson, B.Sc., 
James Camei’on and G. H. Garrad, N.D.A. Farmer and Stock- 
hreeder Manuals. (London : Ernest Benn, Ltd. 1926. Price 6s. 
net.) 

This book aims at placing before farmers the results of soientifie 
thought and research in matters relating to the breeding, rearing and 
feeding of cattle for beef and milk. It opens '■^fith a description and 
discussion of the beef, dairy and dual purpose t 3 q> 6 s of animal, the 
treatment of this aspect being characterized by acute observation 
and sound, reasoning. Regarding dual purpose cattle, the authors point 
,out that the feeding has a marked influence on confoimation, and 
that an animal can often be so developed as to show a considerable 
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nieasure of beef or iiiilk conformation at the will of the rearer ; further, 
that the sharp wither, lean thighs, cajeacious barrel and general 
thinness of flesh,” characteristic of the dairy type, is, to a large extent, 
the consequence and not the cause of heavy milk production. From 
which it follows that the antagonism between beef points and milk 
production is not so fundamental as has been cominonly supposed. 
Systematic breeding on dual purpose lines is comparatively recent, 
and long- continued selection is necessary to ensure fixity of type. 
But the dual purpose animal is not ruled out, either genetically or 
economically ; indeed, so long as sterihty and abortion are prevalent, 
and the period of a cow’s usefuhiess is, in consequence, only a matter 
of a fe'vr years, the practical breeder may be on safe ground in ignoring, 
to some extent, purely theoretical considerations. 

The vexed question of ‘‘ breed characteristics ” also comes under 
critical examination, and the authors plead for a strict sense of pro- 
portion in regard to the various objects in view, so that the more 
important may not be sacrificed for the less'irnpoi'tant ones. They point 
out, rightly, that the recognized standard of non-economic characters, 
such as colour, horns and so forth, should be fixed as permanently 
as possible, so as to avoid waste of eflort on the part of the breeder 
in endeavouring to keep his herd “ in the fashion.” Farmers and 
students, alike, will welcome this clear and simple exposition of the 
piineiples of breeding, as set out by acknowledged authorities on 
the subject. Altogether, a readable and useful publication. 

The EfoIhIIoh of the English Farm. By M. E. Seebohm, F.R.Hist.S. 

(London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1927. Price 16s. net.) 

As a popular introduction to the history of English farming, this 
book is likely to find a wide public. Efforts of the kind are usually 
more ambitious in the planning than in their fulfilment, and this work 
is no exception to the rule. For any one person to attempt the history 
of some sixty centuries in the small space of 364 pages obviously leads 
to considerable spareness of detail, if not throughout the work, then 
at constant^ recurring intervals. 8uch an attempt is nevertheless 
worthy of commendation, if it presents as one coherent story the 
results of modern detailed investigations into special questions or 
comparatively brief periods. It is a little unfortunate, however, that 
in tills instance the stoiy is not told quite so coherently as might be 
wished. 

It traces the progress of agriculture in England from the {Stone Age 
to the twentieth century. Much of the earlier part could be subjected 
to the obvious criticism of all such work. The con lusions of the 
archaeologists are accepted with little examination, imaginative though 
they frequently are. A particular example of this acceptance of 
authority is the comparison of the so-called oak hand-plough 
found in the Glastonbury lake village with the caschrom^ wdiich was 
used up till the nineteenth century hi tlie Western Highlands : but 
that the Glastonbury piece of oak w^as a plough or an agricultui'al 
instrument of any sort is Just a guess and nothing more. So far as we 
know the English breast-plough — not very dissimilar to the cmchrom — 
was a comparatively modern invention, and no reference to it in the 
Middle Ages has ' been found. ■ 

All the early history of the English farm, imtil the Norman Conquest, 
is covered in the first five chapters, and is largely based upon secondary 
authorities. The next three chapters deal with the period from the 
Horman Conquest to the end of the fifteenth century, and again we 
find the acceptance of other people’s conclusions without a sufficient 
examination of the original evidence or reference to the most recent 
wdrk'on' the subjects treated. In'particular the Black Death is regarded 
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as catastrophic j although the general trend of modern investigation 
is to show that the conventional view of the effects of the plague is 
exaggerated. Not is there a scrap of evidence for the statement that 
“ the great underlying cause of the breakdown of the manorial system 
was the increasing exhaustion of the soil ” : since the land had been 
continuously cropped as far back as the Ptomaii period and beforej 
it would have been remarkable if the soil had suddenly shown signs 
of exhaustion in the fom’teenth or fifteenth century. But the writer 
is not a biologist and seems to have had no guidance from anyone 
with biological knowledge : otheiwise not only her treatment of soil 
fertility, but her attempt to trace the history of live stock would have 
been different. From the sixteenth centmy onwards, we l^egin the 
modem phase of English agriculture, and it is easier to tell a story 
wuthout danger of distorting the facts ; but there are many 
contemporary authorities which the author might have consulted, 
but has somehow missed. She might, however, reasonably retort 
that one caimot read everything, that the task of sifting the grain 
from a vast deal of chaff was not worth while for an elementary treatise 
and that she has not given bad measure. 

The chief merit of the book is that it reads easily and, for those 
who have neither the time nor the inclination to study special mono- 
graphs, it will be instructive. It is imf ortimate that so many statements 
need qualification which the uninstructed reader will not be able to 
supply. Perhaps one day the book will be rewritten in the light of 
fuller knowledge. 
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Seehohni, M, E . — The Evolution of the English Paim. (376 pp. + 
3 pi.) London: George Allen & Unwin, 1927, 16s. [63 (09) ^ 
63.17 (09).] 

(rras 7 N. S. B. — A Histoiy of Agricultme in Europe and America. 

(444 pp.) London : Pitman & Son, 15s. [63 (09).] 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries* — ^The Agricultural Output 
of England and Wales 1925. Report- on certain Statistical 
Inquiries made in connexion with the Census of Production 
Act, 1906, relating to the outpxit of all kinds of agricultural 
produce and to the agricultural industry generally, together 
with a brief survey of agricultural statistics up to 1925. (Cmd. 
2815.) (162 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Offic©, 1927, ■ 3s. 6d. 
[31 (42).] 

Brown, E* T . — Farm Tractors : A Practical Handbook on the 
' Selection and Management of a Tractor. (160 pp.) C. A. Pearson^ 
1920, 3s. 6d.' [63.175.] 
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Pi,ohhins, Wilfred TF. — Principles of Plant Growth : An Elementary 
. ■ Botany. (209 pp.) KewYork: John Wiley. London : Chapman 
1927, 11s, [58.] 

Greem, Manuring : Its Possibilities and Limitations in Practice : 
Being tlie Report of a Conference held at Rothamsted on 
December 10, 1926, tinder the Chahmanship of Dr. J. A, Voelcker. 
(39 pp.) London : Ernest Bemi, 1927, 2s. (Rothamsted 
Conferences, III.) [63.165.] 

'Empire Cotton Growing Corpoj'ation , — ^Reports received from 
Experiment Stations, 1925-26. (234 pp. + 15 pi.) London, 

1927, 2s. 6d. [37 (072); 63.34113.] 

Ministry of Health . — ^Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Treatment of Flour with Chemical Substances. (24 pp.) 
London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1927, 6d. [664.6.] 

FieM Crops 

The Cnlture and Manuring of Sugar-Beet . — Being the Report 
of a Conference held at Rothamsted on January 19, 1927, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Clinton. (56 pp.) London : 
Ernest Bemi, 1927, 2s. 6d. (Rothamsted Conferences, No. IV.) 
[63.3433.] 

Notts Education Committee . — ^Report on Sugar-Beet Manurial 
Expexdments, 1924-26. (15 pp. 4- 4 pi.) [63.3433.] 

Horticulture 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. — ^Economic Series, No. 15 : 
Report on Eruit kiarketing in England and Wales. (152 pp. + 
37 pi.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1927, 6d, [63.41-198 ; 
63.41:38; 664.85.] 

Marne Agricultural Experiment Station -. — ^Bulletin No. 322 : 
Fertilization of Apple Orchards in Maine. (8 pp. + I pi.) 
Oroiio, 1925. [63.41-16.] 

Plaat Pests 

Hilgendorf, F. W . — Weeds of New Zealand and How to Eradicate 
Them. (251pp. A 42 pi.) New Zealand and London : Whitcombe 
& Tombs, 1927, 6s. 6d. [63.259.] 

South-Eastern Agricultural Collegcy Wye . — Leaflet No. 2 (Nev- 
Series) : A Method for Destroying Wasps’ Nests in Walls and 
Roofs of Wooden Bimgalows. (1 p.) 1926. [63.29 ; 63.294.] 

Mve Stock and Feeding Stulls 

Earley y Maiheson. — ^Th© Horse in Health, Accident, and^ Disease 
(235 pp.) London : C. A. Pearson, 1921, Ss. [63.61 ; 619.1 ; 
682.] 

HawJcesiaortk, A. — ^Australasian Sheep and Wool : A Practical and 
Theoretical Treatise. (Fifth Edition.) (594 pp.) Sydney : 
William Brooks & Co., 1920. [63.6 (9) ; 63.631 ; 63.761.] 

- ' Brown, E. T . — Stock Feeding Made Easy. (124 pp.) 'London: 
C. A. Pearson. (Smallholder Library, No. 17.) 1921, Is. 6d. 
[63.6043.] 

Small M?e Stock 

BrownyE. T . — ^Poultry for Profit. (189 pp.-f 15 pi.) London : 

C. A. Pearson, 1920, 3s. 6d. [63.651.] 

BmUon, P,— -Utility Rabbit Keeping for Food and ■ Fur with 
■ Hints ; on ’ Exhibition ' Rabbit Keeping. (Tenth Edition.) 

■ '(,134 pp.-f S'pl.) London'; ' C. A. Pearson. (Smallholder Library 

Fy ',.No.;:ll4T924, ls.:,6d. [63.69.] 
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Bee-Keeping 

Geary, H , — Profitable Bee-Keeping, (Fifth. Edition.) (126 pp,-]- 
8 pi.) London : 0. A. Pearson. (Smallholder Library^ Ko. L) 
1923, Is. 6d, [63.81,] 

feterinary Science 

Hammond, J . — The Physiology of Reproduction in the Cow, 
(226 pp.-p33 pi.) Cambridge: at the University Fress^ 1927, 
21s. [612 ; 619.] 

Archer, A. H . — Veterinary Aid : Containing Elementary Prin- 
ciples and Outlines of Treatment of Diseases and Injiiiies. 
. (Second Edition.) (136 pp.) London: Crosby Lockwood, 1927, 
3s. [619.] 

Economics 

Thomas, Edgar.— The Econoinics of Smallholdings. A Study 
based on a Survey of small-scale farming in Carmarthenshire. 
With a Preface by O, S. Orwin. (132 pp.) Cambridge : at the 
University Press, 1927, 4s. 6d. [333.38 (42).] 

Venn, J. A. and Gianetti, G. G. — ^An Economic and Financial 
Analysis of Thirteen Bast Anglian Farms, 1925-26. [Report 
No. 6, Farm Economics Branch.] (24 pp.) School of Agiiculture, 
Cambridge. 1927, Is. -(post free). [338.1 (42).] 

^ ^ s|s s|s 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS 

Agrienlture, General, and Miscellaneous 

The Transition of Agriculture. C. S. Orwin. (Jour. Roy. Soc. 

Arts, Lxxv (May 20, 1927), pp. 633-654.) [338.1 (42).] 

The Financial Organization of the Manor. A. E. Levett. (Econ. 

Hist. Rev., I, 1 (Jan., 1927), pp. 65-86.) [333.5 (42).] 

The Small Landowner, 1780-1832, in the Light of the Land Tax 
Assessment. E. Davies. (Econ. Hist. Rev., i, 1 (Jan., 1927), 
pp. 87-113.) [336.22; 333.5,] 

Agricultural Research in England. A Retrospect. Sir A. D, Hall. 
(Joui*. Bath and West and S. Counties Society, i (Sixth Seiies), 
1926-1927, pp. 3-10.) [37 (42).] 

Agricultural Research in the British Empire : IV. — ^Agricultural 
Research in Australia. F. L. M^DoiigcM and A. 8. Fitzpatrick. 
(Scottish Jour. Agiic., x, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 171-180.) [37 (9).] 
Agricultiual Education, 1890-1926. Sir A. D. Hall. (Scottish 
Jour. Agric., x, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 135-143.) [37.] 

Tlie Organization of German Agricuitiire (Translated). Axel 
Schindler. (Scottish Jour. Agric., x, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 144-155.) 
[63 (43),] ’ ■ 

The Science of Farm Labour : Scientific Management and Geiman 
Agiicultui'e. (Int. Lab. Rev., xv, 3 (March, 1927), pp. 379-413.) 
[331 (43); 63 (43); 63.191.] 

The Agricultural Co-oj)erativ6 Movement in Esthonia. '(^t. Rev. 

Agr., I, 1 (Feb., 1927), pp. 2-12.) [334 (4).] . , 

Some BSects of Phosphatio Manures 'and Grronnd Lime oii Acid 
Pastures. A. W. Ling. (Jour. 'Bath and West and S. Counties 
Society, I (Sixth Series), 1926-27, pp. 49-78.) [63,33-15 ; 63.33-16.] 
An Intensive Method' of Managing Pastures. J. A. Hanley. (Jour. 
Bath and West and S. Counties Society, i (New’ Series), , 1926-27, 
pp. 78-81.) [63.33 ; 63.33-16.] 

The Fertilizers and Feeding Stufis Act, 1926, Dr. J. A. Voehker. 
(Jour, Bath and West and S, Counties Society, x (Sixth Series), 
1926-27,’ pp. 22-37.)' [343.53.] 
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Tlie Biitisli Beet Sugar Industry. G, Turmlle Brown. (Paper 
read at General Meeting of Surveyors’ Institution^ April 11, 
1927.) (Trans. Surveyors’ Inst., nix (1926-27), 5.) [63.3433 

(42); 664.L] ‘ / 

Riirai Electrification in Sweden. A. Ekstrom. . (Jour. Farmers’ 
Club, 1927, Part 4 (May), pp. 61-84.) [537,] 

Plant Pests 

Pest Destruction by Aeroplane, Note by A. E. Blake. (Sci. Prog., 
XXI, 84 (April, 1927), pp. 688-691.) [63.294.] 

C!raiie Fiv Grub and the Oat Crop. J. Eennto. (Scottish. Jour. 

Agric.,^x, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 184-195 + 1 pi.) [63.27 J 
Insect Control of Noxious Weeds. Joint Scheme initiated against 
Blackberry and other species. (N.Z. Jour. Agric., xxxiv, 2 
(Feb., 1927), pp. 84-90.) [63.259 ; 63.296.] 

Live Stoek 

The Development of the Animal for Meat. J. Hammond. (Jour. 
Bath and West and S. Counties Society, i (Sixth Ser.), 1926-27, 
pp. 11-21 + 3 pi.) [63.60; 63.6043; 63.75.] 

English Bacon and the Supply of Pigs. Visoonnt Folkestone. 
(Jour. Bath and West and S. Counties vSooiety, i (Sixth Series), 
1926-27, pp. 37-49.) [63.64 ; 63.752.] 

Dairying 

A Forage Crop System for Dairy Farmers : A Way to Cheaper 
Production. J. C. Brown, (Jour. Brit. Dairy Farmers’ Assn., 
XXXIX (1927), pp, 11-20.) [63.191 ; 63.711 ; 63.711 : 043.] 

Damy Farming in Friesland. E, Weatherall. (Jour. Brit. Dairy 
Farmers’ Assn., xxxix (1927), pp. 21-46.) [63.7 (492).] 
Variation in the Composition of Milk and its Control by the 
Dairy Farmer. H. T. Granfield. (Jour. Brit. Dairy Farmers’ 
Assn., XXXIX (1927), pp. 47-58.) [63.711 ; 63.712.] 

Certain Aspects of Milking Trials. S. Bartlett. (Jour. Brit. Dairy 
Faimers’ Assn.,’ xxxix (1927), pp. 59-68.) [63.711 ; 63.712.] 

X^ariations in the Proportion of Solids -not-Fat in Milk. J. F. 
Tocher. (Scottish Jour. Agric., x, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 201-208.) 
[543.2 ; 63.712.] 

Black Spot in Cheese. E. H. Leifck. (Scottish Jour. Agric., x, 2 
(April, 1927), pp. 165-171 + 5 pi.) [63.735.] 

Economies 

Farm Valuations. E. Cobb, (Jour. Farmers’ Club, 1927, Part 3 
(April), pp. 41-59.) [63.191.] 

The Present Position of Arable Land with regard to Labour Costs, 
Direct and Indirect. J. Wyllie. (Jour. Farmers’ Club, 1927, 
Part 2 (March), pp. 21-40.) [331 (42) ; 338.58.] 

The McNary -Haugen Plan as applied to Wheat Operating Problems 
and Economic Consequences. (Wheat Studies, m, 4 (Feb., 
1927), pp. 177-234.) [63.311 : 31 ; 63.311 : 38.] 

The Co-operative Marketing Association . as a Factor in Adjusting 
Production to Demand. H. E. Erdman. (Jour. Farm Econ., ix, 
1 (Jan., 1927), pp, 73-81.) [334.6,- 338.1.] 

Some Long-Time Effects of Co-operative Marketing. E. 8. Vaile. 
(Jour. Farm Econ., ix, 1 (Jan.^ 1927), pp. 82-93.) [334.6.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

Aw Imperial Agricultural Research Coiiference will he held 
in London in October next, and will be attended by some 70 
delegates of high administrative and 
Imperial scientific standing from the oversea parts 
Agricultiiral of the Empire, together with delegates and 
Research representatives of similar standing from 
Conference Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The 
Conference will discuss subjects of great 
importance, for agricultural research affects everyone very 
closely. It is probable that but for the results that scientific 
workers have achieved in recent years, milk, butter, meat, fruit 
and vegetables would afi cost more and be poorer in quality. 
Speaking generally, agiicultural research has led to the pro- 
duction of larger and more quickly maturing cattle for the 
purpose of meat, cows with heavier milk yields, and wheats 
that produce a far more abundant harvest of choice flour, than 
were known to farmers two or thi'ee generations ago. It might, 
indeed, be iateresting to speculate how our vast city populations 
could be fed to-day if agriculture had stood still after the in- 
dustrial revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Thanks, however, to the patient skill and infinite ingenuity of 
research workers, agriculture has made great strides in all 
branches ; but mnumerable questions of the utmost practical 
importance still remain unsolved. 

This holds true throughout the world and for each depart- 
ment of agriculture, but it applies with special force when we 
consider our own Empire. The lands within the Empire le in 
many different latitudes, and thus present a great variety of 
agiicultural problems. Many parts of the Bmpiie are only on 
the threshold of development^ and those who are engaged in 
adding to and improving the areas under cultivation are in 
constant need of scientific advice and assistance* 

One successful experiment may conceivably extend the 
wheat-growing belt of Canada a hundred miles to, the north, 
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thus biiiigiiig tliousaads of virgin acres to the service of food 
production ; another may lead to the destruction of an insect 
pest that is ruining a cotton area, and incidentally occasioning 
great damage to our textile industry ; and Just as immuniza- 
tion against cattle plague enabled stock raising to be success- 
fully carried on over large tracts of South Africa, so research 
now in progress may result in preventing foot-and-mouth 
disease, thus saving the large sums which that disease has, 
periodically, cost this country. These are but random examples 
of the benefits that may accrue to Imperial agriculture from 
scientific research. Yet, it may be observed, the sum devoted to 
agricultural research in the whole Empire is less than half the 
amount that is spent in the United States of America. 

It is not often that sudden spectacular results are achieved, 
and, indeed, they are hardly to be looked for ; but steady and 
valuable progress is being recorded, and it is of real importance 
that those who are engaged in this vitally sigmficant work 
should be kept in touch with one another. This is an Empire 
need. 

There are, at present, research stations in this country and 
in the Dominions and Colonies, very largely financed by their 
respective Governments, which are doing invaluable service. 
Much of the work being done by the research workers at these 
stations is of interest to the Empire as a whole. Although 
some links do exist between them, the system of intercom- 
munication is far from adequate, and it is hoped that the 
Conference may be able to devise methods to secure the closest 
co-operation between the scientific workers in agriculture 
throughout the Empire, 

The chief subjects to be discussed at the Conference will 
be the extension of the system of Imperial Bureaux from 
entomology and mycology to other departments of agri- 
cultural science ; the interchange of information among 
agricultural research workers ; the recruitment, training and 
interchange of workers ; and the development of the chain 
of agricultural research stations throughout the Empire. The 
main meetings of the Conference will be held in London, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh. 

The Empire Marketing Board has made a grant to cover 
the expenses of the Conference, for which the arrangements 
are; being made by the Ministry and a' representative 
'P^anizihg 'Committee, ' ■ 
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Perhaps one of the most striking of post-war cleveiopiiieiits 
has been the increasing recognition of the importance of 
statistics in all branches of activity^ in 
Guide to Official the organization and management of 
Statistics commercial and industrial enterprises ■ as 
well as in the investigation of social and 
economic problems. Government publications are the most 
important of all sources of statistics in the United Kingdom 
from the point of view both of their scope and of their authority. 
The complaint used to be, however, that this valuable material 
was unknown and inaccessible except to the few who had 
specialized in the study of official publications. 

The introduction of the Annual Guide to Current Official 
Statistics, the 1926 volume of which has just been issued by the 
Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics, has 
removed all difficulties that may in the past have stood in 
the way of those who wished to avail themselves of this 
indispensable source of information. 

The Guide is much more than a mere catalogue of publica- 
tions. Its central feature is an index on novel lines, which not 
only directs the inquirer to those volumes which contain 
statistics bearing on his subject, but also indicates their scope 
and degree of detail. To trace all the statistics on the varied 
subjects dealt with in Government publications is a matter 
of a few minutes with the aid of the Guide, which should prove 
a handy work of reference for the business man, writer, librarian, 
student of public or social matters, and professional worker. 
Copies of the Guide can be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Eangsway, London, W.C, 2. Price 

Is. net, post free Is. 4d., or through any bookseller. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Advertising Exhibition . — ^Arrangements in connexion with 
the Advertising Exhibition held at Olympia were well 
advanced early in July, The Empire 
Empire Bisplays : Marketing Board took 10,000 square 
Participation of feet of space, and adopted a design which 
Home Produce proved both novel and striking. A good 
proportion of the space devoted to the 
display of produce from home and overseas was allotted 
to Great Britain. The Ministry, in collaboration with 
the National Farmers’^ Union, the Food Manufacturers’ 
Federation, the National Food Canning Council, the 
National Association of Cyder Makers, the British Glass- 
house Produce Marketing Association, and the Western 

2b2 
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Curers’ Association, organized a representative display of 
bacon, hams and packed meats, eggs, dairy produce, fresh 
fruit and vegetables, tinned and bottled fruit and vegeta- 
bles, cereal products and glasshouse produce* On the 
outer sides of the Empire Marketing Board stand there were 
a imnibef of decorative windows, seven of which were 
dressed exclusively with home produce. There were also 
two demonstration kitchens, in which full use of home 
products was made. One kitchen was secured exclusively for 
home products on each evening of the week. By courtesy of 
the management, the chef of the First Avenue Hotel 
demonstrated, on three evenings, some of the multitudinous 
ways of cooking potatoes, and the National Milk Publicity 
Council arranged for milk-cooking demonstrations on the 
other evenings. 

A new feature was an exhibition of labels and containers. 
The appearance and clarity of a label plays an important part 
in selling the product, and it is, therefore, desirable for Empire 
producers to pay due attention to this aspect of salesmanship. 
A varied collection of labels was made and a representative 
committee selected the best specimens for display. In 
addition, a number of specially-designed labels were 
exhibited ; these were offered for sale under certain condi- 
tions. This section of the Empire Marketing Board stand 
proved of considerable interest, and, apart from the merits of 
the labels shown, an appreciable amount of advertisement 
should result for the goods represented. Efforts were 
accordingly being made to secure as good a show for home 
products as possible among the labelled goods. 

London Display Week , — ^An Empire Shopping Week was 
organized under the eegis of the Advertising Club, to 
synchronize with the Advertising Exhibition. About 60 
London boroughs and districts participated in the scheme, 
which proved to be a great success. The Ministry was repre- 
sented on the several committees which dealt with the matter, 
and, by this means, was able to keep home producers 
informed of the various proposals afoot. The editors of London 
and suburban newspapers having promised generous allocation 
of space in connexion .with the Display Week, the Ministry 
secured articles from the National Farmers’ Union and 
other sources, or had articles prepared which drew attention 
in various ways to the excellence of home-grown produce, and 
lormed a useM backgrom for the slogan that Empire 
begirm at home.’V 


1927,] Farm Live Stock JuDGma Competition, 3' 

Edinburgh Exhibition . — ^An Empire Exhibition is being held 
at the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, from July 27 to iliigust 6. 
The Empire Marketing Board is staging a small display on this 
occasion, and the usual arrangements have been made by the 
Ministry for the participation of home produce. 

^ s5e :Jc ^ 

Some five years ago, Mr. E. T. Hahian, of the Animal 
Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University, began to contribute 
monthly ‘‘Notes on Feeding Stuffs” to the 

Notes on p^gos of this Journal. Lately, Mr. Hainan 
Feedmg Stuffs expressed a desire to hand over this work to 
a new contributor ; and, in meeting his 
wishes, the Ministry desires to record its cordial appreciation 
of the extended and able service rendered by him. 

The Ministry is glad to announce that Dr. H. E. Woodman, 
of the same Institute, has undertaken to furnish the “ Notes 
on Feeding Stuffs ” during the next twelve months, and his 
first contribution, which takes the form of a very explicit 
statement of the principles underlying the subject of feeding 
stuffs, will be found on p. 473 of this issue. 

^ ^ 

A Competition in the judging of live stock, open to students 
of Farm Institutes in England and Wales, was held on May 26 
last, on the farm of Messrs. W. C. and 

Farm live Stock A. J. Flowers, at Beachendon, Aylesbury, 
Judging Bucks. The educational possibilities of 

Competition stock Judging contests have been clearly 

demonstrated, and it was thought that 
the end in view would be greatly helped by the institution of an 
annual stock Judging competition, open to teams of students 
from Farm Institutes. 

In response, therefore, to a suggestion made by the Miinstry, 
the National Farmers’ Unioii agreed to offer a perpetual 
Challenge Cup for such a competition. The administration 
of the competition was entrusted to a committee representa- 
tive of the National Farmers’ Union, the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, the County Councils’ Association and the 
Ministry, and it was arranged that the Ministry should appoint 
the ^ judges. The competition held this year was the first event, 
of the kind and it was carried through successfully ia every, 
way under the direction of Mr. P. J. Bradshaw, County Secre- 
tary of the National Farmers’ Union, and a number of stewards. 
The clagses of stock selected for the competition comprised 
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Dairy Shorthorn Heifers, Dairy Shorthorn Cows, Shire Horses, 
Cross-bred Pigs, Border-Leicester and Cheviot Ewes, and Light 
Sussex Poultry. The aioimals and birds were judged by experts 
before the competition started and their decisions served 
as the standards for ariiving at the final results. 

Six Institutes sent teams : the East Anglian, Hampshire, 
Llysfasi (Wales), Northamptonshire, Staffordshire, and East 
Sussex. Each team consisted of three students, and all did 
well. The Challenge Cup was won by the Northamptonshire 
team, the Staffordshire team being second, and the Welsh 
team third. Mr. T, W. Baxter, the President of the National 
Farmers’ Union, attended and presented the Cup to the 
winning team. 

A useful feature of the competition was the presence, from 
outside farms, of noted specimens of Dairy Shorthorns and 
Shire Horses. The chairman, Mr, H. Gates, and other members 
of the Aylesbury Branch of the N.F.U. co-operated with 
Messrs.® Flowers in maldng the competition as interesting, 
instructive and comprehensive as possible. 

^ ^ ^ 

The general level of prices of agricultural produce during 
June w^as 41 per cent, above 1911-13, or one point lower than 
in the previous month and seven points 

He Agricultural below the figure of 48 per cent, for June, 
Index Numlser 1926. The fall of one point on the month 
was due principally to the reduction in 
the prices of fat sheep and pigs, and to the lower prices for old 
crop potatoes. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-w^ar prices each month since January, 
1922 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

49 

Eebniary 


75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

March 


73 

69 

57 

66 

49 

43 

April 


66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

43 

May 


69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

42 

Jim© 1 . . 


64 

49 

56 

53 

[48 

41 

July b. 


67 

50 

53 

49 

48 


August . . 


68 

52 

57 

54 

>9 

— 

September 


59 

52 

61 

55 

’55 


October 


61 

50 

66 

53 

48 

— 

November 


€3 

51 

66 

54 

48 

— 

Becember 


61 

55 

, 65 - 

: 54 

46. 

. — 
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Grain , — ^l¥lieat was 7d. per cwt. dearer on the month and 
the index figure was 7 points higher at 60 per cent, above the 
prices ruling in June, 1911-13. Barley at lis. 5d. per cwt. 
was 54 per cent, above the level of the base years as compared 
with 46 per cent, in the previous month and 21 per cent, in 
Jime^ 1926, wliile oats, at 7d. per cwt. dearer than in May, 
were 33 per cent, above pre-war and 2 points above the level 
recorded a year ago. 

Live Stock , — ^Fat cattle showed a slight improvement in price 
during June, the movement being reflected in the rise of the 
index number from 24 to 25 per cent, above pre-war. Dairy 
and store cattle were somewhat cheaper, however, the former 
decliiiing by al^oiit 15s. and the latter by about 10s. per head, 
Fat sheep were reduced by |d. per lb. estimated dressed carcass 
weight, as against a fall of |-d. per lb. in the corresponding 
period last year, and at 48 per cent, above pre-war were 5 
points below^ the level of the previous month and 18 points 
]owei‘ than in June, 1926. Prices of store sheep have fallen 
slightly though much less than is usual at this period of the 
year ; the index figure is 15 points higher on the month at 53 per 
cent, above 1911-13. Bacon pigs were 5d. and porkers 8d. per 
14 lb. stone cheaper than in May, the index numbers being 
54 per cent, and 60 per cent, above pre-war respectively. The 
corresponding figures a year ago were 87 and 90 per cent. 
vStore pigs were also cheaper, but were still relatively dear 
compared with other items at 90 per cent, above pre-war. 

Dairy ami Poultry Produce , — During June egg prices 
hardened a little, and at 30 per cent, above pre-war were 2 points 
higher than in May and 4 points above the level of a year ago. 
Cheese was dearer by Is. 6d. per cwt., and as there was a fall in 
price of 3s. per cwt. in the corresponding period of the base 
years the index figure rose by 8 .points to 54 per cent, above 
pre-war. Butter w^as very slightly cheaper, on the month at 
41 per cent, above pre-war, and milli was unaltered in price 
or index number. Poultry prices were maintained at those 
ruling in May and the increase of 12 points in the index figure 
is due entirety to the fall in price in J une of the base years. 

Other Commodities , — There wets an average reduction in 
prices of old potatoes of 4s. 6d. per ton during June, and the 
index figure fell 13 points to 61 per cent, above pre-war. Hay 
was little altered and wool was a little dearer at 33 per cent, 
above pre-war. Gooseberries have averaged practically the 
same prices as in 1926, but strawberries and .cherries have been 
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dearer than last year. During Juiiej gooseberries averaged 
4^ per cent., strawberries 54 per cent,, and. cherries 94 per cent, 
above 1911-13 in each case. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in June, 1925 and 1926, are shown below 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices mling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1925 

1926 

19 

27 



June 

June 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Wheat 

62 

71 

57 

52 

63 

60 

Barley 

38 

21 

38 

41 

46 

54 

Oats 

38 

31 

14 

18 

27 

33 

Fat cattle . . 

50 

40 

26 

25 

24 

25 

Fat sheep . . 

93 

66 

45 

53 

63 

48 

Bacon pigs 

54 

87 

63 

61 

58 

54 

Pork pigs . . 

53 

90 

76 

73 

66 

60 

Dairy cows 

47 

38 

25 

26 

24 

21 

Store cattle 

43 

28 

27 

23 

23 

21 

Store sheep 

115 

71 

41 

40 

38 

63 

Store pigs . . 

55 

134 

116 

108 

99 ^ 

90 

Eggs ! 

52 

26 

so 

37 

28 

30 

Poultry 

61 

70 

34 

25 

41 

53 

Milk 

55 

! 60 

56 

63 

53 

53 

Butter 

57 

54 

40 

43 

42 

41 

Cheese 

78 

80 

36 

36 

46 

64 

Potatoes . . 

76 

-5^ 

85 

60 

74 

61 

Hay 

3 

9 

— 


2 

3 

Wool 

30 

25 

33 

34 

31 

33 


* Decrease. 


^ ^ 

The article which appeared in last month’s (July) issue of 
the Journal, dealing with ‘"Agriculture and the International 
Economic Conference,” contained a verbal 
Agrictiltare and error on page 309. In the second para- 
the latemational graph on that page, and the eleventh 
Economic line from the bottom, the word ''pro- 

Conference hibitions ” was inadvertently given 
instead of the word “ protection.” The 
particular passage should, therefore, read : “ to the reduction 
of customs protection both for industry and agriculture,” etc. 
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THE RESIDUAL VALUES OF FEEDING 
STUFFS AND FERTILIZERS^ 

Foreword, — Suggestions have been made and in some cases 
adopted for the revision of the tables drawn up by Di\ J. 
Voelcker and Sir A. D. Hall for values to be attached to 
manurial residues left upon the farm, due either to the con- 
sumption of feeding stuffs or to fertilizers purchased during 
the tenancy of the outgoing occupier. Since 1902, when these 
tables were originally drawn up, certain scientific evidence 
has been accumulated, which calls for revision of some of the 
data on which the original tables were based. The revision was 
in the first instance considered by a Committee composed of 
the leading agricultural chemists in Great Britain, and the 
report of this Committee will be found in Appendix B within. 
This report w^as then reviewed from the point of view of 
practicabihty by a Joint Committee including representatives 
of the various professional bo(iies. The constitution of this 
Joint Committee will be found within. 

The Joint Committee agreed to present the report w^Mch 
follows to the various Associations represented. The representa- 
tives of the National Farmers’ Union and the Central 
Association of Agricultural and Tenant Bight Valuers 
dissented on the ground that the time was not opportune for 
any disturbance of the existing practice of valuation. 

Constitution o£ the Joint Committee, 

Tlie Joint Committee was composed of the following : — 

Sir A. D. HaU, LL.D., F.R.S. (Chairman). 

Sir E. J. Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. 

Prof. R. A. Berry, College of Agriculture, Glasgow. 

Dr. C. Crowther, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Scmitific Dr. B. Dyer. 

Committee Prof. J. Hendrick, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

Dr. A. Lauder, College of Agriculture, Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. J, Page, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Dr. J. A. Voelcker. 

Prof. T. B. Wood, F.R.S., School of Agriculture, 

' Cambridge. 

accordance with the intention expressed on the formation of the 
Committee, the Report has teen submitted to the Ministry of Agrtcultuxe 
and Fisheries and to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries does not propose ' to take any further action 
thereon. 
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Representatives 
of Professiorial 
Bodies 


Cluctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute : — ■ 

Mr. A. W. Merry. 

Mr. A. J. Burrows. 

Central Association of Agricultural and Tenant Right 
Valuers : — 

Mr. W. Gorbutt. 

Mr. Harry A. Spencer. 

Mr. C. B. Rolfe. 

Land Agents’ Society : — 

Mr. W. J. Fleet. 

Mr. A. J. Rowlett. 

Surveyors’ Institution : — 

The late Mr. H. M. Cobb. 

Mr. Robert Cobb. 

Mr. C. B. Fisher, C.B.E. 

National Farmers’ Union : — 

Mr. B. R. Robbins, C.B.E. 

Mr. H. Geiman. 

Mr. M. T. Davies. 

Highland and Agricultural Society : — 

Mr. J. T. McLaren. 

National Farmers’ Union of Scotland : — 

, Mr. J. Speir. 

k Scottish Chamber of Agriculture : — 

Mr. Harry Armour. 


Representing the ( ci- r t i 

Professional J™/' Davidson. 

late Mr. A. A. Ralston. 


Be'presenting the Ministry of Agriculture , — Sir A. D. Hall. 
B.e2)resenting the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, — Mr. J. Mather. 


Secretary. — j^Ir. H. H. Parker. 


Eeport of the Joint Committee* 

The reference to the Committee was confined to a considera- 
tion of the tables of Messrs. Voeloker and Hall as adopted 
by the Central Association of Agricultural and Tenant Right 
Valuers, published in 1914 and subsequently revised by Dr. 
Voelcker. The Committee does not propose any change in the 
system of valuation now existing, which is governed by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1923, according to Section I of 
which a tenant is '' entitled, at the termination of his tenancy, 
on quitting Ms holding to obtain from the landlord as com- 
pensation for the improvement such sum as fairly represents 
the value of the improvement to an incoming tenant/’ 
provided that (Section I, Clause 3) nothing in this Section 
shall prejudice the right of a tenant to claim any compensation 
td wMch he may be entitled under custom, agreement, or 
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otherwise, in lieu of any compensation provided* by this 
Section.’' 

The findings of the Committee that follow deal solely with the 
construction of the tables originally drawn up by Voelcker and 
Hall and do not call for modifications in the method of 
applying them which are customarily adopted hy valuers. 

The recommendations of the Committee are based upon 
the general principle of endeavouring to assess the value to 
the incoming tenant of the residues of feeding stuffs consumed 
and manures applied during the occupation of the outgoing 
tenant. The recommendations of the Committee propose no 
change in the principles upon which the original tables of 
Voelcker and Hall were based. They represent certain 
modifications in detail which would, in the light of recent 
knowledge, result in a more accurate estimate of the value of 
the residues. The changes proposed are as follows : — 

( 1 ) The old tables were based upon an estimate that 50 per cent, 
of the nitrogen contained in the feeding stuffs would be found in 
properly made dung, and that one-half of this amount would still 
remain in the land after one crop had been grown with the dung. 

In the proposed table the 50 per cent, woiild be reduced to 40 per 
cent., and a haK only of this, 20 per cent., would be allowed 
after on© crop had been grown. 

(2) The old tables made greater allowances when the feeding 
stuffs were fed upon the land. The new tables make no difference 
between food fed in the yards and food fed upon the land. 

(3) It is recommended that a deduction of one -quarter should be 
made from the above allowances when the feeding stuffs are fed to 
dairy cows. Whether any greater deduction should be made must 
be left to the discretion of the valuer in each case, according to 
the extent h© considers the urine from the cows has been 
preserved- 

(4) It is recommended that in the case of phosphates other than 
basic slag one-sixth should be regarded as remaining in the soil 
in the third year after application. 

(5) Where lime or any form of carbonate of lime has been applied 
it is to be regarded as suffering from exhaustion at the rate of 4 cwt. 
per acre per annum of pur© lime or 7 cwt. per acre per annum of pure 
carbonate of lime. 

The effect of these recommendations will be seen from the 
Tables, Appendix A, which have been recalculated on the new 
basis proposed, employing, however, the values for nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash adopted by Hr. Voelcker in, his 
revision of the old tables dated September, 1926. :■ 

Some difference of practice exists in the use of the tables. 
The old tables recommended the higher rate of allowance 
when nO' crop of which the' outgoing tenant had realized the 
benefit had^ 'been-^ grown by the residues of the fee'ding stuffs, 
and the 'half 'rate when' only' one such crop had been grown,', 
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Valuation per Ton as Manure Compensation 

— — — — value for each 

ton of food 

ABC consumed 

Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash B 
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APPENDIX A. 

VOBLCKER AND HALL’S TABLE {continued) 

Table Showing the Composition, Manubial and Compensation Values of Feeding Stuffs 
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mtendeds therefore, for general guidance, to be modified as eircmnstances demand. 
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Wlien the dung had been applied but no crop had resulted, 
c.gf., in the case of dung applied for a turnip crop that failed, 
the residues would be regarded as exhausted in the same way 
as if a crop had been grown. Catch crops would not be taken . 
into account. 

Some valuers, however, have paid no attention to the crops 
grown, but consider only the year in which the feeding stiifis 
had been consumed, awarding the higher values for those 
consumed in the last year of the tenancy and the half values 
for such as were consumed in the previous year, without 
taking into account exhaustion by cropping. 

The recommendation of assessment according to crops grown 
is the more accurate ; the method, by years, is more easily 
applied and in some cases gives substantially the same results. 

The tables will still require re-assessment from time to time 
in accordance with the variation in the market price of manures. 
To this end, the Committee recommends that the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland should jointly appoint a standing Committee con- 
sisting of two scientific men, one valuer and two farmers to 
recalculate the tables each year. 

APPENDIX B. ■ 

Eepobt oe the Scientieic Committee. 

The Committee, appointed to consider the revision of 
Voelcker and HalFs tables of manurial values from the purely 
scientific point of view, consisted of Sk Daniel Hall, Sir John 
Eussell and Mr. H. J. Page of Rothamsted, Professor T. B. 
Wood of Cambridge, Dr. J. A. Voelcker, Dr. B. Dyer, Dr. 
Crowther of the Harper Adams College, Dr. Berry of the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College, Dr. Lauder of the Edinburgh 
and East of Scotland Agricultural College, and Professor 
Hendrick of the North of Scotland Agricultural College. After 
consideration of the scientific evidence available, the Committee 
made the following recommendations : — 

Oampemaiion for Feeding Stuffs Consumed by Cattle or Pigs 
Making Farmyard Manure. 

(1) Compensation should be limited to feeding stuffs 
consumed within the last two years of the tenancy, provided 
that not more than one crop has been grown on the land to 
wMibh the dung has been applied, or provided that such 
compensation :has hot been paid lor otherwise. 
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(2) If no crop has been grown, the table ’ of compensation 
should be constructed on the same basis as that adopted by 
Voeicker and Hall, except that the amount of nitrogen in the 
feeding stuff that is to be regarded as passing to the land 
should be taken as 40 per cent, of that contained in the food- 
stuff instead of 50 per cent, as taken by Voeicker and Hall. 
The proportions (three-quarters) of phosphoric acid and potash 
adopted by Voeicker and Hall should be retained. 

(3) As regards the unit values to be attached to nitrogen, 

phosphoric acid and potash, it is recommended that a small 
standing committee should be appointed to fix these values 
each year. As regards nitrogen, the value should be that derived 
from the current London price of sulphate of ammonia or 
whatever analogous concentrated soluble) nitrogenous 

fertilizer is cheapest at the time. As regards phosphoric acid, 
one»half of the current price of phosphoric acid in super- 
phosphate is to be taken, and, as regards potash, the value of 
the unit of potash in potash salts. 

(4) The compensation value for feeding stuffs consumed in 
the penultimate year of the tenancy should be one-third of the 
values that would be attached to them if no crop had been 
grown, instead of one-half as now given. 

Compensation for Feeding Stuffs Consumed by Dairy Cattle. 

(5) The Committee specially considered the value of the 
manure resulting from the feeding of dairy cattle. It was 
unanimous that some deduction from the 40 per cent, of nitrogen 
passing to the manure, which it had adopted for feeding cattle 
and pigs, should be made in the case of dairy cattle. In cases 
where the urine is not received in the dung-heap or otherwise 
applied to the land, the Committee recommends that valuers 
should be instructed to make a heavy deduction varying with 
circumstances, but under the best farming practice the 
Committee is of opinion that the compensation values to be 
allowed for feeding stuffs consumed by dairy cattle should be 
put at two-thirds of the values adopted for other stock. 

Compensation for Feeding Stuffs Consumed upon Grassland. 

(6) Experience has gone to show that where cattle and sheep 
are fed on grass, the improvement cannot be assessed at as high 
a figure as the authors of the previous tables had accepted. 
The evidence on the subject is not altogether conclusive, but 
the Committee agreed that grassland, especially when poor or 
very rich, may aometimes derive little benefit from the feeding 
of cake or corn upon it, and recommends that the maximum 

2 o 
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rate of compensation in such cases should be at not more than 
one-half of the usual rates of compensation. 

Cofnpensation for Feeding Stuffs Consumed by Sheep upon 

Arable Land. 

(7) In cases, however, where the feeding stuffs are consumed 
by sheep fed on arable land, the usual rates of compensation 
should be applied. 

Compensation for the Unexhausted Values of Fertilizers. 

(8) With regard to purchased fertilizers, the Committee felt 
that it had not sufficient data which would lead it to suggest a 
revision of the method of calculation used in the former table. 
The Comnaittee decided to recommend, however, a slight 
modification in respect of the third year in the. case of 
phosphates, other than basic slag, which should now be taken 
at one-sixth of cost. 

Compensation for the Unexhausted Value of Lime^ etc. 

(9) Lime and the various forms of carbonate of lime, in the 
opinion of the Committee, require special treatment for the 
purposes of assessing compensation. Following the method 
adopted in this coimexion by a recent Scottish Committee 
which investigated the subject, the Committee recommended 
that valuers should be instructed to allow for a rate of 
exhaustion of 4 cwt. per acre per annum in the case of lime, and 
of 7 cwt. per aci’e per annum in the case of carbonate of lime. 

(10) The Committee recognizes that an improvement in the 
fertility of a farm can have been effected by the use, even in 
the earlier years of the tenancy, of fertilizers lil^e nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, which are not included in the 
table. In these cases, however, no residuum is left in the soil 
to which a value may be dnectly attached. The improvement, 
if any, like that due to continuous good farming, must be 
assessed by the valuer on the evidence that is laid before him . 

(11) In addition to the compensation payable for consumed 
feeding stuffs, compensation may still be awarded for the amount 
of farmyard manure actually left upon the farm, but this should 
he determined hj the work that may be regarded as having 
been spent in making the manure. 

The Committee has taken as the basis of its recommendations 
the direction of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1908 that the 
compensation payable to the outgoing tenant should be 
: airly represents' the- value of the improvement to an 

incoming tenant.” It would appear to follow from tMs instruc- 
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tion tlia,t it is not allowable to attach a value to materials left 
ill the soil or upon the farm by the outgoing tenant should the 
circumstances of the farm render it impossible for the incoming 
tenant to derive any benefit from those materials. 

As regards all its recommendations, the Committee 
desires to lay stress upon the fact that the values given are to 
be regarded as maxima under good ordinary farming conditions, 
to be modified at the discretion of the valuer on the evidence 
before him of the conditions prevailing upon the particular 
farm. 

The Committee presents these recommendations as the 
scientific conclusions to be drawn from the evidence available. 
It vill be for the wider Committee to decide to what extent 
they can be adopted for practice. The Committee would again 
wish to emphasize the fact that the figures represent maximum 
values, from wdiich considerable deductions may require to be 
made according to the conditions prevailing on each farm. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

HERBAGE SEED PRODUCTION IN NEW 

ZEALAND 2 
OI.— COCKSFOOT 
Proeessor R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station^ Aberystwyth. 

Cocksfoot was one of the first grasses to be used in 
quantity by the first settlers in New Zealand. It was largely 
emploj-ed for the original seeding out after burning the bush. 
It succeeded and maintained itself well on the richest lands, 
and for many years, with perennial r 3 ^e'-grass, was regarded 
as a pivotal species for such purposes. Subsequently, it has 
been found not to retain its hold on all classes of soils as long 
as earlier experience seemed to indicate, and recent investi- 
gations conducted by Mr. Bruce Levy, of the 'Fields Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, under the guidance of 
Mr. A. H. Cocka 3 nie, the Director of the Division, have led 
to a considerable modification of the mixtures employed, 
especially on the poorer lands. Regard being had to the needs 
of the country as a whole, less reliance, in consequence, is 
being placed on cocksfoot than formerly. 

Before 1914, New Zealand had ■become self-supporting 
in the matter of cocksfoot seed and was, moreover, at the 
commencement and during the early years of the century, a 
large exporter of this seed to Europe. At that period, about 

2c 2 
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30,000 acres were devoted to seed production, and the crop 
of dressed seed frequently exceeded 2,000 tons. The area 
'Under seed crops has gradually dwindled and now seems, at 
least temporarily, to have stabilized at no more than 
approximately 11,600 acres with an output, in 1925, of but 
845 tons and an export of only 65 tons. An appreciable 
quantity of the latter amount would have been absorbed by 
Australia, so that New Zealand has ceased to be an important 
producer of cocksfoot seed for the European market. The 
Dominion does not, in fact, now satisfy her own local demand, 
and much more cocksfoot seed (chiefly of Danish origin) is 
imported than is exported. 

Economic Considerations. — ^This great change has been due 
to a number of contributory causes, of which the following 
are the most important : — 

(1) The methods of specialized seed production adopted in 
Denmark have made it possible for Danish seed of high 
viability and purity to be put on the market not only in 
Europe, but in Australia and New Zealand, at a lower price 
than is possible under the New Zealand methods. 

(2) The development of the New Zealand dairy industry 
has provided new openings for utilizing much of the cocksfoot- 
seed producing area in the Dominion. 

(3) Difficulties connected with harvesting seed on rough and 
hilly country and the high cost of labour — since much of the 
seed must be harvested by hand. 

(4) The viability of the New Zealand seed is on the average 
lower than that of Danish, while the bushel weight is also 
lower and the general appearance of the seed less attractive 
to the eye. 

(5) A lack of appreciation in the Dominion itself, in 
Australia, and in Europe, of the particular purposes for which 
New Zealand cocksfoot is pre-eminently suited. In regard 
to seed transactions, the question of strain has been much 
neglected, price having been the dominant, consideration. 
The only factors (other than cost of production and cost of 
placing on the world's markets) influencing large-scale demand 
have been germination, purity and bushel weight, in respect 
to all of which (as well as cost of production) New Zealand 
seed tends to be at a considerable disadvantage compared 
with Danish and American. 

(6) The use of modified and better-balanced mixtures for 
the first sowing out on many classes of land in the Dominion, 

, >iid, /the fact that most of the 'areas best suited to cocksfoot 
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have been long since cleared and grassed out. There are 
indications, however, that, in proportion as loiig-diiration 
leys, in the proper sense of the word, Tbecome more generally 
relied upon, cocksfoot will again come into greater demand. 

Seed Prodnction in Relation to Habitat* — The great bulk oi 
the seed crop is taken from the Akaroa district of the Banks 
Peninsula, and from the Canterbury Plains. Seed is also 
harvested, to some extent, locally in Otago and Southland, 
and has also been harvested, chiefly for local consumption, 
and on a small scale, in isolated districts in the North Island. 

It is very important to notice, and for reasons that will 
be explained in a subsequent section, that, in the main, seed 
is harvested from what are tantamount to, or have for years 
been, waste places, and not to any extent from well-cared-for 
temporary grass as understood in this country. That is to 
say, the seed has been harvested from areas long in cocksfoot 
and not from fields of a temporary nature, or from fields 
treated in a similar manner to pastures in this country. Even 
in the Canterbury Plains, probably over 90 per cent, of the 
cocksfoot is not taken from enclosed farm lands. 

Aharoa , — The soil of this district is a deep, rich, volcanic 
loam, and the country is hilly, attaining to over 2,000 feet 
above sea level. The burning of the bush was started over 
60 years ago, and during the past 40-60 years the entire area 
has been sown out with cocksfoot. Whole farms in the Akaroa 
district now consist of nothing but cocksfoot sown over 40 
3?^ears ago on the original bush burn. The soil and the methods 
adopted have alike been favourable to the permanency of 
cocksfoot, and consequently we have the unusual phenomenon 
of a tract of country, which must considerably exceed 10,000 
acres, consisting of an almost closed association of this grass. 
In the early days, cocksfoot seed production was the chief 
industry on the Banks Peninsula, large areas being devoted 
almost entirely for the purpose. The stocking, such as it was, 
was then exceedingly light. In recent years, since cheese- 
making has become more remunerative than the collecting 
of cocksfoot seed, the stocking has become heavier and more 
normal, with the result that even the areas devoted to seed 
production are now largely subservient to milk production. 

The present, usual practice - is -to assign' certain paddocks^ to 
seed production and to take a crop of seed every year for a 
large number of years. After cutting the seed, the long stubble 
is allowed to stand -and, becoming mixed with an abundant 
aftermath ■ growth, constitutes the main winter feed {in situ) 
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for the dairy cattle. The tendency, however, is to graze too 
long into the spring and not to put the paddocks up to seed 
early enough, with the result that the yields per acre on the 
Peninsula are not considered to be as high as formerly. 

Some of those w^ho still harvest cocksfoot seed put up 
different paddocks every year for seed, thus taking seed 
from fields which, in the matter of their general management, 
would to-day (but not necessarily during previous years) com- 
pare closely with that of a permanent pasture in this country. 

The stock-carrying capacity of some of these all-cocksfoot 
farms is truly remarkable, the more so when it is realized 
that often no roots are grown and no hay made, the cattle 
being out-wintered on the pastures and on the cocksfoot 
stubble-aftermaths ; and, although top dressing is now popular 
in New Zealand, the practice is not much in evidence on the 
Peninsula. As a typical example of stock-carrying capacity, 
a farm, visited by the writer, with a total area of 1,179 acres, 
of which 300 were devoted annually to seed and stubble- 
aftermath production, carried 150 dairy cattle, 40 fatting 
beasts, 70 dry cows, and about 12,000 sheep. 

Canterbury Plains . — ^Akaroa has been very largely, the 
distributing centre of cocksfoot seed all over the Dominion, 
so that Plains ” seed is to he regarded, to an appreciable 
extent, as Akaroa once grown.” Most of the Canterbury 
seed is harvested from the broad roadsides and railway 
sides and from areas of a similar nature. The ground is level 
and uniform and, in the main, this seed is now harvested with 
the self-binder. 

Seed Production Trials. — ^Trials have been conducted by 
growing cocksfoot in spaced drills specially for seed 
production, on the Danish plan, and in some cases high and 
satisfactory yields have been obtained. No appreciable amount 
of seed, however, is grown at present on this basis^ and the 
matter calls for further experimentation ; the more so since, 
as the writer was informed, the cost of handling the crop 
was out of all proportion less than the costs of hand- 
harvesting on the Peninsula. It would also appear that high 
manuring, including nitrogenous fertilizers, has not been 
fully tested. The Danish trials have, however, shown that 
the seed yields are much increased when supported by adequate 
and complete manurial dressings. 

Harvestii^ Practices. — ^In the Akaroa district, the paddocks 
are usually shut up for seed in September and harvested in 
December nr early January. In this hilly , country, the seed 




Fig. 1. — Typical Akaroa country. The whole area shown is dominated by 
cocksfoot. The light patch in the foreground to the left, and running up the 
hillside in a narrow rectangle, constitutes an area from which seed was harvested 
and was standing in stubble when the photograph was taken (June, 1926). 



Fig. 2. — Typical Akaroa country. The whole area shown is dominated by 
cocksfoot (June, 1926). 
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Fig, *3. — Typical Akaroa country. The paddock 
beyond the fence had been harvested for seed and 
is shown in stubble. Note the large patches of 
yarrow near the fence and in the middle of the 
stubble paddock (June, 1926). 


Copyrijht photom-J>h: R. G. Stapledon. 




Fig. 5. -The more desirable t^qoes of cocksfoot chiefly met with from 
amongst seed collected from thickets and waste places in Britain, and 
from seed harvested in the Akaroa and Canterbury Plains districts of 
New Zealand. Note density and leafiness of plants and that panicle 
exsertion has not commenced (May 21, 1925), 



Fig. 6. — The more desirable ty’pe.s of cocksfoot chieHy^ met with from 
collections made on the Leicestershire fatting pastures and from other old 
pastures in Biitain. Note the excessively dense and cushion-like growth of 
the plants and that panicle exsertion has not commenced (May 21, 1925), 


Copyriijht photographs : I^lant Breeding Station . 
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is wholly — as mucli' of it necessarily must be—cnt by hand 
with sickles. It is out at a convenient height for coliectincx 
the heads and brought to suitable centres on the padclocl^ 
'where the seed is usually thrashed by hand with the flail 
Small mills, however, driven hy a 4 h.p. motor, are now used 
to a certain extent. 

On account of the cost of labour, insufficient care is often 
paid to harvesting the different hillsides (sunny and dark 
faces) as and when the seed is ripe ; because of the risk of 
shedding, due to high winds, the tendency appears to be 
to cut too green. It was easier to regulate these matters when 
seed was harvested on a large scale and when considerable 
gangs of men were employed for the purpose. The crop per 
acre runs at about 150 to 200 lb., although, on some of the 
better paddocks, yields of 400 lb. are not unusual. The chief 
plants other than cocksfoot are Yorkshire fog and yarrow, 
with a certain amount of brown top {Agrostis vulgaris) and 
yellow suckling clover ; while red clover is still surprisingly 
abundant (although never sown since the original bush burn) 
on some of the paddocks. Cocksfoot is, however, always the 
dominant plant, and is frequently the only grass occupying 
large areas of ground. 

Characteristics and Agricultural Usefulness, — ^Different lots 
of New Zealand cocksfoot do not show so much variation as 
is the case with New Zealand white clover. In the main, 
New Zealand cocksfoot is wholly a product from land not 
recently ploughed. Broadly speaking, it is a distinct commercial 
commodity, differing widely, in the aggregate, from either 
Danish, French, or American ; and, while Danish cocksfoot 
is appreciably used in New Zealand, it would seem that seed 
crops are not to any extent taken from areas sown with 
Danish seed. There would also .seem to be but little risk of 
the ordinary New Zealand stocks, as such, being cross- 
fertilized by Danish. It is probably true to say that not a 
single lb. of Danish seed has ever been sown in the Akaroa 
district ; and since the majority of the leys in the Canterbury 
district are rye-grass-clover leys, and that the locally- 
produced cocksfoot is usually employed when this species is 
included in the mixtures, up to the present, at all events, 
the amount of Danish seed sown in that, district must be . 
very slight and almost negligible. 

Extensive .and critical trials conducted at Aberystwyth 
have, indeed, shown very little consistent difference between 
Akaroa and Plains cocksfoot, and this- is largely what , is to 
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be expected, liaTiiig regard to the methods of seed production 
employed in the two areas. Akaroa, if preferable to Plains,, 
is only so because seed from the former source is almost 
certain to be unrelated to Danish, while an occasional lot 
from the Plains may have grown in juxtaposition to a ley 
containing Danish cocksfoot or, conceivably, may have been 
Danish '' once giwii/’ 

Emphasis has been laid on the fact that New Zealand 
cocksfoot, harvested for seed, is to a marked degree grown 
rather under thicket or waste place conditions than under 
teniporar}'' ley or normal permanent grass conditions. Seed 
is most usually taken year after year from the same positions 
and from areas not heavih^ grazed, or, at all events, from 
areas that, in past years, have more resembled thickets than 
intensively grazed pastures. The seed is, moreover, taken 
from areas long in cocksfoot. It is to be remembered, also, 
that when cocksfoot was first introduced into the Akaroa 
district, some 60 odd years ago, specialized seed production 
had not become established in Europe ; consequently, the 
seed then going to New Zealand wnuld scarcely have been 
of the modern Danish type but rather of the type associated 
with waste^ places and older grasslands from which it would 
ill fact have been collected. 

A critical comparison of representative plants of Danish 
(inociem), New Zealand, British (indigenous) waste place, 
and British (indigenous) old sw’ard (Leicestershire) shows 
exceedingly interesting differences. Certain types of individual 
plants will be common to all of the above sources of origin. 

At the tw'o extremes, how’-ever, 'we have on the one hand 
the early, rather stemmy, broad-tillered and lax strains most 
prevalent in the Danish, and on the other hand the very late 
short growing, excessively leafy and dense pasture types 
dominant in collections made from our Leicestershire and 
other old pastures. Intermediate between these we get forms 
whMi are more abundant amongst plants derived from New 
Zealand seed, and in collections made from our waste places 
and thickets, than in any other lots. There are also plants 
which are tall, leafy, exceedingly bulky and dense, and which, 
from an agricultural point of view, may be regarded perhaps 
as dual purpose — ^hay and pasture. The illustrations of single 
plants accompanying this article, and the descriptions given 
under them, show clearly the, sort of differences that are met 
with amongst ■ truly representative plants of each of the 
categories mentioned. In this, connexion, it is not without 
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significance that a very large number of tiie plants selected at 
Aberystwytii for breeding purposes emanated from seed 
received from New Zealand. 

There is^ in short, not the least doubt that a large 
proportion of the strains produced by New Zealand seed 
approximate to and are hardly to be distinguished from 
much of our indigenous or wild cocksfoot, and abundantly 
represent strains which are bulky, leafy, high tillering and 
relatively persistent. 

This conclusion is not only borne out by a critical examina- 
tion of single-spaced plants but is equally coiifirniecl by the 
behaviour of broadcast plots sown with New Zealand seed, 
when compared with indigenous strains under study at 
Aberystwyth and with ordinary Danish strains. 

The above facts, taken in conjunction with what has 
already been stated in previous articles concerning white 
clover and red clover, afford an illuminating commentary on 
the relation of methods of seed production to the strains 
actually dominating the seed harvested. The difference 
between plants of cocksfoot, chiefly representative of types 
dominant on our fatting pastures and those representative of 
types dominant alike in New Zealand and in our thickets, is 
no less of biological than of agricultural interest and 
significance. 

General Conclusion and Recommendations.— In view of the 
fact that the tendency more and more in this country, as in 
Australia and New Zealand, is to put land down to temporary 
grass for as many years as possible — a tendency w^hich is 
strengthened by modern methods of more intensive manuring 
of grassland — ^it is to be deplored that the relatively short- 
lived strains of cocksfoot as represented by Danish seed 
have become the dominant strains which are sown on newly 
prepared leys. At equal price per pound, Akaroa cocksfoot 
cannot hope to compete in the w^orld’s market with Danish, 
because its viability and bushel w^eight are generally lower, 
and its appearance less attractive to the eye, than that of the 
latter. In the interests of the grasslands of the Empire, 
however, it is to be hoped that some stimulus could be given 
to the Akaroa growers to continue the production of seed. 
There is little doubt that seed production could be cheapened 
on, the more accessible and more level of the paddocks, and 
that resort to adequate manurial dressings and greater 
specialization would lead to considerably augmented yields. 
There remains abo the possibility of developing the cocksfoot 
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seed liicliistTT of New Zealand on the lines of '' once growing ” 
the best Akaroa strains under arable conditions, and in seed 
production drills (the Danish plan) on the Canterbury Plains 
or elsewhere, where the conditions are favourable to the 
growdli and liarvestiiig of this species. It is probable that 
methods demanding excess of manual labour can never 
again be remunerative and, consequently, developments can 
only talve place on the lines of the scientific selection of areas 
for tlie production of stock seed '' and for the growing on ” 
of this seed under arable conditions, supported by a properly 
conceived system of inspection and registration. 

Ill this connexion, it is legitimate to insist that the 
breeding and selection of true-breeding and ultra-superior 
strains is, at the best, a long process ; and, in the meantime, 
it is wholly to the disadvantage of the British farmer that 
Denmark should have been allowed, to all intents and purposes, 
to completely replace New Zealand as a source of supply 
for the seed of such an important species as cocksfoot. The 
question to which the New Zealand grower and the British 
importer should, therefore, give serious attention is whether 
it is possible to stay the decline in the amount of New Zealand 
cocksfoot seed reaching this country. 

:?< Ji: s|« 

LITE STOCK IMPROVEMENT SCHEME: 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1927 

It is probably true that, during the year under review, 
agricultural conditions in many districts offered little induce- 
ment to the average farmer to venture upon any stage of 
development of Ms industry w^Mch involved an outlay beyond 
w’hat was necessary to carry on Ms normal activities. The 
small fanner, with limited resources, for whose benefit, 
primarily, the Live Stock Scheme was started, has felt ha 
varying degree the difficulty of making ends meet. His 
problem has been that of reducing expenditure rather than 
that of incurring additional liabilities on new ventures. The 
dispiriting influence of these conditions is not conducive to 
-development, and, in the definitely progressive programme of 
■the Live Stock Scheme, wMch makes a call upon enterprise 
.-and necessitates a measure of optimism in spending, it wmuld 
■not be surprising to find the effects of these conditions some- 
"what pronounced. 

Under the necessity of reducmg expenditure, the temptation 
‘Id effect .a mving at The sacrifice of' development is naturally 
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a strong one, especially to those who do not realize the 
financial and other benefits that accrue from the use of pedigree 
sires and the adoption of a system of recording milk yields. 
It may, therefore, be regarded as one of the satisfctotory 
features of the year’s operation of the Live Stock Scheme 
that, in spite of the agricultural difficulties, there has been a 
measure of progress, not only in influencing new areas, but 
also in developing the good work already accomplished. The 
Scheme is slowly, but surely, penetrating into districts which 
have hitherto been too conservative in their methods to 
adopt it, and the location of a premium bull in a district so 
remote as the Scilly Isles may perhaps be regarded as a happ}^ 
augury of further progress. 

Bulls. — ^The total number of bulls available for service 
under the Scheme during the year ended March 31, 1927 
(i.c., continued from the previous year with renewed grants, 
or provided for fresh districts during the year), was 1,287, 
an increase of 112 on the preceding year. 

BULL SCHEME 

Showing the Ntobeb op Buhls Subsidized each Yeae since 
THE Commencement op the Scheme 


Year 

(April 1 -March 31) 

. . 




No. of 
BuHs 
497 

1915-16 




633 

1916-17 




659 

1917-18 




710 

1918-19 




721 

1919-20 




675 

1920-21 




668 

1921-22 




847 

1922-23 




947 

1923-24 




978 

1924-25 




1,069 

1925-26 




1,175 

1926-27 




1,287 


* Liekiding the period Febraary 1, 1914, to March 31, 1914. 

Considering the difficulties which confront the l^Iinistry’s 
Live Stock Officers in their efforts to extend the scope of 
the Bull Scheme, the progress made during the year may, on 
the whole, be regarded as satisfactory. Apart from the pre- 
vailing lack of funds, which deters farmers from paying the 
price required for' a pedigree bull, local difficulties, more 
severe in some districts than in others, have retarded progress. 
For' example, in districts which are almost entirely devoted 
to milk production little attention is paid to the , breeding 
and conformation of bulls, with the result that the calves 
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produced are not fit to rear, and are usually disposed of at 
tile first market after they are dropped. In some districts, 
too, there appears to be a general fear, usually without 
foundation, that the use of a premium bull is attended by 
risks of spreading abortion. Another factor which makes the 
location of sires difficult is the high cost of carriage. Unfor- 
tiiiiateh-, in many districts where the location of good sires 
would be of great benefit, few pedigree herds exist, and, in 
consequence, good bulls have to be drawn from remote areas 
and the cost of transit in addition to the purchase price of 
a good bull discourages many farmers who might otherwise 
be disposed to keep a. bull under the Scheme. 

These considerations combine to induce many farmers to 
purchase bulls, for use in their o’^m herds, which are often 
below the standard required to exert a beneficial effect on 
the live stock of the district. Even in these cases, the fact 
that the pros and cons have often been considered by the 
farmer is a hopeful indication, and it is not improbable that, 
in due course, growing evidence of the ultimate benefit of 
the use of good sires will lead to the purchase of better bulls. 
There is, indeed, ample evidence that premium bulls exercise 
an influence that reaches beyond the immediate districts in 
which the bulls are placed. While the awards obtained by 
premium sires and their progeny at the more important 
shows are a good advertisement for the Scheme, it is probable 
that the frequent successes of subsidized sires at numerous 
local shows are no less effective in demonstrating in their 
respective areas the benefit of using good sires. The list of 
such successes furnished to the Ministry by its Live Stock 
Officers each year is a growing one, and shows beyond doubt 
that the Scheme has an increasing educational value, and is 
effecting an improvement in stock breeding which is recognized 
by both breeders and dealers. Moreover, a marked preference 
for young stock sired by premium bulls is now reported very 
generally and is one of the most practical proofs of the ultimate 
benefits of the Scheme. A heifer caK sired by a Scheme bull 
was recently sold at 18 months old for £50, while two eight 
weeks old heifer calves realized an average of £8 10s. Od. 

The sequel is often more instructive than the event, and 
it is in the activities which are obviously prompted by the 
Scheme that its. progress may be traced. A distinct advance 
has been made in one district by the adoption of a system 
.of .^^marking of calves sired by premium bulls, and if this 
'' |®ae%oe;,prqve8 a. financial success it will probably be tried 
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in many other districts. It is satisfactory, also, to record 
that the provision of classes for preniinm bulls at shows has 
increased, and that the very desirable practice of extending 
such classes to include the progeny of premium ’duILs has 
been further adopted. 

While it is encouraging to find that, in many districts, where 
the Scheme has operated successfully for several years, breeders 
have continued to make use of pedigree sires, it should be 
remembered that the funds available for the provision of 
premium bulls are quite insufficient to provide sires in 
sufficiently large numbers to have a widespread effect on the 
general grading up of the commercial cattle of the country. 
The question of the ehmination of the scrub bull remains as 
important as ever and cannot be solved by the Premium 
Scheme. As to the introduction of legislation to secure this 
object ; there is still strong agricultural opposition, but there 
are indications that the proposal is growing in favour in some 
districts. 

Breeds and Prices . — The following table compares the 
numbers and prices of bulls according to breeds with the 
preceding year and the first year of the Scheme. The Shorthorn 
breed furnishes nearly 60 per cent, of the total number of 
bulls, the increase in this breed alone being equivalent to 
about 80 per cent, of the total increase for the year. 


Nxjmbebs akd Prices oe Bulls of each Breed 


Breed 

1914-15 


1925-26 


U 

)26-27 

No. 

Average 

Cost 

No. 

Average 

Cost 

No. 

Average 

Cost 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Aberdeen Angus 

- 


— 


1 

52 

10 

0 

3 

48 

3 

4 

British Friesian 

— 


— 


3 

58 

8 

4 

2 

58 

12 

6 

Devon . . 

16 

40 

17 

6 

128 

55 

6 

11 

136 

54 

6 

4 

Dalloway 

— 


— 




— 


1 

19 

19 

0 

Guernsey 

— 


— 


13 

48 

0 

0 

12 

43 

19 

11 

Hereford 

63 

33 

7 

6 

121 

48 

3 

9 

142 

48 

4 

1 

Lincoln Red 

33 

31 

10 

0 

132 

59 

0 

7 

141 : 

48 

3 

10 

Red Poll 

1 — 


— 


! 1 

21 

0 

0 

— 


— 


Shortliom 

1 337 

37 

17 

0 

! 644 

55 

4 

3 

716 ’ 

52 

6 

3 

South Devon . , 

; 6 

36 

11 

6 

1 14 

43 

16 

8 

14 

43 

2 

8 

Sussex . . 

i 


— 


1 1 

; 44 

2 

0 

— 


— 


Welsh Black . . 

35 

i , 

29 

9 

0 

i 67 

;'43 

1 

18 

6 

m 

45 

1 

6 

All breeds 

497 

j 

j£36 

0 

0 

1125 |£63 

I 

19 

9 : 

1236 

1 t 

£50 

19 

6 


^ Including 7 other breeds ’’’ not specified. 

f 1,287 bulls were located, but grants in respect of 51 were in 
suspense at the end of the year. 
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Sernice J'ee.s*— With three exceptions exceeding 10s. , the 
bulls served at fees ranging from 2s. 6d. to 10s. While little 
diaiige is shown in the iiniaher of bulls serving at fees other 
than 55., there was a very substantial increase in those serving 
at that amount. 


Year 

2/6 3/- 

3/6 

4/- 

4/6 

5/-- 

5/6 

6/- 

1914-15 . 

. 263 57 

41 

42 

3 

88 

— . 


2925-26 . 

. 53 50 

25 

74 

13 

616 

5 

'l08 

1926-27 . 

. 67 52 

34 

78 

13 

691 

7 

108 

Year 

1 ft 1 j m 

7;- 7/6 

j 

S,A- 

8/6 

9/- 

9/6 

10/- 

Over 

1925-26 . 

S 140 

4 

5 

1 

1 

io 


1926-27 . 

. 12 140 

5 

4 

1 

1 

17 



Boai'S. — The number of boars provided for service under 
the Scheme during the year ended March 3i, 1927 (he., 
continued from the previous year with renewed grants or 
located in fresh districts during the year), was 844, an increase 
of 134 over the preceding year. 


BOAB SCHEIl^IE 

Sb:o\vix €4 thb Nuiibbb or Boaes Subsidized each Year since 

THE COM:HENCEiIENT OP THE SCHEME 


Year 

Societies 

Individuals 

Total number 

(April 1 to March 31) 



of Boars 

,1914-15* 

115 



115 

1915-16.. 

ISO 



193 

1916-17 . . 

186 

15 

216 

1917-18.. 

172 

92 

264 

1018-19.. 

156 

167 

350 

1919-20.. 

120 

225 

399 

1920-21 . . 

135 

285 

441 

1921-22 . . 

113 

416 

550 ' 

1922-23 . . 

93 

451 

569 

1923-24 . . 

78 

541 

638 

1924-25 . . 

68 

587 

655 

1925-26 . . 

57 

649 

710 

1926-27 . . 

54 

790 

M4. 

* Including the period February 1, 

1914, to March 31, 1914. 


Un me whole, the year under review was a good one for 
the pig breeding industry. A rise in prices realized for pigs 
and an increased demand for pig products gave an impetus 
to the keeping of breeding sows. The history of this industry, 
however, does not encourage the hope that this improvement 
wiU be constantly maintained, and, with any serious drop in 
prices, no doubt the interest of a number of farmers in this 
ade of farmmg will be decreased or cease altogether. This 
imoWainty in the pig breeding industry may possibly be 
ohfioked to some extent by an effort, wbiob appears to be 
grov^, to establish a better understanding between breeders 
on Ute one hand and the bacon factory and the market on 
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the other. It appears to be clear that, unless sometliing in 
this way is accoiiiplishecl, pig breeding will continue to fluctuate 
and remain Tutli most farmers a side line, active only uiieii 
the market is good. 

Breeds and Prices . — The following table shows the nuiiiber 
and average prices of boars of each breed. It will be readikf 
apparent that the Large White breed, which has always been 
predominant under the Scheme, has further increased in 
popularity. 

There was a slight rise in the average price paid for most 
breeds, which resulted in a small increase in the average price 
for the total ii limber provided. 

XmiBEKS A'^'ebage Pbices of Bo.:Uas of each Breed 


ihlTlS “1925-26 “""' 1926-2T 


Breed 

No. 

Average 

Price 

No. 

Average 

Price 

No. 

Average 

Price 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Berkshire 

10 

8 

0 

0 

15 

13 

5 

2 

17 

15 

9 

8 

Cumberland . . 

, — 


— 


41 

12 

0 

11 

48 

12 

5 

6 

Essex . , 




— 


1 

25 

4 

0 

2 

12 

2 

6 

Glos. OH Spot 

7 

7 

1 

0 

9 

16 

2 

11 

7 

12 

3 

5 

Large Black . . 

18 

7 

5 

6 

70 

11 

11 

10 

65 

11 

10 

7 

Large TOiite . . 

64 ' 

7 

3 

0 

315 

13 

12 

4 

462 

13 

16 

1 

Lincoln Curly Coated' 

4 ; 

8 

4 

6 

1 35 

9 

19 

6 

29 i 

11 

9 

5 

Middle White 

1 12 ; 

6 

17 

0 

1105 

13 

0 

9 

108 

12 

15 

5 

Large White Ulster . . 

— 1 


— 


1 6 

14 

16 

8 

5 

14 

17 

0 

Tamwoith 

— 


— 


2 

1 14 

8 

6 

i 1 

14 

14 

0 

Wessex Saddleback . . 

— 


— 


21 

^ 12 

19 

7 1 

16 

: 12 

10 

11 

Welsh . . 

— 


— 


41 

i 12 

3 

4 I 

48 

^ 12 

6 

1 

Long IWiite Lop-eared 

— 


— 


7 

13 

4 

8 ! 

12 

14 

1 

8 

All breeds 

115 

■'£7 

5 

3 

668 

'£12 

19 

5 ' 

00 

o 

. * 

£13 

4 

8 


* 844 boars were located, but grants in respect of 24 were in suspense 
at the end of the year: 

Service Fees. — The service fees, as in previous years, varied 
from 2s. 6d, to iOs., and there was a remarkable increase in 
the number of boars serving at 5s. or 6s. In fact there appears 
to be a tendency, as under the Bull Scheme, to standardize 
the service fee at 5s. 


A^ear 

2/- 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

4/-« 

4/6 

5/~ 

5/6 

1914-15 .. 

. . 21 

62 

10 

5 

6 


2 

— 

1925-26 .. 

. . 

S 

11 

20 

57 

3 

414 

1 

1926-27 . . 

- . 

6 

11 

21 

57 

5 

543 

1 

Year 

6/- 

6/6 

V- 

'7/6 

8/- 

8/6 

10/-^ 


1914-15 .. 

. . — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 


1925-26 

.. 53 

3 

— 

91 

— 

1 

6 ' 


1926-27 .. 

.. 70 

4 

5 

91 

— 

1 

5' - 
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Horse Breeiiilg. — Henvi/ Horses . — ^Xotwitlistaiiding tke coii- 
tiiiiied decline in liorse bi.’eedmg generally, as shown by the 
Aiiniial Agrieiiltinnl Returns furnished to the Mnistry in 
June, 1920, the Heavy Horse Breeding Scheme appears to 
be making steady progress. The figures given in the following 
statement suggest that the setback which resulted from the 
temporary withdrawal of grants for the twn years ending - 
llarcii SI. 1923 and 1024, has been recovered. Although the 
iiion] 5 er of stallions subsidized in 1926 was slightly less than 
in 1!I21, the number of mares served was appreciably greater, 
and it may be added that the demand for grants, which has 
been received by the Jlinistry in respect of the service season 
of 1027, gives promise of further progress. 

Heavy Horse Scheme 





Average 

No. of 

Average 






Total No. 

No, of 

assisted 

hiring 

Average 

Year 

Xo. of 

of Mares 

]Mares 

nomina- 

fee of 

seiwice 


Stallions 

served 

served 

tions 

Stallions 

fee 






£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1914-15 

72 

6,365 

68 

1,503 

231 

2 

8 

6 

1915-16 

. . 97 

9,122 

94 

2,430 

241 

2 

9 

6 

1916-17 

. . 108 

9,995 

92 

2,181 

244' 

2 

11 

0 

191748 

. . 110 

10,556 

96 

2,151 

258 

2 

16 

3 

191S-19 

.. 122 

12,281 

100 

2,165 

285 

2 

15 

8 

1919-20 

.. 118 

10,920 

96 

1,996 

317 

3 

6 

3 

1920-21 

.. 105 

9,133 

87 

1,839 

345 

3 

13 

1 

1921-22 

.. 101 

7,888 

78 

1,943 

333 

3 

13 

7 

1924-25 

87 

6,098 

70 

^ 

178 

2 

7 

0 

1925-26 

96 

7,413 

77 

1,723 

194 

2 

8 

4 

1926-27 

98 

8,165 

S3 

2,171 

208 

2 

8 

6 


* grant was made by the Ministry for assisted nominations 
(except to the Cumberland sSoeiety) for the year 1924-25. 


The above figures do not include the activities of the 
Cumberland and 'Westmorland Society, which was formed in 
1915 for the purpose of issuing only assisted nominations to 
selected stallions. The numbers of such nominations issued- 
by this Society since 1915 are as follows : — 


Year 

No. of assisted 
nominations 

Year 

No. of assisted 
nominations 

1915-16 

385 

1920-21 

254 

1916-17 

394 

1921-22 

265 

1917-18 

328 

1924-25 

121 

1918-19 

321 

1925-26 

197 

1919-20 

264 

1926-27 

220 


The decline in the number of assisted nominations issued by 
the Society from 1919 to 1921 was due to the 'increase in 
service fees which automatically , increased the value of an 
assisted nomination and, consequently, reduced the number 
' ftTailaMe' from the Ministry’s grant. The Society ceased 
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operations after the withdi’awal of the Ministry's grants and 
upon its revival in 1924-25 the grant was reduced to one-half. 
With the subsequent extension of the Society's activities^ 
additional grants have been given, and the result is reflected 
in the increase in the number of nominations issued. ^ 
While existing conditions do not suggest that Heavy Horse 
Breeding vili assume the same importance as in the past, it 
is evident that more breeding is necessary in order to maintain 
the number of working horses at the present level. Owing 
to the depressed state of the Horse Breeding 'industry during 
the last few years, the number of individual owners who 
travel stallions has decreased. Many districts are, therefore^ 
now dependent on stallions travelled by Societies, and it is 
hoped that the assistance which the Ministry gives to such 
Societies will encourage them to carry on and develop their 
good work. 

Horse Breeding Act, 1918. — ^Although the number of stalHons, 
Icensed during the year ended October 31, 1926, continued 
the decline which has taken place each year since 1921, it 
will be noted that the rate of decrease has again slackened. 


Year 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

(ending 

applications 

Licences 

refusals 

October 31) 

for Licences 

issued 


1920 

4,153 

3,749 

404 

1921 

4,060 

3,816 

244 

1922 

3,644 

3,479 

165 

1923 

2,897 

2,761 

136 

1924 

2,285 

2,210 

75 

1925 

1,908 

1,849 

59 

1926 

1,664 

1,608 

56 


Of the 1,608 stallions licensed in 1926, 1,499 were pedigree 
animals, and the remaiiiiag 109 were horses that were not 
entered or accepted for entry in any recognized stud book. 

The following tables show the number of stallions of each 
breed concerned that were licensed or rejected, and the number 
refused licences in respect of the various prescribed diseases 
or defects : — > 

Nixmbbb of Stallions Liceksed or Bbftjsbb 

Pedigree Hon-Pedigree^®' 

Heavy Licensed Refused Licensed Refused 


Shire . . 

797 

32 

32 

- — 

Clydesdale 

117 

3 

5 

— 1 

Sufiolk .. , 

139 

5 


— 

Percheron . . . 

41 

4 

, — 

— - 

Otheis , . 

— 

■ — 

22 ' 

— 

Total Heavy (see page) 

1,094 

44' 

' 59 



2l)' 
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Koibeb of Stallions Licensed ob. Refused { continued ) 

'Pedigree K'oa-Pedigree* 


Likened 

Piefused 

Licensed 

Refused 

Hea%y ( see^ previo us page } 

1,094 

44 

59 


Light 





Hackney 

95 

5 

13 


Tlioroiiglibred 

136 

4 

2 

— 

Arab . * 

20 

— 

3 

— 

Hunter 

4 

— , 

1 


Cleveland Bay 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Yorkshire Coach 

o 

— 

— 

— 

Welsh Roadster 

1 

— 

— 

— 

American Tro'tter 

— 

— 

2 

■ — 

Others . . • * • • • 

— 

— 

4 

— 

Ponies (including Cob?) 

143 

2 

25 

1 

Totals . . 

1,490 

55 

109 

1 

Yoii'pedigree stallions are 

arranged 

as far as possible imder types. 


^STumbeb oe Stallions Rejected fob the Pbescbibed Diseases 


AND Defects 


Roaring 

. . 10 

Stringhalt 

2 

Whistliiig . . 

.. 16 

Shivering . . 

. 3 

Sideboue . . 

11 

General unsuitability 

i 

Cataract . . 

.. 4 


— 

Ringbone . . 

.. 4 

Total 

. 5B 

Bone spavin 

6 . 


— 


Seren appeals were made against refusals of licences, and 
in^ four cases the appeals were successful. 

Twelve cases of infringement of the Horse Breeding Act 
w^ere reported during the year. In three cases unlicensed 
staMons were found to he travelling for service, and prosecu- 
tions which followed in two of these resulted in a fine being 
imposed in one case, wliile the other was dismissed on payment 
of costs. Seven licensed stallions were reported as travelling 
unaccompanied by licences, and in two cases owners failed 
to notify change of ownership. 

Sheep.— Grants, up to a maximum of £10 for each ram 
provided and at the rate of 3s. 4d.'per ewe served, were again 
made by the JEnistry to a number of Societies in Wales for 
the encouragement and improvement of breeding of "Welsh 
mouEtain sheep. Twenty-five Societies ' provided a total of 
25 rams. The total number' of ewes served was 1,471, an 
average of 59 per ram. The average hiring fee of the rams 
was £9 16s, Od., and the average service fee Is. 6d. 

This scheme has been in operation since 1919, and the 
reports, which the Ministry has received, show that its operation 
haa been uniformly successful. Welsh Mountain Sheep are 
m, imfiorteiit factor in farming in many parts of Wales, and 
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Botwithstaiiding the need for iinproriiig the standard of the 
flocks, no systematic improvement on co-operative lines 
appears to have been attempted until the Miiistrj^’s scheme 
was introduced. The scheme has effected marked improvement 
in several districts, and has created an interest wliicli has 
led to a healthy rivalry among breeders, and to additional 
attractions in the form of special classes for sheep at local 
shows. 


Milk Recording, — The figures given below show an increase 
in the total membership of Societies, and in the number of 
herds and cows recorded. 



Year^ 

Societies 

Members 

Herds 

Cows 

1 

T914~lo 

16 

264 

306 

7,331 

1 

1915-16 

20 

350 

398 

9,811 

April 1 iio jiSbrcii oi*- 

22 

441 

495 

12,950 

(.1917-18 

25 

503 

555 

14,404 

^1917-18 

27 

639 

708 

19,793 


, 1918-19 

38 

1,191 

1,332 

37,880 


1919-20 

46 

2,076 

2,312 

61,323 


! 1920-21 

52 

3,328 

3,664 

97,903 

Oct. 1 to Eept. 30 { 

' 1921-22 

55 

3,949 

4,362 

117,023 


1922-23 

55 

4,365 

4,767 

127,151 


1923-24 

52t 

4,764 

5,209 

138,086 


1924-25 

50t 

5,081 

6,516 

148,905 


.1925-26 

49t 

5,174t 

5,656t 

154,322 


* Before October 1, 1917, there was no imiform year for Societies, 
t The decrease in the number of Societies is due to amalgamation. 
X Including 29 members recording goat herds only. 


For a year which was in some respects a dijfficult one for' 
milk recording propaganda the increase shown is not unsatis- 
factory, especially in view of the somewhat larger number 
of resignations which took place during the year. Two principal 
causes seem to have brought the numerical progress of several 
Societies almost to a halt. The necessity for economy in 
expenditure has led many farmers to withdraw from their 
Societies. There is reason, however, to believe that many of 
them continue to record and that the practice of private 
recording has much increased during the last year or two. 
Though the resignation of members may be unfortunate from 
a Society’s point of view, it should be borne in mind that 
the ma»iii object of the Scheme is aoMeved when farmers are 
converted to the practice of recording. Further discouragement 
was given to recording during the year under, review by ^the 
somewhat low prices and The over-production of 'milk in some 
districts, with the consequent' difficulty of disposiiig ,,of the^ 
surplus. That these conditions should discourage reoordii^' 

2b2 
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indicates how Mttle in some directions tiie functions of milk 
recording are understood. 

OTer-prodiiction does not necessarily imply economical 
production^ and when milk is realizing low prices it is obviously 
more than ever desirable that it should be produced as 
economically as possible. Iffilk recording and its allied practices 
of rationing and testing for butterfat are the smest means 
of effecting economy in milk production, and it is satisfactory 
to find that wliile the numerical progress of the Scheme may 
be -slackening there is a growing tendency to take advantage 
of the advice given by the Agricultural Organizers and others 
on questions of rations and economy of management. 

Average Yield of Becorded Herds , — Of the 154,322 cows and 
heifers recorded under the Scheme 81,669, i.c., 53 per cent, 
(as compared with oi per cent, in the previous year) were 
cows which had been retained for the Ml year. The foEowing 
table compares the average 3 ?ield of (1) all cows and heifers 
recorded, and (2) cows recorded for the full year, for each 
year since the uniform nnlk recording year was fixed. 


Particulars of all cows | Particulars of cows recorded 
and heifers recorded ' for full year 


■ Year 
Oct. 1 
to 

Oct. 1 

! C5 . 

; ' 

' ? S® 

; .S ■ b S 

, Cl c 

1 M j i Total 

A ! 1 yield 

6 i o3 

12; i ; 

j j 

'V : 

, i 

’ § 

§5 

C8 O 

1 d 

^ !2i 

* 

Percentage of 
total cows and 
heifers 

Total 

yield 

V! 

0 

1 

1917-18.. 

1 ' 1 

gal. 

i 27 i 19,793: 8,426,958 

gal. 

1 426 8,775! 

44 


gal. 

S 5,256,923 

gal. 

599 

1918-19.., 

1 38 ! 37,880 ' 16,204,941 

1 450 17,989 

47 


10,543,616 

579 

1919-20. ,i 

46 ; 61,323 1 29,344,887 i 

! 479 27,266 

44 


17,363,347 

637 

1920-21..! 

52 1 97,903 i 48,512,380; 

: 495 48,248 

49 


30,892,620 

640 

1921-22..! 

65 117,023 60,463,617] 

1 517 63,318 

54 


41,208,073 

651 

1922-23..! 

55 127,151 67,904,224 

i 534 68,349 

54 


46,956,566 

687 

1923-24,. i 

52 138,086*73,963,165 

535' 73,338] 

53 


60,299,884 

685 

1924-25. J 

60 ;148,905 ! 76,419,498 

513 77,132! 

51 


51,695,291 

’*^670 

1925-26..! 

49 1154,322181,623,788 

529l81,669 

53 


66,102,434 

*687 


♦Before 1924-35 the average yield was calculated at the equivalent 
of lOi ib. to a galon and subsequently at 10| lb. 

avemge yield of the full-year cows was 7,098“4 lb. 
{687 gal.), wMck m the, 'highest attained sinee the scheme 
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The increased production was fairly general, only eight 
Societies showing a lower average than in the previous year„ 
More interesting and instructive from the individual farmer's 
point of view is the increased average obtained by herds 
which have been recorded over a number of years. In the 
examples given below the improvement secured is translated 
into terms of cash^ -which suggest that in these cases, which 
are typical of many, milk recording has proved a sound 
investment. 


Herd 

No. of yeai‘s during 
which records were 
taken 

Average yield per 
cow in lirst year 

Average yield per 
cow in last year 

Increase in annual 
average yield per 
cow 

No. of cows in last 
year of period 

Cash 
incre 
last 
hrst yc 
per 

»ralue of 
jase of 
3ar over 
iaratl/- 
gallon 

Per 

cow 

'Per 

herd 



gal. 

gal. 

gal. 


£ s. 

£ s; 

A. 








(Pedigree 








Friesian) 

5 

634 

1,010 

376 

17 

18 16 

319 12 

B. 








(Pedigree 








Guernsey) . , ^ 

6 

579 

849 

270 

18 

13 10 

243 0 

c. 1 








(Pedigree 








Park Cattle) . . ^ 

6 

479 

752 

273 

14 

13 13 

191 .2 

D. ^ 1 








(Mainly pedigree! 








Shorthorn) . . ■ 

5 

525 

983 

458 

22 

22 18 

503 16 

E. . 








(Kon-pedigree 








Shorthorn) . . ^ 

5 

787 

973 

186 

23 

9 6 

213 18 

F. 1 



i 





(Non-pedigree 








Shorthorn) . . i 

5 ; 

563 i 1,067 1 

504 

11 

25 4 

277 4 

G. 1 








(Non-pedigree | 


I 






Shorthorn) . . | 

1 

5 i 

612 j 

I 

909 1 

297 

42 

14 .17 

623 14 


W’hile the milk recording scheme covers' all breeds without 
distinction the individual farmer or breeder is naturally mors^ 
concerned with the performances of the breed 'in which. he 
is particularly interested. 'The following ' analjBfe showing 
the average peld of full-year cows of each 'breed or type 
.recorded under the Scheme may, therefore, be of ’interest.. 
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Statement showing the total number of Oows and Heifers of each breed 
recorded in Hngland and IFale^ during the year ended October I, 1926, 
and the number and amrage yield of Cows of the various breeds 
recorded /or the full ymr^ together with the^ percentage of full-year 
Cows. 




Total 
number 
of cows 
and 
heifers 
recorded 

Particulars of Cows recorded for full year 

Breed 

or 

type 


l^umber 

Percentage 
of total 
cows and 
heifers 

Total 

yield 

Average 

yield 

Aberdeen Aiims 

49 

26 

53-0 

lb. 

201,946 

lb. 

7,767 

Ayrshire 


1,376 

624 

45'3 

4,605,800 

7,381 

Blue Albion 


1,616 

L048 

64-8 

7,878,703 

7,518 

Devon . . 


1,631 

912 

55-9 

5,306,118 

5,817 

Dexter , * 


337 

196 

5S‘l 

891,826 

4,650 

Friesian . . 


20,154 

10,873 

53*9 

89,598,773 

8,240 

Dalloway 


42 

6 

14*2 

46,542 

7,757 

Gloucester 


54 : 

28 

514 

150,396 

5,371 

Guernsey 


6,227 

3,040 

48*8 

19,269,262 

6,339 

Hereford 


235 

149 

63*4 

1,103,998 

7,409 

Jersey . » 


4,640 

2,253 

48*5 

13,869,204 

6,156 

Kerry . . 


664 

354 

53*3 

1,974,622 

5,578 

Lincoln Bed 


3,104 

1,674 

53*9 * 

11,645,315! 

6,957 

Longhorn 


10 

3 

30*0 

29,131 

9,710 

Bark Cattle 


101 

57 

56*4 

410,442 

7,201 

Bed Poll 


4,251 

2,531 

59*5 

17,194,766 

6,794 

Shorthorn 


100,532 

53,702 

53*4 

378,953,947 

7,057 

South Devon 


2,829 

1,321 

46*6 

8,227,435 

6,228 

Sussex - . 


18 

7 

38-8 

58,690| 

8,384 

Weteh Black 


1,291 

690 

53*4 

3,942,2351 

5,713 


Milk Record Certifimtes , — ^The iniinber of milk record 
certificates issued for the year or part year ended October 1, 
1924, was 206 as compared with 353 in the preceding year. 
This continued drop is not surprising, as a certificate is not 
necessary, as it was originally, as a condition of entry in the 
Ministry's Register of Dairy Cattle, and the charge for a 
.certificate is, moreover, a strong deterrent to application. 
WMle th^e considerations have naturally tended to reduce 
the demand for annual record certificates, it is interesting to 
.find that the Ministry's Certificate of Merit is becoming more 
appreciated. This form of cert-ifieate, which is a record of 
proved milk jnelding and breeding qualities for a period of 
thr^ con^cutive years, is obviously of value, and in view 
of the qualifications necessary to obtain it, it is satisfactoiy 
to- record an issue of 276 certificates of merit 'aa compared 
with 197 in the preceding year., 

Of the 276 certificates of merit issued for the period ending 
OB 'October 1, 1926, 120 wore in, respect of cows which yielded 
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3 O 5 OOO lb. or over during the three-year period. This number 
includes 56 Shorthorns, 18 Friesians, 16 Red Polls and 7 
AyrsMres. The highest jdeld certified was 59,960| lb. given 
by a non-pedigree Shorthorn cow, while a non-pedigree 
Friesian cow gave 48,908| lb. and a pedigree Shorthorn 
48,03oi lb. 

Register of Dairy Caitle . — ^The tenth volume of the Ministiy's 
Register of Dairy Cattle, which has been issued in respect of 
the ,milk recording year ending October 1 , 1926, contains 
particulars of 7,500 cows. The entries consist of the highest 
yielding cows selected from the Annual Returns of members 
of the various milk recording societies, arrangements being 
made for the inclusion of cows of each breed. Twenty 
recognized breeds or t 3 rpes are represented in the volume, 
64 per cent, being of the Shorthorn type, 18 per cent. Friesian 
and 4 per cent. Guernsey. 

The limitation of the number of entries in the Register to 
7,500 necessitates the exclusion of very many cows which 
reached the qualifying standard for them respective breeds. 
In all 15,577 qualified for' entry, and whereas the lowest 
yield prescribed for any breed is 8,000 lb. slightly more than 

7.000 of the cows entered gave 10,000 lb. or over ; 67 per cent, 
yielded between 10,000 and 12,000 lb. ; 20 per cent, between 

12.000 and 14,000 lb. ; and 6 per cent, between 14,000 and 

20.000 lb. Twenty-four cows gave 20,000 lb. or over. 

Particulars of 276 cows which were awarded certificates of 

merit are also included' in the Volume. 

The number of bulls entered in the Volume was 66 as 
compared with 38 in Volume 9. Of these 28 were entered in 
the Register for the first time. Forty-eight ^ of the 66 bulls 
entered qualified under the requirement that their dams and 
sire’s dams have given not less than the standard yield 
prescribed for their breed or type during a milk recording 
year, and 18 were entered as having two or more daughters 
which have given the prescribed yield, 

Rationifig , — ^Much useful work has been done by County 
Agricultural Organizers ' and the ftlinistry ®s Live Stock Officers 
in urging members of milk recording societies to devote mom 
attention to the methods of' feeding, and , one of the most 
encouraging features of the year under review is the manifesfiy 
increased Interest in this matter. Advice on rationing can 
now be readily obtained, .from County Agricultural Organizers 
whose valuable assistance is much appreciate^, and it is. 
frequently found that farmers take up recording as members 
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oi societies or privately in order to sectire the benefit of the 
advice of the County Organizers on food rations. 

Tesimg /or Butterfat. — ^From information fnmished by 
milk recording societies, it appears that butterfat testing is 
maMng progress. During the year ended October 1, 1926, 
the number of samples taken and analyzed -was 108,335, as 
compared with about 95,000 in the preceding year. Of these, 
about 90,000 were samples of milk from individnal cows. 
For reasons given in last year’s report, official recognition of 
butterfat tests has not hitherto been considered practicable. 
The importance of this question is fully appreciated by the 
Mnistry and continues to receive careful consideration. 

Calf afid Bull Mm^kmg, — There was a substantial increase 
in the number of calves marked under the scheme, the number 
being 16,917 as compared mth 15,416 in the previous year. 
The number of bulls marked was 81 as compared with 117 . 
Reference has been made above to the marking of calves by 
Bull Societies, and although such calves are not included in 
the above figures the innovation is worthy of mention as 
illustrating the progress made in this direction. 

Cost of 3£Uk Recording . — ^The cost of recording varies con- 
siderably throughout the country. The average cost per cow 
to the member ranged from 2s. Id. in one society to 9s. 6d. 
ha another, while the average cost per cow to the society 
varied from 3s. lid. to 11s. 2d. In the average cost of recording 
per COW’ over the whole country there was very little change 
from the preceding year, the cost being 4s. 4d. and 6s. 4d. 
to the member and societ}" respectively as compared with 
4s. 3d. and 6s. 3d. Local conditions, no doubt, are largely 
responsible for variations in cost, but it is highly probable 
that more uniformity could be attained and the cost reduced 
by more economical management on the part of some societies. 
Several societies have improved in this respect during the 
year, and, in view of the deterrent effect of high levies, especially 
at the present time, the matter is one which all societies will 
be well advised to keep under constant review. 

Exportetion of Live Stock to Countries Abroad— There was, 
during the year under review, no relaxation of the prohibitions 
of importation passed by the various governments abroad 
bwing to the ' existence of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country, ^ and the oxport of live stock continued, therefore, ,to 
be touch restricted. Inaamuoh, however, as the' position has 
ik^proved, it to probable that some, relaxatioii; of these' pro- 
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MHtions may be made. The Miiiistrj^ continues to supply 
inforination with regard to the regulations in force at the time 
in any particular country, upon inquiry by intending exporters. 
Particulars of the number and declared value of animals 
exported are published at the end of each quarter in this 
JOTIENAn. 

The following 'memoranda, which give detailed informatioa 
eonceining the Live Stock operations of the Ministry, can be 
obtained (single copies free of charge) on application to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 '\^Tiitehail 
Place, London, S.W. 1. 

Leaflet 282 : Scheme for Improvement of Live Stock. 

Leaflet 146 : The Value of Records of the Milk Yields of Cows. 

Mo. 609/T.L. : Bull Grant Regulations. 

Mo. 392/T.L, : Milk Recording Regulations. 

Mo. 466/T.L. : Boar Grant Regulations. 

Mo. 89/T.L. : Heavy Hors© Regulations. 

MILK RECORDIMG SOCIETIES 
Statement giving pabtictjlabs of foety-june Milx^ RncoEBiNa 
Societies opeeating during the year ended October 1, 1926. 


(The Societies are arranged in order of total number of animals recorded,) 


Society 


*Mo. of 
herds 

*Total 
Mo. of 
animals 
recorded 

Mo. of 
cows 
recorded 
for full 
year 

Average 
yield of 
cows 
recorded 
for fuH 
year 

Somerset and North 
Dorset 

288 

326 

9,969 

5,789 

7,042 

Essex County 

229 

263 

9,561 

6,132 

7,612 

Hampshire . , 

258 

284 

8,909 

4,971 

6,830 

East Sussex . , 

209 

240 

6,928 

3,536 

6,835 

Norfolk 

232 

260 

6,916 

4,031 

7,613 

North Wilts . . 

129 

154 

6,743 

3,672 

7,029 

Berkshire 

156 

179 

6,558 

3,412 

6,866 

Kent . . 

189 

210 

5,832 

2,966 

7,094 

Hertfordshire' 

166 

192 

5,513 

2,673 

7,222 

Dorset 

94 

123 

5,319 

3,270 

6,619 

SixSolk 

204 

221 

4,921 

2,572 

7,463 

West Sussex 

130 

154 

4,754 ■ 

2,419 

7,133 

Surrey 

173 

184 

4,744 

2,325 ' 

6,863 

Oxfo^Mr© . . 

121 

131 

4,048 . 

1,875 : 

7,310 ' 

Leicester^bdr© and 
Rutland . , 

147 

155 

3,908 

2,028, 

6,933 

Warwickshire 

156 

169 

3,880 

2,092 

'7,249 

South Wilts . . 

71 

91 

’ ' 3,829 

■”’2,432 

"7,672' 

LancasMr© County . . 

104 

112 

3,161 

1,226 

7,072 

Gamed to next page 

3,055 

3,438 

105,493 

56,421 , 

' 


* Goats are not included. 
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JlmK Recoeoino SociETrBS {continued) 


Society 

1 

i 

1 No. of 
members 

1 

*No. of 
herds 

=^Total 
No, of 
animals 
recorded 

No. of 
cows 
recorded 
i for full 
year 

Average 
T ield of 
cows 

i recorded 
for full 
year 

Broii-jU over from, 

1 





provioim -page 

1 3,055 

3,438 

105,493 

56,421 


Siiropsliire . « 

■ 75 

82 

2,930 . 

1,652 

7,393 

StaSorcMiire 

m 

1 100 

2,808 

1,535 

7,484 

Gloucestershire 

94 

104 

2,602 

1,398 

7,208 

South Devon and 





District 

117 

121 

2,603 

1,181 

6,238 

Horthaniptonsliire . . 

96 

102 

2,483 

1,271 

6,710 

Yorkshire 

130 

138 

2,475 

1,236 

7,134 

Bristol and North 






Somerset . . 

J07 

109 

2,434 

1,334 

6,995 

Gambridgeshl.ra and 






District 

86 

91 

2,350 

1,234 

7,451 

Derby and District. . 

59 

66 

2,226 

1,063 

7,545 

Cheshire County 

62 

68 

2,198 

1,101 

7,137 

Buckingliauishlre . . 

81 

85 

2,106 

1,106 

7,312 

Woreestershii'e 

87 

90 

1,812 

929 

7 ^64 

Cumberland & North 





Westmorland 

103 

104 

1,791 

826 

6,132 

Nottinghamshire 

1 55 

58 

1,695 

839 

7*003 

East Devon . . 
Bedfordshire 

so 

51 

88 

54 

1,540 1 
1,514 

786 

8S6 

6,661 

7,091 

Denbigh & Flintshire 

68 

71 

1,355 

SOI 

(i ,952 

Comwail 

Lincolnshire , , 

' 71 

43 

' 72 

48 

1,263 

1,228 

659 

629 

6,483 

7,121 

Peak (Derby) 

57 

57 

1,169 

5 S 9 

7,326 

United Counties 

77 

78 

1,079 

588 

6,422 

Kendal and South 





Westmorland 

Northumberland 

48 

45 

50 

47 

1,022 

950 

379 

476 

6,101 

7 213 

Durham County 

32 

36 

923 

379 

7,647 

Herefordshire 

37 

38 

894 

459 

7,861 

Campden Moreton & 




District 

Moninouthsliire 

40 

35 

42 

37 

826 

772 

468 

421 

6,838 

6,892 

^giefoy and Carnar- 




vonshire . . 
Glamorgan , , 
Montgomeryshire . . 
'Merionethshire 

64 

46 

20 

19 

64 

46 

21 

20 

751 

516 

302 

152 

428 

313 

183 

99 

5,929 

7,114 

6,696 

5,599 

Totals . . 

5,144 

5,625 

154,322 

81,669 

7,098 


* Goats are not included. 
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THE CONTROL OF LIVER ROT OF SHEEP* 

R. F, Montgomerie, B.Sc. (E^diii.), PP^OV.S., 

VeUrmary Adviser^ Department of Agrimlture^ University 

College of North Wales, Bangor, 

During tFe past two years, much research concerning the 
control of Ever rot of sheep has been in progress. These recent 
investigations have so considerably advanced our knowledge 
that it is opportune to discuss briefly the results obtained and 
their application. Effective control measures can now be 
recommended and the writer puts in a plea for a systematic 
attempt to abolish the disease as an epidemic. 

Important Features of Liver Rot Bearing upon the ProHem of 
CSontroL — Sheep pick up the encysted stage of the liver fluke 
in grazing. In the intestine, the young flukes emerge from these 
cysts, make their way to the liver and enter the bile ducts of 
that organ. There they mature and continue a parasitic 
existence, laying many thousands of eggs which, passing down 
the ducts, reach the outer world in the droppings of the sheep. 
Some time after reaching water, these eggs hatch and the 
free-swimming form seeks a certain fresh-water snail, Limnaea 
truncatnla (also, possibly, £. yper^er), which it enters. Within 
the snail, development and multiplication take place until a 
final stage, in which the organism bores its way out, is reached. 
Swimming actively, this form seeks a blade of grass, or portion 
of another plant, on which it forms an adherent cyst. These 
cysts, which are about the size of a small pin’s head, may form 
free on the surface of water. The ingestion of this encysted 
stage by sheep (or other suitable host) completes the life cycle. 
The fresh-water snails mentioned are common inhabitants of 
wet places, the sides of ditches, pools, etc., particularly on clay 
soils. 

The season of the year during which sheep may become 
infested is generally believed to be the late summer and 
autumn months, but it extends into the winter in wet open 
seasons. The period which elapses between the picking up of 
the encysted stage and the development of the fluke to egg- 
laying matuiity does not appear to have been carefully 
investigated hitherto. As a result of certain prelminary 

* In tliis paper, liver rot of sheep is linoited in its application to cover 
only disease due to infestation with Fasciola he-patica. Infestation by 
DicTomBlmm dendrUimm appears to occur only rarely witiiin the British 
Isles, and the writer has h^ no opportunity of stiid\dng its control. 
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obserYatioBS, the writer believes that this phase of deYelopment 
occupies a period of about ten weeks. We may assumes then^ for 
the purposes of control, that flukes picked up during the late 
snminer will mature to the egg-lajdng stage early in October, 
and that those picked up later will have matured by April 1. 
Future work may necessitate a modification of this view which 
is simply accepted as a working hypothesis. 

It should be noted that cattle and rabbits may be infested 
with flukes and become, therefore, distributors of eggs. Con- 
siderable numbers of cattle harbour flukes without showing 
marked evidence of disease. Dmhig liver rot epidemics, many 
rabbits die in affected areas as a result of infestation, but the 
writer believes that, in the great majority of cases, their death 
occurs before the flukes have reached the egg-laying stage. 
It is ver}^ probable that cattle and rabbits play a much smaller 
part in the distribution of eggs than do sheep. 

General Principle Applicable to the Ctontrol of liver Rot. — 

(1) It is obvious that sheep and cattle should be kept away from 
land on which they may become infested. Very often this is 
impossible, and the fluke must be attacked at vulnerable 
points in the cycle of its life history. 

(2) Since the fresh-water snails, mentioned above, must be 
available before the liver fluke can multiply and spread, 
steps may be taken to destroy them. 

(3) Attempts may be made to destroy the fluke 'witliin the 
sheep and other hosts, thus preventing the distribution of eggs 
and the propagation of the parasite. 

It will be appreciated that any or all of these principles should 
be applied wherever possible. The third necessitates the use of 
anthelmintic drugs and success will depend on the efficiency 
of the system of dosage adopted. It must be realized also that 
such dosage must be comprehensive and not limited to any 
group or species in a community of infested animals. In- 
vestigations have, been concerned, chiefly, with the practical 
application of the second and third principles mentioned 
above. 


Apmuoatioh of the Gekebah Pbihciples Ehhhciateb 

Above 

'■^-(l)vA¥OiiaEI» of laf^fcation,— Since theoarliest days, it has 
'\b^/jreTOgm2ed that low-lying damp land, especially on' clay 
is "dan^rous"’ as regards fluke infestation. Un- 
douhledly catrod by liver rot has ^been ' minimiz ed ' by 
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keeping sheep from snoli land. This precaution, wMcii greatly 
reduces the valne of so many grazings and renders others 
valueless for sheep, caimot, however, be widely observed. It 
may be possible, by means of fencing, to cut off small dangerous 
portions of fields which are otherwise sound. Feiicing-ont has 
een adopted with a certain degree of success, but, obviously, 
this is a method which can only be applied on a limited 
type of grazing. 

(2) Destaiction o£ the Snails. — {a) The Value of Certain 
Birds, — Certain birds, ducks and lapwings in particular, make 
fresh-water snails part of their diet. Where practicable, flocks 
of ducks may be given free range over damp pasture and the 
lapwing should certainly be protected. 

(6) The Value of Drainage . — ^Efficient drainage has been re- 
cognized as, perhaps, the best method of reducing the number of 
snails on any pasture, and it will be generally agreed that drain- 
age is the greatest need of large areas of land in these islands. 
Certainly the prosecution of many drainage schemes is costly 
and each field presents its own particular difficulties of levels 
and outflow, but, quite apart from the opening up of new drains, 
proper attention to existing waterways can considerably 
increase the value of many pastures and, incidentally, reduce 
the number of snails on the adjoining land. On many occasions, 
the flooding of an area of land in the vicinity of a partially- 
blocked ditch or drain, or a ditch whose sides have been 
broken down, has been responsible for the infestation of many 
sheep. If ditches are cut with straight or steep edges, and 
thereafter kept clear and the edges attended to, a reduction 
of the number of snails within that area may readily be effected. 

. (c) The Use of Copper Sulphate . — ^In the search for a sub- 
stance which would destroy the snail, without spoiliag the 
pasture or rendering it dangerous to stock, lime, salt and other 
materials were given a trial. None of these proved of value, 
but' the discovery that very dilute solutions of copper sulphate 
are particularly mimical to fresh-water snails opened up new 
possibilities. At the suggestion of Daubney, Walton made Ms 
first tests with copper sulphate, under field conditions, in 1921, 
continued Ms .work in 1923 and,' in conjunction with Jon«:, 
further extended it during 1925. 

These researches have convincingly shown that the proper 
application of copier sulphate is a cheap mxd praoMcal method 
of wiping out the snaE population of the area covei»d. The 
sulphate has been employed in three different mannora. 
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Soloticiis may be sprayed over the area by means of a macMne; 
either one of the large horse-drawn implements used to spray 
potato crops or to destroy charlock, or by one of the '' knap- 
sack ” type employed by horticulturists* The strength of 
solution selected depends on the nature of the area to be 
sprayed. On fairly dry land, | per cent, solution should be 
liberally applied that the whole area may be thoroughly 
wetted* On partially flooded land solutions of 1 per cent, , or 
2 per cent, should be used to allow for the further dilution 
wMch must occur before contact with the snail is effected. A 
smaller quantity per acre would sufSce in this case. The amount 
of solution must also vary with the degree of protection afforded 
by herbage, being greater where the grass is long. Walton 
foiuid amounts varying from 80 to 137 gallons per acre sufficient. 
Sprays may be used under a variety of conditions but the 
rather general absence, in affected districts, of suitable 
apparatus limits their use. 

As a dust, one part of finely-ground copper sulphate to four 
parts of china clay, an efficient dressing may be apphed to small 
areas — the sides of ditches, etc. 

The broadcast sowing of finely-ground copper sulphate 
mixed with dry sand appears to be an admirable mode of 
application. Walton and Jones found mixtures of four and of 
eight parts of sand to one of the sulphate efficient when sown 
at the rate of IJ and 2|- cwt, per acre respectively. These 
broadcast mixtures appear to be applicable to all types of 

danger spots and areas. 

Copper sulphate dressings may be applied at any season but, 
very probably, their use during the month of June will be 
attended with, greatest advantage. After an application, a 
careful watch should be maintained to determine whether 
snails have re-entered the area by migration or by carriage in 
water. Korris has shown that sheep may be allowed to graze 
aprayed pasture after seven days. Following a dust or broadcast 
application, it appears advisable to keep stock from the treated 
land until rain has fallen. 

Despite the fact that more than four years have elapsed 
smce the value of copper sulphate was demonstrated, it cannot 
be said that this method is widely used to control the ravages 
of liver rot. It would appear that one reason for its partial 
faiiire' to meet the case is that, at the season of the year when 
the use of copper sulphate is attended with most advantage, 
tibe sfcnulus of being face to face with the disease is absent. 
l%ir b© made te ccm^def, md apply active control 
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measures during the summer months. As the season during 
which they frequently experience loss approaches, their 
thoughts may more easily be directed to the control of the 
disease. 

(S) Destaictioii of the Liver Fluke Within the Sheep ani 
Other Mammal Hosts. — (a) The Use of Carbon fetracMoride in 
Sheep . — Investigations directed towards the finding of a dmgj 
wMch might be ti.sed in the destruction of the liver fluke infest- 
ing sheep, received relatively little attention, so far as these 
Islands are concerned, until the severe outbreak of 19 20-2 L 
Then a proprietary preparation of male fern named '' Danistol” 
was introduced from abroad. Sold in carefully-regulated doses 
ready for administration it gained favour as an efficient remedy. 

Liquid extract of male fern B.P. had been Mttle used within 
the British Isles until its value was investigated during 1924-25 
by the writer and by Norris. These researches showed that the 
drug could be employed provided reasonable care was 
exercised. During its extensive use that season, it was evident 
that certain factors affecting its toxicity were not properly 
imderstood and required investigation. Further work indicated 
that one factor was the age of the extract. Freshly prepared 
material is much more dangerous than old. 

Experiments conducted at this centre during 1925-26 
showed that pure carbon tetrachloride was highly efficient and 
very safe. The efficiency of dosage with 1 c.c. was established, 
and sheep, in the advanced ■ stages of liver rot, tolerated 
perfectly doses as large as 50 c.c. While this investigation 
was in progress, Norris, in Ireland, was working along similar 
lines. He did not have opportunity to pursue Ms research very 
far but obtained evidence of the efficiency and safety of the drug. 

It must be noted that the efficiency of these dimgs is limited, 
for it has been shown that they only destroy those flukes which 
are approaching maturity to the egg-la3flng stage, and those 
actually mature. Certain less mature forms escape. Thus, sheep 
wMch are infested with flukes .in various stages of development 
cease to pass eggs following dosage but, at the earliest, four 
weeks after treatment, eggs reappear in their droppings, ■ 

We must compare 'the apparent value of these three pre- 
parations — Danistol/’’ extract of male fem, and carbon 
tetrachloride — particularly from the points of view of 
efficiency, safety and economy, and' select [the most suitable. 
All have demonstrated high value in destroying mature, and, 
almost mature, flukes, and each has failed, in a degree at least 
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approximately equals to destroy less mature forms. DanistoF' 
is acknowledged to be ''safe.’’ Extract of male fern has a 
safety factor too small to permit that degree of error which is 
liable to creep in when large numbers are treated. The range of 
safety when carbon tetrachloride is employed is so wide that 
this drug may be used with confidence. The cost of “ Daiiistol ” 
places it at a serious disadvantage and discourages con- 
siderably its use to " treat/’ let alone to " control/’ liver rot 
of sheep. The cost of extract of male fern is much smaler, but 
considerably greater than that of carbon tetrachloride, which 
involved the expenditure of but one or tw’-o pence per head 
each treatment* It may be added that the employment of 
carbon tetrachloride necessitates dosage on one morning only, 
whereas each of the other drugs must be administered on two 
consecutive days. 

It is evident that carbon tetrachloride is by far the most 
valuable drug. Eminently suitable for the dosage of large 
numbers of sheep at intervals, it provides a means to MU all 
the flukes infesting even large flocks before they reach maturity 
to tie egg-lajdng stage, thus preventing the distribution of eggs 
and the spread of liver rot. 

The administration recommended is a single dose of 1 c.c. of 
fure carbon tetrachloride in soft gelatine capsule. It is the 
writer’s practice to prepare the sheep for dosage by removing 
them from pasture in the late afternoon of the previous day. 
This preliminary period of starvation may, however, be omitted, 
as it does not appear to affect the efficiency of the administra- 
tion. In either case the sheep may be sent to pasture 
immediately after the capsule has been given. This mode of 
treatment has been found efficient for sheep up to 140 Ib.weight. 
and it is probable that its range of efficiency is much greater. 
Since this dosage destroys only those flukes which are mature 
mr approaching maturity, it is necessary to redose after a period. 
Then those flukes which previously escaped, and have in the 
interval .reached a stage of development at which they may be 
availed by the drag, will be destroyed. The evidence at present 
available indicates that this interval should be one of about 
four weeks. Bosage of a flock at monthly intervals during the 
'»ason when flukes may mature would, therefore, prevent the 
deposit' of eggs on the pasture. 

The extent to which this drug is employed in future years to 
.prevent the outbreak of epidemics of liver rot must depend 
Mpm the realization by farmers in those districts which are 
; the dise^; pf feasibility of mateiially re^Juewg 
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one simple measure their current loss from the disease and 
at the same time lessening its future incidence. 

It must be realized that each administration to an affected 
sheep of an efficient drag is, in itself, a general control measure 
apart altogether from the treatment aspect. Such administra^ 
tion decreases the number of eggs which are distributed, 
decreases the opportunity for snail infestation and, therefore, 
the chance of stock becoming infested with flukes. In addition 
to those members of a flock which show evidence of infestation, 
it must be remembered that many others, if not all, are likely 
to be harbouihig flulres and distributing eggs. These 'con- 
siderations make it obvious that mass treatment (dosage of whole 
flocks, not of individual sheep) should be adopted and that such 
treatment is a means of control. The tendency to dose only the 
obviously affected sheep of a flock should be combated by pointing 
out the great advantages of mass treatment. The low cost of carbon 
tetrachloride makes this mass mode of treatment very sound* 
economically. 

The actual system of dosage adopted must depend upon 
several conditions relating to the incidence of the disease and 
the opportunities for th^ collection of sheep on each individual 
farm. On the great majority of those farms which regularly 
have small losses, and frequently large ones, it would be 
advisable and easily practicable to dose every sheep at monthly 
intervals each year, commencing at the beginning of October 
and ending early in April. Under such a system the farmer 
might be assured that Ms loss from liver rot (other than firom 
acute^’ cases, wMch must soon disappear where such a system 
is practised) would be cut out. Each year,/ fewer and fewer 
snails would have opportunity to become propagators of the 
disease. He might well look forward to the time when dosage 
at such regular intervals, at least following normal summers, 
would be unnecessary. 

Follomng wet summer seasons, dosage at monthly intervals 
should always be carried out on farms which suffer any loss from 
liver rot. There may be seriously menaced farms on wMch 
difficulties of collection or other considerations make it reason- 
able to vary the system after normal seasons to dosage at in- 
tervals of two months. On less seriously affected farms, it might 
be reduced to dosage on two occasions, probably once early in 
December and again in March. 

When the existence of liver rot is detected in a flock, every 
member should be dosed at once, and tMs treatment re|mated 
at monthly intervals until the whole of the originai 'infestation 

2b 
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luis certainly been cleared. If, after diagnosis, opportunity for 
infestation still exists, the monthly admiiiistTations sliouM be 
coiitiiiiied until April. 

(b) The Use of Drugs m Other Animals . — The study of the 
value of drugs in the destruction of liver flukes infesting 
cattle has not reached the stage which will permit the re- 
coiiimeiiclation of systems of dosage comparable with those 
recomiiieiided for sheep. Norris found certain closes of male 
fern of value, and '' Banistol/' given in the doses recommended 
liy the maiiiifactiirers, also appears an efficient remedy. Carbon 
teti'Achloride appears to be rather a dangerous drug for cattle 
and cannot, at present, be recommended. 

The pi’c.n'eiition of the scattering of eggs by infested rabbits 
ill list be at'teriipted along different lines. We cannot induce 
them to come to a fold for periodic dosage ! Euthless destruction 
must be advised and should be practised. 

Suainaary. — From the ea.rliest times, disastrous epidemics of 
liver rot, such as those of 1879-80, 1920-21, and 1024-25, have 
caused widesi)read and serious loss to British flockmasters. In 
many districts, loss from this disease, occurs even in normal 
seasons, and even though the proportion of sheep affected may 
not be large the total anmial loss to the nation is serious. 

Although there are still gaps in our kiiowiedge, it is now 
possible to recommend satisfactory measures, not only for the 
treatment of affected sheep, but also for the prevention of 
infestation and for the control of the disease, vffich if generally 
adopted would remove the pest from the list of serious menaces. 
These recommendations are discussed in the foregoing pages 
and may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) Keei) sheep from land which is, or is likely to be, infested 
with the snails which act as the intermediate host of the 
cominon liver fluke. 

(2) Drain wet land and open up ditches, keeping their sides 
as clean and vertical as possible. 

(3) Protect such birds as the lapwing. 

' (4) Dress snail- infested land wdth copper sulphate. 

(5) Administer carbon tetrachloride to sheep under a system ' 
’which will prevent loss from the disease and also diminish 
or even prevent the distribution of eggs of the liver 
fluke. 

fS^Keep down, rabbits and have infested cattle treated. 

Particular consideration has been given to two of these 
recoinmeiidations, the fourth and fifth stated above. Carbon 
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tetracliloricle must not be regarded simply as a drug of value 
in the treatment of sheep obviously affected with liver rot. It 
has a much higher value, and should be employed to reduce or 
eliminate general infestation, both current and future. It is 
now the duty of all interested to aid the application of the 
measures, recommended by those engaged in the study of the 
control of this disease, that the disastrous results which must, 
otherwise, follow^ in the wake of future wet summer and autumn 
seasons may be avoided. 

Postscript. — ^Since the above w^as written, observations on 
the use of carbon tetrachloride in the 'treatment’" of some 
20,000 sheep, located in many counties in these Islands, have 
been made and reported to the writer. The dosage recom- 
mended' (1 c.c, of carbon tetrachloride) has caused' the death of 
sheep m certain flocks fed> on artificial food or folded on special 
crops. Excellent results have been obtained with sheep 
grazing natural pasture, and the administration of very large 
doses to such sheep has produced only transient effects. 
Until further investigation has explained this remarkable 
difference it is advisable to dose only a few representative 
members of the flock, particularly if not on free range, 
in the first place. Should these subjects show no illness, 
dosage of the wff ole flock may be undertaken wdth safety. 
If, however, the administration has caused serious illness in 
any of these sheep, a preparation of male fern "should be 
employed. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARP 
ADVERTISEMENTS : 

POSITION OF HOME PRODUCE 
The advertisements issued by the Empire Marketing Board 
are attracting considerable attention. The general policy of 
the Board in this matter is to sensitize public opinion in favour 
of the purchase of Empire foodstuffs, first of home origin, when 
supplies are available, and then from overseas. Following 
representations made by the Ministry in regard to the direct 
advertisement of home products, five of the nine advertise- 
ments in the series inserted by the Board in leading popular 
newspapers during the months of Jmie and July were devoted 
exclusively to home products ; three dealing with milk and 
dairy products are here reproduced. It will be seen that 
0-reat Britain is now receiving an appreciable share of attention 
in this branch of the Board’s activities. 

For obvious reasons, a particular brand of any commodity 
cannot be advertised from Government funds unless it has 
national status and significance. The Ministry, after consulta- 
tion with the National Farmers’ Union, has secured 5he 
sanction of the Board to the principle that where an organiza- 
tion is open for membership to all producers of the commodity 
concerned and exercises an efficient measure of control over 
grading, packing and marking, it is proper to make mention 
of its brand or trademark in appropriate advertisements issued 
by the Empire Marketing Board. The British Glasshouse 
Produce Marketing Association and the Cheshire Cheese 
Federation fulfil these conditions, and their trademarks are 
specifically mentioned in two of the advertisements referred to. 

Other special steps on behalf of home produce include the 
release of a very large coloured poster, of a simple and direct 
character, in favour of English soft fruits and salads ; other 
posters are in course of preparation. 

Within recent years, advertising has become a tremendous 
force in selling. Indeed, it is said in the business world that 
he who advertises succeeds ; he who does not is advertised by 
the Official Receiver. Lookmg away from the individual, the 
task before British producers, as a whole, is clearly that of 
directing active demand to British produce in the British 
market. The spur of advertising cannot, however, give best 
rmults, . and may even be ineffective, unless applied to the 
sale' of standardized and branded goods. This has been duly 
re^iz^' by produTOj*s of gla^house produce and of Cheshire 
cheme it is for home producers generally to devise ways and 
metes of f olowing the lead' thus ^glvte. , 




BUY EMPIRE PRODUCE 


from Home and Overseas 


L*FD BY THE EMPlBL'E MABKETING BOARD' 
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TO-BAY’S PICK ^ 

a( the 

EMPIRE BASKET W 


MILK 

Jro?n 

HOME 

DAIRIES 


Give rhe family more milk and it will be lust as 
good as giving them more sunshine. Among all the 
cMerent kinds of food— -meat, fruit, vegetables, bread 
—milk stands alone and by itself— the one perfect 
food. It contains, perfectly blended and balanced, 
something of everything that is needed for bodily 
warmth and weight and strength and growth. 

Now, in the height of summer, all over Great 
Britain, the cows are out on the pastures, cropping 
the sweetest, tenderest grass that grows anywhere on 
earth. British milk, the richest in the world, is at 
its best. 

Drink more Milk 

BUY 

EMPIRE PRODUCE 

frmn Home and Overseas 

'It THE EMPIRE MAHKETING BO At I 
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THE 
TALK AND 

When Mrs, John Bull goes out to 
fill the larder, she carries in her 
purse a power that sets men work- 
ing for her all over the world. 
There are tea millions of Mrs. 
John Bull— and because she must 
buy food for her family, farmers 
till the soli of a hundred countries, 
ships move in their thousands, 
wheels in their millions turn. 

She stands at the 
counter, and the 


MEN 

TALK., BUT- 

power in her purse begins to work; 
for the farmers dare not grow the 
food, nor the ships carry it, unless 
she— and the ten millions like her 
— ^will buy it. she says— and 

somewhere an industry falters- 
she says — and rich fields are 
turned by the plough, new fac- 
tories tower into the sky. 
“Empire, please!*’ she says— and a 
great Empire takes 
on new strength. 




BUT EMPIRE PRODUCE 

from Home and Overseas 


ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MAEKETINCBOASO 
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A CENSUS OF AN ACRE OF ROOTS 

THE RELATION OF REGULARITY AND DENSITY OF 
PLANTS TO YIELD PER ACRE 

J. Hukteb-Sshth, B.Sc., and H. Rhts Wieliaiis, B.Sc., 
Herts Institute of Agriculture. 

Introduetioil* — It lias^always been recognized that tiie 
yield of any particular crop depends to a certain extent on tlie 
density and regularity of the plants on the ground. Thus, the 
inspection of fields of wheat in the spring may lead farmers to 
express the opinion that the crop in one case is too thin, in 
another too thick and, in still another, too patchy ; and that 
the harvest results will be proportionately affected. In extreme 
cases, it may be decided that the prospects do not justify 
leaving the crop till harvest, and it is accordingly ploughed up. 
Such conclusions, whether with cereal or root crops, are arrived 
at as the result of experience, but it must be admitted that 
actual yields do not always confirm earlier pronouncements. 
There are, however, degrees of plant density, and of variation in 
density from place to place, which cannot be appraised by the 
eye ; such differences are either umiotieed or taken for granted. 
The extent and effect of these have recently been determined by 
Engiedow in the case of the wheat crop, and the principles on 
which these investigations were based are equally applicable to 
other crops. 

With roots a great deal of interest has centred round the 
question of their most profitable spacing in the field. Seed rate, 
distance between row^s, and interval between plant and plant 
in the row, have proved to be of great practical importance. 
It is generally recognized that with roots, as with corn and other 
crops, the average size of a single plant becomes less as the 
number of plants per acre is increased. Thus, to get the 
maximum possible yield from an acre, the plants must be so 
spaced as to give the most favourable combination of root size 
and number of plants to the acre. General discussion of this 
subject has naturally been in terms averages.” To say, how- 
ever, that the average weight of a beet for a ten-acre field is 1| lb. 
'is to say veiy little about the actual state of affairs in the crop. 
Altogether, apart from distance between rows and plants and 
average size of a single root, there is a separate spacing 
problem of immediate practical interest. 

^ problem may be grasped without difficulty by walking 
up , , of The rows in, a 'field of roots at any time Between 
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singling and harvest. The row may be roughly spaced out into 
equal lengths of about a yard by placing a walMng-stick on 
the ground at a number of places and counting the number of 
roots on each of these equal lengths. In the first yard, four beets 
may be found, in the next, two ; in the rest, five, and so on. 
Occasionally there will be found a yard-length with no plants 
at alL This may be where the horse hoe ran out and cut away 
the plants or where there were blanks from the start due to 
irregular seeding. Such a state of affairs leads one to ask what 
is the effect of such irregularities on the yield per acre. On the 
average, will a yard with five plants yield more than one with 
three plants or one with four plants ? If we could grow beet or 
mangold crops with plants absolutely regularly arranged at 
two to the yard, or three or four, etc., this question might 
soon be answered. But, in practice, rigid regularity is never 
attained. There are always some places where the plants stand 
unusually thick, always some which are unusually thin, and 
always some blanks. What we require to know is the relative 
proportions of the thick, thin, and empty places in a typical 
field crop. 

To appreciate these considerations fully it is essential to 
think of a field crop as made up of a vast number of small 
lengths, say yard-lengths, of rows. With plants in rows at 
22 in. apart, and a cost of, say, £20 to be borne in growing an 
acre of sugar beet, there will be a charge of approximately one 
halfpenny to be debited against each yard-length. An acre of 
such row^s may be looked on as made up of several thousand 
separate yard-lengths and the final result, in yield per acre, 
is the sum of the weights obtained from each of these units. 
On the one hand, the expenditure per unit is the same, on the 
other, the return per unit may show considerable variation. It 
is, therefore, desirable to know how many of the component 
lengths give the fullest possible crop, how many give no returns, 
and so on. 

Sugar Beet. — The experiment to be described was made on a 
typical field of sugar beet at the Herts Institute in 1926, The 
soil shows considerable variation over the field and consists of 
veins of gravel, loam and clay loam which rim across the rows. 
The ground was subsoiled, dunged and a complete dressing of' 
artificials applied before seeding. Seed was' sown on April 22 
at the rate of 20 lb. per acre on the flat ; ,the rows were 22 m, 
apart; the crop jielded just under 12 tons ofwashedbeet per acre. 

For a perfect test of the matter under discussion it would be^ 
necessary to divide a whole area into yard-lengths of roWj 
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count tlie plants on every yard, and finally weigh, the produce 
from every yard. This very big task may be reduced by drawing 
'' sample lengths '' in an approved way. Such a sampling 
procedure has been employed on crops of wheat* and barley,*}” 
and was adopted in the case of the beet crop under investigation. 
Counting was carried out before singling, after singling, and at 
harvest. The counts give a measure of the “ plant population 
of the crop much as, when a census ’’ is taken, the distribution 
of the population of the countr^^ is determined. 

The Plants before Singling, — As sown, the plants stand very 
close and it was necessary to count them on sample lengths 
of one foot of row. For the whole area, the average number of 
plants per foot was twelve, i.e., the average spacing was one 
plant to every inch. TMs average value, liow’'ever, does not 
disclose two interesting facts brought out by the counted 
samples. The average thickness of the plant was by no means 
the same for different rows. Thus on one row there was an 
average of eight and a-half plants per foot, on another fourteen 
plants. From what is known of common drill defects, it may 
probably be assumed that the difference was brought about by 
two spouts of the diili distributing seeds at very different rates. 
Where, as in sugar beet, regularity of plant is very important, 
the need for an improved drill deserves attention. 

More important than average differences between two rows 
was the irregularity of the plant from point to point of the field. 
On some one-foot lengths there were two seedling plants, on 
others twenty, on others six, and so on. By aggregating all 
sample, foot-lengths containing the same number of plants we 
may perceive what proportion of the whole area carried plants 
at the rate of two per foot, or six per foot, or thirteen per foot, 
and so on. It vill be realized that all the lengths with, say, 
seven plants', per foot were not situated close together but 
scattered over the field. 

The “ make-up ” of the area before .singfing was in round 
terms as follows : — 

Plants per ft. 

On an aggregate of one-fifth of the area there were from 0 to 6 

' JJ 99 99 *7 to 10 

S’* 99 99 99 1 1 to 14 

39 39 99 99 15 tO 20 

99 99 99 93 21 to 49 

* Engledow, F. L. : “A Census of an Acre of Com,'' Jour, of Agric. 

VoL'X'VI., 1926. 

t A Census of an Acre of Barley,'' Jmr, E.A,S,E., 1927. ' 
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TIaiis a plant ’’ of beet, pronounced eminently satisfactory 
from the farmer’s point of view, proved, on examination, to 
be extremely kregular. Similar results have been obtained 
with com crops, irregularity in seeding being largely respon- 
sible in each case. Imperfections in the drill, in conjunction 
with unevenness in the seed bed, are doubtless the two main 
causal factors. Without attaching special importance to the 
figures, we may conclude that this field of beet, though 
presenting a pleasing appearance to the ''practical ” man, 
had in reality a very irregular distribution of plants. Obser- 
vations suggest that beet crops in general are no less irregular. 

After Singling and Horse Hoeing . — ^At this stage, the length 
of row^ sampled wsls 9 feet, and the figures to be given w^ere 
based on 200 such samples. In no crop should the final 
regularity of the plants be greater than in sugar beet, for 
great care is exercised at all the stages, including singling. 

For the w^hole area there was an average of 7*7 plants per 
9 feet, i.6., an average spacing of 14 inches between plant 
and plant. As before, two important kinds of irregularity 
w^ere found. For one row of plants the average spacing 
between plant and plant was 12*8 inches ; for another row it was 
15*6 inches, and so on. This difference must probably be set down 
to the difference in Judgment of tw'o men engaged in singling. 
It is significantly great, and suggests the need for precision in 
singling. Presenting the area in five roughly equal aggregates 
as before, it may be said that the following distances 
from plant to plant were about equally common over the 
whole area : — 

From 54 to 18 inches ; 15|- inches ; 13| inches ; 12 inches ; 
from 11 to 8 inches. 

The singled crop was thus decidedly irregular. To decide 
how far horse hoeings W'ere responsible for gaps and irregu- 
larities, separate counts would have to be made after each 
hoeing, and this will be done in future investigations. It is 
interesting to note, that the ''doubles” (tw^o plants at one 
point) amounted to 10 per cent, of the total number of plants. 
This statistical result deserves special mention as more than 
ordinary care was taken in singling, and farmer visitors 
commented most favourably on, the success attained in this 
respect. Apparently a much higher standard of , efficiency 
could, with advantage, be aimed at, ' 

At Harvest. — As the season advanced, the crop presented 
a very , attractive appearance, although one could not ^ but 
notice the spectacular display made by a number of roots 
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wHeli had ran to seed. The counts, however, proved that 
appearances were deceptive as only 3 per cent, of the roots 
had bolted. 

The nuiiiher of roots actually lifted averaged 7*5 per 9 foot 
length — a very small reduction on the number present after 
the last horse hoeings. At individual points on the field the 
number varied from 2 up to 11 per 9 foot length. For sim- 
plicity we may group the number from 2 to 11 in pairs, and 
consider what proportion of the field carried 2 or 3 plants per 
9 foot lengths, what proportion 4 or 5, and so on ; and, in 
addition, the average size of the beet and the rate of yield 
for these separate proportions of the whole area. Table I 
presents the facts. 

TABLE I. — SuGAB Beet 


Number of 
plants per 

9 ft. length 

i Approximate 
' distance 
i from plant 
to plant 

Aggregated 
proportion 
of field 

Average 
weight of a 
root 

(lb.) 

Equivalent 
yield per 
acre 
(tons) 

2-3 

43 in. 

2 per cent. 

2*6 

8*6 

4-5 

24 „ 

10 „ 

; 2-1 

11*5 

e-7 

16 „ 

m 

i 1-9 

14*6 

8-9 

1 m „ 

49 „ 

’ 1*5 

15*1 

10-11 

i 10 „ 

10-J „ 

i 1*4 

i 16*1 


On these figures, the average yield for the whole area is 
14*6 tons and the average weight of a single beet is 1*65 lb. 
The yield as determined by weighing 16 plots, each one- 
twentieth acre, straight off the fiield proved to be 16*4 tons per 
acre. The difference between the two yields is doubtless due 
in large measure to the fact that the roots from the “ sample 
lengths were partially cleaned before being weighed. 

No serious attention can be paid to yields at the rate of 
8*6 tons from 2 per cent, of the area and 16*1 tons from 10 J per 
cent, of the' area, as these represent small proportions of the 
whole area. It may, however, be suggestive that the yield 
per acre rose rapidly up to a certain density of the plants on 
the ground, and thereafter very slowly. On this supposition, 
only 12 per cent, of the area, namely, that portion with from 
2-5 plants per 9 foot length, was substantially less productive 
'^tihan it should have been through lack of plants. 

Prom the results obtained in this investigation there 
is one general inference which is justifiable. As the 
distsmce between plant and plant diminishes, the average 
weight nf a single beet also grows less ; , but the number of 
' |»r mm naturally increases. As" the figures show, there 
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is a steady increase in rate of yield witli lessening distance 
from plant to plant. TMs is the fact of immediate practical 
importance. It suggests that in this crop of beet — and possibly 
in many others — a bigger jield might have been obtained by 
ensuring more plants per acre. With plants imiformly at 
12| in. apart over an acre, the jrield would have been 15-1 
tons instead of 14*6 tons. The difference — ^half a ton — ^is not 
to be despised in a valuable crop like sugar beet. Moreover, 
most growers would probably consider 12|- in. nndnly far 
apart for beets. The figures suggest that with plants uniformly 
at 9 ill. or even 10 in. a yet greater increase in yield might 
result. 

Probably also, had a shorter length been used from which 
to take the samples, i.e., less than 9 ft., it would have been 
found that the gaps and irregularities were greater than the 
numbers given suggest. It is broadly true that small and 
mid-sized roots have higher sugar percentage than the larger 
ones. To illustrate this point three samples of roots, 50 in 
each, were sorted out according to size and analysed with the 
foUowhag results. The analyses were kindly made by the 
Eothamsted Experimental Station. 

Average Weight of Roots Percentage of Sugar 

3 lb. 18-0 

2 lb. 18*7 

1 lb. 19*1 

Thus, it seems possible that the closer spaoings may not only 
secure a heavier crop but also a higher percentage of sugar. 

With rows 22 in. apart, a distance of 9 in. -10 in. from plant 
to plant would probably be regarded as satisfactory by most 
growers. This investigation suggests, however, that io practice 
the desired 9 or 10 in. is considerably exceeded, with con- 
sequent reduction in peid. In considering the spacing ' of 
beet, and, indeed, of all field crops, it is not only important 
to think in terms of averages, but also in terms of the many 
short lengths of plant row by which a field is made up. TMs 
mode of thought is particularly necessary in trying to ascert^ain 
how seed-bed preparation, sowing, singling, and hoeing may 
be so governed as to populate an acre evenly with that 
number of roots wMch wiU ensure the maximum monetary 
mtum. , 

MaagoM and Marrow-Stem 'EMe . — A similar investigation 
was made on a piece of mangoldb, adjoining the beet described 
above and similarly treated and manured. The rows .were 
■again 22 in. apart, but the rate of seeding^ was 8 lb. |»r acre. 
Before singling, the average number of plants per foot length 
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was found to be 4^6 compared with 12 in the beet crop. On 
an approximately equal (one-iifth) part of the area, the following 
iiiiiiibers of seedling plants were found : — 

0-1; 2-3: 4-5; 6-8: 9-21. 

It is apparent that, on at least two-fifths of the area, the 
'' plant ” was very thin (not more than three plants per foot). 

After singling and hoeing, irregularities w^ere found corre- 
sponding to those described for beet. In the case of the beet 
al 3 out 50 per cent, of the area had roots at the rate of 8-9 
per 9 foot of row, while the corresponding figure for mangolds' 
was 6 to 7. The average distance at harvest between man- 
gold plants was 16 in. How far the heavier seeding of the beet 
contributed to the greater number of beet plants per acre, 
compared with mangolds, is a matter for further investigation. 
It is possible that the present-da\' stimulus to make the 
best of the sugar beet crop may throw fresh light on long- 
standing practices in the culture of mangolds. 

The state of affairs at harvest will be appreciated from 
Table II, which may be imderstood from the erplanatioii 
given above for Table I. Simiiaiij", Table III gives the results 
at harvest from marrow-stem kale in the same field, but 
sown on ridges 27 in. apart and singled with less precision. 

T*LBLB II. — Maxgolds 


IS' limber oi ;Ap])roxmiate ; Aggregated ' A\'erage I Equivalent 
plants per ' distance j proportion i weight of a ! yield per 
9 ft. length , from plant i of field i root | acre 

j to plant ; (lb.) j (tons) 


ITiider 5 

‘(sav) 23*in. 

25 per cent. : 

4-2 

22*7 

0 

: ‘ IS „ 

; 23J „ ; 

3*4 

24*0 

7 

* 154 

: 24 „ ! 

3*3 

27*2 

8 

i 134 .. 

: 16 „ 1 

3-0 

28*3 

r~ii 

i 11 „ 

: 111- ■» 1 

2*6 

29-8 


TABLE III. — Marrow-Stem KAle 


ISliiiiaber of ! 
plants per 1 
9 ft. iengi'li I 

j 

Approximate j Aggregated 
distance | proportion 
from plant j of field 
to plant 1 

Average 
weight of 
stem and leaf 
(ib.) 

Equivalent 
yield per 
acre 
(tons) 

Under o ' 

25 in. 

i 

1 20 per cent. 

3*3 

134 

6-7 ^ 

1 ^ ,, 

1 30 

3*41 

21 

8-9* ' 

: 13 „ 

I 30 „ i 

2*93 

24 

'■ \ 10-11 
12-14 

i lOJ „ 
i 8 „ 

1 18 „ 

1 2 „ 

1 

j- 2*58 

26 
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Tile yield for mangolds and marrow-stem kale, calculated 
from these figures, is 25*7 tons and 21-| tons respectively. 
Tlie whole of the mangolds and kale from a measured area 
(about two acres of each) were weighed as they w^ere clamped 
or carted to the stock, and these weights indicated a ^deld of 
27 tons per acre for mangolds and 21 tons per acre for the 
kale. Reasoning in the manner adopted for the beet figures, 
it may be inferred that, with the plants uniformly at 11-12 
in. apart, and with no gaps in the rows, the yield of both 
crops might have been raised by about five tons per acre. 

Ill viewing the results of any agricultural experiment, an 
important reservation must be made. On a different soil 
and in a different season, the results also might have been 
different. But our concern here is not the detail of the actual 
figures. There are two essential points of interest. First, 
that ill root crops grown with care in the customary ma;nner, 
the plant is highly iiTegular. Then, as a consequence of this, 
the actual yield falls significantly below the maximum possible 
for the land and the year. Published results from investi- 
gations on fields of com reinforce these contentions in 
principle. It would appear from the results described that a 
full regular population of plants at a suitable spacing interval 
is worthy of special effort in fields of beet, mangolds, and 
marrow'-stem kale. 

For help and guidance in presenting the above results, the 
authors wish to place on record their most grateful thanks to 
Mr. F. L. Engledow, of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

*1* *l» 4* 

OBSERVATIONS ON SUBTERRANEAN 

CLOVER 

William Davies, M.Sc,, 

Welsh Plmit Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, 

SuBTERBAXEAXf clover {Trifolium subterraneum) has, during 
the past decade, become an important plant in the ^ economy 
of Australian grassland farming : its culture has been the 
subject of numerous observations, and a considerable amount 
of literature, having an important practical bearing thereon, 
has recently been published. Since 1920, its behaviour has 
been under continuous study at the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station, where it has, in many ways, proved to be a plant of 
great interest. 

The present paper is divided into two 'distinct'parts r, the, 
first reviews in a general way aome of ^ the more importaat 
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Australian and otter literature dealing with the agronomic 
cnlttire of tlie clover ; the second deals with results obtained 
at the Plant Breeding Station in the course of the last two 
years. The behaviour of this species during the earlier trials, 
viz., those of 1920-24, has already been reported upon by 
Stapledon and others ( 11 , 15 , 16 ).^ 

Description of the Pknl — Subterranean clover is a prostrate, 
softly hairy annual. The leaf has three heart-shaped leaflets 
and is on a fairly long stalk, the leaflets themselves being 
almost sessile. The two stipules at the base of each leaf stalk 
are roughly ovate with a short blunt tip. Both leaves and 
stipules are often flecked with red. 

The flowers are white or pinkish, there being from 3-5 flowers 
in the head ; each fertile flower gives rise to a single seeded 
pod. The flower stalks arise from the junction of stem and 
leaf, and at flowering time are shorter than the petioles, 
bearing individual flowers. After fertilization, however, they 
lengthen and become positively geotropic, turning down into 
the surface soil ; it is this characteristic burying of the seed 
which has given rise to the name subterranean clover. 
Fibrous outgrowths are at this time developed at the base of 
the calyx and serve as anchors ’’ for the seed head, probably 
also assisting in pulling the head into the soil. 

A single plant of subterranean clover is, under good 
conditions capable of spreading along the ground in all direc- 
tions, producing a dense mat of leafage covering a circle 3-4 ft. 
in diameter, w^Mlst individual runners may in extreme cases 
attain to a length of 6 ft. Under sward conditions the plants 
are normally smaller, but are invariably dense about the 
centre and flower most freely along the margin of the circle. 
The runners seldom, if ever, strike root at the nodes as in the 
case of w^hite clover. 

Paet I 

of literatBre. — Subterranean clover is according to 
Stokes (12) of European or of South- Asiatic origin. It is said 
to grow wild as a roadside plant in many parts of Europe, 
and in Britain is fairly widespread, but by no means abundant, 
occurring on many thin dry soils and on poor swards. The 
British variety seems to be a smaller and less vigorous plant 
than that grown from Australian seed, although ' it is not 
known how far this may be due to a difference in strain, and 
how far to general ecological factors such as soil and manurial 
' ^treatmente. The Australian variety seems to' have been 

refer to bibKc^raphy atend of the article,. 
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originally derived from Europe, having been imported into the 
Cominonwealtli as an impurity in agricultural seeds. So 
far as is known the introduction took place during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, being recorded in Victoria 
as a naturalized alien in 1887-88.'^ At first the plant was 
considered useful only as a suppressor of undesirable annuals, 
but during more .recent years it has become better known 
and is now regarded as an important pasture plant. It is 
wddeiy grown on the main coastal vegetation belt of Western 
Australia, South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, and New 
South Wales. Deem (4) has reported that he did not find the 
clover growing in New South Wales or in Queensland, but 
its culture has already been begun in the former country, as 
is evidenced by the writings of Whittet (14). 

Agricultural Value. — Subterranean clover is claimed to be a 
most valuable plant in Australia on almost every soil type 
where the annual rainfall is above 20 inches. It attains its 
greatest relative value, however, on second-class land and on 
hilly or stony ground ; Mullett (7) expresses the view that on 
first-class land it may oust both alsike and white clovers, 
species that he considers superior to it. Subterranean clover 
yields abundant and palatable pasturage, and according to 
Brunning (3) produces hay of a valuable kind. Palatable to 
both cattle and sheep in the green succulent state, Deem (4) 
and Brunning (3) claim that stock will eat and thrive on the 
old stems and unburied seed heads after the leafage has died 
down. 

Much of the Australian literature emphasizes the weed- 
suppressing capacity of the clover, ' as well as its ground- 
holding power once it has firmly established itself, Quinlan, 
quoted by Brumiing (3), considering that once established on 
some soil types its eradication is difficult if not impossible.f 

Many writers, including Spafford (8, ' 9), claim that 
subterranean clover can be .inoculated successfully into old 
grassland without previous ploughing ; liberal dressings of 
superphosphate appear, however, to be essential to its success 

* TMs miommtion was' kiadly coinmunicated to Professor Stapledon 
by Dr. William Laidlow, of the National Herbarinin, Victoria. 

t Subterranean clover sown in 1920 on the Plant Breeding Station 
was found to be present, althoxigh of course in quite small quantities, 
in the sward in 1926, having, withstood two ploughing in the mter- 
vening years. This, field had been ploughed up in 1921 and used a 
seed-production area for perennial tje-gmm. It was ' reploughed in 
1925 to be put down to a seeds mixture which was in its first harvest 
year in 1926. 
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iiRcler siicii conditions/" TMs method seems worthy of 
extensive trial under British conditions ; such a system, if 
successful, would increase very materially the productivity of 
many of our grasslands, especially during the winter and 
spring months. 

The value of this clover in the suppression of bracken is 
indicated bj^Mullett (7), who states that if the bracken be cut, 
and subterranean clover, assisted by the liberal use of super- 
phosphate, successfully established in its place, the fern can 
be cleared or at least lessened in amount. If an early estab- 
lishment is ensured, vdth a- consequent rapid growth of clover, 
this, assisted by the trampling hy stock, will help to suppress 
the j-'ouiig ferns ; grazing animals will also to a large extent 
eat the succulent young fronds when seeking the highly 
palatable clover. 

According to records in Australian works the total failure 
of this species as an economic plant would appear to occur 
only under the following conditions : — 

(i) Where the rainfall is too low. Brunning (3) and others 
agree that less than 20 inches of rain per annum is too low for 
its ' successful growth. Reports from the Texas (U.S.A.) 
Station (5) also indicate that the clover is not a drought 
resister and is unable to re-seed itself when the ground 
becomes hard and caked. 

(ii) On the heavy black soils of South Australia (10). 

Seeding : (a) Time of Seeding . — ^The solution of this problem 
in Australia seems to be to sow before the advent of the 
autumnal rains ; a good tilth is possible at the close of the 
dry season, and if sown at this time the seed will germinate 
readily at the first rains, establishing itself quickly and 
throwing up a good deal of fodder on to which stock can be 
turned in early spring. If allowed temporary freedom from 
grazing at flowering time, the plant is able to re-seed itself 
successfully before the dry season is far advanced. These 
seeds lie dormant during the dry^ period, germinating in the 
following autumn. In this manner the hie cycle may be 
continued indefinitely, provided that the ecological and 
other conditions are suitable. ■ 

Experiments conducted in Texas by Leidigh (5) confirm 
in general the results from Australia, but show in addition 
that the clover remains winter green at the low temperature of 
;T8°E. This, is somewhat below our average winter temperatures 

* See alsQ footnote on p. 461 • 
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in Western Britainj although, our grass minima often fall 
below 20*^^. (Aberystwyth), and under these conditions the 
plant has proved to be among the most frost-'resistant of all 
species. 

Stokes (12) reporting upon the behaviour of the plant in 
Florida (U.S.A.) states that autumn sowings have been 
successful on lowland country, but a similar sowing date 
applied to conditions in the pine lands of Florida was a total 
failure in two consecutive years. It is pr#bahle that we have 
here differences of climate analogous to those exhibited when 
British and Australian conditions are compared. In Australia 
an autumn sowing is the best, and it is conceivable that 
climatic conditions in the lowlands of Florida are of a some- 
what similar nature to those obtaining in Australia and that 
thus late autumn sowings may be successful there. The 
Aberystwyth trials already reported upon,^ as well as those 
to be discussed in the latter part of this paper, have shown 
that in Britain the date of sowing must be considerably earlier 
in the season in order to ensure the establishment of a strong 
plant, that is, one sufficiently vigorous to withstand the 
winter. Growth conditions in the pine lands of Florida are 
presumably more severe than the lowland conditions in that 
State, and hence it would seem that an earlier sowing date is 
necessary in order to produce well-established plants to with- 
stand the adversity of a more rigorous winter. 

(6) Inclusion in Mixtures . — ^Muliett (7) writing of conditions' 
in Ihctoria (Australia) advocates the sowing of a mixture of 
subterranean clover with Paspalum grass {Paspalum dilutatuwi), 
the latter providing summer keep, while the clover can ' be 
depended upon to provide an abundance of winter ' fodder, 
the two plants being in this manner complementary to one 
another, Mullett also refers to the success in New Zealand 
of a mixture of English grasses plus Paspalum plus sub- 
terranean clover, pointing out that as the English grasses 
die back the resultant sward becomes dominated by the two 
other species. Spafford (8) has indicated that, in South 
Australia, a simple mixture of peremiial rye-grass with sub- 
terranean clover has been successful in the produc'tion of 
permanent leys of high productivity .f ' , ^ ^ 

* See Williams and Davies (16). 

t Professor Stapledon, who has recently retamed from a tour in 
Australia and New Zealand, informs the writer that he was much 
impressed by the excellent swards in the Auckland district of New 
Zealand, consisting either ahnO'St whoHy of subterranean clover and 

2p2 
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(c) Itf/'f:-'. of Sesclhig . — There seems to be considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the rate of seeding of the clover. 
Maim ( 6 ) advocates as much as 12 lb. per acre when sown 
alone, wlieieas Deem (4) states that the custom in the Mount 
Barker district of South Australia is to sow" 4-8 lb. per acre 
of cleaned seed, using a bushel per acre of oats as a nurse. 
Adams ( 1 ), on the other hand, advises the use of only 1 lb. 
per acre in Western Australia, w’Mlst indicating that as little 
as J lb. J3er acre cSii be used, if very careful grazing manage- 
ment is undertaken during the early harvest years. Adams 
strongly emphasizes the necessity of only light grazing during 
the first season, so as to ensure that a good initial establish- 
ment of the clover with abundant re-seeding shall take place. 

Seed Prodiictioil. — ^In Australia, paddocks are put up to 
seed in late sprrog. When the seed is ripe the paddock is either 
horse- or liand-raked, or more recently a special harvester is 
used. Not more than 70 to 80 per cent, of the seed heads 
are gathered even by the best of these methods, and hence 
the same paddocks can be put up to seed season after season 
without harming the stand of clover. The seed is cleaned out 
of the heads either by first chaffing and then using the 
usual hiilier, or latterly hj means of specially constructed 
thrashers. It is stated by Deem (4) that 300 lb. of cleaned 
seed per acre is considered a good 3 ield, w^ell-harvested seed 
selling on the farm at 2s. 6d. per lb. in 1925. (South Australia.) 

Manurial Treatment. — ^Phosphates appear to be highly 
beneficial to the growth of the clover, various writers 
advocating from | cwt. to 2 cwt. per acre of superphosphate, 
to wfiich, in Australia, it is said to respond better than to 
basic slag. Spafford (10) sa^^s superphosphate is essential 
under all conditions in the Commonwealth for the successful 
development of this species. The manure may be applied in 
the autumn on dry soils or in the spring on w^et soils, usually 
as a top dressing. ■ Mullett (7), advises the application of 2 cwrfc. 
superphosphate at seeding, time, followed by a biennial top 

Faspaliim or of subterranean clover and English grasses. The former 
combination, under proper management, affords abimdanc© of both 
winter and summer keep— the subterranean clover having the additional 
great advantage of very largely preventing the Paspalum from' 
becoming sod -bound. Prof. 'Stapledon’s experience, moreover, serves 
to emphasize further the extreme importance of the management 
factor in relation todhe proper establishment and utilization of this 
valuable clover. , ^ ' 
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dressing of 1-2 cwt. per acre, whereas Briinniiig (3) states 
that I to 1 cwt. per acre is sufficient."^ 

Eresiiiig and Selection. — ^Little attention seems to have 
been given to breeding work on subterranean clovei% but 
Adams (1) claims to have distinguished at least three main 
forms, classified by him as follows : — 

(a) Early Flowering. — strain with small leaves and. a 
high percentage of stem. The leaves have white markingSj 
often with red flecks. This form is said to be useful in the 
drier areas of Western Australia, being capable of maturing 
and setting seed early, thus completing the vegetative period 
before the drought, which sets in sooner than in many parts 
of the Continent. 

(b) Mid-semon Strain. — This is more leafy than the last, 
but has similar types of leaf markings ; it is said to be the 
one most generally grown in Australia. 

(c) Late Flowering Wenigup ”). — This flowers about a 
month later than the mid-season strain and is more vigorous in 
growth ; it can be readily distinguished by the absence of 
leaf markings. 

Observations made on plants of subterranean clover found 
growing wild about Aberystwyth show that they have both 
white and red leaf markings, and comparisons made on 10 
plants of these with 10 plants of the Australian variety, 
grown at the Station, have shown that the latter were not so 
pronouncedly leaf-marked as the former, indicating that the 
two lots belong to distinct strains. The following statement 
demonstrates the difference in degree of leaf markings in the 
plants studied : — 

WTiite leaf marks Red flecks 
(antliocyaBin) 

“Wild” ex -Aberystwyth .. 100 100 

Ex- Australian seed .... 59 12 


*' Professor Stapledon states that eases have come under liis notice 
in Western Australia where subterranean clover has 'been sown on 
semi-cleared land without any cultivations whatsoever, which when 
supported by light dressings of superphosphate have given rise to 
quite remarkable stands of immense value for sheep feed. He also 
states that since the recognition of the importance of, superphosphate' 
in connexion with the clover a considerable stimulus has been given 
to seed production and. that the average yield of di*essed se^ed per 
acre has very materially increased. This fact, together with the intro- 
duction of improved harvesting and thrashing macliines, has hmn 
largely responsible for subterranean clover now definitely ranking as 
a really valuable herbage plant of which the seed is an important 
commercial commodity. ■ ' , ' 
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Leidigh (5) refers to '' clystogamous ’’ seeds and in at least 
one instance claims to have found “ seed pods attached to 
the root of a suhterranean clover plant but without finding 
seeds inside the '' pods.” 

Diseases —Subterranean clover is fairly free from diseases, 
both those caused by insect and by fungus pests. In Australia 
occasional damage is caused by the lucerne flea {SmyntJmrus 
viridis) and also by the pea mite {Motophallus bicolor). 
According to the writings of Mullett (7) and of Spafford (8), 
heavy grazing of a pasture, or the spraying of a hay crop with 
arsenical or other sprays, is said to be means whereby these 
pests may he checked. Two root diseases, root-knot and 
rhizoctonia ” are reported upon by Stokes (12, 13). 

Paet II 

The Aberystwyth Trials, 1924 to 1926.~As a result of trials 
already reported upon by Williams and Davies (16) further 
plots of subterranean clover were broadcast at two sowing 
dates in 1924, alone and in a mixtiire with Italian rye-grass. 
Four one-twentieth acre plots were laid out as follows : — 

Lb. of seed per acre 

Date of sowing : April 25, 1924 June 16, 1924 

Number of plot : 1 2 3 4 

Subterranean clover .... 4 4 8 8 

Italian rye-grass . . . . — 14 — 14 

The experimental area had been ploughed in 1923 and 
repioughed in April, 1924; preparatory to the first sowing. 
By June, however, the unsown half had become very weedy, 
thistles {Garduus arvensis and Sonclins oleraceous) being 
especiSiy abundant, and this necessitated a thorough scari- 
fying of the surface before sowing the seeds. Scarifying did 
not, however, , Mil ofi the thistles, whose rapid spread was 
facilitated by reason of the wet summer of 1924. The take and 
establishment of the sown seeds were, however, satisfactory 
on all plots, bein^ possibly better on the earlier sown plots. 
All plots were lightly grazed during the autumn of 1924 and 
the spring of 1925, ‘\the clover in plots 1 and 2 providing more 
autumn keep but fess spring keep in those years than that 
on, plots ^3 and 4.* Sheep- grazed the area intermittently 
throughout the^ early ' summer, and the plots were not 
put up ” to hay ipntil June 6, 1925, the light hay crop being 
cut on June 30. The green- weight yields of subterranean 
clover in; the ha^y are given m, Table I. - ^ ^ 
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Table I.-- 

!i^ields of subtorranoan ^ 
grooii weigiite in lb. ptn 

(inver in tlie 1925 liay eii 
‘ acre {1st harvest yc^ar) 

Aver‘ag(5 

fc ; average 

IhJativ^ 


Plot 

11), |)er 
jrci’o 

groeii 
wei, gilts 

April sown 

1 Witiiout ryo-gra,ss 

29 

«»5 

2 With, rye-grass 

27 

0*5 

Juno sown 

3 Without ryo grass 

r>, 147 

;io()"0 


4 Witli rye-gims 

1,812 

35*2 


It will be seen that plot 3 (sown in June) had the highest 
aggregate yield in 1925 hay, contributing nearly three times 
as much clover as plot 4, and about 200 times a.iS much as 
plots 1 and 2 (sown in April). 

The April-sown plots had flowered freely in 1924, setting 
some seed which had germinated, but the majority of the 
young seedlings were unable to withstand the winter, self- 
seeding being too late to ensure the production of strong 
plants that could withstand the severe weather. Meanwhile 
the old plants derived from the April sowing laid died down. 
The 1925 hay on plots 1 and 2 thus contained only produce 
from the few self-sown clover plants that had overwintered 
successfully. These plants were, however, not vigorous enough 
to flower in profusion until well on in 1925, the seed being 
again set too late for production of strong seedlings for 
successful overwintering. This resulted in a still lesser amount 
of subterranean clover in the 1926 hay, and, judging from 
present appearances, there will be no plants on these plots 
in 1927. 

The June-sown plots, on the other hand, produced plants 
that were capable of overwintering, giving very material 
keep at mid-winter and in spring. Seeding was too late for 
flowering to take place in 1924 ; thus the plants acted as 
winter annuals, growing vegetatively throughout the winter 
and flowering freely in June of the first harvest year. Seed 
was set which germinated in early July, again producing 
plants sufficiently strong to withstand the winter. The cycle 
was repeated in 1925-26, the buried seed germinating 
abundantly after the heavy rains of mid-July, 1926. In 
West Wales, therefore, a June sowing of subterranean clover 
is capable of producing plants that can act as typical winter 
annuals, whereas an earlier sowing has the tendency to form 
plants all or most of which attempt to flower and set seed 
during the seeding year. Sowings made about June or early 
July will thus produce abundant winter pasturage, and at 
the same time the plants may act in a way as perennials in 
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that they form permanent elements in the sward by means 
of a succession of re-seedings. 

Tabub II, — ^Percentage yield of subterranean clover in. liay. 

Gut July 9, 1926 (2nd bar\ 0 -_t year) 

Average of plots 1 and 2, April sown, 14 per cent. 

,, „ 3 „ 4, June „ 30*5 „ 

Counts made of the number of seedlings found on the 
various plots in September, 1926, when most of the 1926 seed 
had germinated reveal that the number of plants from the 
original June sowings had substantially increased. ' 

Table III.—Average number of plants of subterranean clover per 
10 readings ( — 2|- sq, ft.) analyzed September 14, 1926 (2nd liar est year) 
Plot " Number of plants 

^ ' ■ * * * ‘ ‘ ‘ * ' ■ ■ 2 j April, 1924, sowings 

^ ' ■ • • y ‘ * 953 ]- 1^24, sowings 

On plot 4 an average of 958 seedlings per 2|- square feeri^ 
were counted, and this is equivalent to a seeding of upwards 
of 220 lb. per acre. Plot 3 had an average count of 475 plants 
for a similar area, equivalent to a seeding of over 109 lb. 
per acre, whereas plots 1 and 2 only carried an average of 
about two plants per 2-| square feet, representhig a seeding of 
less than | lb. per aGre.*j‘ 

It is difficult to assign the reason for the lesser number of 
plants on plot 3 as compared with plot 4 ; in 1925 the position 
was the reverse (see Table I), subterranean clover being an 
altogether denser stand on plot 3, although this was no doubt 
in great part due to the larger individual plants on this plot, 
a fact wffiich can be explained as being due to the competitive 
effect of Italian rye-grass. It is possible, too, that on plot 4 
the clover was better able to establish itself from self -seeding 
because of bare spaces left by the dying back of many rye- 
grass plants. 

Calculations of the percentage ground covered by leafage 
of subterranean clover were made prior to the 1926 hay cut, 
and the figures obtained are given in Table IV. These data 
again show the very distinct difference between the two 
series of plots, the clover on the plots sown in June covering 
OB an average over 40 per cent, of the ground space, whereas 

* Three quadrats were taken per plot ; 10 readings by the 6 inch X 
6 inch mesh being made on each quadrat. 

f In these calculations the real value of the seed is assumed to be 
100 per cent., the weight per 1,000 seeds (== grain weight) is taken to 
be S'-OO, grammes, .and it is assumed that every seed produces a plant 
per, cent*, establishment s= 100). ■ 
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only occasional plants occurred on plots sown in April, these 
covering no more than 2 per cent, of the ground. 

Table IV. — Percentage ground covered by leafage of subterranean clover 
previous to cutting hay. Three quadrats per plot, with 10 readings 
(6 in. X 6 in. ) per quadrat. Analyzed J uly 2, 1926. {2nd harvest year, ) 
Plots 1 and 2, April sown, 2 per cent. 

„ 3 „ 4, June „ 41 „ 

To recapitulate : it has been shown that to enable sub- 
terranean clover to act as a winter annual and to enable it to 
re-seed itself year after year it is best sown in Wales about 
June. Observations made on this species, growing wild on 
old grassland in the Aberystwyth district, show that this 
also flowers and re-seeds itself during June and July, and is 
able to act as a permanent element of the pasture. The results 
relative to subterranean clover would seem to indicate that 
there may be an optimum date of sowing in the case of other 
of our winter annuals. For example, suckling clover {T. minus) 
is difficult to establish from seeding as a permanent element in 
grassland, and yet it almost invariably makes an unsown 
indigenous appearance even in the early years of the ley. It 
may be that in this case, too, we have still to find the right 
date of sowing to ensure annual re-seeding. 

The use of subterranean clover as an autumn catch-crop to 
provide autumn keep on short-duration grassland is at the 
present cost of seed not an economic proposition in Britain. 
Moreover, such species as crimson clover {T. incarnatum) 
provide abundant stubble grazing under favourable con- 
ditions, whereas Itahan rye-grass can provide valuable winter 
and spring fodder at a far lower outlay. 

As an element of more permanent swards, however, sub- 
terranean clover may have greater possibilities under carefully 
adjusted conditions. Sown at the right time of year the plants 
will each season overwinter as strong seedlings, flowering the 
following year. It is essential that abundant re-seeding be 
assured, and therefore the swards would have temporarily to 
be rested for purposes of flowering and seed setting, A light 
hay crop could be taken off in early July and, possibly, sheep 
turned in afterwards to trample down any seed pods not 
sufficiently buried. This would seem to be especially appli- 
cable to the older swards where the herbage is densely matted, 
successful seed burial being more difficult under these 
conditions than on a more open type of pasture. 

If subterranean clover can be successfully established on 
pastures it will very materially increase the stock-carrying 
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capacity of our grassland, by increasing the relative amount 
of winter keep as compared with that of summer. A greater 
head of stock per acre could therefore be kept all the year 
round without resort to either the '' foggaging ’’ of pastures 
which never seem well grazed or to increasing unduly the 
amount of stall feeding. 

By a careful adjustment of the sowing date, the clover can 
produce abundant winter keep which is highly palatable to 
stock, comparing favourably in this respect with Italian 
rye-grass. Its success is, however, very largely dependent upon 
management and, as Australian experience would suggest, upon 
a liberal supply of phosphates. It may be, too, that the 
ecological conditions under which the Aberystwyth trials 
were conducted have been especially favourable to the success 
of the clover. The soil conditions were poor and the soil 
itself shallow, and it is true that the plant is found growing 
wild mainly on the thinner soils of the district. There seems 
no evident reason, however, why the clover should not succeed 
on more varied soil types, so long as the grazing management 
is correctly adjusted. 

Siimmaxy and Conclusions. — ^Much Imperial and foreign 
literature dealing with the culture of subterranean clover 
has been under review, and the main points of interest emerging 
have been summarized. Observations made on the clover 
in the course of trials recently conducted at Aberystwyth 
have been discussed together with the conclusions arrived at. 

A number of observations which have a practical bearing 
and should be of interest to British agriculturists may be 
summed up as follows ; — 

(i) Subterranean clover is said to have been originally 
imported into Australia as an impurity in agricultural seeds. 
During the last decade it has been widely grown as a valuable 
fodder plant, increasing the carrying capacity of much second- 
rate land in Australia. It does not, however, appear to be 
recommended for first-class lands, where it is said to check the 
growth of such species as white and alsike clover. Mixtures 
of subterranean clover with perennial rye-grass and with 
Paspalum grass {Paspalum spp,) have been recommended 
by Australian writers. 

(ii) It is said that the clover will not thrive where the rain- 
fall' is below "20 inches annually. In Australia it. responds 
very well to dressings of superphosphate ; indeed, liberal 
dressings of th^:’ manure seem .to be essential to its success in 
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many areas. Where conditions are suitable it seems to be an 
aggressive species in pastures. On the Station plotSj however, 
it was not so aggressive as Italian rye-grass in the first year, 
and in hay its yield was materially lowered by the iiicliision 
of that grass. 

(iii) ,The date of sowing of subterranean clover is in Wales 
of the utmost importance and varies according to the require- 
ments to be fulfilled. If permanent establishment in grassland 
is required the best time of sowing is late June, whereas for 
the production of abundant late summer and autumn keep 
an early sowing in March or April is best. High prices ruling 
for seed of this clover at present, however, prohibit its use 
merely as a catch-crop. In Australia an autumn sowing is 
said to be the best ; the plants vegetate during the mild 
winter months and flower in spring. The buried seed lies 
dormant in the surface soil through the hot summer, 
germinating at the first rain of the following autumn. 

(iv) Three distinct types of subterranean clover are said to 
be distinguishable according to {a) time of flowering ; (6) ratio 
leaf to stem ; and (c) degree of leaf markings. 

(v) Only occasional damage seems to be done to the clover 
by either insect or fungus pests. Lucerne flea {Smynthurm 
viridis) and pea mite {Motophallvs bicolor) sometimes occasion 
damage in the seed-production paddocks in Australia, whereas 
two root diseases are reported from Florida (U.S.A.). 

Thanks are due to Mr. LI. I. Jones, B.Sc., and Mr. I. G. 
Lewis for assistance given in making counts of plants and in 
botanical separations of the hay. 
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AUGUST ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.) 

Agricnltural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Motes- — ^At the time of writing — mid-July — ^it is 
difficult to visualize the husbandry of August when that 
normalty appertaining to June has not yet been completed. 
Of one fact we may be certain, namely, that there will still be 
considerable areas of hay out when August comes in. For three 
weeks the mowing machines have stood waiting for the promise 
of a few fine days in which to make and ‘gather a few acres ; 
and now, with a less pessimistic tone in the forecasts and a 
fairly steady barometer, farmers seem to be hopeful that the 
requisite spell of fine weather is approaching and have re-started 
the machines. 

The delay, should it prove to have been only delay, of about 
three weeks in the date of cutting has not been all disadvantage. 
Owing to the dry and chilly weather of May and the first half 
of June, the old land hay crops in many districts were light 
and benty at the time when, had weather permitted, cutting 
would have begun. The subsequent growth, being mainly 
leaf, should according to modem views be of a more nutritious 
character although it ha^ not been secured in June, and 
certainly the weight of crop has increased. Leafy grass, how- 
ever, requires more fielding than the normal mixture of leaf and 
stem ; and in some cases it may be better to leave one or two 
fields unmown for winter pulling than to run the risks of over- 
heating by trying to get on too fast. In some fields where 
there was a good growth in June, the bottom herbage is now 
, Brown and ^ decayed. This not only makes cutting and curing' 
more^ difficult but ruins the prospect of making the crop into 
' good' sweet hay. 
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111 the earlier districts there has been heavy loss of clover 
and lea mixtures cut about the middle of June. Apart from that^ 
the area of spoilt hay is as yet less tlian I have observed under 
similar weather conditions in past years. Farmers have 
exercised more restraint in the matter of mowing. The weather 
report, ''further outlook unsettled generally,” has been read 
or heard with exasperation, but it has prevented the resumption 
of mowing crops which otherwise might have been cut and 
afterwards ruined in the swath. 

Com Crops, — It would appear that, no matter liow hot and 
dry the next spell of weather may be, com harvest will be 
rather late this year. This may be advantageous, having 
regard to the delay with the hay crop ; but with so much green 
growth in the bottom of the straw, farmers will be tempted to 
begin reaping as soon as conditions will permit. As regards 
grain yields, the heads of wheat are not so large as the bulk of 
straw might lead one to expect, and the proportion of empty 
spikelets at the base of the Qars is rather larger than usual. Smut 
of the " blow away ” type, i.e., loose smut, is rather prevalent 
this year, especially in spring-sown wheat. It is not generally 
understood that dressing the seed with bluestone or formalin 
does not prevent an attack of loose smut in wheat or barley if 
the seed is infected with this disease. The grain from an infected 
crop should not be reserved for seed.'*' 

The bulk of straw, which at one time seemed likely to be 
small, has increased considerably, but as yet comparatively 
httle lodging has occurred. Whether the additional straw is 
quite welcome in some of the arable districts is doubtful. 
Some arable farmers have much of last year’s straw on their 
hands, having been reluctant to feed so many bullocks as 
would have been required to convert ail the available straw 
into manure. Seeing so many apparently surplus straw stacks 
in one of the Eastern counties, it was difficult to suppress two 
ideas that conflict with the generally accepted rules of good 
husbandry. The first was as to the possibility of transporting 
some of this straw to grassland dairying districts where in 
winter the supply of bedding is short. Selling straw is per- 
missible, provided that other measures are adopted for keeping 
up the humus supply of the soil, and the case for handling the 
cash value of produce at the first opportunity is a strong one. 
The other idea was as to whether it is essential to convert straw 
into manure — by means of bullocks or otherwise— before 
returning it to the soil : is there no point in the rotation where 
^ See the Ministry’s Leaflet, No. 92, Bunt and Smut in Whecd, 
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, straw can be incorporated in the soil so as to secure the full 
benefit of its organic matter as a source of humus and without 
the denitrifying effects of fresh straw injuring the succeeding 
crop ? It would appear that the time and place satisfying 
these conditions is in autumn, after corn and before roots and 
potatoes. At any rate, if bullock feeding continues to be a 
' source of loss to the arable farmer it is desirable to experiment 
on these lines. 

August Sowings. — ^August is a month in which seeds will 
germinate well, and the list of plants suitable for sowing at this 
time of the year is long. In the ordinary four- and five-course 
rotations, however, there is little land available for sowing in 
this month. Cabbages may be sown in seed beds for later 
planting out in the field ; but the sowing of stubble turnips, 
trifolium and similar catch crops is practised only in specially 
favourable districts and after an early harvest. 

Where early and second early potatoes are grown, good u^ 
can be made of Italian rye-grass. If sown immediately the 
potato crop is lifted, a good bite of lamb feed may be obtained 
in less than two months’ time, after which the grass may either 
be left for further grazing in the following winter and spring or 
ploughed under. The value of Italian rye-grass for early spring 
feed, however, is not sufficiently appreciated either by flock 
masters or by dairy farmers. The milk producer need not 
regard April as a winter month if he can provide a field of 
Italian rye-grass sown not later than mid-September and 
suitably fei’tilized, not omitting the top dressing with 
nitrogenous manures in March. 

Quality of Milk. — From time to time I receive visits from 
farmers who have been informed that their morniag’s milk is 
poor or below the 3 per cent. standard.” Recently, and due 
possibly to the peculiarity of the weather conditions, cases of 
ffifficulty in this matter have been rather more numerous than 
usual. As a rule the farmer brings in samples for testing and 
almost invariably he is surprised at the low fat content of the 
samples tested. Sometimes considerable differences will be found 
between milks taken from different chums which cannot be 
accounted for by insufficient mixing before taking the samples. 
Nearly always there is wide divergence between the results of 
the evening and the morning milks. 

Without entering into the quesrions of whether the properly 
' mixedmilk'of a herd may fall below the 3 per cent. standard,” 
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it can be said that farmers would receive fewer warnings and 
complaints if they were aware of the possibility of wide varia- 
tions in quality and endeavoured to prevent these variations. 
Samples may be submitted to the local agricultural college or 
county agricultural education department for testing at 
merely nominal charges. 

One of the chief causes of low fat content in morning’s 
milk is a long interval between the afternoon and the morning 
milkings. There are, in most herds, periods when the morning 
samples tend to be unusually low in fat. At these times arrange- 
ments must be made to milk at more nearly equal intervals. 
Generally it is the cows that are in or are just past full yield 
and have lost flesh that give the poorest milk : these should be 
millmd first in the morning and last in the evening. This 
procedure must not be adopted, however, without taking the 
further precaution of thoroughly mixing the milk of these 
cows with that yielded by the remainder of the herd. Grouping 
the cows according to yield and stage of pregnancy may be a 
convenience in feeding and general management, but I have 
known it lead to quality troubles where the milk of all the 
groups has not been properly mixed before dispatch. The 
simplest method is to arrange for the milk as it leaves the 
cooler to run into two or more cans at the same time. 

Recent legislation provides for an '' appeal to the cow” in 
certain cases where the producer desires it. If, for example, a 
London local authority finds a churn or can of milk in course of 
delivery to be deficient in fat or non-fatty solids, the producer 
is notified accordingly. He has the right within 60 hours to 
apply to the Food and Drugs Inspector of the same local 
authority to take a sample of the milk from a corresponding 
milking of his cows. The Inspector in taldng the sample 
will take special care to ensure that the sample he takes shall 
be thoroughly representative of the mixed milk of the whole 
herd, thoroughly miUmd and stripped. In most oases the 
results of the analysis of such a sample would be better than 
that of the sample complained of, which might be from one of 
three churns, two of which were well above the standard. 
Appeal to the cows is therefore unlikely to aid the defence 
unless the farmer had himself taken all possible precautions 
in the production and dispatch of the milk from which the 
deficient sample or samples were taken. 

!I?el6goiiy* — The question of whether telegbny is based on 
supposition or fact has been raised by two readers. Only one 
of the queries need be discussed and it is not an uncommon type 
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of case. A Shorthorn bull broke bounds and impregnated some 
pedigree British Friesian cows and heifers. The resulting calves 
Mull, of course, be cross-breds, but the question at issue is 
whether the subsequent calves of these cows and heifers, if 
bred to pure British Friesian bulls, will show Shorthorn 
characteristics. In other words has the Shorthorn bull tainted 
the blood of the Friesian females 1 

Not many years ago teachers of the theory of breeding 
included telegony in their lecture material as established fact. 
The present-day student of the subject is very sceptical of the 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Note. — Uulesa otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per ton during week 
ending July 13 


VIUU 

Bristol 

HuU 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

s. 

d. 

Nitrate of Soda (NT. 15i%) 

14 

15 

. 

• 

14 

0 

14 

12 

18 

10 

Sulphate of ammonia ; — 











Neutral (N, 20-6%) . . 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

12 

6* 

11 

11 

Calcium cyanamide (N, 19%) 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

9 

16* 

10 

4 

Kainit (Pot. 14%). . 

3 

2 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

10 

4 

0 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

4 

17 

, 


, 

. 

4 

12 

3 

1 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 

3 

12 

, 


3 

9 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 60-63|%) 

9 

10 

8 

5 

8 

13 

9 

6 

3 

5 

Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 48-5l|%) 

11 

10 

10 

5 

10 

16 

11 

2 

4 

4 

Basic Slag (T.P. 32%) . . 

3 




2 

19§ 

, 

, 


. 

„ (T.P.30%) .. 

3 

2§ 



2 

17 § 

2 

15 ( 


* 

(X.P.28%) .. 

, 




2 

10§ 

. 




„ (T.P.26%) .. 

. 




2 

5§ 


, 


, 

„ (T.P.24%) .. 

2 

*10 § 



2 

2§ 

, 

* 



Ground rock phosphate (T.P.68%) 









Very fine grade*} 

2 

15 





2 

lOd 

0 

10 

Pine gradeil 

2 

10 





2 

7d 

0 

10 

Supei^hosphate (S.P. 35%) 

, 

, 



3 

12 

3 

0 

i 

9 

„ (S.P. 33%) .. 

, 

. 


. 

3 

9 


, 



„ (S.P.30%) 

, 

, 

2 

15 

3 

6 

2 

15 

1 

'iO 

Bone meal (K. 3f %, T.P. 45%) ■ . . 

8 

15 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

0 


* 

.■Steamed hone fiour (N, f%. 











T.P, 60-65%) 

6 

ot 

6 

2t 

6 

5 

5 

17 

* 



Ahbieviatiom : N, = Nitrogen ; S.P.=SoIuhle Phosphate; T.P.=Total Piiosphate : 

Pot. —Potash. 

in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station* 
t Belivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

S Prices for 4-toii lots delivered to purchaser’s nearest railway station in neighhonrhood 
ol tcvw mentioned above. 

80% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the stiuare Inch (120 mesh 

tlirongh standard screen of 10,000 holes to the sqiare inch (lOO mesi* 

^ 4 Mem for 4-ton' lots tox. at Northern hondon Stations. At a.W.B, and S.E* Lonio i 
Statoiw to'p'irpiwisers is 2s* M* per ton extra*. , ^ 

' @ P ,O.B. Northern rails'; &* 0d* per ton extra on Sonthern rails. 
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possibility of telegonic inj9.iience. Several experiments have 
been carried out in which conditions were made as favourable 
as possible for such influence to be demonstrated, but all the 
results have been negative. 

Apart from the above considerations, it is always a matter 
for regret when a bull breaks bounds. Many farmers have not a 
suitable paddock in which to allow the bull liberty without 
fear of Ms escape. Accordingly the bull is very commonly shut 
up in a loose bos, where he gradually develops a fierce disposi- 
tion and often becomes of little breeding value as a result of 
lack of. exercise. The best solution in such cases appears to be 
that of tethering the bull in the field to a strong wire securely 
held dovm at both ends. 

iji 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR AUGUST 

H. E. Woodman, Ph.D., D.Sc., 

School of Agricvlkire, Cambridge. 

The Energy in the Ration. — The farmer hears the term 
“ net energy ” so frequently nowadays, in connexion with 
feeding stuffs and rationing, that it may not be out of place 
to attempt, in this month’s Notes, to give some idea of what 
this conception signifies. All living things on earth, both 
plant and animal, are in truth but simple creatures of the sun, 
and batten, directly or indirectly, on the energy which, from 
time’s beginning, has streamed out continuously from the 
great central luminary towards this planet in the form of 
light waves. The energy of the sun, though not necessarily 
the initiator of hfe, would seem to be in the strictest sense 
its indispensable support. 

How comes this to be ? To answer this question, we must 
recognize that the existence of animals without plant life is 
not conceivable. The plant is the great elaborator of the 
food of animals. It alone (if we except the synthetic art of 
the chemist) is able to bridge the gulf between the worlds of 
inorganic and organic matter. The mysterious activities in 
the minute plant cell laboratories, whereby this is rendered 
possible, are, however, dependent on the supply of solar 
energy. The plant absorbs carbon dioxide, a gas which is a 
waste product of animal life. Under the influence of light 
absorbed by the chlorophyll of the plant, this is converted, 
by subtle and only vaguely understood changes, into complex 
organic compounds like carbohydrates and oils, and in these 
substances are locked up, in the chemical or potential form, 

2 & 
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tlie vast stores of energy whicli have been derived from the 
sim. 

The work accomplished by the sun in this process is enor- 
mous. Every gramme of carbohydrate thus elaborated in 
the plant involves a storage of solar energy to the extent of 
4A00 calories ; in other words, an amount of energy whicli, 
if liberated as heat, would raise the temperature of nearly a 
gallon of water through one degree centigrade. This locked-iip 
energy becomes manifest as heat and light when the carbo- 
hydrate is humt in an atmosphere of oxygen, which is the 
great liberator of imprisoned energy. In this process the 
carbon dioxide is set free once more and forms again the 
starting point of the eternal cycle of change. Oil is even a 
richer storehouse of energy than carbohydrate, and yields, 
when burnt in oxygen, two and a half times the amount of 
heat which is obtained from an equal weight of carbohydrate. 
Protein under these conditions gives out about one and a half 
times the amount. 

A feeding stuff is, therefore, to be regarded as a mixture of 
complex organic compounds in which varying amounts of 
solar energy have been locked up. This energy is available, 
in part at any rate, to the animal, which is merely, in the 
scientific sense, a mechanism for the transforming of energy 
from one form to another. The principle of the conservation 
of energy holds as rigidly for the animal as for the clock or 
the engine. Part of the energy of the food is transformed 
into heat for keeping up body temperature. Another part is 
utilized for maintaionig the blood circulation and the heart 
beat, or for the performance of muscular work. Still another 
portion may become locked up in the various organic compounds 
which are built up in the animal, such as reserve fat, the 
glycogen of the liver, the proteins of flesh or the constituents 
of milk. Thus it is apparent that life is fundamentally a 
phenomenon of energy exchange, the plant in the first place 
collecting and storing the energy of the sun and then passing 
it on' to the animal. 

Gross Energy , ^ — ^The total locked-up energy of a feeding 
stuff may be determined very simply by burning a known 
weight of the . material in an atmosphere of oxygen and 
measuring the heat which is evolved. This is usually referred 
to as the gross energy of the feeding stuff. Unfortunately, 
however, this maximum amount of energy never becomes 
available for productive purposes in the animal organism, for, 
the following reasons.: — 
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(1) A portion of the chemical energy of the food fails to 
be transformed at all. It leaves the body in the undigested 
food residues of the faeces, such parts of the food thus evading 
oxidation in the animal. 

(2) The paunch of the ruminant is the seat of intensive 
bacterial activity. The micro-organisms concerned derive the 
energy for their own vital processes by brealdng down a 
portion of the carbohydrate and fibre of the food. This implies, 
therefore, a reduction in the amount of energy which will be 
available to the animal. The bacteria themselves, however, 
seem incapable of utilizing^ the whole of the energy in the 
carbohydrate and cellulose, since marsh gas and hydrogen, 
substances rich in energy, are formed as waste products of 
their activity. The excretion of these energy -rich gases from 
the animal involves therefore an appreciable loss of food 
energy. 

(3) The full energy of the protein constituent of the food 
is not liberated in the animal organism, since breakdown of 
protein does not proceed to the limiting stage of carbon 
dioxide, but stops short at urea. Thus, the urea which is 
excreted into the urine carries out of the body some of the 
energy which was originally locked up in the protein of the 
food. 

(4) Shortly after consumption of food, there is always a 
distinct rise in the rate of heat evolution from the body. 
This effect is Imowii as specific dynamic action, and implies 
that a proportion of the total energy of the food is inevitably 
converted into heat, a form of energy which cannot be 
re-transformed into chemical energy in the form of fat, flesh 
or milk. As the heat necessary for body warmth is derived 
from the maintenance portion of the ration, it follows that 
heat coming from the production part of the ration is wasted 
from the animal’s standpoint. In other words, it is given off 
from the body, being useless for productive purposes. We 
may refer to this fraction of the energy of a feeding stuff as 
the thermic energy. 

Net Energy , — ^It is clear from what has been written that, 
in order to arrive at the amount of productive energy in a 
feeding stuff, we must add together the thermic energy and 
the energy losses in the liquid, solid and gaseous excreta, 
and subtract the total from the gross energy of the food. 
The difference is an accurate measure of productive value. 
It is known as the net energy value, and is usually stated in 
therms (1 therm = 1 million small calories) per 100 lb. of 
feeding stuff. 


2a2 
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When we refer to the productive value of a feeding stuff 
in terms of starch eqitivalent per 100 lb., we merely state 
the same thing in another way. Since 1 lb. of starch contains 
1-07 therms of net energy, it follows that if we multiply the 
starch equivalent by this factor, then we convert the productive 
value into terms of net energj’'. In other words. 

Starch equivalent per 100 lb. X 1'07 
= Net energy value per 100 lb. 

The system of starch equivalents has only been commonly 
adopted because of the convenience of the unit and the 
concrete picture of feeding value which it affords. Obviously, 
however, starch has no value to the animal as such, but only 
by virtue of the energy which it contains, energy which only 
becomes djmamic and useful during the process of destruction 
of the starch in the met abolic processes of the animal organism. 

Farm Values. — The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 


calculations, are as follow : — 

Starch Protein 

equivalent equivalent 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Per 
ton 
£ s. 

Barley (Imported) 

71 

6-2 

11 4 

Maize 

81 

6-8 

7 14. 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

73 

41-0 

11 5 

„ cotton cake 

71 

34:-0 

10 0 


(Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 

The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2' 62 
shillings j and per unit protein equivalent, 1*08 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The ^'food values” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
cows are given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry's 
JOUBFAL.) RaBM VAnUES. 


Cbofs 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£rs. 

Wlieat ■ , . 

72 

9*6 

9.112 

Oats 

60 

7-6 

,7 19 

Barley 

71 

6-2 

9p 

Potatoes . , 

18 

0-6 

2 6 

Swedes . . 

7 

0-7 

0 18 

Mangolds .. *. .J 

7 

0*4 

0 18 

Beans . . . . . . , 

66 

20-0 

9 8 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4-6 

4 3 

Good oat straw . . . , . 

17 , 

0*9 

2 4 

Good clover hay 

32 

7'0 

4 8 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1*6 

1 14 

Barley straw 

19 

0*7 

2 9 

Wheat straw 

11 

0*1 I 

1 8 

Bean straw 

19 

1*7 

2 10 



Dssoeiption 

Price 

s. d. 

per qr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu- 
riai 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Cost of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 
equiv. 
per 
100 Ib 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv, 
s. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv, 

d. 

I ■ 

tein 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, British. . 

_ 

_ 

— 

12 17 

0 

15 

12 

2 

72 

3 

4 

1-78 

9*5 

Barley, British feeding 



— 

11 10 

0 

12 

10 

18 

71 

3 

1 

1-65 

6-2 

„ Canadian No. 3 Western 

45 

0 

400 

12 12 

0 12 

12 

0 

71 

3 

4 

1*78 

6-2 1 

„ „ No. i „ 

.39 

0 


10 18 

0 

12 

10 

6 

71 

9. 

11 

P5G 

0-:2 

„ Persian 

36 

0 


10 2 

0 

12 

9 

10 

71 

2 

8 

1-43 

6*2 

Oats, English, white . , 




10 13 

0 

13 

10 

0 

60 

3 

4 

1-78 

7.6 

„ „ black and grey 

- 

— 

— 

10 0 

0 

13 

9 

7 

60 

3 

I 

1-65 

7-6 

„ Scotch white 

- 

— 

— 

11 10 

0 

13 

10 

17 

60 

3 

7 

1-02 

7'6 

1 „ Canadian No. 2 Western 

32 

3 

320 

11 51 

0 

13 

10 

12 

60 

3 

G 

I'87 

7-6 

„ ,, feed . . 

29 

0 

yy 

10 3=! 

0 

13 

9 

10 

60 

3 

2 

1-70 

7-6 

„ American 

2d 

0 

99 

8 13t 

0 

13 

8 

0 

60 

2 

8 

1*4,3 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

27 

6 

„ 

9 12 

0 

13 

8 

19 

€0 

2 

li 

1-56 

7*6 

„ Chilian . , 

28 

0 

„ 

9 16 

0 

13 

9 

3 

60 

3 

1 

1-65 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

33 

0 

480 

7 14 

0 

12 

7 

2 

81 

1 

9 

0*94 

1 

Beans, English winter 

- 

— 

— 

11 01 

1 

10 

9 10 

60 

3 

0 

1*01 

20 

Peas, Japanese 

- 

- 

— 

20 15i| 

1 

6 

19 

9 

69 

5 

8 

3-04 

18 

Dari, Egyptian 

- 

- 

— 

iO 10 

0 

14 

9 

If) 

74 

2 

8 

1-43 

72 ! 

,, Syrian . . 


- 

— 

12 011 

0 

14 

U 

6 

74 

3 

2 

1*70 

7.2 

Millers’ offals — 














Bran, British . . 

- 

_ 

— 

7 2 

1 

6 

5 

16 

42 

2 

9 

1*47 

10 

„ broad . . 

- 

- 

— 

8 2 

1 

6 

0 16 

42 

3 

3 

1-74 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported . . 

- 

- 

— 

9 15 

1 

1 

8 

14 

69 

2 

6 

1*34 

12 

„ coarse, British . . 

- 

_ 

— 

8 17 

1 

1 

7 

16 

68 

2 

7 

1-.38 

1! 

Pollards, imported . . 

- 

_ 

— 

7 12 

1 

6 

6 

6 

60 

2 

1 

M2 

11 

Meal, barley 

- 

- 

— 

11 17 

0 12 

11 

5 

71 

3 

0 

1*61 

6-2 

„ maize 

_ 

- 

— 

9 7 

0 

12 

8 

15 

81 

2 


MO 

6-8 

„ „ germ 

- 

- 

— 

9 0 

0 

18 

8 

2 

85 

1 

li 

1*03 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

- 

- 

— 

8 15 

1 

5 

7 

10 

76 

2 

0 

L07 

19 

„ locust bean 

- 

- 

— 

8 10 

0 

11 

7 

19 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

3*6 

„ bean 


- 

— 

12 0 

1 

10 

10 

10 

66 

3 

2 

1*70 

20 

„ fish 

- 

- 

— 

20 0 

4 

1 

16 

19 

63 

6 

0 

3-21 

48 

Maize, cooked flaked . . 

- 

- 

— 

10 5 

0 

12 

9 

13 

86 

2 

3 

1-20 

8*6 

Oilcakes — 














Linseed — 

- 


— 

18 2 

1 

9 

16 

13 

119 

2 

10 

1-52 

19 

„ cake, English 12% oil 

_ 

- 

— 

12 0 

1 

16 

10 

4 

74 

2 

9 

1*47 

26 

,, » 10% „ 

_ 

_ 

— 

11 12 

1 

16 

9 

16 

74 

2 

8 

1-43 

25 

» » „ 9% „ 



— 

11 7 

1 

16 

9 11 

74 

2 

7 

1-38 

25 

Soyabean „ „ 6% „ 

_ 

_ 

— 

11 7* 

2 11 

8 

16 

69 

2 

7 

1'.38 

36 

Cottonseed cake „ 5|%„ 

- 

- 

— 

6 16 

1 

13 

6 

2 

42 

2 

6 

1-29 

17 

„ „ Egyptian, 6^% „ 

- 


— 

6 12 

1 

13 

4 

19 

42 

2 

4 

1*26 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 














7% oil 

- 

_ 

— 

10 12!i 

2 11 

8 

1 

74 

2 

2 

M6 

36 

Coconut cake, 6% oil 

_ 

- 

— 

9 7 

1 

9 

7 

18 

79 

2 

0 

1'07 

16 

Ground-nut cake, 7% oil . . 

- 


— 

9 12t 

1 

14 

7 

18 

67 

2 

10 

1*52 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, 














7% oil 

- 

- 

— 

11 6^ 

2 

12 

8 

13 

73 

2 

4 

1-25 

41 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

- 

- 

— 

8 15 

1 

2 

7 

13 

76 

2 

0 

1*07 

17 

„ „ meal, 6% „ . . 


_ 

— 

9 0* 

1 

2 

7 

18 

76 

2 

1 

M2 

17 

,, „ 2% » 

_ 

_ 

— 

7 17 

1 

3 

6 

14 

71 

1 

11 

1-03 

17 

Feeding treacle 

- 


— 

6 6 

0 

9 

6 

16 

61 

2 

3 

1-20 

2*7 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale 



— 

6 17 

1 

2 

5 

15 

49 

2 

4 

1*25 

13 

ft „ „ porter . . 



— 

6 7 

1 

2 

5 

6 

49 

2 

2 

M6 

13 

,5 „ Wet ale 


- 

— 

0 16 

0 

8 

0 

8 

16 

0 

6 

0-27 

4-8 

„ „ „ porter . . 

- 

- 

— 

0 12 

0 

8 

0 

4 

15 

0 

3 

0-14 

4*8 

Malt culms 

- 


— 

7 1011 

1 

12 

6 

18 

43 

2 

9 

1*47 

16 


Prices at London except where otherwise stated. 


* At Hail. t At Bristol. li At Liyerpool 

Hora.—The prices dwted above represent the average prices at wWch actnal wholesale transactions have taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
dune and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
carriage and dealers’ comndssion. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, its manurial value is £1 2s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 ISs, per ton. dividing 
this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as jdven in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
is 28, 4d. Dividing this again by 22-4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of skrch 
equivalent Is l’26d. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives Mm 
the best value at the prices quoted on Ms oto market. The nmurial value per bon figures are calculated on basiB 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The second International Conference for Plant Protection 
lias been fixed to take place early in “'November, 1928, so as to 
coincide with the work of the Ninth 
International General Assembly of the Institute. The 
Institute of first Conference was held at the Institute's 
Agriculture offices in Rome from February 24 to 
March 4, 1914, when a draft Convention 
was drami up for submission to the adhering countries, pro- 
viding for common action against the introduction and spread 
of plant disease. Owing to the outbreak of war a few months 
afterwards, the matter remained in abeyance, and, when the 
subject was reconsidered, it was felt that the time which had 
elapsed and the generally altered circumstances would 
necessitate amendment of the original draft Convention. The 
subject was further examined by an International Commission 
of Experts in Phytopathology which met a few days before 
the opening of the General Assembly in April of last year, and 
a revised draft Convention was agreed upon, and approved by 
the General Assembly. This revised scheme will be considered 
at next year’s International Conference. 

The Institute is to be officially represented at the following 
meetings : World Poultry Congress, to be held at Ottawa on 
July 27 ; Soil Science Congress (Washington, July 13) ; and 
the International Country Life Conference (East Lansing, 
Michigan, August 1). The International Cold Storage Congress 
will be held on September 19 at the Institute’s offices in Rome. 

:Jc 5}! ^ 

The Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Sutton 
Bonington, Loughborough, will hold its fourth Annual Poultry 
Conference on Tuesday, September 13, 

Midland College 1927, and all persons interested are 
Poilltry cordially invited to attend. These con- 

Conference ferences, which last a day, are arranged 

to give residents in the locality and others 
who are unable to attend the National Poultry Conference an 
opportunity of hearitig short papers by experts upon various 
aspects and problems of poultry keeping, and of joining in the 
discussions that follow. At the forthcoming Conference, the 
subjects for discussion will be of a practical character. At the 
morning session, Mr. F, W. Parton, Poultry Instructor, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Leeds University, will consider '' Chicken 
Rearing,’’ 'and Mr. R, :Scott-MiUer, F.Z.S.>;“ The Selection of 
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BMs for Laying Trials.” In tlie afternoon, Mr. C. H. Dobbin, 
Poultry Instructor, Lancashire County Council, will deal with 
the '' ilrtificial Lighting of Poultry Houses,” and Mrs. Pv. 
Crawford will speak on '' Farm Poultry Keeping.” Time will 
be allowed for the inspection of the College buildings and 
poiiltr}^ runs, and also the Notts and Leicester Laying Trials, 
which are being held at the College. Particulars of the arrange- 
nients, acconaniodation for visitors, meals, etc., can be obtained 
on application to the principal. Dr. T. Milburn. 


The object of this Scheme, it will be remembered, is to 
provide facilities for mating specially selected sires with the 
milch goats belonging to small-holders, 
The Stud Goat cottagers, and similar persons. The 
Scheme;, 1926-27 improved stock already to be seen up and 
down the country testifies to the success 
which has attended the Scheme since its inauguration three 
years ago. Figures for the past season are now available, and, 
as appears from the following table, they compare favourably 
with those of the previous year : — 




Goats 


Services 


Adminis- 

Centres 

Goats 

Services 

allowed 

Premiums 

trative and 

entered 

regis- 

tered 

given 

for 

travelling 




premixun 


expenses 

1925-26 83 

108 

89 

1,115 

1,077 

£229 

£121 

1926-27 100 

115 

104 

1,603 

1,496 

£303 

£117 


It will he observed that while the total cost to the Ministry 
increased by only 16.7 per cent., the number of services 
allowed for premium shows an increase of 34.1 per cent. This 
is all the more gratifying when it is remembered that the 
Scheme was necessarily affected to some extent by the 
restrictions imposed under the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Regu- 
lations. The average cost per service allowed decreased from 
2s. 2d. to Is. 7d. Thirty-five new centres were opened, some in 
counties which had not been previously represented. The 
animals accepted included 7 Saanens, 8 Toggenburgs, 8 Anglo- 
Nubians and 81 Anglo-Nubian-Swiss or other definitions. 
Six of these goats were imported in 1922, 7 were sired by 
imported goats, 35 were “ Dagger”* males, 21 owned “ Dagger” 
males as sires, while 16 were from Star or Q Star dams. 

As in preceding years, the inspection was undertaken by 
an officer appointed by the British Goat Society. Twenty-four 

* i.e.y males whose dams, and (on the sire’s side) granddams, have 
secured the Star or Q Star, indicative of descent from good milking 
stock. 
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days were occupied in this work, and a total distance of 2,870 
miles was covered. Ninety-nine goats qualified for premiums, 
of which 28 (at 27 centres) earned the full premium 
of £5, 1 each in Berksliire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Suffolk 
and Yorkshire, 2 each in Cumberland, Dorset (3 goats at two 
centres), Kent, Norfolk and Surrey, 4 in Essex, and 8 in 
Durham. These 28 goats gave 852 services, of which 813 were 
allowed. For the total number of services, Durham easily leads 
the way, 2 of the goats in that county having made 68 and 69 
services, Cumberland coming next with 52, and then Essex with 
46. Of the services allowed under the Scheme, 349 were given 
gratis, while fees varying from 6d. to 5s. were charged for the 
remainder. 

At several shows last year, special classes were provided for 
female Mds sired by goats under the Scheme, while, at other 
shows, special prizes were offered for such kids. These special 
prizes are to be increased for the current season. Evidence of 
increased appreciation of the value of first-class stock is 
afforded by the inquiries which are received from time to time 
for goats eligible under the Scheme. There can be no doubt as 
to the efficient and economical manner in which the Scheme 
has been administered, and as to the beneficial results which 
have already been achieved. 

:i! ^ 

The practical demonstrations of improved methods of 
marketing, which are being carried out by the Ministry at 
selected Agricultural Shows during the 
Marketing present summer, were staged, in July, at 

Demonstrations the Royal Show at Newport and at the 
Great Yorkshire Show at Darlington. The 
demonstrations at Newport were concerned with pigs, pig 
products, eggs, poultry and fruit. Some illustrations of the 
demonstration in fruit marketing at the Bath and West and 
Southern Counties Show and at the Three Counties Show are 
given here. (Figs. 1 to 4.) At Darlington, fruit was omitted from 
the programme, which was otherwise the same. At both shows 
the demonstrations attracted crowds of visitors who showed 
considerable interest. The South African farmers at present 
visiting this country, and representatives of Young Farmers’ 
Ciuhs from the United States, were among overseas visitors to 
the Ministry’s Pavilion at the Royal Show. There was always 
a keen demand for publications, about 1,500 copies of the 
marketing reports in the Ministry’s Economic Series being sold 
at the two shows. 



scpWiin, 



lew of part of Fruit Marketing Demonstration, Tliree Counties Show. Showing Grading and Sizing Slachii 

foreorround. 








Fia. 2. — View of part of Fruit Marketing Demonstration, Tliree Counties Show. 






Figs. 3 & 4. — Views of the Fruit Marketing Demonstration. Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Show. 
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Fig. 5. — Pig :MarkGting Demonstration : General view of the pig i^roducts section. 









Fig, 7. — Pig Marketing Demonstration. View of the Commercial- Pig Fxliibit. The pigs here shown were selected by the 
National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations and the Western Cnrers' Association as being of the types best suited 

to trade requirements. 



Fig. S. — Pig Marketing Demonstration. Sections relating to the Midland Trade and to HanivS. 
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A new feature which aroused interest and discussion was a 
model of a co-operative lug-gradiiig and loadiiig station 
(Fig. 6). At such a station, pigs from tlic^ surrounding areas 
could be assembled, marked for identification, graded, 
weighed in graded lots — each sender’s lots being weighed 
separately, re-weighed in graded consignments of mixed lots of 
similar grade, and dispatched to buyers. Organizations of 
this land are common in the domestic trade of the United States 
and Canada, and there are iiiterestmg examples in Germany. 
There is, however, only one important example in England 
and Wales of a farmers’ organization which is engaged in the 
business of assembling and grading live pigs for dispatch to 
distant buyers. This is the live stock department of the Eastern 
Comities Farmers’ Co-operative Association at Ipswich, which 
operates five assembling centres and, in recent years, has 
handled about 60,000 pigs per annum. It is claimed by the 
Association that its system of bulking pigs for dispatch in 
graded consignments enables it to effect savings in transport 
charges, and to allocate uniform lots of pigs in large quantities 
to the bacon and pork markets according to exact requirements. 

•jc 3^ «{» ^ ^ ^ 

WiTHiK the past few years, a new mildew of the hop — the 
so-caUed “ Downy Mildew ” — ^has made its appearance in 
various European countries, and has also 

Downy Mildew of been found in some hop gardens in 
the Hop : Warniiig England. This Downy Mildew is quite 
as to Spra3riBg different from the well-known Powdery 
Mildew or Mould ” of hops which is of 
such frequent occurrence and is controlled by the appli- 
cation of sulphur. Fully illustrated and detailed accounts of 
the Downy Mildew of the Hop have been published in this 
Joukkal (March, 1925, p. 1144 ; April, 1925, p. 30 ; May, 
1926, p. 149 ; and March, 1927, p. 1108) and should be con- 
sulted by those interested. It is also briefly referred to in 
Miscellaneous Publications, No. 42, Cultivation, Diseases and 
Insect Pests of the Hop Crop, obtainable from the Ministry, 
10 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1., price 2s. 6d. net, post free. 

The Downy Mildew fungus is a near relative of that which 
causes the weH-known Potato Blight, and it might, therefore, 
readily be assumed that spraying hops with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixtures would be a suitable means of controlling 
it- In one instance, indeed, on the Continent, such a pro- 
cedure has been recommended. In this country, however, this 
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is not desirable ; for, although such mixtures might, and 
probably would, suppress the mildew, yet, if they reached the 
hop cones, the copper contained in them would render the 
cones entirely unsuitable for brewing purposes. Growers are, 
therefore, warned that hop cones should not be sprayed with the 
mixtures mentioned. For the present, indeed, it is deemed wise not 
to spray hops at all with these mixtures, but to adopt the control 
measures suggested by Professor Salmon and Mr. W. M. Ware in 
the issue of this Joukral for March, 1927, p. 1118 et. seq. 

‘.{s Hi sli 

Farm Workers’ Minimum Wages. — A meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on July 19, at 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, 
Air. W, B. Yates, C.B.E., presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages 
Committees of resolutions fixing minimmn rates of wages, and proceeded 
to make the following Orders carrying out the Committees’ decisions. 

Canihridgeshire and Isle of Ely. — ^An Order fixing special minimum 
rates of wages for the employment of male and female workei's during 
the corn harvest, 1927. The rate in the ease of male workers of 21 
years of age and over is £11 for a period of four weeks of 64 hours per 
week, with payment for all employment on Sundays and in excess of 
64 hours per week at lid. per liour. In the case of female workers of 
18 years of age and over, the special minimmn rate for ail employment 
on harvest work is 8d. per hour. 

Essex. — An Order fixing special minimum rates of wages for em- 
plojnnent of male and female workers on the corn harvest of 1927. 
The rate in the ease of male workers of 21 years of age and over 
employed on the harvest throughout the harvest period on faims of 
more than 60 acres of corn is £5 6s. Od. for the period in addition to the 
ordinary weekly minimum rate applicable to such workers. In the case 
of male workers, who are emiDloyed on harvest work for a part only of the 
harvest period, a x)roportion of the sum mentioned above is payable, 
whilst, in the case of male workei’S of the same age who are employed on 
farms of 60 acres of corn and under, the special rate is 10|d. per hour 
for all emplo^ymient on harvest work. In the case of female workers of 
21 years of age and over, all employment on harvest work is to be paid 
for at not less than 7|-d. per hour. 

Hertfordshire. — ^An Order fixing special minimum rates of wages for 
employment of male and female workers on the corn harvest in 1927. 
The rate in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over is 
10|d. per hour, and in the ease of female workers of the same age, 
7|d. per hour for ail employment on harvest work. 

Copies of the Orders in full may^ be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

^ ^ ^ :5c 

Special Mmimimi Rates of Wages for the Corn Harvest — In addition 
to tlie eight Agiicultural Wages Committees mentioned in the July 
issue as having fixed special minimum rates for the com harvest 
(Berhysliire, Devonshire, Dorset, Hampshire and Isle of Wight, Norfolk, 
Somerset, 'Wiltshire, and the East Riding of Yorkshire), Orders have 
since been made in respect of such rates for Cambridgeshire and Isle of 
Ely, Esses, and Hertfordshire, and particulars of these Orders will be 
found above. 
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A notice of proposal has also been issued by the Suffolk Agricultural 
Wages Committee to fix bonuses to be paid in addition to tlio ordinary 
iiiimmiuii wage to male workers employed throughout the harvest 
period on harvest work on farms of at least 60 acres of corn, the bonus 
in the case of workers of 21 years of age and over being £5. In the case 
of other male workers special hourly rates are proposed for all employ- 
ment on harvest work, the rate in the case of adult male workers being 
lOd. per hour. 


^ ^ Mi Mi 

Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. — During the month 
ending July 15 legal proceedings were instituted against five employers 
for failure to pay minimmn and overtime rates of wages fixed by the 
Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board. Particulars of the cases are 


as follows 

— 

















Arrears Workers 

County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 

of 

con- 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

wages 
£ s. d. 

cerned 


.Yorks,]Sr.R. 

Thirsk 

1 

12 

0 

0 

2 

6 

To be 
agreed 

1 

Lancs. 

Chorley 

, 2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 ~ 8 G 

1 

Durham . . 

W. Hartlepool 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 5 9 3 

2 

Glam. 

Neath 


— 


5 

5 

0 

11 14 6 

1 

Hants. 

Wliitehill 

. 30 

0 

0 


— 


101 5 0 

G 



£43 

12 

0 

£10 

0 

6 

£129 17 3 

11 


i!s Mi 

5K' 



Mi 


Mi 

Mi 



Appointments at the International Institute of Agriculture.— The 
Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Borne invites applications for several appointments as “ Redacteur.” 
The minimum initial emolmnents are 22,750 liras per annum. The 
travelling expenses (second-class) of successful candidates will be 
repaid on taking up their posts. Members of the staff living at a distance 
of over 1,000 kilometres from Rome have a right to the payment once 
in three years of their travelling expenses to their native countries. 
Candidates should possess a knowledge of foreign languages, good 
general academic qualifications and/or special knowledge of one of 
the following subjects, namely : Agricultural Economics, Tropical 
Agriculture, Dairy Science and Plant Diseases. 

Applications should be addressed to the Bureau du Personnel, 
Institut International d’ Agriculture, Villa Borghese, Rome, and must 
be received not later than August 31, 1927. 

Mi Mi Mi Mi . Mi 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease, — ^The existence of foot-and-mouth disease 
was confirmed on July 7 at Wigginton, near Tamworth, Staffs. This 
was the first case to occur in Great Britain after a period of three 
montlis’ complete freedom from the disease. A further case was 
confirmed in the same parish on July 10. A fresh centre of disease was 
also discovered at Hunton, near Maidstone, Kent, on July 19.- 

Twenty-six outbreaks in all have been confirmed since January 1 
last, involving nine counties and the slaughter of 1,152 cattle, 881 sheep, 
and 353 pigs. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Britisli Goat Society’s Year Book for 1927* (London : Compiled 
and issued by the Honorary Secretary, Thomas W. Palmer, 10 
Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 3. 180 pp. Price Is. 6d. net.) 

The seventh issue of this useful annual, which contains numerous 
illustrated articles, dealing with practically every aspect of modern 
goat -keeping, should appeal to all interested in goats. 

There can be little doubt that the milk yield of goats is improving. 
In 1919, two goats are recorded as having given 10 lb. or over in 
24 hours ; last year the number had increased to 44. These yields were 
obtained under the adverse conditions inseparable from shows, and it 
may be safely assumed that the normal average of the animals concerned 
was considerably higher. A good example of the possibilities of the 
milch goat is furnished by Didgemere Dream Her yields of 

18 lb. 7 oz. in 24 hours at the Royal Norfolk Show, and of 4,236 lb, 4 oz. 
for the year ending October 1, 1926, constitute records. In her 
present lactation, she has yielded 4,703 lb. 2 oz. in 345 days. 

Dr, Hare, of the Department of Pathology in the University of 
Liverpool, supplies some practical notes concerning the proper treatment 
of sick goats. Mr. F. C. Bobby writes on “ The Goat and Her Economic 
Uses to the Poultiy Farmer ” ; while Mr. J, A. Caseby indicates five 
ways of making Indirect Profits from Goats.” The steps which are 
being taken towards ‘‘ Improving the Stock ” are outlined by Mr. S. 
Leigh Hunt. There are articles on goat-keeping in the Isle of Eigg 
(Scotland), in Ireland, Ceylon, South Africa, Kenya, and other parts 
of the Empire. 

The scientific aspect is not neglected. Dr. Asdell, of the Animal 
Nutrition Institute at Cambridge, details the results of recent research 
in regard to the inheritance of colour, beard, and tassels j Mr, F. E. 
Corrie wiites on “ The Feeding of Goats,” a subject which received 
some notice in the March number of this Journal ; and Dr, M. C. 
Clutterbuck a chapter on “Milk from a Chemist’s Point of View.” 

Engllsii Farming, Past and Present. By Lord Ernie. (London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1927. Fourth edition, xvi pp. -f 506. 
Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

To this new edition of the classical history of English farming. Lord 
Ernie has added a chapter on “Peace-time Farming, 1919-1927,” 
and has, as far as possible, brought the appendices and statistical 
tables up to date. Doubtless conditions of printing and publiahmg 
made it impossible to make use of this opportimity for reconsidering 
other sections of the book : but before long it is to be hoped that the 
jSrst tlrcee chapters in particular will be revised. As mediaeval sources 
are explored and more intensively studied, our conception of the 
course of events is becoming radically changed. To take one instance. 
Lord Ernie accepts the view (pp. 64-5) that from 1349 to 1485 the 
yield of the soil had declined ; but the most complete figures yet 
published, those taken from the Winchester manors by Sir William 
Beveridge,^ certainly do not bear this out, and the point is really 
fundamental in any discussion of mediseval agriculture. 

The last chapter, the new contribution which this edition provides 
for the student, is by the hand of one who has taken a large part in 
making modem agiicultural history. It is hardly written sine ira et 
studio f nor perhaps could we expect an attitude of complete detachment. 
For its facts the reader will be grateful : of its underlying economic 
and political assumptions he would do well to beware. Many people 

“ The Yield and Price of Com in the Middle Ages,” in Bconomic 
Journal : Economic History Seri^, No. 2. 
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would dispute Lord Ernie’s assiunptions violentl^r and not perhaps 
altogether unreasonably. But to discuss them would be to introduce 
questions of political controversy which are foreign to this Journal 
and in which the historian is handicapped. 

Every serious student of agricultural history will welcome a new 
edition of a book which stands alone among all those that attempt 
to tell the story of English farming. To praise it would be superfluous, 

^ 

additions to the library 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

The report of the work of the Intelligence Department 
for the two years 1924-26, just issued,*^ gives an account 
of the progress achieved in that period 
Report of the in the Ministry’s schemes of research and 
Intelligence advisory work, agricultural education, 

Department, horticulture and live stock improvement. 

1924-26 In presenting the report, Sir Daniel Hall 
expresses the hope that it shows that the 
resources which have been placed at the Ministry’s disposal 
for such purposes have been economically used in the 
execution of a sound policy. 

The period on the whole was one of consolidation, and 
the progress rendered possible by the provision of the Corn 
Repeal Tund in 1921 has been secured. 

Research Institutes . — ^In this period the Institutes of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, at Oxford and of Animal Pathology at 
Cambridge were firmly established and have entered on whnt it 
is hoped will be long and distinguished careers. The Research 
Institutes may now be said to have reached a position of 
stability : the original scheme has been completed, and the 
research staffs, which expanded ‘rapidly after the war, are in 
process of settling down. The crying need now is the provision 
of endowment funds. With the creation of the Empire 
Marketing Board and the convening of an Imperial Agri- 
cultural Research Conference for next October, prospects 
of organized influence and helpfulness throughout the Empire 
are opening before the Research Institutes, the primary concern 
of which, however, must always be the interests of the British 
farmer. 

The maintenance grants paid to Research Institutes were 
£149,910 in 1926-27 compared with £147,450 in 1925-26 and 

"^Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Report on the Work of the 
Intelligence Departrrient of the Ministry for the Two Years 1924-26. 
H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral Hotise, Kingsway,^ W;C, 2.' Price 
2s. 6d. net. 
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£134,710 in 1924-25. The capital grants in the two years 
totalled £10,700 — a small sum compared with previous 
periods, the accommodation and equipment of the institutes 
now being reasonably complete. 

Advisory Service. — ^In advisorj^ work, the service of economic 
advisers in agriculture has been completed and now covers 
the whole country, and the number of assistants for dairy 
bacteriology — a staff designed for the improvement of the 
milk supply — has been largely augmented. The services of 
chemists, entomologists, and mycologists have been main- 
tained at their full strength, and there are also a few advisory 
officers in veterinary science. A total of £57,820 was paid in 
grants to advisory centres in 1926-27 compared with £52,110 
in 1926-26 and £41,670 in 1924-25. 

Special Schemes of Research. — These schemes can be no 
more than mentioned in this short review. They relate to soil 
surveys, agricultural meteorology, crop variety testing, fruit 
variety testing, pig husbandry, new systems of farm manage- 
ment, electro-culture, basic slag, agricultural machinery 
testing, foot-and-mouth disease research, flax research, and 
field trials of Jerusalem artichokes. 

Research Scholarships and Fellowships. — The scheme for 
selecting promising graduates (usually with first class honours 
in pure science) and training them in agricultural research 
in this country and abroad, to fit them for research and 
advisory posts, was continued, there being still a large demand 
for men. A similar scheme for securing recruits for the service 
of agricultural education was also continued. A number of 
travelling fellowships was again, in the period under review, 
awarded to agricultural research and advisory workers, to 
enable them to visit workers abroad and keep abreast of 
the progress of research in their own and allied subjects. 

Agricultural Education. — ^The new buildings at Leeds and 
Bangor were practically completed during the period, and 
Liverpool University have been promised a grant towards an 
extension of their Veterinary Department on a £ for £ basis. 
The National Institute of Poultry Husbandry at the Harper 
Adams College of Agriculture was practically finished, and 
now constitutes the best experimental and instructional 
plant in this country. Two new farm institutes were opened 
(in East Sussex and Carmarthen), makiug a total of 16. 

Maintenance grants totalling £49,100 in 1925-26 and £48,500 
IB 1924-25 were paid to universities and agricultural colleges ; 
tod annual grants totaUing £210,000 (approximately) in 
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1925-26 and £177,000 in 1924-25 were paid to county authorities. 
The number of regular '' higher agricultural education ” 
students appears to have settled down at about 2,000. In 
the two years 1925 to 1927, the total number of whole-time 
instructors and instructresses employed by County Councils 
rose from 293 to 339, 

An important change in administrative policy regarding 
agi^ioultiiral education provided for younger students was 
introduced towards the end of the period under review. 
Previously, the Ministry’s grants were limited to agricultural 
education intended for students above the age of 16, and 
the Board of Education were responsible for aiding such 
agricultural education as was provided for students below 
that age. During 1925, a revised arrangement was come to 
between the two DepartmentwS, under which instruction in 
agriculture for students between the ages of 14 and 16, outside 
that provided in elementary and secondary schools, will in 
future be aided by the Ministry. 

Among special educational schemes supervised directly 
by the Ministry, mention should be made of the Young 
Farmers’ Club Movement. An Inspector was appointed 
early in 1925 to take charge of this scheme, and through his 
efforts a considerable development has taken place. The 
Young Farmers’ Club Movement attracts boys and girls at 
an age which is often a turning point in their lives ; hence, 
the Ministry regards it as a valuable means of stimulating the 
young to an interest in a rural career. 

Dairying and Small Live Stock , — One of the most note- 
worthy features in dairying education is the increased 
attention that is being given to the question of clean milk 
production. The number of clean milk competitions held 
increased from 7 in 1923-24 to 34 in 1925-26, and the number 
of competitors from 181 to 843. 

The rationing of dairy cows provides one of the surest 
means of reducing the cost of milk production to the farmer. 
The conclusion of a Committee, set up by the Ministry, on 
the subject was that the general administration of a scheme 
of advice on rationing, uniform in its main principles, was 
both practicable and desirable, and a standard schema was 
outlined which provided for the utilization of milk recording 
societies as extensively as possible. 

It is the Ministry’s policy to assist the development of 
the poultry industry mainly by facilitating the provision of 
instruction and advice by Local Education Authorities, and, 
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with the aid of grantsirom the Ministry, 53 County Authorities 
now employ expert Instructors for this purpose. Under the 
Egg-Distribution Scheme, operating in forty counties, there 
were, in 1926, 324 station-holders, and the total distribution 
of eggs was 132,169, and of chicks 68,252. 

Scholarships . — The scheme of scholarships for the sons and 
daughters of agricultural workers has been successful. The 
experimental five-year period has Just concluded and the 
Government has decided to continue the scheme in slightly 
amended form. 

Horticulture . — ^Much work has been done in horticulture in 
the period under review, particularly in the direction of 
improving the marketing of fruit and vegetables by instruction 
and demonstrations in packing and grading. 

As the result of action by the Ministry, the National Food 
Canning Council, comprising a number of tin-plate manu- 
facturers, can makers, canners, and growers, was formed to 
promote the organization of food canning in co-operation with 
producers and distributors, so as to increase the quantity and 
consumption of home-grown produce. The Council proposes 
to endeavour to develop the home industry in every possible 
direction, so that it may the better compete with the pro- 
ducts of the highly organized industries abroad. 

The scheme for testing new varieties of fruit trees is pro- 
gressing favourably, and many varieties of bush fruits have 
passed the initial tests at the Central Station at Wisley, and 
have been distributed to Sub-Stations for further trial. 

Under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, Orders 
were made in 1924 and 1925 prohibiting the entry of 
potatoes from the United States and Canada on account 
of the prevalence of the Colorado Beetle in those countries. 
An order was also made in 1926 prohibiting the landing in 
^England and Wales of raw cherries grown in France, unless 
accompanied by an official certificate that the Cherry Fruit 
Fly is not known to exist in the Department in which the 
fruit was grown. 

The report on the administration of the Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Order of 1923 shows that the rate of spread of the 
disease has been materially checked. 

Live Sk>ck Improvement . — ^There was a very satisfactory 
measure of advance in the operations of the Live Stock 
Scheme during the period under review. Apart from the 
increase in the number of sires provided and the number of 
cbws i?ecorded under the Scheme, there has been a growing 
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interest in questions closely allied to breeding. The services 
and advice of the Ministry’s Live Stock Officers and of the 
County Organizers are being increasingly sought in con- 
nexion with rationing, biitter-fat testing, etc."^* 

The decline in the breeding of horses continued. Appre- 
ciable recovery was made, however, in regard to the operations 
of the Ministry’s Heavy Horse Scheme which was revived 
in the season of 1924. Notwithstanding the somewhat serious 
position of the horse-breeding industry, it is satisfactory to 
note that the main object of the Horse Breeding Act, 1918, 
viz., the elimination of the unsound travelling stallion, is 
being achieved in a very large measure. During the years 
under review, only five unlicensed stallions were reported on 
the road, and, in all cases, proceedings were instituted by the 
police. 

Steady progress was maintained by the Milk-Recording 
Scheme, indicated not only by the steady increase in the 
number of members, but also by the improvement which has 
undoubtedly taken place in the manner in which records are 
being kept, and by the interest which members are taking 
in such matters as butter-fat tests and rationing. Another 
feature wliich is worthy of notice is the increasing stability 
of the societies operating under the scheme. In 1925-26, the 
number of samples taken for butter-fat tests was 108,000 
compared with 72,000 two years previously. 

In conclusion, in the volume recently published by the 
Ministry, The Agricultural Output for England and Wales for 
1925, the total output of the land is estimated at 225 million 
pounds for that year. The State expenditure on agricultural 
education, research and allied activities may be taken in 
round figures at £700,000 per annum, i.e., less than one-third 
of 1 per cent, of the agricultural output. 

sjs 

The last beet sugar manufacturing campaign was the most 
successful since the introduction of the subsidy. The acreage 
under beet was more than double that 
Beet Sugar of the previous year and five additional 
Campaign, 1926-27 factories were available to handle the 
crop. Increased experience in cultivation 
and the happy circumstance of a favourable growing season 
were reflected in a much larger production of sugar per acre 
of land under sugar beet. 

The Aimual Report on the Live Stock Improvement Scheme for the 
year 1925-26, will be found on page 418 of August issue of the Joubnau. 
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The general results of the campaign, compared with those 
of the previous one, may be summarized as follows : — 



1926 27 

1925-26 

Acreage under sugar beet . . 

129,463 

56,243 

Average yield per acre (tons) 

8-63 

7-67 

ISTumber of factories 

14 

9 

Average No. of days worked"'* 

114 

87 

No. of workers employed in factories . 

7,194 

4,613 

Tonnage of beets delivered to factories . 

i, 117,072 

431,185 

Average sugar content of beets (per cent. 

17-31 

16-36 

Average price i3aid per ton of beet 

59s. 5|d. 

55s. 6d. 

Total production of sugar (cwt.) 

3,069,73<J 

1,035, 672 

Average extraction of sugar expressed as 


percentage of beets delwered bo factoric 

3S 13-83 

12-01 

Average farm ontput of sucrose per aer 

e 


of beet grown (lb.) 

. 3,346 

2,809 

Average factory output of commercial 


sugar per acre of beet grown (lb . ) . . 

2,656 

2,063 

Production of By-products : — 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Molasses (cwt.) ' . . 

715,886 

270,910 

p-uip (tons) ; ; 

62,800 

26,138 

21,795 

31,481 

Subsidy paid : — 



Sugar . . £2, 

,990,973 

£1,009,019 

Molasses 

317,892 

112,562 

Total , . . , . . . . £3, 

,308,866 

£1,121,581 


England and Wales only. To July 31, 1927. 

N.B. — It should be remembered that the factories have to 
pay Excise Duty on the sugar they produce at the rate of. 
7s. 4|d. per cwt. (ex. 08 deg. polarization). 

It will be noted that the production of dried beet pulp 
increased from 21,795 tons in 1925-26 to 62,800 tons in 1926-27, 
whilst the quantity of wet pulp fell from 31,481 tons to 
26,138 tons. It may be added that the quantity of dried pulp 
exported rose from 4,657 tons in 1925-26 to 36,760 tons in 
1926-27, being 21*4 per cent, and 58*6 per cent, respectively 
of the total output. Most of the pulp exported went to the 
U.S.A., where there would seem to be a ready market for 
this useful feeding stuff. In view of the heavy importations 
of feeding stuffs it is unfortunate that farmers in Great Britain 
have not made more use of this very valuable by-product 
rather than let it go out of the country. An account of the 
composition, nutritive value and uses of dried sugar beet 
-pulp^ was given, in this ' JoueisiAL' for May,, 1927, p. .175. 
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Arising out of a resolution passed at a meeting called 
by tbe Scottish Agricultural Organization Society on June 22, 
1926, a special Committee was set up 

Report of the in Scotland, with Major Mark Sprot of 
Scottish Pig Riddell as convener, to formulate a 
Industry policy for the guidance of Scottish pig 
Committee breeders and feeders. 

It is of interest that the findings of 
the Committee, as set out in a Report issued on July 6, 
agree generally with the suggestions contained in the 
Mnistry’s Report on Pig Marketing.'-^' The Scottish Commit- 
tee, in their recommendations regarding breeding, are, however, 
even more restrictive than the trade associations in England 
and Wales, and for both the bacon and pork trades, recom- 
mend either (a) pure Large Whites of a suitable type, or (6) 
a first cross between a Large White boar and a Middle White 
sow. The Committee add, that a first cross between a 
Large White boar and a Large Black sow is also acceptable to a 
number of ciirers. It is significant that the Committee 
definitely recommend the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
to restrict its premiums to boars of the Large White breed. 
It is also of interest to note that an experimental station for 
the testing of pigs, as part of a scheme of advanced registry ” 
on Swedish lines, is nearing completion at Liberton, Edinburgh. 

Attention is drawn in the Report to the unsatisfactory 
position regarding price-recording of live pigs, and it is 
recommended that an effort should be made to secure a 
standard classification on the basis of that suggested in the 
Ministry’s Report on Pig Marketing. 

The Committee draw attention to the fact that curers 
complain of the miscellaneous character of '' dealer-collected ” 
consignments, and recommend the establishment of live- 
pig marketing societies on the lines of that operated by the 
Eastern Counties Farmers’ Co-operative Association at 
Ipswich. 

Finally, the Committee recommend that a standing body 
should be appointed to co-ordinate the development of the 
industry generally. This accords with the suggestion, 
made in the Ministry’s report referred to above, that a 
Pig Industry Council should be set up in England and 
Wales, 

* Economic Series; No. 12. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 6d., 
post free BJd. 
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In the April issue of this Journal was given a list of 
the centres at which marketing demonstrations were to be 
given by the Ministry this year. The 
Marketiiig summer programme, up to and including 
DemonstratioilS the Royal Welsh Show at Swansea 
(July 29-August 2), has now been com- 
pleted. The nature and scope of the demonstrations have 
been fully described in the Journal, and it is sufficient to 
say that they have aroused considerable interest and elicited 
many expressions of appreciation. It is significant that nearly 
3,500 copies of the Economic Series of reports were sold at 
the demonstrations. 


The revised programme for the autumn is as follows : — 


Show or District 

Place 

Date 

Subjects to be 
demonstrated 

Shropshire 

Shrewsbury 

Sept.. 27-28 . . 

\ Eggs & poultiy 

Herefordshire . . 

Hereford 

Sept. 28-29 

j Fruit 

Worcestershire . . 

Pershore 

Oct. 4-5 

Fruit 

Gloucestershire . . 

Grange Court 
Market 

Oct. 11-12 

Fruit 

London Dairy 
Show 

Agricultural Hall 

Oct. 18-21 

Egg!j& poultry; 
P'S* 

‘’‘Lincolnshire 

Spalding 

Oct. 27.. 

Potatoes 

Potato Show 



Imperial Fruit 

Manchester 

Oct. 28-Nov. 5 

Fruit 

Show 




*y orkPotatoShow 

Doncaster 

Nov. 8 . . 

Potatoes 

^Durham Potato 

Durham . . 

Nov. 2 

Potatoes 

Show 




Birmingham Fat 

Birmingham 

Nov. 26-Doe. I 

Pigs 

Stock Show 



Smithfield Show 

^ Agricultural Hall 

Dec. 5-9 

Pigs; potatoo.s 

West of England 
Show 

Plymouth 

1 1 

Dec. 14-15 

Pig.s 


Provisional, 
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STRAWBERRY INVESTIGATIONS AT 

LONG ASHTON. 1. 

E. Ball, M.A., Dip. Hort. (Cantab), Research Pomologist ; 

C. E. T. Mann, B.Sc., M.Sc. (London), Research Plant 
Physiologist; and 

L. N. Staniland, A.R.C.Sc., D.I.C., Admsory Entomologist ; 

University of Bristol Agricultural and H orticulhiral Research 
Station, Long Ashton. 

Introduction. — In recent years the yield of fruit obtained 
per acre by strawberry growers has in many cases been most 
unsatisfactory when compared with that obtained a number 
of years ago. It is frequently stated that where 2 to 4 tons 
to the acre used to be obtained the yield is now only 15 cwt. 
to 30 cwt. There were certain recognized diseases affecting 
the strawberry, e.g., leaf spot, mildew, red plant and cauli- 
flower. These, however, by no means entirely accounted 
for the serious reduction in yield. The other causes of failure 
were obscure. 

Some suggestions have been made to account for this 
decrease in crop, e.g., that in some cases the land was becoming 

strawberry sick ” owing to being continuously cropped with 
strawberries. Another suggestion was that the varieties at 
present in commercial cultivation were old, i.e., had been 
propagated vegetatively for a large number of years and 
had deteriorated. A third possibility was that strawberries 
had become contaminated by some virus disease such as 
affects potatoes or tomatoes. Another very credible suggestion 
brought forward was as follows : During the Great War the 
acreage of strawberries had been considerably reduced ; when 
hostilities ceased there was a rapid expansion of the area 
under strawberries and consequently the demand for runners 
was greater than the supply of really good material. The 
result of this was that a great deal of inferior material was 
used, and diseased and weakened stocks were greatly 
multiplied . 

The need was apparent for a detailed knowledge of the life 
history of the strawberry plant and also for an investigation 
of the causes underlying the differences between one strain* 
and another. The former was required as a basis for any 
investigation of the pathology of the strawberry. Subsequent 
observations revealed the importance of the strawberry aphis 

* In this article the word "‘strain” is used in its widest sense, no definite 
genetioal variations being implied. 
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as a factor affecting the strawberry crop. It had been observed 
for some years, but no serious importance had been attached 
to its presence as a pest affecting the strawberry crop. 

These considerations made it clear that any analysis of the 
various problems of strawberry growing must be preceded by 
a thorough investigation of the development of a normal 
healthy plant. This having been obtained, the influence of 
certain other factors such as methods of cultivation, strain 
and disease, can be assessed in their true relationships. For 
these reasons the following plan of investigations has been 
carried out at Long Ashton : — 

I. The investigation of the life history of the normal straw- 
berry plant. 

II, The various effects of the following externa! factois on tiie 
development of the strawberry plant : — 

( 1 ) Time of planting. 

(2) Methods of planting. 

(3) Methods and time of cultivation. 

(4) Mechanical damage to crowns and roots. 

(5) Deblossoming. 

(6) Climate and locality. 

III. ** Strain ” investigations. 

IV. “ Red plant.” 

V. The strawberry aphis (Gapitophorus fragariw). 

VI. Investigation of other types of abnormal strawberry plants. 

In this paper, an account is given of the work which has 
been carried out on these subjects during the past three 
years, emphasis being laid on the practical importance of the 
results which have been obtained. References are given to 
articles in the Journal of Pomology and elsewhere in which 
detailed accounts of the investigations can be found. 

The Life History of the Normal Strawberry Plant —ileld 
observations in the spring and summer of 1924 showed clearly 
the necessity of a more adequate knowledge of the normal 
development of a healthy strawberry plant from the date of 
planting through two or three consecutive seasons, and experi- 
ments were commenced by the writers in September, 1924. 
Some 1,200 plants of the variety Royal Sovereign, obtained 
4rom a reliable source, were planted at Long Ashton on 
September 2, 1924. These plants have been carefully lifted, 
in batches of ten; at intervals of from three to six w’^eeks, for 
the past two years. Detailed observations, both qualitative 
and quantitative, have been made which have been fully 
described and discussed in previous publications (4, 5, 9, 14).**' 

The numbers in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of 
' the article. , 
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It is proposed to present here a brief resume of these results. 

From the date of planting onwards , until the middle of 
December, there is a very marked growth of the root system 
in a normal healthy runner. Numerous new white roots arise 
from the crowns, and strong lateral roots develop on the main 
roots of the original runner root system (Fig. 1). During 
this period, little growth of the crowns occurs, and there is a 
gradual dying back of the foliage. In this condition, the dor- 
mant season is passed (Fig. 2). 

During February internal changes, revealed b^T* the qiianti" 
tative results obtained, mark the recommencement of active 
growth. By the middle of March close examination of the 
root system shows that numerous fine lateral roots are 
beginning to appear. These roots have their origin on the 
strong autumn-formed roots and also on the original runner 
roots. Little change in shoot growth is observable at this 
date. ■ ' 

Towards the end of April, it is observed that vei'y prolific 
production of new fibrous roots has taken place. These finer 
roots we have described as feeding roots '' and they form 
the most important absorbing organs of the plant. Few 
main roots are produced at this period, the chief activity of 
the root system as a whole being directed towards the estab- 
lishment of an efficient absorbing surface by means of the 
development of numerous lateral roots on the mam ‘‘ scaffold ” 
roots formed in the previous autumn. Shoot growth has 
advanced considerably by this date, and a normal ’ plant 
shows three or four new leaves on each crown with, generally, 
a partially expanded flower truss. 

During May and early June, there is very little change 
in the bulk of the root system, but a very pronounced colour 
change occurs. The older roots turn brown and finally black. 
TMs is not a death symptom but marks a definite phase in the 
normal development of the strawberry root. At the com- 
mencement of the growing season, a specialized circle of 
rapidly dividing cells arises just inside the central conducting 
cylinders of the main roots. This layer (the so-called 
phellogen or cork-cambium) divides rapidly, giving rise to a 
mixed secondary tissue within the white outer tissues (cortex) 
of the root. Certain definite circles of cells in this tissue are 
cork cells. As a consequence, the outer tissues of such roots, 
being cut off from water and food supplies by the secondary 
cork layer, commence to disintegrate. The progress of this 
disintegration is revealed by the colour changes from yellow 
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to brown and finally black. At the final blackened stage, 
the dead outer tissues may be readily removed, revealing the 
healthy central core of the root system protected by the 
secondary cork tissue. Meanwhile, growth of the tops ’’ 
has proceeded rapidly, and, by the first week in June^ fully 
developed foliage and half -ripened fruits are present (Fig. 3). 

Little further change in the root system is observable 
through, the cropping season and before the middle of July. 
By this time it is generally possible to observe the com- 
mencement of a new phase in the development of the root 
system. To the right and left of the leaf bases of the earliest 
formed leaves new roots commence to make their appearance 
(Fig. 4). This marks the beginning of what we have termed 
the post-cropping stage of root growth, and it is of the utmost 
importance that everything possible be done to ensure this 
phase being vigorous. With reference to shoot growth, new 
foliage is produced and daughter crowns commence to develop, 
usually one on either side of the bases of the dying fruit stalks. 

During August, a rapid advance in the development of the 
new roots observed in July occurs, and new roots are 
also produced at the bases of the daughter crowns. Shoot 
development has also advanced considerably (Fig. 5). 

This vigorous development of the root system continues 
after shoot growth has ceased, and it is very probable that the 
chief factor arresting this vigorous development is that of 
decreasing soil temperature. Thus, when the second dormant 
season is reached in December (Fig. 6), a normal strawberry 
plant exhibits the following features : — 

Boot System. — ( 1 ) The original runner roots are much thickened 
and black, owing to the large development of secondary tissue. 
These roots are often much twisted and are furnished with strong 
lateral roots. 

(2) Long, much-branched roots, formed in the period immediately 
after planting, are also much thickened and dark in colour. 

(3) A few less vigorous, primary roots formed in the spring, 
are usually less thickene<l and yellow-brown in colour. 

(4) Numerous long, white, primary roots of the post-cropping 
period arise from the main crown and daughter crowns and 
approximately one inch above the root system of the cropping 
period. This portion of the root system forms about one-half 
of the total bulk in a normal plant : a smaller proportion denotes 
impaired vigour. 

Shoot System , — ^By this date, the foliage is for the most part 
dead or dying, and each crown possesses two or three small, deep 
green leaves. 

In a general way, the sequence of root and shoot develop- 
ment in the second, and part of the third seasons, from the 
date of planting, is essentially the same as that described 
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above. Results obtained from subsequent observations on 
the same batch of plants confirm in all essentials those pre- 
viously recorded, but certain features require special reference. 

It was particularly observed during the course of the first 
year’s observations that very little death of the roots occurred 
at any period during the season. Apart from decay of one 
or two runner roots damaged in planting, death of the roots 
was almost entirely confined to the very fine feeding roots 
produced during the spring, and this only occurred towards 
the end of the cropping season, when the development of the 
post-cropping, new roots had already commenced. At the 
same time, it was observed that the older roots, including the 
original runner roots, increased markedly in thickness. 
Similarly, in the second and third seasons, observations 
definitely established the fact that death of the main roots of 
a normal strawberry plant is exceptional. Thus, the root 
system of a normal three-year-old plant in the dormant season 
presents the following features : First, the very much 
thickened and twisted runner roots, with strong thickened 
branch roots, can be observed at the base of the old main 
rhizome or crown. Next, above these, the strong main roots 
formed in the first season immediately after planting are 
succeeded by a similar mass of thickened brown roots formed 
in the post-cropping period of the second season. 

Microscopic examination of the internal structure of the 
older roots shows that the specialized secondary* tissue pre- 
viously described is very strongly developed (15). Not only 
does this tissue form a protective layer by virtue of the 
numerous circles of cork cells produced, but it also contains 
man}^ cells packed wdth starch grains. Calculations made 
from numerous sections have showm that, approximately 
one-third of the volume of the older roots is composed of this 
specialized storage tissue. With the recommencement of root 
activity and growth, there is a rapid depletion of the reserves 
of starch contained in this storage tissue of the older roots. 

The older roots of this type are, in turn, followed by a third 
series of vigorous new white primary roots arising from the 
bases of the numerous daughter crowns, and developed in the 
late summer and autumn following the second crop. 

This detailed study of the life history of normal plants 
extending over the greater part of three consecutive seasons 
has revealed the following important features : — 

(i) A very vigorous production of new roots occurs immediately 
after the planting of the runner. 
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(2) These roots form the framework on which is built up an 
efficient absorbing sy»stem of fine “ feeding ’’ roots which support 
the plant during the spring and early summer period when the 
crop is borne. 

(3) The development of new main roots commences soon after 
cropping and continues until the dormant season is reached. 
Thus, tiie period of greatest root growth generally follows the 
period of most vigorous shoot growth. 

(4) A similar cycle is followed in both the second and third 
seasons after planting. 

The Dfetribution in the Soil o£ the Roots o! a lormal Straw- 
berry Plants — The observations recorded in the foregoing 
section were made on plants carefully lifted and washed free 
of soil. Though valuable information was thus obtained on 
the features of root development and the amount of root 
growth, little could be learned of the actual position in the 
soil of the various types of roots. Accordingly, during the 
dormant season, plants were carefully lifted in boxes sufficiently 
large to accommodate the plants with the entire mass of soil 
penetrated by the roots and great care was taken to avoid 
disturbing this mass of soil in the course of removal to the 
laboratory^ Successive sections of the soil mass from a depth 
of 16 in. up to the surface layers were carefully washed through 
a ffiae sieve so that all roots were thus recovered. The roots 
obtained from each region were separately measured and 
weighed. From the measurements taken, a diagram was 
constructed to show the distribution of these roots beneath 
the crown (Fig. 15). The relative proportions of the root 
system in successive layers of the soil from the surface to a 
depth of 16 in. were calculated from the weights of roots 
obtained. The relative quantities of roots from the successive 
layers is illustrated in Fig. 16 . 

Distribution of the Boots of a Normal Strawberry Plant in su>ccessive 
regions of the soil from the surface to a depth of 1% in. 

Region Percentage of Total Boots in successive layers 


Surface to 1 in. 

.. 26%) ^ 

90% in first 

1 in. 

,, 2 „ 

■ • 22% r 73% in first. 3 in. of soil 

2 „ 

3 „ 

6 „ 

?s 3 ,, 

„ 6 „ 

^ 9 „ ■ 

.. 26%) j 

.. 17% 

• • 2-5% 

4-5% 

6 in. of soil 

9 „ 

..13 „ 

, 10% below the 

13 .. 

,.16 „ 

3% 

i 6 in. level 


The figure constructed and the quantities quoted above 
show very strikingly the essentially surface-rooting habit of 
the strawberry plant. The writers fully realize that such factors 
as soil character and soil moisture inay modify the distribution 
of roots considerably. The plants which yielded these results 
were, grown at Long Ashton In,. a medium loam sufficiently 
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well drained, a type of soil commonly encountered in straw- 
berry growing districts in this country. Observations on plants 
grown ill soils of considerably lighter texture have shown that, 
though rooting is less restricted, the distribution of the roots 
is not essentially different from that described above. 

In the diagram, roots developed in the post-cropping 
period are represented in lighter colour. It is observed that 
the bulk of these roots lie in the uppermost three inches of 
the soil. It should be almost unnecessary, therefore, to point 
out the prime importance of disturbing the soil in the proximity 
of the plants as little as possible after a thorough cultivation, 
carried out as soon as practicable after cropping. The earlier 
this cultivation is coihpleted, the better will be the oppor- 
tunity for vigorous rooting, with a consequently more vigorous 
and more productive plant in the following June. 

Tlie ¥arioiis Effects of Some External Factors on the 
Development of the Strawberry Plant. — (1) Time of Planting 
(10). — ^Following the general planting of runners on September 
2, 1924, a second small batch of runners was planted in October, 
and a further number was set out in the spring of 1925. 
Plants from these two groups, treated similarly with regard 
to general cultivation, were examined concurrently with 
those from the normal series. The runners planted in spring 
were deblossomed. In this preliminary experiment, the results 
showed clearly that delayed planting very seriously impaired 
the vigour of the resulting plants. When examined in May, 
the plants from the October series were no more vigorous 
than those set out in the spring and the plants of both series 
were much inferior to those from the normal September- 
planted series. 

A more comprehensive experiment was designed for the 
season 1925-1926, as follows : Batches of normal, healthy 
runners, of a vigorous strain of the variety Royal Sovereign,"' 
each batch consisting of 200 plants, were set out on the 
following dates 

August series . . . . . . . . Planted August 8, 1925. 

September ,, . . . . . . . , „ September 8, 1925. 

October „ , . . . . , . . „ October 8, 1925. 

December „ . . . . . . . . „ December, 18,1925. 

Spring ,, . . . . , . . , „ March, 18, 1926. 

These plants were lifted at intervals and examined con- 
currently ill the manner previously described for the normal 
series. Both qualitative and quantitative results were obtained 
which have been reported in full elsewhere (10, 14), and the 
main features of these results are summarized here. 
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The findings of the preliminary experiment, namely, that 
delayed planting resulted in. reduced vigour, were amply 
confirmed. That early planting resulted in greatly increased 
vigour was very conclusively demonstrated by compariiig 
plants of the August group with those of the September 
series. The normal sequence of vigorous root production in 
the period between planting and dormancy was followed in 
the first three series. Plants set out in December failed to 
develop new roots until the spring, when they appeared almost 
identical with plants from the spring series. This result serves 
to emphasize once more the great importance of the late 
summer and autumn phase of root production. There is no 
doubt that the performance of plants during the cropping 
season is determined to a very great extent by the vigour 
or otherwise of this root development. Plants set out in 
August reap a second important advantage. Previous work 
had shown that growth of the strawberry crowns continues 
until the end of September. If, therefore, runners are set out 
in early August not only is extra time gained for root estab- 
lishment, but further development of crowns may also occur. 
In our experiments this was indeed the case, and, by the time 
the dormant season was reached, a typical plant of the August 
series possessed four strong crowns each with a considerable 
number of strong white primary roots. The plants of the 
later series were for the most part single crowned. At the 
commencement of the cropping season, the advantage of this 
early crown development became apparent, for each August 
plant produced from eight to ten strong flower trusses, as 
compared with two or three in the case of the September, 
and one in later planted runners (Pigs. 9-12). In a general 
way, the August plants resembled average two-year-old plants 
rather than typical '' maidens/’ and the fact that the crop 
from these plants was almost four times that produced by the 
September series, and proportionately greater than that from 
the October series, gives special significance to the resemblance. 

The practical importance of these results may be summarized 
ia a very few words, by stating that it is decidedly advan- 
tageous to plant out strawberry runners at the earliest possible 
date compatible with local conditions. 

(2) Methods of Planting (11). — ^It has frequently been 
observed in the field that many weak plants often show very 
poor contact between the crowns and the soil, with conse- 
quently ill-developed root systems. Often on the crowns of 





Fig. 1. — Photographed Oct. 
13, 1924, six weeks from date 
of planting. The arrow indicai es 
the position of the new primary 
roots developed since Sept. 2 
of that year. 


All iUustmtions in this inset are 
the copyright of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Research Station, 
Long Ashton.] 


Fig. 2. — Showing the 
condition of the plant in 
the dormant season. 






Fig, 5. — Condition of the plant twelve months Fig. 6. — Crowns and roots of a plant at the 

after planting-. commencement of the dormant season of its 

second year, (December 1.' 



Fig. 7. — March 16, 1926, growth re- 

commenced. (Note the vigorous production 
of fine lateral roots.) 



*1“ quantilies 

* (^r,hl7 P^dueed by runners planted in August, September, 
October and December, respectively, of the previous year. 



Figs, 9 and 10. — Time of planting experiment. Condition at blossoming period (April 27, 1926) of tj^ical plants planted 
in August and September, respectively, of previous year. (See also Figs. 11 and 12.) 




Fig?. II and 12. — ^Time of planting experiment. Condition at blossoming period (April 27, 1926) of typical plants planted in 
December, 1925, and in the Spring of 1926, respectively. (See also Figs. 9 and 10.) 
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such plants are found numerous stunted roots which have 
failed to reach soil level before the tips were kiUed by drying 
out. Experiments were commenced in order to discover 
whether planting methods had any influence on this condition. 
Batches of healthy runners were planted in September^ 1924, 
and also in September, 1925, as follows : — 

(а) Planted at normal depth with the soil level up to the leaf 
bases. 

(б) Shallow planted with only the rnrmer roots, to the base of the 
crown, below soil level. 

(c) Deep planted, with the whole of the crown below soil level. 

(d) Roots trimmed before planting. Approximately half the 
rnmier roots were cut off from the base and the plants set 
out at normal depth. 

The above experiment has been twice repeated, and the 
following results have been obtained. 

The effect of shallow planting was generally shown in a 
marked reduction in vigour. Root formation was decidedly 
poorer in this series than in any other. New roots, formed 
higher up on the crowns, failed to reach the soil and remained 
in a stunted, useless condition. The foliage produced by these 
plants was small and pale green, and there seems no doubt 
that such a condition is the direct result of inferior root 
development. 

Deep planting caused abnormal lengthening of the crowns, 
but produced no serious ill-effects. There is, however, f a 
tendency to cause damage to the main crowns by rotting when 
runners are planted so deep that the crowns are smothered 
with soil. 

The root-trimming experiment was carried out to test 
under our conditions the advantage or otherwise of the current 
Canadian practice. As a result of cutting the main runner roots, 
vigorous strong lateral roots were produced near the cut 
ends within six weeks of planting. These roots grew out 
almost horizontally from the runner roots, forming an efficient 
anchoring root system. Such a development may be of con- 
siderable advantage, especially in Hgbter soils where there 
is a tendency for plants to lift ” as a result of frost. 
When plants of this series were examined along with normal 
plants one year after planting, they appeared to be neither 
better nor worse for the treatment. 

To summarize, shallow planting is bad, since it leads to the 
production of weak plants with poorly developed root systems 
and frequently leads to a type of weak “ small-leaf plant 
later in the season. It is better to err on the side of deep 
planting, though losses may occur from smothering the crowns 

2i 
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witli’ soil. Best results are obtained when the bases of the 
lower leaves mark the position of the soil level at planting. 

(3) Methods and Time of Cultivation. — The ill-effects of 
shallow planting described above have shown the importance 
of maintaining good contact between the crowns aild the soil. 
Frequently, in the course of cultivation, hoeing is necessary 
close to the plants. In this way, soil is removed from the 
neighbourhood of the crowns and, frequently, roots are disturbed 
and damaged. The longer cultivation is delayed, the greater 
is the resulting damage. From the knowledge of the normal 
distribution of the strawberry roots, it is obvious that dis- 
turbance of the soil in the proximity of the plants is bad 
practice. Further, as soil is scraped away, the chances of 
new root establishment are diminished and the net result 
is the production of a small-leaved weak plant. This result 
has been conclusively confirmed by experiment. 

Conversely, experiments were carried out to discover 
whether any advantage was to be gained by ‘‘ earthing-up ” 
the plants slightly at various times during the season. It 
was found that slight earthing-up, the best time being in late 
July, had a markedly beneficial effect on the general vigour 
of the plants in the following season. 

(4) The Effects of Poor Drainage and Consequent Water- 
logging. — ^In certain cases it was observed that plants growing 
in badly drained portions of a field showed a marked tendency 
to produce numerous weak crowns and small leaves. In such 
cases, the contact between soil and crowns was good, and it 
was therefore necessary to seek some other cause of the 
abnormality. Examination of the root systems showed that 
considerable death of the roots had occurred, especiaffy of 
the finer lateral roots with their masses of fine feeding roots. 

Root killing in these instances could not be attributed to 
any definite parasitic fungus, and it was decided to examine 
experimentally the effects of water-logging. Vigorous plants 
in large pots were grown in troughs containing water to within 
three inches of the soil surface. The experiment was com- 
menced in April and within three weeks the ill-effects of 
water-logging were apparent. After flowering and fruiting the 
control plants were quite vigorous and healthy, but the water- 
logged plants showed abnormally small pale foliage and 
numerous weak crowns (Fig. 14). Examination of the roots 
showed that much death had occurred up to the level reached 
hy the water, and subsequent root development had been 
' very poor. , ' 
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(5) Mechanical Damage to Crowns and Roots . — {a) Damage 
to the Crowns. — In tlie course of field observations in tlie spring, 
young plants were coniinonly observed to possess four or five 
very weak crowns instead of the normal strong single crown „ 
Usually, these weak crowns produced imperfectly developed 
leaves, the stalks of which were often bright red in colour. 
Such plants may be confused at first sight with runners affected 
by the disease known as '' red-plant ’’ or '' red-leg ” (1, 3, 12). 
Subsequent observations on a large number of individual 
plants showed that, with increased growth, the weak crowns 
became normal, produced normal foliage and, in the following 
season, normal flowers. The whole plant, however, exhibited 
a bushy appearance unlike that of a perfectly normal specimen. 

When plants of this type were examined at an early stage 
it was invariably found that the main crown had been 
damaged, or, 'for some other reason, had ceased to develop. 
Often the damage could he attributed to an accidental stroke 
with the hoe. As a result of this stoppage of the main growing 
point, four or five weak lateral buds in the axils of leaves, 
just below the point of damage, had started to grow rapidly, 
often before the embryo leaves in the buds had reached their 
normal stage of development. Thus, the first leaves were 
often forced into growth when only partially formed, but 
later in the season, true leaf form was attained. Damage of 
this nature frequently occurs to runners, and the multiple- 
crowned plant observed as a result in the spring is termed a 
'' Miffy plant by many strawberry growers (Fig. 13). Such 
plants may recover and make good two-year-olds, but bear 
no fruit in the first season. Many so-called ‘‘ blind plants 
are produced in this way. 

The above observations have been fully confirmed by 
experiment. The main crowns of runner plants and also of 
plants in their second and thmd seasons have been cut off at 
different times during the year and subsequent development 
has been closely observed. By this means, the special features 
and the various stages of recovery outlined above have been 
exactly reproduced both with pot plants and in the field. 

(6) Damage to the Roots. — ^Following experiments on the 
effects of shallow planting, hoeing the soil away from the 
plants and water-logging, it was decided to test the effect of 
mechanical damage to the roots. For this purpose, strong 
runners were planted in September, 1925, and batches of 
25 plants' were treated as follows. Using a knife with 
a long stiff blade, a complete circle approximately four 

2i2 
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inches in diameter was described around each plant. The 
knife was plunged sufficiently deep into the soil to sever roots 
outside this region. Four batches of 25 plants were 
treated in this maimer (a) in October, (6) in the dormant 
season, (c) in late spring, and (d) immediately after cropping. 
The plants treated in the dormant season and in the spring 
showed the greatest ill-effects from the treatment. These 
plants were much inferior in general vigour to the control 
series. The root system was much smaller, the cro^vns weaker, 
and the leaves markedly reduced in size. Plants damaged in 
October showed similar reduction in size and vigour, though 
to a less marked degree. Those plants treated after cropping 
showed no marked ill-effects from the damage. 

The experiments show that damage to the roots, after 
the period of autumn root growth and before the cropping 
season, has a definite weakening effect and leads to the pro- 
duction of a type of inferior, small-leaved plant. The fact that 
little damage accrued from the treatment immediately after 
cropping would indicate that this is the most suitable time 
for the most thorough cultivation of the strawberry beds. 

(6) Deblossoming (5). — ^It is a current practice in certain 
strawberry-growing centres of Great Britain*^ to plant runners 
extensively in the spring. Such plants are deblossomecl during 
the first season and carry their first crop some fifteen months 
after planting. Underljdng this practice is the belief that a 
runner set out in spring is not sufficiently well established to 
support a crop during the following summer. A study of the 
normal sequence of root and shoot development has fully 
confirmed this view, and further experiments have proved 
that the general vigour of plants is considerably increased 
when deblossoming is carried out. Plants set out at various 
dates from September to the spring have been treated in this 
way with the constant result of improvement of vigour from 
deblossoming. 

For this reason, the practice is advisable in the case of 
weak plants. The same treatment may often be recommended 
in the case of the runner bed where the object is to produce 
first-class runner materiaL In this instance, since the large 


’*'It is frequently the case that winter conditions are too adverse 
for runners set out in the autumn and losses are too heavy to render 
practicable such planting. It is suggested, however, if planting were 
possible at an early date in August that by the time winter conffitions 
were reached, the strong, well-developed August-planted runner would 
be sufficiently well established to withstand the rigours of winter. 
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food reserves are not drawn npon to nourish a developing 
crop, more energy is available for the production of vigorous 
vegetative shoots, including runners, 

(7) Climate mid Locality (10). — ^Work on this subject has 
not yet advanced very far, but some information has been 
obtained. In September, 1925, runners of the variety '' Royal 
Sovereign were planted at Hoveton, Norfolk, and it has 
been possible to examine batches of these plants concurrently 
with batches of plants of the same age and variety planted 
at Long Ashton in September, 1925,"^ The Hoveton soil is a 
much lighter alluvial soil than that at Long Ashton, The 
average yearly rainfall at the two centres is respectively 
26*48 in. and 34*88 in. 

The comparative observations so far made show that 
plants at both centres exhibited precisely similar phases of 
normal root and shoot growth, following closely the sequence 
of normal development previously described. The Hoveton 
plants showed a more rapid and abundant production of roots 
in the autumn, a feature connected with the lighter texture 
of the soil, which is known to allow of free root development. 
In all other respects, differences were of a very minor order. 

Plants were set out at Hoveton as the conditions in Norfolk 
offered a considerable contrast to those at Long Ashton, It 
therefore appears unlikely that local conditions can modify 
to any serious extent the normal sequence of root and crown 
development carefully worked out at this Station. 

{To be concluded.) 
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HERBAGE SEED PRODUCTION IN 

NEW ZEALAND: 

IV— PERENNIAL RYE-GRASS AND 
CRESTED DOGSTAIL 

Professor R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth . 

Perennial Rye^grass. — ^An altogether larger acreage is 
devoted to the production of the seed of perennial rye-grass 
than of any other herbage species in New Zealand. Before 1914, 
the acreage annually cut was about 60,000, the total crop 
frequently exceeding 8,000 tons. During the period 1916-18, 
the area increased to over 70,000 acres and then decreased, 
but in 1924-25 it had risen to over 66,000 acres, with a total 
yield exceeding 13,000 tons of seed. By far the largest amount 
of the crop is used for home consumption; in 1924-25, the 
total export was only 1,152 tons, 906 tons of which went to 
Australia. The amount of New Zealand perennial rye-grass 
reacMng the European market is negligible and, consequently, 
the interest to the British farmer is only in connexion with 
the general practices adopted with reference to seed production 
and the relation of those practices to the quality of the seed 
and to the character of the strains which the seed represents. 

Seed Prodnetion ia Relation to Farm Practice and Habitat. — 
Perennial rye-grass is, to a far greater extent than red clover, 
definitely relied upon as a seed-producing crop in many 
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districts of New Zealand. That is to say, the harv^estiiig of a 
seed crop will not depend npon a variety of contingencies, 
but rye-grass seed, equally with w^heat, is regarded as a crop 
to be produced and turned to cash account every year. Thus, 
on most Canterbury farms, the main lines of production are 
fat lambs, perennial rye-grass seed, and wheat. The leys are 
therefore sown, as much with a view to seed production, as to 
the herbaceous keep that they will provide for farm stock. 
The harvesting of a seed crop from leys is chiefly practised in 
the Canterbury Plains, in Southland, and, to some extent, in 
Otago, in the South Island ; also in the Sandon district of 
the North Island. Perennial rye-grass is also harvested in 
limited amount from quite old swards in the North Island, 
particularly in the Poverty Bay and Hawke Bay districts. 

Harvesting Practices : Canterbury Plains . — The rye - grass 
is frequently sown in leys with red clover, when the seed crop 
is usually taken in the second harvest year. It is, however, 
often the practice to sow rye-grass in the autumn and to take 
a seed crop the following summer (— first harvest year). 
The paddocks are shut up for seed in the middle of September* 
It is a fairly common practice, when rye-grass is growing 
with red clover, to turn a comparatively large head of sheep 
for a restricted grazing period into the seed-producing paddock, 
about two-three weeks before cutting the crop, as the sheep 
will eat down the clovers (which, as explained in a previous 
article, are usually abundant in the second and even the 
third year) without harming the rye-grass. The crop is cut 
with a self-binder when dead ripe, despite the risk of shedding, 
is stocked in the field for about 10-14 days, and is invariably 
thrashed from the stook, and it is the feasibility of doing 
this that is largely responsible for the profitable production 
of rye-grass seed. The straw after thrasliing has a fair feeding 
value and is altogether more relished by stock than that of 
Italian rye-grass. Hair-grass {Festuca bromoides) is a plentiful 
and troublesome weed. 

Seed crops are not infrequently taken from leys that have 
been down to grass from three-four years ; the seed is then 
taken with a stripper, when it is essential that the crop should 
be dead ripe. 

Southland . — ^The Southland farming resembles that of the 
Canterbury Plains, except that oats take the place of wheat in 
the rotation. The rye-grass may be sown in a mixture of the 
general type, 20-40 lb. perennial rye-grass, 5 lb. cocksfoot, 
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1 lb. crested dogstail, and 1 lb. white clover, seed crops being 
taken in the second and third harvest years. Eye-grass is, 
however, not infrequently sown in the autumn (April) and a 
seed crop taken the following (= first harvest) year. 

In the seed-producing districts of the South Island, oats 
and rye-grass are sometimes sown together in the autumn 
(April), the two species being harvested together for seed the 
following December — that is to say, a seed crop is taken within 
about eight months of sowing. 

Sandon . — The rye-grass leys are almost invariably spring- 
sown in this district, and are then fed off during the autumn 
and winter, a seed crop being taken in the first and, sometimes, 
again in the second harvest year. The crop is cut with a 
self-binder and, as elsewhere in New Zealand, thrashed from 
the stook — ^normally only standing about 14 days, but in 
adverse seasons the stocks have been Imown to stand on the 
paddocks for nearly two months. The rye-grass straw after 
thrashing is often sold to local dairymen for £4 per ton. 

Yellow suckling clover is generally abundant on the rye- 
grass leys, over 40 lb. of suckling clover seed sometimes being 
cleaned from an acre of rye-grass. New Zealand suckling 
clover, thus cleaned from the perennial rye-grass, finds its 
way to an appreciable extent on to the European market. 

Yield- — ^The average yield of seed from New Zealand, as a 
whole, runs to about 400-600 lb. per acre, but ^fields of well 
over 800 lb. are frequently recorded. The bushel weight of 
dressed seed is usually high, ranging from 26 to 36 lb. 

Strain in Relation to Methods of Seed Production. — It will 
have been noted that the methods of seed production allow 
from as short a period as eight months in sward to two or 
three years, and, in extreme cases, to upwards of twenty years. 
It used to be claimed for Poverty Bay seed that it was always 
harvested from old swards and, in the past, much of the 
Sandon rye-grass came originally from Poverty Bay old 
swards. At the present time it would seem probable that 
much of the seed harvested from the Hawke Bay and Poverty 
Bay districts is not necessarily taken from old swards, while 
the Sandon growers are perhaps not going to these districts 
as much as formerly for a change of seed. It yet remains 
true that there are certain broad distinctions between '' Poverty 
Bay,” “ Sandon,” and Southern ” rye-grass. It is a well- 
recognized fact that Southern ” rye-grass tends to contain 
a much higher percentage of Italian rye-grass than does 
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either Sandon or Poverty Bay. It is also a fact tliat Southern 
rye-grass gives a fine '' bold sample of high viability. The 
considerable practice of autnmn sowing, followed by taking 
a seed crop in the first harvest year, inevitabljT- tends to 
constitute a selection not only in favour of Italian rye-grass 
but also of the quicker growing and more short-lived strains 
of perennial rye -grass ; particularly so, if this practice is 
followed year after jesbT without change of seed. Comparative 
trials at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station have shown that 
these '' Southern ” rye-grasses do, in fact, contain an excess 
of strains of a stemmy and early tj^-pe which, in comparison 
with British indigenous strains, and with ordinary Irish and 
A3n‘shire commercial strains, do not render '‘New Zealand 
rye-grass an attractive commodity. 

Lots under test, received as “ Poverty Bay,” have, in no 
case, compared favourably, in respect of the characteristics 
of the plants produced, with plants derived from seed represent- 
ing the cleanings of wild white clover from old British swards — 
but the different lots have varied very considerably. Many of the 
" Poverty Bay ” samples have given rise to a certain pro- 
portion of plants having the characteristics of density and ^ 
leafiness which betoken the harvesting of seed from swards 
that have been down to grass for a period of years rather 
than months. 

■§ 

It is significant in New Zealand that both “ Sandon ” 
and “ Poverty Bay ” seed command a higher price than 
“Southern,” but it is equally significant, having regard to 
the varied practices of seed production adopted in that 
country as a whole, that samples of “ New Zealand ” rye-grass 
tested at Aberystwyth have, in general, shown a greater 
mixing and a greater variety of strains per lot than is usual 
in the ease of seed obtained from other and ordinary com- 
mercial channels. 

As both the seed merchant and the farmer now look, very 
rightly and properly, for long-hved strains of herbage plants, 
and also consider germination and purity in relation to strain, 
and further, in view of the fact that New Zealand cocksfoot 
does definitely constitute a long-lived strain, and that much 
of the New Zealand white clover is also satisfactory in this 
respect, it is appropriate to voice a word of warning in 
respect of New Zealand perennial rye-grass. 

It is more than probable, indeed practically certam, that 
in New Zealand there are excellent long-hved strains that 
could be harvested and marketed as such if the necessary 
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precautions were taken. It remains a fact, however, that 
no single lot of ordinary commercial New Zealand seed that 
has been tested at Aberystwyth (whether designated '' Poverty 
Bay ” or '' Saiidoii has approximated in average leafiness 
and desirability to the lots of British '' ex-wild white ” under 
contemporaneous test. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that “ Poverty Bay ” rye-grass 
mil not begin to find its way on to the British market as a 
cheaper substitute for our own ex-wild white ” — or at all 
events will not do so until complete tests in this country^ with 
properly authenticated lots of seed, have fully justified such 
a procedure. 

Crested Dogstail. — Before 1914, it was only occasionally that 
New Zealand produced more crested dogstail seed than was 
required for home consumption, namely, about 150 tons per 
annum. In more recent years, the area devoted to seed pro- 
duction has increased, and, in 1921-22, was as much as 6,713 
acres, with an output of over 600 tons. The area has sub- 
sequently decreased and would seem now to stand normally 
at about 2,000 acres, but frequently over 100 tons of seed 
are available for export, this surplus mostly coining to the 
United Kingdom, though much of it may be re-exported. 
It will be seen, therefore, that New Zealand is not infrequently 
an appreciable source of supply for crested dogstail retailed 
to the British farmer, 

Seed-Producing Districts. — Crested Dogstail has been grown 
for seed for many years in the Sandon district of the North. 
Island, but more recently this has been taken up extensively 
in the neighbourhood of Gore, in Southland, wdiere far more 
seed is now harvested than in the North Island. 

Oore . — ^Here the usual practice is to broadcast 16-20 lb. of 
crested dogstail seed with the turnips sown in the spring. A 
seed crop is sometimes taken in the first harvest year, but 
perhaps more usually in the second harvest year. The crop 
is cut with the self-binder, the average height of the stand 
being about 18 inches, and, under favourable conditions, 
remains about three weeks in stock and is thrashed from the 
stook. Stackiiig is not practised unless unavoidable. 

A number of farmers in this district will annually harvest 
about 80 acres. The yields of dressed seed are frequently 
decidedly high, and may exceed 500 lb., but the average 
ivould he about 250 lb. Seed is also taken from older leys, 
when the fields are only shut up for about a month or six 
weeks^ ; this ' seed is ' taken with ' a ' stripper and'^ ' includes a 
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fair amoiint of perennial rye-grass. The yields run to about 
100 lb. to 140 lb. 

The chief weed seeds taken with erested dogstail are the 
Canada (== creeping) thistle, sheep’s sorrel, and Yorkshire fog. 
The crested dogstail leys have the reputation of inaking 
excellent and very healthy sheep-grazing, and lambs are 
reported to fatten excellently upon them. 

Sa 7 ulo 7 i . — Temporary grass farming, with the production of 
both perennial rye-grass and crested dogstail for seed, is the 
feature of this district. On a 600-acre farm, it would be 
expected to work round the wdiole area in about seven years, 
the chief crops being grass, turnips, and rape. It is usual to 
sow about 20 lb. of crested dogstail alone or with oats in 
April ; after harvesting the oats, a perfect stand of dogstail 
vdll be attained. The following year, the field will be shut up 
ill October or November and harvested in January. It is the 
usual practice to leave in stock up to three weeks and to 
thrash from the stook ; yields of from 350-400 lb. are expected. 

The seed is also stripped from older leys. The strippings 
are put into bags, which are half filled ; two bags are tied 
together and left open hung over a fence for the purpose of 
drying the seeds. Linum marginale is a common impurity in 
the seed of dogstail from this district ; it may be present to 
the extent of 1 to 3 per cent., but is easily removed and is 
said to have a value for use in the manufacture of proprietary 
feeding stuffs. 

As in the Gore district, the leys are held in high esteem 
for fatting lambs. Crested dogstail leys will not maintain a 
clean, pure herbage for more than about two years, if a seed 
crop is taken in the first harvest year, but they will become 
over-run with weeds and sweet vernal grass. Largely on this 
account the production of seed is not as popular as formerly, 
since it necessitates maintaining special short duration leys. 
The whole tendency in New Zealand to-day — a natural out- 
come of the excellent results obtained by the use of phosphatic 
manures (chiefly superphosphate) — ^is to depend less on the 
plough and more on top dressing and, consequently, much to 
extend the duration of the leys. 

Quality of Seed in Relation to District, — Crested dogstail is 
one of those species which tend to drop in germination during 
ocean transit or if retained long in store. This appears to be 
intimately connected with the degree of maturity of the. seed 
when harvested. A bright yellow sample of seed is always 
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esteemed ; this association of brightness with presumed 
excellence is, indeed, a striking example of one of those seed 
characteristics which have come to have a trade value for no 
good reason and without the backing of any reliable tests or 
evidence for its justification. 

The bright yellow colour in crested dogstail is an outcome 
of too early cutting and of premature ripening off in stock, a 
state of affairs much aggravated by particularly dry conditions 
at harvesting time. This practice is common in the Gore 
district, the seed of that district having a considerable 
reputation for its brightness. 

The Sandoii seed is usually not cut so early, is far better 
matured and, consequently, takes on a richer brown colour, 
which, in fact, betokens excellence and high viability, and 
implies an ability better to withstand prolonged storage or 
prolonged transit. 

This matter of colour is important in relation to the import 
trade, for, if a rich dark brown were to become the criterion 
of excellence, demanded alike by farmers and seed merchants 
in this country, it would immediately react on the harvesting 
methods adopted in the South Island of New Zealand and, 
therefore, upon the viability of the seed reaching our shores 
from the Dominion. There is little doubt that the different 
species of herbage plants require very different conditions in 
which to mature and ripen their seed, in order to attain to 
maximum viability and in order to maintain vitality for the 
greatest possible length of time under other than the 
most favourable conditions. Mr. Nelson Foy, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Wellington, gave his opinion to the 
writer that dogstail, and to some extent cocksfoot also, both 
require a '' damp harvest, while rye-grass, to reach high 
excellence as seed qw seed, must have dry, hot conditions. 
The whole question is one of the first importance, and one 
that needs to be subjected to critical examination. 

It is useless to investigate loss of germination in transit or 
during storage unless the whole cycle of maturing and 
harvesting has also been under study. This is now thoroughly 
recognized in New Zealand, and investigations in progress 
may be expected to throw considerable light on a number of 
difficult problems connected with the harvesting and handling 
of herbage seeds. 

Straill.— Investigations conducted at Aberystw3rth with seed 
from Ireland and New Zealand, and with that collected from 
old pastures in England and Wales, although showing 
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interesting strain-differences in respect of dogstail, have not 
revealed such striking and importajit economic differences as 
in the eases of perennial rye-grass, cocksfoot, timothy, and 
red and white clover. It is probable, therefore, that, in point 
of strain, it makes relatively Httle difference what nationality 
of crested dogstail seed is sown. This is the more probable in 
view of the fact that crested dogstail, undoubtedly, very largely 
maintains itself on our grasslands by means of repeated and 
abundant self-seeding and seif-establishment. 

;i: :l: ❖ ^ = 1 ' 

NOTES ON TWO FUNGICIDES SULPHUR 
AND BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
W. Goodwin, M.Sc., Ph.D., and Pbof. E. S. Salmon, 
Research Department, South-Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 

^"^WettaMe Sulphur.” — ^As is well known through practice, 
sulphur kills those fungi Imown as '' powdery mildews/’ 
Used dry in powder form, it has proved a cheap and reliable 
remedy against “ mould ” in hops, the mildews of the straw- 
berry, rose, etc., and is in common use for this purpose. It 
not infrequently happens that crops which are affected with 
mildew suffer at the same time from damage caused by insects, 
and require, therefore, spraying with some insecticide, in 
which event a simultaneous application of sulphur and the 
insecticide is called for. In some cases, the need is met by 
using a dissolved compound of sulphur, such as lime-sulphur ” 
(calcium polysulpliides) or '' liver of sulphur ” (potassium 
polysuiphides), which can be mixed with the insecticide. 
In other cases, however, it is still advisable to use the sulphur 
in powder form, to avoid any injury being caused by the poly- 
sulphide solutions to the dehcate parts of the plant sprayed. 
The question then arises of how to obtain an intimate mixture 
of sulphur powder with a wet spray. 

It is common knowledge that it is impossible to mix sulphur 
powder with water, as it remains, even after the most vigorous 
stirring, on the surface. The use of soap as a medium for wetting 
sulphur appears to have been first proposed in 1910, by 
Vermorel and Dantony. They recommend"^ that sublimed 
sulphur be mixed with 1 per cent, soap solution and 1 per 
cent, sodium carbonate. As soap cannot be used satisfactorily 
when such spray-fiuids as Bordeaux mixture, Hme-sulphur, 
lead-arsenate, etc., are used, it was later recommended by the 

151,'p. 1146 G9l0)7 ^ 
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same authors* that the sulphur should be moistened with an 
alcoholic solution of oleic acid, for sulphur so treated could 
at once be wetted with water. Alcohol alone suffices to make 
sulphur '' wettable,” but, when the alcohol evaporates, the 
sulphur again becomes unwettable. If, however, a small 
amount of oleic acid is incorporated with the sulphur, the 
latter retains the property of being easily wetted by w^ct"er 
or spray-fluids. W. 0. Gloyer,| in 1915, reported, from the 
results of experiments in the control of a stem-rot and leaf- 
spot of Clematis, caused by the fungus Ascocliyta clematidma, 
that “ a mixture of 1 lb. laundry soap and 6 lb. of sulphur to 
15 gall, water proved successful. It was also used with 
success in the control of leaf-blotch, Diplocarpon rosae, on 
roses grown in the forcing houses. 

In order to obtain information as to the best, easiest and 
cheapest way of rendering sulphur wettable, a number of 
trials were carried out in the laboratory, in which the following 
substances were used : soft soap at various strengths, alcohol 
with and without oleic acid, oleic acid alone, casein m various 
forms, and glue. The practical points to which attention was 
directed were (a) ease of wetting ; (6) the manner in which the 
sulphur remained in suspension ; (c) the extent to which 

dilution could be carried out. It is not necessaiy to enter into 
details concerning the results which were obtained in the above 
trials, for it was found that a 1 per cent, solution of soft 
soap (10 lb. to 100 gal. of ordinary tap w-ater of a hardness 
of 18®) proved most satisfactory in rendering the sulphur 
wettable, and that, with the water in question, dilution to 
J per cent, of soap w^as possible without an}?" separation of 
the sulphur. 

Various brands of sublimed sulphur and ground sulphur 
were tested ; all of them settled to the bottom of the vessel 
rather rapidly and could only he kept in suspension by constant 
agitation. Tine dusting sulphur, about 90 per cent, of which 
passed a 200-mesh sieve, was the most satisfactory sample 
tested, but the best commercial brands of sublimed sulphur 
and ground sulphur also gave satisfactory results. Tests, in 
which the various brands of sulphur were compared, showed 
that the sulphur remained in suspension in the case of the 
diluted soap solution as satisfactorily as in any other case 
except lime-casein (calcium caseinate), but, as the latter is 
much more troublesome in mixing, it is not recommended. 

: Vol71l53r’^lu4 jmik ^ 

York Agric. Bxper. Station BwZL 44 (1915). 
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The addition of nicotine, at the rate of 6 oz. per 100 gal. 
to the sulphur, wetted with soap solution and with the other 
preparations — oleic acid and calciiiiii caseinate — -gave no 
indication of any change, and, consequently, the use of nicotine 
with wetted sulpiiiir can be reconiineiided for trial. 

Biological Experiments , — During June, 1926, experiments”^' 
were carried out, in an unheated greenhouse, with hop plants 
infested with ''mould ” (Sphaerotheca H'wnmli). Marked leaves 
bearing a number of patches of the mildew, densely powdery 
with, the accumulation of spores {coniclia), were sprayed with 
a thick suspension of sulphur, previously treated with oleic 
acid, in a 1 per cent, solution of soft soap.f 

The mixture was sjjrayed on in a very fine mist, using an 
atomizer. The container of the atomizer was well shaken 
each time before the application of the spray. No difficulty 
was found in getting the suspension to pass the extremely 
fine aperture of the nozzle. Unsprayed leaves at the same 
node, bearing similar patches of mildew, served as " controls.” 
By the next day after sj^raying, ah or most of the upright 
branches {conidiopihores) of the mildew, as well as the chains 
of spores which they bear, were seen to be collapsed ; no 
further growth of the mildew took place, the patches remaining 
sterile until the end of the experiment (II to 14 days). The 
same satisfactory results were obtained when a mixture of 
the same amount of sulphur (with no oleic acid) and J per cent, 
of soft soap w”as used. The rapid collapse of the mildew was 
in strildng contrast with the effect observable when sulphur 
in powder form (sublimed or finely ground sulphur) is dusted 
on a patch of mildew. Dry sulphur causes no immediate 
collapse of the upright spore-bearing branches, which are 
only slowly affected at the relatively few places where the 
particles of sulphur touch the fungus — a fact on w^Mch further 
observations mil be found below. The explanation of the differ- 
ence of action is probably due to the fact that, in the fluid wash, 

^ The fixll details of these experiments will be published elsewhere 1 

f The brands of sulphur used were those known on the market as 
Brandram’s. “flowers of sulphui* ” (sublimed sulphur), Fortress Brand 
of Hop Sulphur (ground sulphur), and Monro’s Dry Dusting Sulphur. 
The suspension was made by wetting 100 grammes of sulphur moistened 
with 4 c.c. methylated spirit and 1 c.c. oleic acid, and of this treated 
sulphur, 5 grammes were taken and added to 100 c.c. of 1 per cent, 
soft soap solution. Attention is called to the fact that this amoimt 
of sulphui' — equivalent to | lb. sulphur to the gallon — is not sprayed 
on to the plant, as a considerable proportion remains behind as a 
deposit. The amount of deposit varies according to the thoroughness 
of the agitation. 
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particles of sulplmr are carried to all the parts of the fungus 
that are wetted, whereas only the surfaces of mildew patches 
are touched by the dry sulphur. Some observations which were 
made on hop leaves in the open, which were sprayed with the 
wettable sulphur, made as described above, incline us to 
believe that the sulphur particles remaining on the surface of 
the leaf, after the wash has dried, are less liable to be washed 
off by rain or dew than when sulphur is applied dry. 

The sulphur particles suspended in the wash settle rapidly, 
as already pointed out, and constant agitation is required to 
maintain the suspension at the nozzle. It remains to be seen 
whether the agitation provided in the ordinary knapsack 
sprayer and in the horse-drawn hop-washer will be sufficient. 
The simultaneous application of sulphur and of an aphis- 
killing wash (nicotine, with or without soft soap) will, it is 
believed, prove feasible, and it is intended to carry out field 
experiments on these lines in the coming season. 

Since it is the practice of some of the most successful hop- 
growlers to apply sulphur in powder form to the hop plants 
when they are in flower (or, as the growers say, in “ burr ”), 
it was important to ascertain whether the appHcatioii of a 
wash, containing wetted sulphur, would affect injuriously the 
flowers or the production of the hop cones. On August 6, 1026, 
a number of opposite lateral branches, which were in full 

burr,’’ on plants in the Experimental Hop-garden at Wye 
College, were selected, and one branch was heavily sprayed, 
an atomizer being used, wdth the wetted sulphur and soft soap 
solution described above, while the other branch was left 
unsprayed and served as a control. No injury resulted from 
the spraying, and, by the end of the month, it was found that 
the development of the cones on the sprayed and unsprayed 
branches was the same. 

Flowers of Sulphur ” {Sublimed Sulphur) and Orotind 
^Sulphur, — ^In a previous communication to this Journal,** 
one of the writers, when pointing out that sulphur is effective 
in controlling hop '' mould ” {Sphaerotheca Humuli), recom- 
mended for the purpose pure sublimed sulphur ('' flowers of 
sulphur ”) — the statement being made '' that flowers of 
sulphur remains the one safe and rehable remedy.” This 
statement now requires modification. Within recent years, 
the use of improved machinery and the adoption of special 
apparatus have resulted in the manufacture of ground roll 

E. S.' Salmon. This Joubnal, XXYIII, p.l57 (1921). 
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or brimstone snlpbiir wMch, in the case of good samplesj is 
not inferior, in fineness and purity, to the best flowers of 
sulphur.” 

During 1926 , some experiments were carried out to compare 
the efficacy of sublimed sulphur and ground sulphur as fungi- 
cides against hop '' mould.” The method of applying the 
sulphur was as follows : a test-tube, 5 in. long and in. 
bore, was half-filled with the sulphur and its mouth covered 
with fine muslin. Sufficient sulphur was shaken out in a fine 
cloud to cover completely the powdery patches of mildew 
on hop leaves attached to a growing plant. 

The first experiment was made on March 18, when similar 
patches of mildew, on two young leaves at the same node on 
the stem of a young hop plant, were treated with sublimed 
sulphur and the finest ground sulphur respectively. On 
April 1, 14 days after the application, the two leaves were 
removed and examined under the microscope. The fungicidal 
action of the two kinds of sulphur was the same. Wherever 
any particle of sulphur had touched the chains of spores 
borne on the upright branches (conidiophores) the former 
were shrivelled and dead, although the conidiophore below 
the chain of spores was iminjured ; where, however, as at 
the edge of the leaf, no sulphur had touched the mildew, the 
latter was still vigorous and producing chains of spores. The 
sulphur was then removed as far as possible by washing the 
leaves ; in the hollows near the veins of the leaves, the mildew 
had been protected from contact with the sulphur and was 
unaffected ; elsewhere, the sulphur had killed the tallest 
branches {conidiophores) and their chains of spores, while 
the shorter, sheltered ones, not having touched the sulphur, 
were unaffected. There were no signs that the mycelial hyphae 
had been affected. 

The second experiment, using the same two kinds of sulphur, 
was made on March 25, on two leaves at the same node, 
each bearing several large powdery patches of mildew. On 
April 27, 33 days after the application, the effect of the two 
sulphurs was exactly similar ; where the sulphur had touched 
them, the chains of spores had all shrivelled, although here 
and there a young conidiophore with a short chain of spores 
occurred which was unaffected. The hyphae of the mycelium 
on the surface of the leaf were white and apparently 
unaffected. 

In the third experiment, the same brands of sulphur were 
used, air-dry and after having been passed through a 160- 

2k 
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mesb. sieve. The powders were applied, in the same manner 
as before, on May 19. On June 11, 23 days after the application, 
the mildew patches were still completely covered by the two 
powders : when the surplus was shaken off from some of the 
patches, these still seemed, to the eye, well covered by the 
sulphur. Under the microscope, fine hyphae of the mycelium, 
could be seen radiating from the edges of each patch. There 
was no evidence that any of the mycelium was dead. Although 
the chains of spores were shrivelled and dead where contact 
with the sulphur particles had occurred, fresh conidiophores 
were appearing in the intervening spaces between the particles. 
By June 16, 28 days after the application, the remaining 
patches, still completely covered by the sulphur, were alive 
and showed young living hyphae at the circumference ; inter- 
mingled with dead and shrivelled chains of spores were young 
conidiophores pushing up, with,' very occasionally, a mature 
spore at the tip. It was evident that if the sulphur were 
removed — such as might result from the action of heavy 
rains— the mildew patches would be able to renew their 
growth and produce spores. No difference in action between 
sublimed sulphur and ground sulphur was observable. 

It would appear from the results of the above experiments 
that, while sulphur in powder form does effectively stop the 
dispersal of spores of the mildew and thereby checks the 
spread of the disease, it is very slow in fungicidal action, and 
there is always the risk that it may be removed by heavy 
rains. Even when sulphur remained undisturbed for a month 
on the mildew patches, the fungus, under the conditions of the 
experiment, was not killed. Since the fungicidal action appears 
to be identical in both cases, the hop-grower can be advised 
to use either sublimed sulphur or special ground sulphur of 
equal fineness and purity. 

In view of the slowness of action of sulphur when applied 
as a dust, the fluid wash of wetted sulphur (described above), 
with its much quicker fungicidal action, merits a trial against 
hop mould and other powdery mildews.’’ 

Home-made Bordeatix Mixture. — ^The fungicide known as 
Bordeaux mixture (made by mixing together copper sulphate 
solution bluestone ”] and milk of hme) is second to none in 
preventing many of the plant diseases caused by fungi. In all 
countries, it has been* in use, for many years past, by the 
progressive farmer who realizes the benefits which it brings. 
The best method of making Bordeaux mixture has been given 
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in articles in tMs Journal, in 1908 and again in 1910,* ** These 
articles may be consulted for detailed information botli as to 
the making of stock solutions of copper sulphate and of lime, 
and for the proper application of the mixture. In the 
agricultural literature of every country, the results of 
numerous experiments have been published which show that 
Bordeaux mixture may confidently be relied upon to prevent 
the attacks of most fungi on cultivated crops. To take one 
instance, Bordeaux mixture effectively controls the ''scab'’ 
or " black spot ” of the apple, as recent articles in this 
Journal have showui.t 

Satisfactory results, obtained by the use of home-made 
Bordeaux mixture against other fungus diseases, have also 
been recorded. J 

The difficult}^ which is often experienced in obtaining, 
at short notice, small quantities of good freshly burnt quick- 
lime, suitable for making Bordeaux mixture, has undoubtedly 
been one reason why many gro'vvers have not used this spray 
or have chosen a manufactured article. § Moreover, quick- 
lime does not retain its properties under the usual conditions 
of storage, so that the grower has to obtain fresh supplies each 
time he wishes to spray. As is well known, quicklime becomes 
hydrated by absorption of moisttire and then combines with 
the carbon dioxide of the air to form carbonate of lime, which 
is worthless for making Bordeaux mixture. When quick- 
lime is slaked with water, the hydrate of lime is produced, 
and it is tMs substance that combmes with the copper sulphate 
to produce the well-known gelatinous blue precipitate, charac- 
teristic of properly made Bordeaux mixture. It is true that, 
as pointed out in 1910, jj perfectly satisfactory stock solutions 
of lime can be made with little trouble, but the farmer who 
shows the necessary enterprise, to have at hand stock solu^tions 

* E. S. Salmon : “ Apple Scab ” or “ Black Spot ” (this Joubnal, 
XV, 191 (1908) ; ‘‘ The Making and Application of Bordeaux Mixture ” 
(Z.C., XVI, 793 (1910). 

f X. B. Bagenal, W. Goodwin, E. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware : 

** Spraying Experiments against Apple Scab’* (Z.o., XXII, 137 (1925)? 
XXXIII, 38 (1926). 

$E. S. Salmon: “Cherry Leaf Scorch’^ {Ic., XIV, 334 (1907); 
Idem: “Potato Spraying for Farmers” (Z.c., XXIV, 265 (1917); 
Idem and H. Wormald : “ Potato Spraying Experiments ” (l.c.* 

XXVI, 71. 269 (1919). 

§ Experience both in this country and abroad has shown that home- 
made Bordeaux mixture is superior in fungicidal qualities to the ready- 
made preparation in paste or powder form. 

11 This JotJBNAL, XVI. 793 (1910). 
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of the ingredients to make Bordeaux mixture, remains, 
unfortunately, the rare exception. 

The object of the present communication is to call attention 
to a variation in the method of ■making Bordeaux mixture, 
which consists in the use of slaked lime (calcium, hydrate or 
hydrate of lime) in the place of quicklime (calcium oxide). 
Hydrate of lime is now prepared in a high degree of purity 
on a commercial scale, and, by its use, a simplification of the 
method of making Bordeaux mixture becomes possible. 
Comparative laboratory experiments made at Wye showed 
that the appearance and nature of the precipitate, as well 
as the rate of settling, were almost identical in the case of 
Bordeaux mixture made with quicklime and hydrate of lime, 
respectively, up to the end of hours ; after longer periods 
the differences were only slight. On theoretical grounds, there 
seems to be no objection to the employment of hydrate of 
lime, for this is the product which is obtained in the milk 
of lime which, having been prepared by adding water to 
quicklime, is ordinarily used for the preparation of Bordeaux 
mixture. The* advantages which can be obtained by using 
commercial hydrate of lime are (1) a high degree of purity ; 
(2) a product which can be stored for comparatively long periods 
without becoming seriously changed ; (3) a more rapid pre- 
paration of the spray fluid, as no time is lost in slaMng the 
quicklime. 

Hydrate of lime is obtainable on the English market in the 
form of a fine white, dry powder, and good commercial 
samples contain not less than 95 per cent, of hydrate ; when 
packed fresh in closed paper-lined bags, it does not become 
carbonated at all rapidly. The proper packing is essential, 
for, unless this is done, the hydrate^ changes to carbonate, 
and there are no indications (as is the case with lumps 
of quicklime, which fall to a powder and so show that some 
change has taken place) to call attention to material which is 
no longer fresh and suitable for making Bordeaux mixture. 
Ab 1*32 parts by weight of hydrate of lime are equal to 1 part 
of oxide of lime, it is necessary to modify the proportions of 
copper sulphate and lime when the hydrate is. used. A safe 
rule is to take If pounds of the hydrate in place of 1 pound of 
quicklime, the usual formula for Bordeaux mixture, 8.8.100 
thus becoming 8.12.100. The cost of the hydrate of Kme will, 
of necessity, be somewhat higher than that of quicklime, 
especially if the latter can be obtained locally ; but the 
advantages' offered by the 'former are that ,it 'is. a Mgh-grade 
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product of luiiforro. composition and, if kept closed in paper- 
lined bags, it does not cliange on storage. If the me of liydrate 
of Mnie becomes general, no doubt supplies will be obtainable 
in paper-lined bags of Tarious sizes ; at present, 56 lb. is tbe 
usual weight. The price of hydrate of lime, on rail at the works, 
is about £2 per ton, in four-ton lots, bags extra. It will be 
understood that hydrate of lime, even when packed in closed 
paper-lined bags, will not keep indefinitely, but from trials 
wMcli 'were made last season it was found that it remained in a 
satisfactory condition from the time of the first spraying 
(April 17) to the last (June 19). The hydrate, when stored in 
closed metal containers, was fit for use after a lapse of nine 
months. It is recommended, however, that fresh supplies 
should be obtained for each season’s spraying. 

Reference to technical literature shows that in America 
hydrate of lime (slaked lime) has been in use for some time 
for making Bordeaux mixture. In a few cases, an adverse 
report has been given. Thus, Butler, in 1914, stated* that 

hydrated lime does not produce as fine a milk of hme, all 
things equal, as quicklime, and the results [of experiments] 
show that this lack of fineness unmistakably increases the 
rate of settlement of the mixtures prepared with it. The use 
of hydrated lime, in lieu of quicklime, is not, therefore, to be 
recommended, except perhaps in the rare instances when the 
latter is not obtainable, or is of too poor quality to be advan- 
tageously used.” In 1923, Martin carried out experiments in 
spraying potatoes against early blight (Macrospormm Solani), 
in which comparison was made of Bordeaux mixtures prepared 
from quicklime and from hydrated hme. This author statesf 
that it is apparent that the use of stone lime for making 
Bordeaux mixture is to be advised over that of hydrated Hme. 
Where the former is difficult to secure, however, the hydrated 
lime may be substituted.” In 1924, Newton, in reporWg the 
results of spraying experiments against apple scab,” stated, J 
'' The use of hydrated lime in Bordeaux mixture appeared 
to produce very much more severe russeting of the fruit than 
was caused by rock lime.” Chupp, in Ms Manual of Vegetable- 
Garden Diseases (1925), states that ** hydrated lime, if 

^ 0. Butler : in New Hampshire Agric. Exper. Station Oirc, No. 15 
(May, 1914). 

f W. H. Martin : ** Ten Years of Potato Spraying in New Jersey,*’ 
Hew Jersey Agric. Exper. Station BulL, 383 (1923). 

J Newton, F. W. ; In Tram. JlUnoia State Hort. Soc.p LYII, 165 
(1924). 
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fresh, may be employed if lump lime cannot be obtained, 
although Bordeaux mixture made of it does not stay in 
suspension quite as long as does that made from the burnt 
lime/' 

On the other hand, by far the greater number of experi- 
menters report favourably on the use of hydrated lime in the 
preparation of Bordeaux mixture. Thus, Fields and Elliott, 
in 1920, stated^' that ‘'the hydrated Hme Bordeaux mixture 
compared favourably with the mixture made from freshly 
slaked lime.'' In 1923, Winston, Bowman and Yothers reportedf 
that “ in general effectiveness Bordeaux mixture made with 
hydrated hme has proved throughout the experiments to be 
equal to that made with quicklime.” Ballou and Lewis, in 
1923, in Ohio, found:]: that a satisfactory control of apple 

scab ” was obtained by Bordeaux mixtures of various 
strengths, in which three poimds of high-grade hydrated lime 
were used for every pound of copper sulphate. Anderson, also, 
in 1924, in Illinois, in repoiting on experiments in spraying 
apples against “ scab,” stated§ that Bordeaux mixture made 
with hydrated lime gave as good control and caused no more 
injury than Bordeaux mixture made from rock lime. In the 
Spraying Programs for the Orchard and Fruit-Ga^'den^ published 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station in 1920 and 
in 1922, the use of hydrate of lime is recommeiided.il Further 
references to authors advocating the use of hydrated lime are 
given below. ^ 


W* S. Fields and 1. A. Elliott : in Univ. Arkansas Agric, Exper. 
Station BulL, 172 (1920). 

f J. R. Winston, J. 1. Bowman, and W. W. Yothers : United States 
Dept. Agric. BulU 1178 (1923). 

J F. H. Ballon and I. F. Lewis : in Ohio Agric. Expei\ Station 
MmtMy Bull, VIII, 3-4, p. 42 (1923). 

§H. W. Anderson: in Trmia, Illinois State Hort, LVIL 165 
(1923). 

11 Monlhly BulL^ Ohio Agric. Exper. Station, V, No. 3, 70 (1920) ; 
Vn, 1 and 2, 19 (1922). 

% Green, Selby and Gossard, in Ohio Agric. Exper. Station Bull., 
309 (1917) ; Haliigan , Pettit and Coons, in Sixty First Annual Beport, 
State Board Agric., Michigan, 423 (1923); Robinson, in Oregon 
Agric. College Exper. Station BulLy 201 (1924) ; Coons and Kotila, 
in Sixty-Third Annual Beport, State Board Agric., Michigan, 505 
(1925) ; Dutton, Pettit, Bennett and Cardinell, in Michigan Agric. 
CoHege Agric. Exper. Station Special Bull., 140 (1925) ; Dodge and 
Wilcox, in U.S. Dept. Agric. Farmers’ Bull., 1488 (1926) ; Young, 
Houser and Ballou, in Ohio Agric. Exper, Station Bull., 393 (1926) ; 
and Manuel, m Australia, Agric. Gaz., N.S. Wales,: 'XXXIII, ■ 759 
(1922). ^ , 
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Robinson has recommended/'^ in the making of Bordeaux 
mixture with bydrated lime, the addition of 0*01 casein. 
The proportionate amount to be taken of hydrated lime as 
compared with quicklime is given by the various authorities 
quoted' above (usually) as lb. to 1 lb., although the ratios 
l|^to 1 and 1| to 1 are also given. 

A comparative trial of Bordeaux mixtures made with quick- 
lime and with hydrated lime, respectively, was carried out at 
Wye during 1926. Eight pounds of copper sulphate to 
100 gal- of water were used, and S and 12 pounds, respectively, 
of quicklime and hydrated lime. The latter w'as gradually 
mixed to a thin cream with cold water, and then diluted 
fully with the requisite amount of water before the concen- 
trated copper sulphate solution (at the rate of 1 lb. of 
copper sulphate ^ to I gal. of water) was poured into it. 
The same method of mixing was followed in making the 
Bordeaux mixture with quicklime. The two mixtures were 
sprayed on to an equal number of apple trees, of the varieties 
Newton "Wonder and AUington Pippin, in a plantation on 
Wye College Earm. Three applications, using a fine, misty 
spray, w-ere given; the first (at the '‘'pink-bud ’’ stage) on 
April 17 ; the second and third on May 21 and June 19. It 
was found that the Bordeaux mixture made with the hydrate 
of Mme adhered to the foliage as well as that made with quick- 
lime. Owing to a failure of the crop on the trees, the results of 
the spraying on the control of " scab ” on the fruit could not 
be ascertained. It was observed, however, that the two 
Bordeaux mixtures controlled to a marked and equal extent 
the attacks of the fimgus on the leaves, while causing no 
appreciable " scorching ’’ injury. As eariy as May 29, many 
of the leaves on the " control ” (unsprayed) plots showed so 
severe an infestation that they were becoming " sooty with 
the growth of the fungus, while the foliage of the sprayed 
trees was practically free from attack. This control of the 
'' scab on the leaves of both Newton Wonder and AUington 
Pippin was continued right through the season, while the 
disease continued to develop on the unsprayed plots. 

If, as seems likely to be the case, Bordeaux mixture made 
with hydrate of Hme proves equal in fungicidal powers to 
that made with quicklime, a demand will grow up for the 
two constituents of the mixture prepared in convenient form. 
If weighed amounts of copper sulphate and of hydrate of lime 
are sent out by the manufacturers, with suitable instructions 
H. Bobmson; in Indus, and Bng. Ohem.s XV, 941 (1923). 
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for mixing, the making of home-made Bordeaux mixture 
on farms in this country maj’^ yet become as common as it 
should be. 

SiMimary. — (l) A method is described of making a fluid 
wash of '' wetted sulphur, with or without soft soap. 

(2) Experiments, carried out in 1926, showed that a sus- 
pension of sulphur in a solution of soft soap kills the powdery 
mildew ” of the hop [Sphaerotheca Hnmvli). The fungicidal 
action of the sulphur in this wash was observed to be far 
more rapid and complete than when sulphur was applied in 
powder form. 

(3) Finely ground sulphur was found to, be equal in fungi- 
cidal power (against the hop '' powdery mildew ”) to sublimed 
sulphur. 

(4) A method is described of maldng Bordeaux mixture 
with hydrate of lime in the place of quicklime. 

(5) Preliminary experiments, made in 1926, showed that 
Bordeaux mixtures made with hydrate of lime and quicklime, 
respectively, controlled to an equal extent the attacks of 
“scab” {Ventwria inaequalis) on the foliage of apple trees 
(Newton Wonder and Allington Pippin), and did not cause 
any “ scorching ” injury, 

if Me Me Ms ^ 

BRITISH FINCHES : THEIR ECONOMIC 
STATUS 

Rev. F. 0. E. JouRUAiK, M.A., 

Member of the British Ornithologists Union; Hon. Fellow, 
American Ornithologists Union ; Hon. Member, SociSte 
Omithologique de France; Corresponding Member, Dutch 
Ornithological Union, etc. 

The Finches and Buntings form a well-defined family ; 
some of them are among our commonest birds. None of 
them attains any great size — the Hawfinch is the largest 
member of the family — and, as they are all to a great extent 
seed eaters, they possess more powerful bills than their 
relatives, the warblers, which live mainly on insects and 
other soft food. There is, however, considerable variation 
in this respect even among the Finches, e,g,, between the 
powerful stone crashing bill of the Hawfinch and the com- 
paratively :Weak pointed bill of. the Chaffinchjor Goldfinch,, 
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blit 3 generally spealdng, a strong bill, with a tendency to a 
conical shape, is characteristic of the Finches. It is not 
proposed to deal here with the rarer species of the family, 
but only with those which are present in fair numbers and 
whose economic influence is appreciable. 

(1) !I3ie Hawfinch 9 Coccothraustes c. coccothraustes (L.). — 
This is a large and striking-looking bird, and, to one who 
has only seen a stuffed specimen on the shelves of a 
museum, might be expected to be very conspicuous. It 
is local in its distribution, and there are large areas in 
England and Wales where it is hardly ever seen. If we 
except the almost negligible fraction of ornithologists and 
students of wild nature, the vast majority of country folk 
never see a Hawfinch from one year’s end to another, except 
at too great a distance to be recognizable, even in those 
districts where the bird is comparatively common. There are, 
however, certain signs by which the presence of the bird 
in the summer months can readily be detected. Thus, if there 
is reason to suspect the presence of Hawfinches, it is well to 
keep an eye on any yew trees in the neighbourhood when 
the berries are ripe. Note may be made as to whether fresh 
clippings are lying on the ground, as if a gardener had trimmed 
off the outlying shoots some few inches long and left them 
lying there. If there is none it is unlikely that there are 
Hawfinches about, but, if there are, they should be examined 
to discover whether they have held berries. If this is the 
case and no gardener has trimmed the trees, it is safe to infer 
that the birds are in the habit of coming there to feed, cutting 
off the twigs with their powerful bills to get at the benies. 
If the tree is approached quietly when there is no one about, 
probably, before long, at perhaps the second or third attempt, 
one will be aware of a bird flying out with a hurried, bustling 
flight, but always on the far side of the tree, so that one only 
catches a glimpse of it. 

Another test of the presence of Hawfinches is to watch the 
rows of green peas in the kitchen garden, and here the evidence 
of the gardener may prove useful. Jays, Hawfinches, Sparrows, 
and to some extent Tits, will all do damage to green peas. 
The Jay is a large and conspicuous species, and likes to haire 
plantations and woods close at hand ; the destructive work 
may be done in the early hours of the morning, but it should 
not take long to detect tHs culprit. Sparrows set about their 
task with plenty of chattering, and generally in company. 
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so they are very easily spotted ; while the Great Tit has to 
go through a slow process of boring to get at the peas and 
does not play havoc with the row like the other thieves.' If 
the damage is extensive and the pods are completely wrecked, 
with no evidence of Jays or Sparrows, one probably has to 
deal with the Haw^finch, and careful watching should soon 
enable one to surprise him engaged in Ms work. Cherry trees 
have an irresistible attraction for the Hawfinch, not so much 
on account of the fruit, but, what is just as bad for the grower, 
for the kernel of the stone. Single trees will be visited day 
after day, until every cherry has been cleared off, and a well- 
hidden watcher will hear the crack of the stones as they 
are cracked with the greatest ease by the birds. It might 
seem a hard task for a small bird to smash a cherry stone 
with its bill, but if the heavy conical bill of a dead Hawfinch 
be forced open, the ridged grasping surface seen within will 
leave no doubt. Still more convincing proof can be obtained 
by handling a winged bird incautiously, wMle even a nestling 
can draw blood at quite an early age. 

As may be imagined from the above paragraphs, the 
Hawfinch is no favourite with the gardener, yet on the whole, 
except for the two crops mentioned, it does little damage. 
Unless cherries are grown, it becomes simply a matter of 
keeping it from the peas, though no doubt some of the smaller 
stone fruit trees, such as the damson or bullace, are visited 
at times. As far as the writer is aware no volumetric analysis of 
its food has yet been made, but there is little doubt that jthough 
some birds are destructive to peas and are kept away with 
difficulty, the great majority come under the heading of 
indifferent, their food being almost entirely obtained from, 
such trees as the hawthorn, yew, bird-cherry, and, to a lesser 
extent, beech, blackthorn, laurel, sycamore, and maple. 
Against their misdeeds in the garden and orchard, must 
be estimated a certain amount of positive good done 
by the destruction of injurious insects, such as the larva of 
the currant moth in the spring. 

The shy and secretive habits of the bird also tend to prevent 
it from visiting small or exposed gardens, and it is only likely 
to be a nuisance in large, old-fashioned gardens, with big 
yew hedges and adjacent woodlands or old timber. On one 
occasion no fewer than four occupied nests of this species 
were found in a little patch of orchard, hardly more than a 
rood in extent, close to a garden of this character, aE in Echen- 
ooy^ed ::fruit trees. : and from. 8 "to'; 15; feet from the., ground. 
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If the birds are. troublesome in an old garden, it generally 
pays to look round the fruit trees for nests, especially if the 
trees are much overgrown with lichens. A favourite site for 
the nest is on a more or less horizontal branch, at no great 
height from the ground, where it can be detected by the fringe 
of dead twigs which form the foundation of the nest and are 
visible on each side of the supporting branch. The eggs are 
easily recognized with their greenish blue ground and bold 
streaks and scrawls of black. 

A curious characteristic of the species is the way in which, 
after being common in a district for years, it will, without 
any apparent reason, desert it altogether. Economically, it 
only becomes important in districts where stone fruits are 
largely grown, such as the Kent and Worcester orchards. 
Where the Flemish cherry is grown, nothing but shooting 
is effective in protecting the crop. Peas are more easily 
protected and are more readily watched, while the signs 
of damage can at once be detected. In other respects, it is 
practically harmless. 

(2) The Grreenfinch^ GhloHs c. chloris (L.),— This is a 
much more familiar species than the Hawfinch, and most 
country dwellers are familiar with the yellow-green plumage, 
while those who are acquainted with bird songs know only 
too weU. the monotonous drawling note of the male and the 
interminable twittering notes of the nestlings. It has none of 
the shyness or the secretive instinct of the Hawfinch and 
breeds freely in hedgerows and in shrubberies or gardens, 
so that it is easily recognized. 

Though the hill of the Greenfinch is strong, it is not built 
on the massive lines of the Hawfinch, is almost entirely 
a seed eater, and does not interfere with fruit crops. It is 
said to destroy blossom occasionally, hut not to any great 
extent, and in the orchard its presence may usually be ignored, 
although Theobald speaks of the damage done in this way 
as being serious. The only accusation of injury done to fruit 
is that of picking seeds from ripe strawberries in Kent (L. H. 
Page), but the habit does not appear to be general and no 
other instances of it have come to the writer’s knowledge. 

In arable country and gardens, however, the Greenfinch 
is a different proposition, and, owing to its numbers^ it may 
at times become very troublesome- Freshly-sown garden 
seeds are a temptation to these birds, and, as several 
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birds are often to be seen together on the beds, they soon 
produce definite effects. In gardens where the surface to be 
protected is small, they can be kept off by thread entangle- 
ments and similar devices, but it is a more serious matter 
when a large flook descends upon a field of newly-sown turnips 
or corn. Hooper records a case when a field of milled sainfoin 
had to be ploughed up because most of the seed had been 
taken by Greenfinches. The amomit of grain taken in corn- 
growing districts where the bird is abundant must be con- 
siderable, even though the quantity taken by individual 
birds is small, and it does not descend on ripe cornfields in 
such flocks as the Sparrows do. The staple food throughout 
the year of this species consists of the seeds of weeds of many 
kinds. From the examination of 42 adult birds W. E. Collinge 
records the seeds of seven species, viz., mouse-ear and common 
chickweed, charlock, common sorrel, curled dock, ribwort 
and corn marigold {The Food of Some British Wild Birds, p. 83), 
while C. P. Archibald, in addition to charlock, dock and com 
marigold, also mentions dandelion, plantain, goose-grass, 
com crow-foot, knot-grass and wild vetch. 

Collinge has secured interesting results by sowing the 
faeces of these birds on sterilized soil. From 38 droppings 
thus treated 52 plants were raised belonging to seven species — 
charlock (4), curled dock (12), ribwort (3), dandelion (6), 
knotweed (9), goose-grass (5), and com marigold (13). From 
this it is clear that the destruction of weed seeds is by no 
means complete or an unmixed benefit. 

Florence^'s summary of 166 cases shows that 133 contained 
cereals and 76 seeds, while insects were only found in 9 oases 
and a spider in one. The very small proportion of animal 
matter is noteworthy : only a few beetles (including the 
turnip flea beetle (Phyllotreta) and various weevils), aphides, 
and winged ants have been recorded from adults. Even in 
the nestlings, Collinge only found remains of insects in 19 cases 
out of 28 : these consisted chiefly of small caterpillars ( 19 ), 
and small flies (16), together with three spiders. Evidently 
the young are fed largely on masses of unripe or sprouting 
seeds. H. B. Knox has taken a mass of food of this kind 
from one bird’s crop, which filled a large teaspoon, yet only 
one larva was contained in it. Lepidoptera (moths) are also 
said to be occasionally fed to the young, and the late M. C. H. 
Bird has known them fed with the seeds of the Scotch pine. 
C. H- Hooper states that, in the hop-growing districts, this 
bird is veiy destructive to the hlossoms, which it pulls to 
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pieces in order to get at the seeds, so that, when the birds are 
present in numbers, the ground is littered with the flower bracts. 

To summarize : on grasslands and in dairy-farming districts 
the Greenfinch is quite harmless except to the young seeds 
in the kitchen garden, and this can be guarded against. In 
arable and corn-producing areas, though far less destructive 
than the Sparrow, it must do considerable damage, and its 
numbers should be kept down, while it is a serious nuisance 
in the hopfield and to the market gardener. In the fruit- 
growing districts, the harm done is almost negligible. 

{To be continued,) 

^ ^ 

COUNTY EGG-LAYING TRIALS 

W. B. Merger, M.C., B.So., and R. E. Lough, N.D.D., 
Cheshire School of Agriculture. 

SusTGLB bird, egg-laying tests, open to poultry-keepers in 
Cheshire, have been held at the Cheshire School of Agriculture 
during the past two years, each test commencing in the 
middle of October and extending over a period of 48 weeks. 

Details of the Mals. — Two sections have been provided : 
(a) Heavy Breed Pullets ; (6) Light Breed Pullets. The 

flocks have been housed under identical conditions in two, 
three-quarter-span-roof laying-houses of 50-bird capacity, 
each provided with a quarter-acre grass run. The eggs have 
been graded and scored under the new system advocated by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, viz. : — 

Special Grade. — ^Eggs of normal shape and shell, weighing : 
2 oz. and over during first four weeks ; 2^ oz. and over 
during second four weeks ; 2| oz. and over during remainder 
of test. 

First Grade. — If oz. and over, but under 2 oz., during first 
four weeks ; oz. and over, but under 2^^ oz., during second 
four weeks ; 2 oz. and over, but imder 2|- oz., during remainder 
of test. 

Second Grade. — If oz. and over, but under 1| oz., during 
first four weeks ; Ij^ oz. and over, but under I# oz., during 
second four weeks ; If oz. and over, but under 2 oz., during 
remainder of test. 

No limits were set to the number of second-grade eggs 
allowed to score : all double-yolked eggs were included in 
this grade. No points were given for eggs below second grade 
in weight, or eggs which, owing to abnormal shape, or imperfect 
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shell, were obviously unfit for incubation. Such eggs were, 
however, recorded separately and are included in the figures 
of total eggs laid. 

Points fob each Egg 



Special 

First 

Second 


. Period 

grade 

grade 

grade 

Oct. -Nov. 

Pirst four weeks . . 

11 

10 

8 

Second „ 

13 

12 

10 

Nov. -Dec. 

Tliird 

11 

10 

8 

Dec. -Jan. 

Fourth „ 

9 

8 

6 

Jan.-Peb. 

Pifth „ 

a 

7 

5 

Peb.-Mar. 

Sixth „ 

6 

5 

. 3 

March 

Seventh „ 

6 

5 

3 

April 

Eighth „ 

6 

5 

3 

Apl.-May 

Ninth ,, 

6 

5 

3 

May- J ime 

Tenth ,, 

7 

6 

4 

June -July 

Eleventh „ 

7 

6 

4 

July- Aug. 

Twelfth „ 

8 

7 

5 

Aug. -Sep. 


The entries received were as follows : — 

1924-25 1925-26 

Heavy breeds . . 52 birds from 35 flocks 57 birds from 38 flocks 

Light breeds . . 41 „ „ 28 „ 37 „ ,, 24 „ 

Prizes mid Certificates. — Gold, silver, and bronze medals 
have been awarded for the three birds scoring highest points 
in each section ; and Certificates of Merit for all birds laying 
180 first and special grade eggs. 


Qmlity of Birds . — On the whole, bhds sent to the tests 
have been of good quality, though a number which had been 
in lay too long and a few immature pullets were received in 
both years. The numbers of birds which had not commenced 
to lay by given dates were as follows : — 


1924-25 

At end of first month . . 26 birds — 28 per cent. 

„ „ second ,, , . 19 „ — 20*4 ,, 

„ „ third „ . . 6 „ — 6*5 „ 


1925-26 

27 — 28*7 per cent. 
11—11*7 
4— 4-3 ' „ 


Health and Mortality . — ^The general health of the stock 
throughout the tests was excellent. In 1924-25, a few slight 
colds appeared in the third month, hut these quickly responded 
to treatment ; no deaths occurred until the eighth month. 
Altogether six birds were lost, four of the deaths being due to 
troubles connected with the egg organs. In 1925-26, six deaths 
occurred, five of which were due to ovarian disorders. 

Feeding . — ^In both tests, grain was fed twice daily, early 
in the morning and at noon, and wet mash every afternoon 
(except on Sundays, when an extra feed of grain ,was' given). 
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The standard wet mash mixture was made up as follows ; — 


Bran 

Thirds 

Sussex ground oats 
Maize meal 
Meat meal 


25-30 per cent. 
35-40 ,, 

10-15 „ 

10-15 „ 

10-15 ,, 


The exact composition of the mixture was varied slightly 
from time to time in accordance with seasonal changes and 
the condition of the birds. 

Dry mash hoppers were kept filled throughout the tests, 
and limestone grit was provided as required. During the 
autumns, marrow-stem kale was given almost daily. The 
total food consumed was as follow’^s : — 


, 1924-25 1925-26 

Grain 3,830 lb. 4,257 lb. 

Meal in wet rnash . . . . 3,175 ,, 3,803| ,, 

Meal in dry mash . . . . 734 „ 694 J ,, 


Total . . . . 7,739 „ 8,754| „ 


The average consumption of meal and grain was therefore 
4 ounces per bird per day in 1924-25, and 4*5 ounces in 
1925-26. It is interesting to note the very decided prefei’enoe. 
for wet mash displayed. 

Observations on the Results. — Tests of this description 
furnish interesting evidence on a number of points in con- 
nexion with egg production. The records suffer, it is tnie, 
from the disadvantages attaching to relatively small numbers ; 
but, on the other hand, the birds were kept under carefully 
controlled conditions ; they were drawn from a large number 
of flocks and were probably not related one to another ; 
their performances were, therefore, much more likely to 
represent the average of good flocks than would the records 
of larger numbers on a single station. In an ordinary flock, 
it is difficult to obtain many birds which are unrelated for 
half a dozen or more generations back. There is little likeli- 
hood in tests such as these that any particular strain will 
colour the average results to any appreciable extent. More- 
over, the error attaching to the results can in most cases be 
measured by mathematical means. 

Egg Yield, Food Consumption, and Value of Eggs. -----All 
eggs produced during the tests were sold, ungraded, at the 
wholesale rates current from week to week in the, public 
market at Nantwich. 
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The following table gives for each year the average figures 
per bird for the two flocks, the general average per bird per 
month, and the average prices of eggs. 


TABLE I 


Month 

Food 

con- 

sumed 

Egg Yield 

General 

average 

Value 
of eggs 
(pence) 

Av. price 
of eggs 
per doz. 

Heavy 

breeds 

Light 

breeds 

19M-6 , 

lb. 





s. 

d. 

Oet.-Nov. . , 

6-2 

8*9 

11*9 

10*2 

31-6 

3 

2i 

Nov.-Bec. . . 

6-7 

10*2 

10*9 

10*5 

34*1 

3 

3 

Bee. “Jan. . . 

6-9 

13*1 

13*1 

13*1 

35*4 

2 

9| 

Jan. “Feb. . . 

6*9 

12*5 

13*0 

12*8 

32-6 

2 

H 

Feb. “Mar. . . 

6-6 

15*7 

17*7 

16*6 

32-5 

1 

ni 

March 

6-6 

16*4 

21*4 

18*6 

25*6 

1 


April 

7*2 

17*7 

• 22*7 

19*9 

22*4 

1 


May 

7*4 

16*0 

21*5 

18*4 

22*6 

1 

2i 

May-Jime . . 

7*2 

13*6 

19*4 

16*2 

20*6 

1 

H 

Jime-July . . 

6*9 

11*4 

17*1 

14*0 

24*8 

1 

Si 

July -Aug. . . 

7*4 

11*0 

15*3 

12*9 

25*1 

1 Hi 

Au^.-Sep. . . 

7*4 

10*2 

11*8 

10*9 

23*4 

2 

li 

Oct. 15- 








Sep. 15 

83*4 

156*7 

195*8 

174*1 

S30-5 

2 

Oi 

1925-6 








Oct. -Nov. . . 

6*7 

9*8 ‘ 

12*9 

11*1 

4M 

3 

84 

Nov. “Dec, . . 

8*5 

10*5 

12*1 

11*15 

37*3 

3 

44 

Dec.- Jan. . . 

8*7 

11*9 

12*2 

12*0 

32*25 

2 

84 

Jan.-Feb. . . 

7*6 

12*8 

13*2 

12*95 

29*1 

2 

3 

Feb. -Mar. . . 

7*2 

13*3 

13*9 

13*55 

27*4 

2 

04 

March 

8*3 

18*4 

19*0 

18*7 

24*3 

1 

34 

April 

7*9 

18*3 

18*6 

18*4 

21*5 

1 

2 

May 

8*1 

17*2 

18*2 

17*6 

19*9 

1 

14 

May-Jime , . 

8*2 

14*4 

16*8 

15*5 

17*1 

1 

14 

June-Jnly . . 

8*1 

13*0 

16*3 

13*8 

19*7 

1 

54 

July- Aug. . . 

8*1 

11*1 

14*1 

12*3 

20*3 

1 

7| 

Aug.-Sep. , . 

7*3 

9*3 

10*2 ' 

9*7 

20*1 

2 

1 

Oct. 16- 








Sep. 16 . . 

94*7 

160*0 

176*5 

166*75 

310*05 

2 

0 


The quantity of food consumed shows slight variations 
from month to month — ^probably due to slight differences in 
the amount of meal left in the hoppers at the month-ends. 
In 1924-25, the average monetary return was £1 7s. CJd. per 
bird, the cost of food (neglecting the kale and pasture) 93. 7d. 
per bird; in 1925-26, the return was £l 5s. lOd. per bird, the 
cost of food 10s. per bird. The price figures show that the 
most remunerative period in each year was November to 
Pebruary, there being a marked drop in receipts in March, 
despite the increased number of eggs. The monthly yield and 
value figures have been averaged for the two years, the results 
beii^ shown graphically in Kg. 1. 
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Comparison of Light and Heavy Breeds . — ^The monthly 
flock averages in Table I show that the light breed flocks 
were considerably more profitable than the heavy flocks. 
Comparison of the average vdnter and summer totals for the 
two flocks ^delds the following figures : — 

Average yields per bird 
Heavy breeds higbt breeds 

1924-5 1925-6 1924-5 1925-6 

Six winter months . . . . 77 76-7 86 83*3 

Six summer months . . . . 83 83-3 107 93-2 

The superiority of the light breeds during the summer 
months is in accordance with popular estimation, but the 
figures for the winter months are somewhat surprising. The 
difference between the light and heavy breeds for this period, 
though not very great, is probably a real one, i.e., it is not 
due to chance.'*' The average monthly yields of the two 
flocks for the two years are expressed graphically in Eig. 2. 


* frequency curves for the two flocks 
of the light breeds is significant. 


suggest that the superiority 

2l 



Oomparison of Breeds. — ^Fourteen breeds were represented 
in the 1924-25 competition, and 12 in 1925-26, but, in most 
cases, the numbers of birds were too small to make comparison 
possible. The following table gives particulars of the per- 
formances of the two chief breeds represented, 


TABLE n. — A veraubs 



No. of 

No, of 

Special and first 

Total 

Year 

birds 

fiocks 

grade eggs 

eggs 

White Leghorn 1924-5 

36 

26 

144*6 

198*4 

1925-6 

27 

20 

144*5 

184*0 

White Wyandotte 1924-5 

22 

18 

104 

154*4 

1925-6 

23 

19 

120*7 

173*1 


White Leghorns were thus much more prolific than Wyan- 
dottes in 1924-25, but, in 1925-26, the difference was scarcely 
significant. Rhode Island Reds were represented by a total 
of 23 birds, averaging 175 eggs per bird. Light Sussex birds, 
of which there were 16, showed remarkable variability. 

MelaiionsMp between Winter Yield and Tear's Yield . — 
The relationship existing between a bird’s yield in the autumn 
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or winter months and her yield in the complete year is a 
matter of considerable practical significance. If good and 
bad layers could, from their records, be picked out with any 
degree of certainty during the early months of their lajdng 
life, breeding stock could be selected at an early date ; and 
trapnesting could thereafter be limited to those which in the 
first few months put up the best records. Similarly, “ wasters ’’ 
could be culled at an early period and, incidentally, laying 
tests could be limited to a short period instead of twelve months. 
Clearly, however, the value of any rule or formula which might 
be deduced to enable one to calculate the year’s yield from 
the three-months’ or six-months’ 3deld depends upon its 
reliability. Exactitude can hardly be looked for, but, on the 
other hand, if the error involved in making the calculation is a 
large one, the formula is of academic interest only. 

The relationship referred to can, to some extent, be gauged 
from a study of the monthly records in tests such as those 
under discussion. It is necessary, however, to premise that 
the figures in these tests relate only to the period October 16 — 
September 15, and not to a complete calendar year, still less 
to a complete year for every bird from the date of the first 
egg. 

The Value of Winter-Month Becords . — ^In the following 
table (III), the birds have been gathered together into groups 


TABLE III 



Three- 

month 

total 

Average 

twelve-month 

total 

Two 

years’ 

aver- 

age 

Six- 

month 

total 

Average 

twelve-month 

total 

Two 

yearn* 

aver- 

age 



1924-5 

1925-6 



1924-6 

1926-6 


Light 

0-10 

163 

137 

.145 

31-50 

125 

130 

128 

Breeds 

11-20 

156 

160 

158 

51-70 

178 

146 

162 


21-30 

176 

182 

179 

71-90 

186 

183 

184 


31-40 

191 

168 

180 

91-110 

219 

198 

211 


41-50 

213 

202 

207 

Over 110 

219 

213 

216 


: 51-60 

230 

181 

206 






Over 60 

212 

248 

230 





Heavy 

0-10 

109 

129 

119 

21- 40 

97 

102 

100 

Breeds 

11-20 

132 

136 

134 

41- 60 

123 

129 

126 


21-30 

125 

156 

141 

61- 80 

159 

145 

,162 


31-40 

176 

148 

162 

81-100 

167 

182 

175 


41-50 

185 

180 

183 

101-120 

199 

206 

203 


51-60 

180 

194 

187 

Over 120 

222 






Over 60 

217 

199 

208 
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according to the number of eggs laid in three or six months, and 
the twelve-month average yields for the same birds are stated 
alongside. Light and heavy breeds are dealt with separately, 
as the winter and summer yields of the two classes do not 
bear the same relationship to one another. 

As may be seen, the correlation, between the short-period 
total sand the twelve-month totals, is, on the average, fairly 
close. It may, indeed, be shown by approximate statistical 
methods that a fair degree of correlation exists between even 
two or dne-month totals and the corresponding twelve- 
month totals. 

The results with individual birds have been studied by the 
construction of a series of regression graphs, one of which 
is reproduced in Fig. 3. In this graph, six-month yields for 
birds of the heavy breeds are measured horizontally and the 
corresponding yields in twelve months vertically. If the 
correlation between the short-period and the long-period 
yields were perfect, all the points would be in a straight line, 
the approximate position of which is indicated in the graph ; 
but the manner in which the points are scattered indicates 
that the relationship is variable ; any formula which could 
be devised for calculating twelve-month yields from those 
obtained in six months would therefore be subject to a con- 
siderable margin of error. The graph is a fair sample of the 
results for heavy breeds, when the two years are treated 
together, and for the light breeds in 1924-25. It does not, 
however, fairly represent the great degree of variabilitj^ in 
the results with light breeds for 1925-26, in which case a few 
exceptional birds render the deduction of a general law 
extremely difficult. Thus, although the majority of the birds 
which laid 80 eggs in the first six months exceeded 180 in 
twelve months, one bird which laid 86 in the first six months 
did not reach 100 in the year, and another which laid 110 in 
six months achieved a total of only 130 in twelve. We have 
therefore abandoned the attempt to calculate a general 
formula for the deduction of twelve-month records. 

It is, however, not difficult from the regression graphs to 
pick out the minimum three-month yields which, in five cases 
out of six, give twelve-month totals above any standard which 
may be selected. Thus, as may be seen from the above graph, 
22 birds laid 100 eggs or more in six months. Nineteen of 
these laid ISO in the year, while three failed to reach this 
standard- chances of a bird with a six-month record 
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of 100 or more giving 180 in the twelve months are therefore 
19 to 3, or roughly 6 to 1. 

At the other end of the scale;, we find that the chances 
are 43 to 8, i.c., 5 to 1, against any bird which lays less than 
80 eggs in three months giving 160 in the year ; and 25 to 1 
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against such, a bird laying 180 in the year. Proceeding in this 
way, the standards for short periods, which in five cases out 
of six could safely have been used, have been worked out. 
These standards are put together in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. 


Twelve-month 

Corresponding 

Corresponding 

Corresponding 

six-month 

standard aimed 

two -month 

three -month 

at 

record 

record 

record 

Light Bbeeds 
(a) For selecting 

200 eggs and over 

41 

66 (?) 

120 

ISO „ 

27 

43 

112 

(b) For culling 

Below 160 

9 

7 

60 

180 

20 (?) 

25 

78 

Heavy Bbkbbs 
( a) For selecting 

200 and over 

45 (?) 

62 

117 

180 „ 

37 

54 

102 

(fe) For culling 

Below 160 

16 

32 

81 

» 180 

25 

45 

96 


As might be expected from the records obtained in these 
tests, the winter standards for the heavy breeds, correspon ding 
with given standards for the twelve months, are higher tha.n 
those for light breeds. 

Summer and Winter Yields . — ^In Fig. 4, the birds of heavy 
breeds have been grouped according to their winter and 
summer yields, the former yields being expressed in columns 
below the horizontal line and the latter above it. This figure 
brings into clear relief the fact that the differences between 
the various birds are not nearly so marked in summer as 
in winter. During the summer months, the best birds lay 
at only a slightly higher rate than the worst— the tendency 
is for all to attain to the same level of eflicienoy. Thus, in 
1924-25, the average yields for the whole of the birds were : 

Winter months , . . . . . . * . . . , 77 

SiDDamer months . . . . . . . . . . 83 

The corresponding figures, however, for the worst and best 

groups were : — 

Worst group Best group 

Winter average . . 30 129 

Snminer average . • 67 93 

Thus, with the best birds, the “ levelling up ” process was 
carried so far that their summer total was actually less than 
their winter total. The same tendency is observable, though 
not to the same extent, in the light breeds. 



Financial Yields . — If the value of the eggs laid in different 
periods of the year is calculated, and the results expressed 
in a similar manner, these facts are more strongly emphasized 
(Fig. 5). Owing to the higher value of the winter eggs, the 
winter and summer returns from the worst layers are almost 
equal, while, with the best, the winter returns are nearly 
three times those of the summer. Thus wdnter, tests, despite 
the disadvantages already noted, have, at any rate, this value 
— ^they emphasize, even more than twelve-month trials, true 
differences in the profitability of hens. The wisdom of 
attempting to cull at the end of the winter period— a practice 
sometimes recommended— would seem to be extremely 
doubtful, since losses on poor stock have aheady been sus- 
tained before March, and good and bad layers are more or 
less on a level during the summer. 

Ejfect of Bfoodiness .' — ^Records were kept of the number of 
times each bird went broody. There was a striking difference 
in this respect between the light and heavy flocks. 

In the light flocks, 11 birds or 14 per cent, showed broodiness, 

„ heavy „ 35 „ 70 „ „ „ 
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No definite correlation between the number of times a bird 
went broody and her total egg-yield can be established — 
possibly because records were not made of the length of the 
broody periods. It was, however, noticeable that birds which 
laid for a short spell in the early autumn and then went 
broody, usually proved indifferent layers. Broodiness was 
most common during the summer months. 

System of Grading and Scoring . — ^As the system of scoring 
in these tests is somewhat complicatedj a short discussion 
on the points involved may not be out of place. 

It has frequently been stated that home-produced eggs 
have, of late years, declined in size, and the system of scoring 
adopted in the earlier laying trials has been quoted as a 
contributory cause. In order to meet this objection, various 
systems of scoring, in which higher marks are awarded for 
heavier eggs, have been devised. The Ministry's system, 
adopted in these tests, provides not only for grading, but also 
for slightly different grade-standards during the first, second, 
and subsequent months, in order to give due advantage to 
those birds which lay the heaviest eggs early in the laying 
year ; and the points allowed for each egg are varied in 
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accordance witli the general trend of prices tliroiiglioiit a 
normal year. 

The only serious criticism of this system which we have 
heard relates to the standard fixed for special-grade eggs. 
Certain breeders have argued that the weight demanded for 
a special-grade egg is too high, as extra large eggs are 
frequently poor in hatchability ; and, since all birds tend to 
lay a slightly larger egg in their second season, there is a 
risk that the best scorers in the test may prove poor stock 
for the breeding pens. We have unfortunately no information 
regarding hatchability from any of the leading birds, but 
the scoring system does not demand more than 2 ^ oz. for a 
special-grade egg, and the recognized weight for a good 
hatching egg is from 2 oz, to 2J oz. Furthermore, the special- 
grade egg of oz. only represents, as a marketable com- 
modity, 17 lb. per 120 eggs, whereas many consignments 
of Dutch and Danish eggs are graded up to 18 lb. per 120, 

PERCENTAGES OF EGGS EXCEEDING 
' 2oz: IN weight 



Fig. 6 


AVERAGE MARKET PRICE (PENCE PER DOZ.) 
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while some French samples scale up to 20 lb. per 120 eggs. 
It appears to us, therefore, that the standards for special- 
grad© eggs are not unduly Mgh. 

Seasonal Variation in Weights of Eggs , — A measure of the 
normal seasonal variation in weights of eggs can be obtained 
by calculating the average percentage of eggs over 2 oz. in 
weight laid by each pen of birds in each month. The figures 
so obtained have been expressed graphically in Fig. 6, the 
results for light and heavy breeds being given separately. 
It is noteworthy that the graphs for both light and heavy 
breeds follow very similar courses. In both cases, the pro- 
portion of 2 oz. eggs rose rapidly for the first five months, 
and then remained relatively steady. In both years, however, 
the proportion of 2 oz. eggs fell slightly during the early 
summer, to rise again in September. 

The adoption of lower weight standards for special and 
first-grade eggs during the first two months is, therefore, fully 
juBtified, but it would seem, from the figures, that some 
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concession in the matter of weight might also he made during 
the third, fourth, and fifth months. 

We are indebted to our colleague, Mr. L. T. Lowe, B.Sc., 
for much of the clerical and mathematical work involved in 
the preparation of this paper. 

sjs 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SWEDE 
MIDGE IN NORTH WALES 
0. L. Walton, Ph.D., M.Sc., 

Adviser in Agricultural Zoology for North Wales ; 
Department of Agriculture, University College of North Wales, 

The following preliminary account of an attack of the 
Swede Midge is given chiefly to draw attention to the damage 
done by this insect, which appears to have assumed unusual 
proportions and shown unusual symptoms during 1926. 

The Swede Midge {Contarinia nasturtii) has been recognized 
as a swede pest for some time, and, during the years 1908-12, 
received especial attention from Mr. T. H. Taylor, of Leeds 
University, who issued a Bulletin in 1912, entitled Cabbage 
Top in Swedes, This publication was well illustrated, and is 
the basal source of information for subsequent workers in 
this country. 

The insect is described as a small, delicately formed, 
two-winged fly or midge, light yellowish-brown in colour, and 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in size. The male fly is 
distinguished by its long graceful antennae, and the female by 
having its tail segments extended into a slender egg-laying 
tube or ovipositor.” Mating and egg-laying are quickly 
accompKshed, and the adult midges are shOrt-lived, and do 
not feed. The eggs are very small and are laid in strings and 
clusters on the leaves, sometimes on the upper surface of the 
blade or the upper surface of the stalk, whilst the young leaves 
in the heart of the crown are frequently selected. Hatching 
takes place in a few days, the numerous legless pale yellow 
larvae feeding generally where hatched, and gnawing away 
the plant tissues. The amount of actual damage is shght, 
the ill-effects resulting from the abnormal growth by the 
plant as a response to irritation set up by the larvae. Taylor 
states the stalks of the affected plants become swollen, and, 
bending sharply inwards across the top of the plant, press 
upon and compact the terminal bud. Moreover, the leaf- 
blades become delicately crumpled, thus resembling the leaves 
of a savoy cabbage.” As a result, the growth of the plant is 
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cliecked. The feeding stage lasts about three weeks, when 
the larvae attain a length of about l-IO of an inch and possess 
the power of hopping (as in other members of the gall midge 
family). They forsake the host plant and pupate in the ground 
enclosed within silken cocoons. The normal number of broods 
appears to be three, each taking six to seven weeks to paSvS 
through all its stages, the first brood appearing during early 
June. In addition to swedes, other cruciferous crops may be 
attacked. The above notes are taken from Taylor’s article. 

The writer noted the presence of the swede midge in North 
Wales in 1920, when characteristic leaf symptoms were 
plentiful in some districts, but, beyond leaf crumpling, no ilk 
effects were apparent and the crops were not seriously affected. 

In subsequent years, also, similar slight attacks were observed 
here and there, none of them in any way approaching the 
Yorkshire outbreaks described by Taylor. In 1926, however, 
a widespread and serious infestation occurred, the earlier 
stages of which were not observed owing to preoccupation 
with other lines of work. A stream of complaints from growers 
then commenced, practically none of whom knew the cause 
of damage, although a few stated that similar damage had 
occurredprior to 1920. The symptoms were : (1) leaf crumpling, 
(2) surface damage to leaf lamina, stalk and base, (3) distortion 
of young shoots, (4) death of the leading shoot, (5) double or 
multiple '' necking ” (resulting from growth of secondary 
shoots), (6) rotting of the crown, neck and bulb. These 
symptoms were alb present in severely infested crops, whilst 
in others subjected to less serious or later attack, only stage (1), 
or a limited amount of the remainder, occurred. Rotting, due 
to bacterial infestation, followed on in plants injured by the 
death of the leading shoot, or through marked damage to 
the leaf base close up to the neck or bulb. Under drier conditions, 
healing appears to take place with little or no rotting, but, 
under damp conditions, rotting followed in serious amount, 
aided by the accumulation of water in the hollow (and already 
injured) leaf bases, and also, in many instances, in a concavity 
formed on the summit of the swede and within the encircling 
growths of the new shoots or necks,” arising subsequently to 
the death of the original growing point. These conditions 
were encouraged by a period of damp weather which 
followed upon the damage and was undoubtedly responsible 
for the commencement of much of the rotting*^ which was 

* The rainfall at the College Farm, Aber, was: May 5*15 in., June 
July in., August 3*71 in. 
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early established and followed the sequence, (a) rotting 
terminal shoot, (b) a rotting invading and progressing 
down to the neck,” and (c) rotting of the crown and root.” 
By the first week in September, it had, in many instances, 
extended well into the neck ” and, in some cases, invaded 
the crown. After that, the progress of rotting ,was checked 
by a considerable spell of dry wea-ther, but the damage had 
been very considerable, both in stunting and rotting. Taylor 
notes a bacterial rotting in the Yorkshire outbreaks, which 
he names ''crown rot.” There seems little doubt that the 
prevalence of this condition in North Wales in 1926 was 
largely initiated by the feeding of midge larvas, and intensified 
by the subsequent unfavourable weather conditions. Cases 
were frequent in which the many neck ” condition was not 
acconipanied or followed by rotting ; the central area healing 
over, and forming a bare and generally level or convex sui*face 
in which water did not lie (contrary to the usually resultant’ 
concavity). The bulk of the serious symptoms undoubtedly 
followed attack by the earlier broods of midge, when the 
plant tissues were young ; later attacks appeared tb be 
confined to the leafage and merely resulted in the usual 
crumpling and slight local patches of decay. 

It may be mentioned here that (in addition to the midge) 
swedes in North Wales suffered severely from mildew, which 
caused the death and shedding of a majority of the primaiy 
leaves, and this, apparently, contributed to a prolongation of 
the growing point and an unusual and marked lengthening of 
the "'■'neck,” w^hich, the writer considers, saved many roots 
from '' crown ” rotting, since, in such cases, neck rotting had 
not penetrated into the bulb by lifting time, when the heck, 
together with the rotting region, was removed. It is undoubt- 
edly a fact that damage other than that due to midge may 
bring about the many neck ” condition and subsequent 
rotting, and this may be due to attack by other insects ; but 
in 1926, with the exception of some local damage by flea 
beetles (chiefly in South Carnarvon), this was very slight. 
Damage to the crown by larvae of the cabbage root fly may 
occur at times, and has been seen by the writer on turnips, 
but no larvae of this pest were found on roots in 1926, despite 
search for them. Leaf miners belonging to the genera 
Scaptomyza, Phyiomyza, etc., may attack the leaves and leaf 
stalks, and a marked attack occurred on the College Farm 
at Aber in 1923, but no rotting followed, the crop being lifted 
in a particularly sound condition. In 1926, these insects. 
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although present here and there, were comparatively scarce. 
Taylor remarks that plants growing at the edge of the 
field are generally attacked first/’ and bases Ms '' trapcrop ’’ 
method of control on this habit. TMs observation is upheld 
by the incidence of cases in North Wales, where headlands 
generally showed a preponderance of cases of '' many neck/’ 
etc., and it has been suggested that mechanical injury may 
bring about the same condition. It was difficult to obtain 
data for swedes owing to the very general infestation, but 
the following figures recently obtained from a crop of turnips 
in Herefordshire tend strongly to confirm this view. A count 
was made, on January 1 last, on a root field at 550 ft. elevation 
in the Leominster district. Swedes grown in this field had 
been lightly attacked, hut the turnips showed no sign of 
infestation. One hundred roots growing along a headland, 
subjected not only to injury through normal cultural 
operations, but in addition to those resulting from its use for 
carting, and for to-and-fro traffic to other fields, showed 
22 cases of double or multiple necking (but little rotting), 
A block of 500 roots were then examined in the adjacent 
body of the crop, with the result that only seven examples 
were found, and these were scattered here and there and in 
no way grouped. It would, therefore, appear that, in all counts 
of damage hy such insects, a certain allowance must be made 
for mechanical injuries. 

As regards the distribution of attack in North Wales, 
the maximum damage occurred in the lowlands and coastal 
districts of Carnarvon, the eastern portion of Anglesey, 
and the Conway valley. There was a marked diminution 
in the westerly area of North Wales, in the regions of 
high precipitation, where more marked cloudy weather and 
cooler climate prevail, the upland districts with rainfalls 
of + 50 inches being largely free. In Anglesey, the attack 
died out gradually in a westerly direction, being (as 
stated) severe on the west coast, moderate to slight in 
the centre, and very slight or nil in the eastern districts. 
In Flint and Denbigh the attack was slight in many districts, 
but severe in certain others. 

Counts were made in 86 fields, totalling about 300 acres, 
and ranged up to 90 per cent, of severe stunting, rotting, etc. 
Analyses of types of damage were attempted, as for instance 
on the College Farm, Aber, on November 3, 1926, on '‘Model ’’ 
sown May 18. The total percentage of swedes seriously aSeoted 
was 65. . 
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(1) Leaf symptoms : 40 per cent, (but many had fallen through 
mildew). 

(2) Decaying leaf bases : 16 per cent, (but many had fallen through 
mildew). 

(3) Multiple necking (two to nine) : 27 per cent. 

(4) Rotting of neck and crown : 24 per cent. 

In another count on '' Best of All/’ the multiple neck rose to 
44 per cent, and rotting to 30 per cent. Many cases were 
much worse than these. 

Variety would appear to have little effect, for, though 
certain cases might seem to support this view, others reversed 
it, and, so far. no clear evidence can be given in this direction. 
Severe attacks were noted on '' Balmoral,” '' Bangholm,” 
'' Best of All,” “ Buffalo,” '' Dreadnought,” '' Eclipse,” 
'' Lord Derby,” '' Magnum Bonum,” '' Model,” Monarch ” 
and “ Superlative.” 

Sowing date has also been considered in over 50 cases, 
these being grouped as early, mid and late ; here again, no 
reliable conclusion appears ; a 60 per cent, infestation being 
recorded on swedes sown as early as the end of April, and 
up to 42 per cent, on a crop sown as late as mid- June. 

Although infestation was general in lowland districts of 
Carnarvon, etc., yet very variable degrees of infestation were 
sometimes found near one another, and, as will be seen 
from the above statements, these differences have not yet 
been satisfactorily accounted for. Differences in migration 
from field to field, or the presence or absence of a wild host 
plant, are other factors not yet investigated. An example of 
this variable distribution was seen near Bangor, where three 
adjoining fields yielded the following counts, all with practically 
identical soils, etc. : — 

(a) Crop sown May 14, variety { ?). Damage 5 per cent. 

(5) ,, „ 15, Magnum Bonum.” Damage 10 per cent. 

(c) ,, „ 1, ‘‘ Magnum Bonum.” Damage 50 per cent. 

As regards other cruciferous crops, early sown rape suffered 
very severely (in some cases 90 per cent, of shoots rotted, 
and the crops were markedly stunted), while late-sown crops 
escaped. Turnips were unaffected even when growing alongside 
heavily damaged swedes, sight leaf crumpling in one or two 
oases being all that coifid be found. Savoys were damaged in 
several places, many being blind.” It is hoped to obtain 
further information during 1927. 
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BROWN ROT OF APPLES : THE NEED FOR 
CAREFUL PICKING AND SORTING 

H. WOEMALD, D.Sc., A-R.C.Sc., 

HorticuUiiral Research Station, East Mailing, Kent. 

Ik recent years, the brown rot disease of fruit, caused by 
Sclerotinia fructigena, has been very prevalent. The disease 
was particularly severe in 1926, and it was not only common 
on apples and pears, the usual hosts of this fungus, but con- 
siderable loss in the plum crop resulted from infection by the 
same parasite."^' 

So far as is known, primary infection of the fruit by 
Sclerotinia fructigena takes place only through wounds, such 
as those caused by biting insects, but, when one apple of a 
cluster becomes infected, the disease can extend from that 
apple to those touching it, across the points of contact. The 
fruit may be infected when young and growing, and also at 
maturity, while infection may also take place at the time 
of picking or during the subsequent handling. The disease is 
the most common cause of loss in apples during the early 
stages of storage, and the so-called '' black rot ” of stored 
apples is caused by the same fungus. As mechanical injury 
renders the fruit so liable to infection, it is obvious that, 
especially in years of epidemic infestations, care must be 
taken not to cause unnecessarj^^ injury when the fruit is picked 
and afterwards when it is graded and packed or stored. 

One form of injury may occur at the time of picking, by 
removing the fruit from its stalk instead of picldng it with 
the stalk attached. That injury of this kind may soon lead 
to loss in the crop is shown by observations made at East 
Mailing in the autumn of 1926. 

Early in September, as the apples were being picked and 
graded for packing and marketing, it was noticed that fruit, 
apparently quite sound when received from the pickers, 
showed very pronoimced brown rot within two or three days. 
On investigation it was found that in nearly every instance 
the rot had started at the stalk end, and this condition only 
appeared on those apples which had been pulled away from 
the stalk when picked. Observations were made on a batch 
of apples which had been picked three days previously, and 
already a number of those without stalks showed the typical 

^ A closely related fungus, Sclerotinia cinerea, also causes brown rot 
of plums and cherries ; in addition to causing fruit rot, it infects the 
flowers and so produces blossom-wilt. 
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brown rot, the discoloration in some cases extending for half 
an inch or more from the stalk end wound. 

The variety in wliich this type of injury was observed was 

James Grieve/’ which is not only very susceptible to brown 
rot infection of the fruit, but, being a soft-wooded variety, 
the rot often extends from the fruit into the spurs and also 
into the branches to form cankers. 

To obtain some idea of the rate at which rot progresses in 
fruit infected in this wa>j, apples shomng rot starting at the 
stalk end were selected ; two of them were photographed at 
this stage and are shown in Fig. 1. The margin of the brown 
area in each case was then marked with ink. The apples were 
placed on a bench in an unheated laboratory, the temperature 
of which was approximately that of the paeidiig shed. 

On the following day, it was found that the rot had extended 
7 to 16 mm. (on the average about | in.) beyond the marked 
line within the 24 hours. During the next 24 hours, the rot 
proceeded at about the same rate, so that nearly half the 
surface of each apple was brown, and a few yellowish spore- 
bearing tufts, the fructifications typical of the fungus, were 
appearing at this stage (^ee Fig. 2). A few days later, the 
apples were completely brown, and numerous fructifications 
were present. It is obvious that the apples had become infected 
soon after they were picked, and that the fungus had entered 
through the wound caused by removing the fruit from the 
stalk. 

It is apparent, also, that, had these apples heen sent to 
market, when they already showed evidence of infection, 
they would have been unsaleable soon after their arrival. 
However carefully apples are picked, a certain number will 
be pulled away with damaged “ strigs/’ During grading, these 
should be set aside with the bruised fruit for immediate use. 
Such fruit should not be stored. Slight injuries in themselves 
are not necessarily very harmful, but, since they serve as ports 
of entry for certain parasites, such as the one under considera- 
tion, care in picking, grading and packing is essential for 
successful storing and marketing of fruit. Since it is impossible 
to eliminate mechanical injuries altogether, especially when 
large quantities of fruit have to be handled, the grower should 
endeavour to reduce the chances of infection to a mmimurn 
by removing as far as possible all sources of infection. In 
certain seasons, it is not uncommon, at the time of picking, 
to see the ground under apple and pear trees strewn with fruit 
infected with brown rot and bearing myriads of spores which 

2m: ^ 
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blow about and cause further infection. The collecting of 
such fruit and rendering them innocuous by burning or burying 
is possible in a garden or small plantation, but is hardly a 
practical proposition on large fruit farms. 

The grower, however, should realize that rotting friiitvS, 
whether on the tree or on the ground, are a source of danger, 
and when it is at all practicable they should be destroyed. 
He is reminded, too, that apples infected with brown rot 
frequently remain on the tree through the winter. These 
'' mummies,” if left on the trees, produce, in the following 
spring, another crop of spores which serve to start infection 
in the young fruit. It is therefore sound practice to remove, 
during the winter, any withered apples that may be found 
on the trees. 

^ * Hi Hs 

THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CON- 
FERENCE, 1927: DOCUMENTS RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURE . 

A number of documents relating to agriculture were 
prepared for the use of the International Economic Con- 
ference, held at Geneva last May.*^ The more important 
of these are avS follows : — Agricultural Problems in their 
Internatio'nal Aspect (C.E.I. 36), prepared by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome. This is mainly 
a statistical summary of the data in the possession of the 
International Institute. It includes a general introduction, 
foilow^ed by statistical tables relating to : — 

(1) Production, trade, consumption, prices. 

(2) Materials relating to certain aspects of agricultural 
economics, including the distribution of landed property 
in agricultural holdings, agricultural population and 
certain data relating to index numbers of agricultural 
prices and costs. These are set out for a number of 
different countries. 

(3) The marketing of agricultural produce — consisting mainly 
of a comparison of index numbers of wholesale and retail 
prices relating to agricultural produce. 

Two short sections are also included relating to the develop- 
ment of agricultural co-operation and to international 
agricultural credit respectively. 

are obtamabfe from Messrs. Constable & Company, 10 Orange 
W.C.2. , ' ' ' ’ , r ^ 
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Agricult 2 ire and the International Economic Crisis (G.E.I. 43)5 
prepared by three members of the Siib-Committee on 
Agricultural Questions of the Preparatory Committee for the 
International Economic Conference — ^M. Jules Gautier, Dr. 
Andi’eas Hermes and Mr. H. A. E. Lindsay. The document 
attempts to compare statistically the change which has taken 
place, as compared with pre-war conditions, in the relation of 
agricultural prices to working expenses. It also makes a rough 
comparison of the value of agriculture and industry in the 
world’s economics. In its general conclusions, it calls attention 
to the dependence of agriculture upon the prosperity of the 
industrial community. 

The Part played by Co-operative Organizations in the 
International Trade in Wheat, Dairy Produce and some other 
Agricultural Products (C.E.I. 14), prepared by the International 
Labour Office. This valuable document relates not so much 
to the ordinary aspects of agricultural co-operation, as to the 
growing importance of co-operative organizations in inter- 
national trade, and to the relations of producers’ and consumers’ 
organizations. In the first section, a brief summary is given of 
the chief co-operative marketing associations engaged in 
international trade, including those of Canada, Denmark, the 
U.S.A., Australia and Russia. The second section deals with 
distributive co-operative societies and the part played by 
them in international trade. The third section deals with the 
relations of distributive co-operative organizations and agri- 
cultural co-operative marketing societies. Examples are 
quoted of the various method^ which have been adopted to 
facilitate direct trading between producers’ and consumers’ 
organizations. An appendix follows dealing with a number of 
individual commodities. 

The Relation of Labour Costs to Total Costs of Production 
in Agriculture (C.E.I. 27), prepared by the International 
Labour Office. The subject of this memorandum is an 
exceedingly difficult one ; it attempts to ascertain the 
proportion between labour costs and total costs in agriculture 
for a number of countries. Necessarily, it has depended on 
the data of costs collected by methods which are dissimilar, 
and a great many considerations prevent the results being 
strictly comparable, as between one country and another, or 
between one system of farming and another ; moreover, in 
several countries, the figures are based on data collected from 
very few farms. Thirteen countries are included in the 

2m2 
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inTestigatioB. As miglit be expected, the results differ very 
widely. 

Mesults of certain Inquiries for iristituting a Comparison 
between Retail Prices in Private Trade and those of Distributive 
Co-operative Societies (C.E.I. 11), prepared by the International 
Labour Office. Inquiries undertaken both by co-operative 
societies and by public authorities are included and relate to 
a comparatively small number of countries. The results 
indicate that, on an average, the retail prices charged by 
co-operative societies are lower than those charged by private 
trade, in addition to which consumers, who are members of 
co-operative societies, in many cases have the further advantage 
of receiving a dividend on their purchases. 

Apart from the above, there were issued for the use of the 
International Economic Conference a number of documents 
bearing on the general economic situation, which were of 
considerable interest to agriculturists. Of these may be 
mentioned, Principal Features and Problems of the World 
Economic Position from the point of view of Different Countries 
(C.E.I. 29). This w^'as issued as a result of an invitation 
addressed to the representatives of the various countries 
taking part in the Conference to prepare statements of their 
respective national economic conditions. Only a small pro- 
portion of the total number of countries responded to this 
invitation, but the statements contain some important 
information as to the effect of post-war economic policy in 
the various States and its reaction upon agriculture, particularly 
in some of the Central European countries. 

Memorandum on Production and Trade (C.E.I. 3). This 
memorandum was prepared by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations with the collaboration of a Committee of Economists, 
and analyses the available statistical data in order to show 
the changes since 1913 in ( 1 ) Population and its territorial 
distribution, (2) production of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
(3) the total of world's trade. The results indicate that, in 
1925, the population and trade of the world were both about 
5 per cent, greater than in 1913. The production of foodstuffs 
(exclusive of China) and raw materials has increased by about 
16 to 18 per cent. In the case of Europe, however, with an 
increase in population of a little over 1 per cent., the production 
of raw inaterials and foodstuffs (the latter owing largely to a 
favourable harvest) was, in 1925, 4 to 5 per cent, above pre-war. 
European trade was, however, probably 10 per cent, below 
that level. Within Europe, eastern and central countries are 
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below tbe western, but have made considerable progress in 
tbe last two years. The big increases which, have taken place 
are in the rest of the -world, conspicuously in North America, 
where there is an increase of about 20 per cent, in population, 
25 per cent, in the production of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and over 33 per cent, in trade. 

Summary Memorandum on Various Industries {C.E.I. 19) 
prepared by the Economic and Financial Section of the League. 
The subjects of productive capacity, production, international 
trade, prices and tariffs are dealt with, and this is followed 
by a short analysis of the causes of the economic depression. 
It also includes an outline of various proposals put forward 
for international action. This document was one of the most 
important summaries of the general position which the 
Conference had before it. 

Other important publications are : Population and Natural 
Resources (C.E.I. 39), giving a list of the main sources of raw 
materials, together with the production in each country in 
1925, and a table showing the density of population in relation 
to cultivated areas ; Migration in its various Forms (C.E.I. 
25) ; Standard of Living of Workers in various Countries 
(C.E.I. 26) ; and Marks of Origin (C.E.I. 20). 

^ ^ :fE ^ 

SEPTEMBER ON THE FARM 
J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Notes. — The summer of 1927 will long be 
remembered both for its dry and for its wet periods, but 
particularly for the wetness which impeded or prevented 
haymaking operations for such a long time. At the end of 
July, many farmers had secured no good hay at all, and now 
— ^nearing the middle of August — ^unmown meadows adjoin 
wheat that is yellowing or winter oats that are dead ripe. 
In some cases, the uncut or spoiled hay crop adjoins a par- 
ticularly luxuriant field of mangolds or cabbages, emphasizing 
the lesson that in such a climate as ours the green crop has a 
special value as an insurance against the effects of a bad hay 
harvest. 

The hope that July might be free from tempests was not 
realized, and, consequently, there are now many cornfields 
where harvesting operations will be retarded by the inability 
of the self-binder — ^even when fitted with ear lifters — ^to cut 
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on all sides. Com cntting, therefore, will probably extend 
well into September. Formerly, when the acreage of corn 
grovm in this coiintry was greater and all the reaping and 
binding had to be done by hand, the harvest raoon was a 
matter of special interest. This year the time of harvest 
moon is roughly from September 9, when the nearly full 
moon rises at 6.18 p.m., to the 15th, when the time of rising 
is still no later than 8.23 p.m. 

Weeds in Straw. — The abundance of daisy-like weeds in 
corn crops this year has brought in queries as to whether the 
straw from infested crops is likely to be injurious to live 
stock consuming it. One correspondent asks whether the 
infested straw might safely be fed as chaff. As a rule, fodder 
containing plants of doubtful character should not be chaffed, 
as this prevents the cattle from rejecting — as they often will 
— ^herbs of unpleasant odour and injurious properties. 

As regards ma 3 r^"eeds or chamomiles, there are several 
plants which are not easily distinguishable by the layman, 
but the most objectionable species — stinking ma 3 rweed — has 
an unmistakable odour. Long, in his Plants Poisonous to 
Live jStoc/c,sta^tes that, considering the prevalence of mayweeds, 
there would be more evidence of the damage they would 
cause if they were poisonous. He quotes investigations, 
however, which throw suspicion on the seeds of stinking 
mayweed and corn chamomile and includes them among the 
plants liable to impart taints to milk. 

The tainting of milk and its products by mayweed, in- 
festing seeds hay, was specially investigated at Reading in 
1924-26, where it was found that a daily allowance of 10-13 
lb. of hay containing 17 per cent, of mayweeds of several 
species imparted a strong taint to milk within 12-36 hours 
after commencing to feed the hay. Further studies of the 
potency of the various kinds of mayweed showed that the 
chief offender was the species known as stinking mayweed, 
while the other kinds had either definitely no effect or gave a 
doubtful result. 

Charlock seeds are well known to be dangerous to cattle, 
but, fortunately, the seeds are usually thrashed out when the 
com passes through the thrashing mill. As regards younger 
plants of charlock, such as sometimes occur in crops cut for 
silage before the seeds have formed, there appears to be 
little danger from this source. Last winter the writer had under 
obseiwation a herd of Shorthorn cows to which was fed a daily 
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ration of 25 lb, of silage containing a large propoi'tion of 
flowering charlock, and no ill effects were noticed. 

Wheat Seei» — There is little land ready for drilling with 
wheat in September, the only fields available being such as 
have been bare -fallowed or half -fallowed after early -cut 
silage crops. It is in this month, however, that the farmer 
decides whether to thi’ash and sow his own seed or to obtain 
new ; he has also to consider the question of varieties. If 
the decision is to adhere to the same varieties as have been 
grown during the past season, change of seed may or may not 
be advisable according to ckcumstances. The case of seed 
corn is not comparable with that of potatoes, where, in certain 
districts, the crop becomes so full of virus diseases as to be 
unfit for planting again after two or three seasons’ growth. 
The main considerations in the case of seed corn are the 
ripening and harvesting of the sample. Given two equally 
well-fed, well-ripened, and well-harvested samples of wheat, 
the one home-grown and the other brought from a distance, 
the chances are in favour of the first producing the heavier 
crop. 

New seed should be obtained when the home-grown sample 
is defective, as it may be if the crop has grown unevenly, 
ripened badly or suffered from bad weather at harvest time. 
The presence of more than traces of bunt in the crop and the 
occurrence of blow-away smut, as mentioned in last month’s 
notes, should condemn the sample for seed purposes, as should 
also undue adulteration with seed not belonging to the variety 
desired. After a wet, late harvest, the need for new seed 
becomes all the greater, especially in northern and western 
districts. It is common knowledge that seed which is rather 
soft and immature germinates both slowly and unevenly, but 
improves in these respects on further dr3nLng and keeping. 
Such delay in the case of wheat is impossible owing to the 
short interval between harvest and seed time ; it is sound 
economy in this case to purchase new seed from an earlier 
district where harvesting conditions have been more 
favourable. I have seen several cases where complete failure 
has followed the sowing of local seed after a late harvest, 
or when the variety has been a late-ripening sort, while 
adjoining plots of southern-grown seed drilled on the same 
day have come up quickly and evenly, stood the winter well 
and made full crops. 

Varieties of Wheat. — ^As a «general policy, it is ' doubtless 
safest to rely mainly on sorts that have gained a good 
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reputation in the district and given satisfactory yields on the 
farm in question ; but, on every farm where wheat is an 
important crop, there should be one or more trial plots in 
w^hich a different variety is compared with that grown as 
the main crop. Even where the trial is not carried to the 
point of comparing yields per acre after thrashing, valuable 
information can be gained by observation of such matters as 
strength of straw, date of ripening, and, in the earlier stages, 
resistance to winter conditions. This year, different varieties 
have shown appreciable differences in their capacity to 
suppress weeds, which capacity may be of special interest in 
certain rotations. 

It is not intended here to enter into the comparative merits 
of the many different sorts of wheat, or to review the trials 
carried out in various counties. Particulars of local results 
are obtainable on application to the Agricultural Organizer 
for the county in which the experiments have been carried 
out. Special attention may, however, be called to the 
following results of trials conducted in 1924-25 by, or on behalf 
of, the National Institute of Agricultural Botany. The trials 
were carried out at four centres, and at each centre there 
were ten pairs of comparisons between variety under test 
and control (Squarehead’s Master). The yields are here 
(approximate!}^) stated with reference to Squarehead’s Master 
as iOO : — 



Cambridge 

(heavy 

Hants 

(hea\w 

Norfolk 

(loam) 

Salop 

(sandy 

Average 

Willielmina 

clay) 

112 

clay) 

97 

109 

loam) 

109 

106-7 

Iron III 

114 

81 

98 

113 

101-3 

Cambridge 

Browick 

97 

90 

108 

111 

101*3 

Little Joss 

103 

96 

113 

93 

101*2 

The Fox 

103 

99 

108 

94 

100-8 

Yeoman II 

100 

92 

108 

91 

97-7 


The order of ripening was as follows : Squarehead’s Master, 
Little J OSS, Yeoman II, Wilhelmina, Browick, Fox, and Iron III, 
The order of length of straw was almost exactly the same, 
the only difference being that Yeoman came between Browick 
and Fox. 

Beet and Potatoes. — This year, potato crops, where grown 
from good seed and suitably manured, are particularly 
luxuriant, so that, if disease does not damage the tops and 
blight the tubers, good yields are likely to be harvested. 
There is, however, one field where the luxuriance of the 
potato crop is a matter of special interest, not only to the 
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grower, but also to a large party of farmers wbo saw the same 
field last year. A year ago, the field was an almost complete 
failure of beet and mangolds, patched with moderate success 
with common turnips ; and a keen discussion arose among the 
party visiting the farm (w^hich had gained a high place in the 
County Farm Competition) as to the cause of the failure of 
the intended crops. The cultivations had been skiMuUy carried 
out, the manuring had been both liberal and timely in 
application, and there was evidence that the seed had germinated 
with sufficient regularity to make a full plant ; but there were 
large patches vffiere the seedlings had not grown beyond the 
three- or four-leaf stage by the end of August, some places 
where they had died out, and smaller areas where the crop 
had made excellent progress. The most confident opinions 
were that the root of the trouble was bad drainage. 

The writer recognized the symptoms as those of soil 
sourness, and subsequent tests revealed a high lime require- 
ment. The farmer first decided to lime the field during the 
ensuing winter and follow with spring oats and small seeds, 
but, partly because of the difficulty of obtaining lime and its 
high price for some time after the settlement of the coal 
dispute, he accepted the advice to try potatoes without the 
application of lime. The land having been well manured for 
the crop that failed and the yard manure being more needed 
on other parts of the farm, the only dressing applied to the 
potato crop was 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. of 
superphosphate, and 2 cwt. of sulphate of potash per acre. 
The variety planted was King Edward, Scotch seed. The 
resulting crop is the best that the field in question has been 
known to bear for many years, although it must be mentioned 
that potatoes had not been tried there since the field began to 
give unsatisfactory results. This is not the first instance 
within the writer's experience where the great differences 
between potatoes and beet in their reaction towards soil 
acidity have been observed as sufficient to cause failure of the 
beet crop, wMle not sufficient to interfere visibly with the 
success of potatoes. It will, of course, be necessary to Mme 
this field before success may be expected with wheat, barley, 
clover, or other crops that are less tolerant of soil sourness 
than are rye, potatoes, and turnips. 

Liv0 Stock. — Given weather conditions which permit of 
field operations, September should be one of -the busiest months 
of the year. Indeed, the wisdom of active progress at this 
season is expressed by the saying that Fools grow fat in 
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September.” In the liTe-stock departments, also, careful 
management and strict oversight are now needed to avoid the 
many ills which are associated with the end of the grazing 
season and the incidence of colder nights and heavy dews. 
Calves should be housed at night, cows require increased 
rations of dry food to avoid loss of condition and fail in milk 
yield, and sheep are not yet free from the dangers of fiy 
attack, w'liile additional attention is required to control foot 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Note. — IJiiless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 



Average price per ton during week 
ending August 10 

Boseriptioii 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
Loudon 


£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15J%) 
Sulphate of ammonia : — 



! ■' 

i 12 15 

: 16 5 

Neutral (N. 20-6%) 

9 IS* 

9 IS* 

9 iS* 

!' 9 IS* 

9 7 


Calcium cyanamide (NT. 19%) . . j 

Kaiiiit (Pot. 14%). . 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-534%) 
Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 4S-5l|%) 

Basic Slag (T.P. 32%) . . 

„ (T.P. 30%) .. 

„ {T.P. 28%) .. 

„ (T.P. 26%) .. 

,, (T.P, 24%) .. 

Ground rock phosphate (T.P.58%) 
Very fine graded 
Pine gradejl 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

„ (S.P. 33%) . . 

(S.P. 30%) .. 

Bone meal (NT. 3i%, T.P, 45%) . , 
Steamed bone flour (N. f%, 

T.P. 60-65%) 


3 9 

8 13 
10 16 
2 19§ 
2 1T§ 
2 105 
2 5§ 
2 25 


Abbreviations: N.— Nitrogen; S.P.= Soluble Phosphate; T.P. —Total Phosphate; 

Pot. = Potash. 

* delivered in 6-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station. For lots of 4 tons and 
under 6 tons the price is Is. X)er ton extra and for lots of 2 tons and under 4 tons 5s. per ton 
extra. 

t delivered (witliin a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railwnxy station. 

§ Prices for 4-ton lots delivered to purchaser's nearest railway station in neighbourhood 
of toTOs mentioned above. 

t l^enm 80% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

fIMnenefi® 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the sqiare moh CiOO mesh 
sleve).^ 

^SPrio^ for 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At fi.W.E. and S.R. London 
Statom gie cost to pnichasers is 2s. 6d. per ton extra, 

e Northern rails ; Ss. Sd. per ton extra on Anthem rails. 
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rot. Where the seeds layers are being broken up for wheat 
the sheep now begin to be folded on roots and, to avoid scour 
as a result of the change to more watery and less mature 
diet, the change should be made gradually and a little extra 
dry food should be provided. The ewe flock, w^here not 
already mated up for early lambs, should now be prepared for 
mating by being '' flushed,” which means more liberal feeding 
for the purpose of ensuring a heavier crop of lambs. 

:!j! :i: 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
SEPTEMBER ' 

H. E. WOODM-4N, Ph.D., D.So., 

School of Agriculture^ Cambridge. 

Tlie Composition and Feeding ¥aliie of Sugar Beet Tops. — 
With the approach of autumn, the manifold problems connected 
with the lifting and disposal of the sugar beet crop begin to 
engage the attention of the farmer. Soon, in the fields, the 
labourer will be busy topping the beets, and large quantities 
of tops will be left strewing the ground after the roots have 
been dispatched to the sugar factory. At first glimpse, these 
crop residues strike one as distinctly unattractive, and it may 
be that the farmer will be inclined to plough them into the 
land in order to save both time and trouble. He will thereby 
make a mistake, however, for these wilting, soil-stained tops 
are endowed in reality with quite surprising nutritive qualities, 
and constitute, when properly understood, a very useful food 
for farm stock. 

That this is the view held by the German farmer, whose 
experience of this crop is riper than that of the farmer in this 
country, is manifest from the following quotation from 
Kellner's well-known text-book on animal nutrition : Liberal 
feeding with the leaves of the sugar beet, which often takes 
place during and after harvesting of the beets, has the same 
effect as with good pasture or clover feeding, and gives a milk 
richer in dry matter and fat because of the quantity of protein 
in the fodder.” Indeed, sugar beet tops are so prized as a feed 
for farm animals in Germany, that the sugar factories go to 
a great deal of trouble and expense in drying down artificially 
large masses of the wet tops for preservation for winter use. 

During the past year, there has been carried out at Cambridge 
an investigation into the question of the composition and 
nutritive value of sugar beet tops. Digestion experiments were 
conducted on sheep in which the daily ration was composed 
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of 4,000 gramnies of sugar beet tops and 600 grammes of 
chaffed meadow hay of known digestibility, together with a 
few grammes of precipitated chalk. The tops, before being 
given to the animals, were allowed to wilt on the stone floor 
of a cool room for periods varying from three to six days. 
In connexion with this question of wilting, the object of which 
will be dealt with in the Notes for next month, it may be 
mentioned that, under such conditions, it was possible to 
leave the tops for over a month without decay setting in, 
excepting traces on the cut surfaces of the roots. Indeed, 
after fourteen days’ wilting, it was noted that the material 
had acquired a pleasant odour not unlike that of good hay. 

The sheep consumed the mixed ration of sugar beet tops 
and meadow bay with evident relish, displaying marked 
fondness for the tops. Such small food residues as were left 
in the experiment consisted entirely of hay. That stock are 
appreciative of sugar beet tops is not, however, demonstrated 
merely by the observations in this single trial. It is also borne 
out by experience on a much larger scale on the University 
iFarm, where animals are annually permitted access to these 
sugar beet residues ; and it is further confirmed by the 
unanimous opinion of all those farmers with whom the writer 
has had the opportunity of discussing the matter. This is 
an encouraging fact to keep in mind, then, that no difficulty 
of any kind need be expected in inducing farm animals to 
consume the crop of sugar beet tops. 

The main features of sugar beet tops in respect of chemical 
composition are summarized below. 

Moisture Content . — Sugar beet tops must be classified with 
the succulent foods. The percentage of water usually amounts 
to 83 to 86 per cent. The wettest tops are those grown on 
fen soils, and, in this case, the moisture content may be as 
high as 88 per cent. In other words, such fen-grown tops may 
contain as much water as milk or mangolds. ^ 

Carbohydrate Content . — ^The most important food ingredient 
in the sugar beet tops is the sugar of the crowns. The percentage 
of this constituent is naturally dependent on the ratio of 
crown to leaf. The results of numerous German analyses 
indicate that the percentage of sugar may vary from 14 to 
23 per cent, of the dry matter of the tops. In the Cambridge 
investigatioE, the ratio of crown to leaf was fairly high, the 
leaves being somewhat stunted in growth, whereas the roots 
were of medium sfee. It was found that sugar constituted 
as much as 4-4 per cent, of the moist tops. Since the percentage 
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of dry matter in the tops after wiiting was 21*7 per cent,, it 
follows that roughly one-fifth of the total dry substance in 
the sample consisted of sugar. Obviously, a material which 
contains such a significant amount of this valuable constituent 
is not to be despised as a feeding stuff. The total amount of 
carbohydrate of all kinds accounted for approximately one-half 
of the dry substance of the tops. 

Protein Content . — The dry matter of sugar beet leaves 
contains about 26 per cent, of protein and only about 10 per 
cent, of fibre. The leaves may, therefore, be looked on as 
possessing the characteristics of an immature green fodder 
like young pasture grass. The percentage of protein in the 
tops will be governed by the value of the ratio of crown to 
leaf, and will be high when the percentage of carbohydrate 
is low, and low when carbohydrate is present in large amount. 
In numerous analyses, carried out in the Cambridge laboratory, 
of beet tops from many different types of soils, values were 
obtained for the protein content ranging from 9 to 19 per cent, 
of the dry matter. 

Oil Content . — ^As with roots and green fodders in general, 
the amount of oil in beet tops is very low. Oil from such a 
source has no great value in the nutrition of animals. 

Fibre Content . — The amount of fibre in sugar beet tops is 
relatively low, usually less than 10 per cent, of the dry matter. 

Ash Content. — Beet tops are very rich in inorganic 
constituents, and the amount may be augmented very 
considerably if care is not exercised in the field to prevent 
imnecessary contamination with soil. 

The various facts cited above are brought together in the 
following table, which records the composition of the sugar 
beet tops used in- the digestion trial : — 

Composition of Sugar Beet Tops 

Dry matter basis Wet tops (83*8% moisture) 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Protein 


12-55 



2-03 

Oil . , 


2*76 



0-45 

Carbohydrate 


53-61 


. . 

8-68 

Fibre 


9-92 


. . 

1-61 

Ash 


21-16 


. . 

3-43 


Digestibility . — ^The results of the digestion trial demonstrated 
that sugar beet tops constitute a highly digestible food. No 
less than 79 per cent, of the orgaaaic matter in the tops was 
digested and utilized by the sheep. The carbohydrate 
constituent, which included the sugar in the crowns, was 
especially well digested, the digestion coefficient attaining to 
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the very satisfactory value of 83 per cent. Even the fibre in 
the tops was well utilized, the sheep being able to digest more 
than 70 per cent, of this constituent. 

It was further shown that 100 lb. of the dry substance in 
sugar beet top.s contained 61-8 lb. of digestible organic matter, 
eqmvalent to about 53 lb. of starch, and including 8-9 lb. of 
digestible protein, 1-7 lb. of digestible oil, 44-2 lb. of digestible 
carbohydrate and 7 lb. of digestible fibre. A more concrete 
idea of the nutritive value of beet tops may be gained, 
however, from the data given in the table below, where it is 
shown that 40 lb. of mangolds (containing 89-3 per cent, of 

Farm Values. — ^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 
calculations, are as foHow Pioteia Per 


Barley (Imported) 

Maize 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

„ cotton cak© 

(Add 10s. per ton, in 


equivalent 

equivalent 

ton 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

71 

6-2 

11 < 

81 

6-8 

8 1 

73 

41-0 

11 i 

71 

34-0 

10 < 


case, for carriage.) 


The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2* 66 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 0*82 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “food values ’’ which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Daily Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
cows are given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s 
JoFBISrAD.) 


Fabm Values. 


Gbops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Pood value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Wheat 

72 

9‘6 

9 19 

Oats 

60 

7-6 

8 6 

Barley 

71 

6-2 

9 14 

Potatoes • . 

18 

0-6 

2 8 

Swedes . . 

7 

0-7 

0 19 

Mangolds 

7 

0*4 

0 19 

Beans 

66 

1 20-0 

9 12 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4*6 

' 4 6 

Good oat straw . , 

17 

0-9 

2 6 

Good clover hay 

32 

7-0 

4 11 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1-6 

1 16 

Barley straw ' 

10 

0*7 

2 11 

'Wheat straw 

11 

0*1 

1 9 

1 Beto' straw 

19 i 

1-7 

2 12 , 










Manu* 

Cost of 


Price 







Price 

ra 

ai 

food 


per 

Price 

Pro- 

Bbscbeption 

Price 1 

38r qr. 

per 

value 

value 

Starch 

unit 

per lb. 

tein 




ton 

per 

per 

equiv. 

starch 

starch 

equiv. 







ton 

ton 

per 

equiv. 

equiv. 



s 

d. 

ib. 

£ 

a 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

100 ib. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

% 

Wheat, British. . 





i7 

15 

0 

13 

12 

2 

72 

3 

4 

1-78 

9*6 

Barley, Canadian No. 3 Western 

42 

0 

400 

11 

15 

0 

10 

11 

5 

71 

3 

2 

1-70 

6*2 

„ " Algerian 

40 

9 


11 

St 

0 

10 

10 

18 

71 

3 

1 

1-65 

6*2 

„ ' Persian 

3S 

6 

jj 

10 

15 

0 

10 

10 

5 

71 

2 

n 

1*56 

6*2 

Oats, English, whit© . . 




10 

13 

0 

11 

10 

2 

60 

3 

4 

i-78 

7.6 

„ „ black and grey 


— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

11 

9 

9 

00 

3 

2 

1-70 

7*6 

„ Scotch wMte 


— 

_ 

11 

10 

0 

11 

10 

19 

00 

3 

8 

14)6 

7-6 

„ Irish white 


— 

— 

11 

51 

0 

11 

10 

14 

60 

3 

7 

1-92 

7*6 

.. Canadian No. 2 \Vestem|32 

3 

320 

11 

5|! 

0 

11 

10 

14 

60 

3 

7 

1*92 

7*6 

„ ,, feed . . 

28 

0 

JJ 

9 

17* 

0 

11 

9 

6 

60 

3 

1 

1-65 

7*6 

„ American 

24 

3 

„ 

8 lot 

0 

11 

7 

19 

60 

2 

8 

1*43 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

27 

0 

*» 

9 

8 

0 

11 

8 

17 

60 

2 

11 

1-56 

7-6 

„ Cliiiian tawny . . 

27 

6 


9 

12 

0 

11 

9 

I 

60 

3 

0 

1*61 

7*6 

5 , New Zealand 

33 

3 


11 

n* 

0 

11 

11 

2 

60 

3 

s 

1-96 

7*6 

Maize, American 

40 

3 

4S0 

9 

8ii 

0 

10 

S 

18 

81 

2 

2 

MB 

6-8 

„ Argentine 

35 

0 

„ 

8 

3 

0 

10 

7 

13 

81 

1 

11 

1-03 

6*8 

,, South African . . 

o**> 

OO 

6 

JJ 

7 

17* 

0 

10 

7 

7 

81 

1 

10 

0-98 

6*8 

Peas, Indian white , . 


— 

— 

12 

0* 

1 

2 

10 

18 

69 

3 

2 

1-70 

18 

„ Japanese 



— 

21 

Oil 

1 

2 

19 

18 

69 

5 

9 

3-08 

18 

Dari, Egyptian 

Millers* ofials — 



— 

10 

10 

0 

12 

9 

18 

74 

2 

8 

1-43 

7-2 

Bran, British . . 


— 

— , 

7 

7 

1 

3 

6 

4 

42 

2 

11 

1‘56 

10 

„ broad 


— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

3 

7 

4 

42 

3 

5 

1*83 

10 

Aliddlings, fine, imported , . 


— 


0 

17 

0 

18 

8 

19 

69 

2 

rj 

1-38 

12 

„ coarse, British . . 


— 


9 

10 

0 

18 

8 

12 

68 

3 

0 

■ 1-61 

11 

Pollards, imported . . 


— 

— 

7 

15 

1 

3 

6 

12 

60 

2 

2 

M6 

11 

Meal, barley 


— 

— 

11 

17 

0 

10 

11 

7 

71 

3 

2 

1-70 

6*2 

„ maize 


— 

— 

9 

5 

0 

10 

S 

15 

81 

2 

2 

M6 

6*8 

„ „ germ 


— 

— 

8 

16 

0 

16 

7 

19 

85 

1 

10 

0-98 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 


— 

— 

8 

15 

1 

1 

7 

14 

76 

2 

0 

D07 

19 

„ locust bean 


— 

— . 

8 

10 

0 

8 

8 

2 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

3*6 

„ bean 


— 

— 

12 

0 

1 

6 

iO 

14 

66 

3 

3 

1*74 

20 

„ fish 


— 

— 

20 

10 

3 

10 

17 

0 

53 

6 

5 

3*44 

48 

Maize, cooked flaked . . 
Linseed — 


— 

j 

10 

15 

0 

10 

10 

6 

85 

2 

4 

L25 

8-6 

„ cake, English 12% oil 


— 

— 

12 

0 

1 

10 

10 

10 

74 

2 

10 

1-52 

25 

» » » 10% „ 


— 

1 — 

11 

12 

1 

10 

10 

2 

74 

2 

9 

1-47 

25 

,, » » 9% „ 


— 

— 

11 

6 

1 

10 

9 

15 

74 

2 

8 

1*43 

25 

Soyabean „ „ 6% „ 


— 

— 

11 10 

2 

3 

! 9 

7 

69 

2 

9 

1-47 

36 

Cottonseed cake „ 5|% „ 


— 

— 

6 

12 

1 

8 

; 5 

4 

42 

2 

6 

1*34 

17 

„ „ Egyptian, 5|% „ 


— i 

i — 

6 

10 

1 

8 

5 

2 

42 

2 

5 

1-29 

17 1 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 


— 

— 

11 

2t 

2 

3 

8 

19 

74 

2 

5 

D29 

35 

7% oil 








1 







Coconut cake, 6% oil 


— 

— 

9 

10 

1 

6 

8 

5 

79 

2 

1 

M2 

16 

Ground-nut cake, 7 % oil 


— 

— 

9 

12t 

1 

8 1 

S 

4 

67' 

2 

11 

1*56 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, 


— 

— 

11 

5* 

2 

3 

9 

*■> 

73 

2 

6 

1-34 

41 

7% oil 















Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 


— 

1 — 

8 

17 

0 

18 

7 

19 

75 

2 

I 

M2 

17 

„ „ meal, 6% „ 


— 

— ' 

9 

0* 

0 

18 

S 

2 

75 

2 

2 

M6 

17 

. » » 2% „ . . 


— 

1 — 

8 

2 

0 

19 

7 

3 

71 

2 

0 

1*07 

17 

Feeding treacle 


— 

— 

6 

10 

0 

S 

6 

2 

51 

2 

6 

1-29 

2-7 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale . . 


— 

— . 

e 

17 

0 

19 

5 

18 

49 

t 2 

5 

D29 

13 

,, „ ,, porter . . 


— 

— 

6 

7 

0 

19 

5 

8 

49 

2 

2 

M6 

13 

„ „ Wet ale 


— , 

— 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

9 

16 

0 

7 

0*31 

4*8 

n ft porter 


— 

— * 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

5 

15 

0 

4 

0*19 

4-8 

Malt culms 


— 

— 

6 

5t 

1 

8 

4 

17 

43 

2 

3 

1*20 

16 


* At Hull. t At Bristol. II At Liverpool 

Note.— T lie prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale tranaactlons have taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
July and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the diflference being due to 
carriage and dealers* commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stute on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, its manurial value is ISs. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £9 2s. per ton. Dividing 
this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
is 28, 5d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ih. of starch 
equivalent is l*29d. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per Ih. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives Wm 
the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis 
pf the following unit prices : N .9b. 7d. PsOa, 8s. lOd. KsO .8s. Od. 
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moisture) are equivalent to 25 lb. of beet tops (containing 

83*8 per cent, of moistui'e). 

Replaceability of Mangolds by Sugar Beet Tops 


Dry Starch Digestible 

matter equivalent pj-oteiii 

lb. lb. ■ lb, 

40 lb. mangolds . . . . 4-30 2-20 0-28 

25 lb. sugar beet tops . . 4*05 2*14 0*36 


The precautions which should be observed when sugar 
beet tops are fed to farm animals will form the subject for 
discussion in the Notes for next month, 

^ ^ * 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Home Produce in Empire Displays , — A note on the display 
of home produce at the Advertising Exhibition, held at 
Olympia in July, appeared in this JoimyAL 
Empire last month (p. 395). A photograph of 

Marketing the stand is reproduced opposite. The 

Exliibition attracted large crowds, and a 
considerable amount of business was done by firms contributing 
to the Great Britain stand. It is confidently hoped that the 
interest sho^vn in home produce will be sustained, and that a 
corresponding benefit will accrue to the industry. 

An Empire Exhibition was held at Edinburgh from July 27 
to August 6. A small stand was erected by the Empire 
Marketing Board, and, on one side of this, an effective display 
of home produce was arranged by the Ministry through the 
usual channels (photo opposite page). The Exhibition was well 
patronized, and much interest was evinced in some of the 
English products which are not so well-known in Scotland as 
they should be. 

Empire Marketing Board Advertisements . — ^An article on this 
subject appeared in this JouBisrAn last month (p. 444), with 
reproductions of three of the recent advertisements. Three 
further advertisements, which have appeared in the daily 
Press, are now reproduced, and also a photo of a 16-sheet 
poster ill favour of home-grown fruit and vegetables. 

^ ^ ^ 

' AmoisGSt the new nitrogenous fertilizers, now bein^ 
manufactured in Germany, is a material Tmown as Urea, 
which owing to its high content of 
Urea nitrogen — 46 per cent. — is of import- 

ance, if only for the saving which is 
effected in its transport. 





'CVill 




of Home Produce at tlie Advertising Kxliibition, Poridon. 




Display of Home Produce at the Edinburgh Empire Exhibition. 




An Empire Marketing Board poster, favouring home-grown fruit and vegetables. 





I HOME FARMS 


D O you know tiiat cheese is one of the richest 
and most valuable foods that you can buy? 

Our home cheeses have long been famous, and 
nowhere w^ill you discover finer cheese than comes 
from our own countryside. 

There is a variety to suit every taste and every 
purse. 

Those who desire Cheshire Cheese of guaranteed origin and quality 
should note that Cheshire Cheese Manufacturers, under a scheme 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, now apply the trade mark 
f Choicest Cheshire Cheese) to their guaranteed produce. 

BUY 

EMPIRE PRODUCE 

from HOME and Overseas 

ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 




BUYERS OF THE SUN 


You cannot grow a green plant 
in a dark room. 

What does this mean to you ? 
It means that every leaf in a 
green salad has the hall-mark of 
the sun upon it; and that when 
you buy lettuces and cresses, 
cucumbers and tomatoes for a 
salad, you are buying something 
else besides a delightful summer 
dish. 

You are buying a store of sun- 


shine against the dark winter 
days ; and sunshine, as everyone 
knows nowadays, is the great 
enemy of ill-health and de- 
pression and disease. 

Buy your salad now, and insist 
that it is home grown. 

All produce sold under the trade mark 
“ British and Best ” is grown in E nglihh glass 
houses. A recipe book on tomatoes and their 
many uses may be obtained free on applica- 
tion to ihe British Glasshouse Produce 
Marketing Association, Ltd,, Sentinel House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.i. 


BUY EMPIRE PRODUCE 

from H OME and Overseas 


ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE .MARKETING BOARD 


THE PATRIOT AT 
THE BREAKFAST TABLE 

We ail of us like our bacon at breakfast to be attractive 
and appetising. It must be delicately sliced and carefully 
prepared and fried to a turn. 

But do we ask where it comes from ? Quality, after ail, is 
the prime factor, and the bacon from the Home farms is 
of supremely high quality. We should first of all ask for 
the Home product; failing that we should resolutely 
demand Canadian bacon. For type of side and mildness 
of cure, its fine quality is now recognised. The Canadians 
know just as well as we do what good bacon is, And they 
send us of their best. 

BUY EMPIRE PRODUCE 

fram Home and Overseas 


ISSUED 


THE EMPIRE 


MARKETING 


BOARD 
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Small quantities of Urea have been imported into this 
country for experimental purposes, but its use has been 
handicapped by the fact that, up to recently, it has been 
object to an Import Duty of 33^ per cent, ad valorem under 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921. 

It is understood that steps are being taken which, it is 
hoped, will lead to the future manufacture of the material 
ill this country ; but, in the meantime, owing to an Order 
recently made by H.M. Treasury exempting it for a period — 
from June 27, 1927, to March 6, 1928 — ^from the duty imposed 
by the Safeguarding of Industries Act, it is now possible to 
obtain supplies for use in this country at a cheaper rate than 
formerly. 

*!« :f! ^ 

Thebe has been appreciable variation in the prices of some 
classes of agricultural produce during July, but, as the altera- 
tions have usually been due to customary 
The Agricultural seasonal causes, the effect upon the index 

Index Number numbers has mostly been small. On the 
whole, there was a slight general improve- 
ment in the level of prices from 41 per cent, above pre-war 
in June to 42 per cent, for the month under review. A year 
previously, prices were 48 per cent, above the level of 1911-13. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1922 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

January 



71 

67 

60 

71 

68 

49 

February 



76 

63 

61 

69 

63 

46 

March 



73 

69 

67 

66 

49 

43 

April 



66 

64 

63 

69 

62 

43 

May 



69 

64 

67 

67 

60 

42 

June . . 

t . 


64 

49 

66 

63 

48 

41 

July . . 



67 

60 

63 

49 

48 

42 

August. . 



68 

62 

67 

64 

49 

' — 

September 



69 

52 

61 

66 

66 


October 



61 

60 

66 

63 

48 

— 

November 



63 

51 

66 

64 

48 

, — 

December 



61 

66 

66 

64 

46 . 



Grain. — ^Higher prices have been realized for barley and 
oats, the former being 4d. per cwt. and the latter 2d. per cwt. 
dearer than in June, at 11s. 9d. and 10s. 2d. per cwt. respectively. 
The index figure for oats remained unchanged at 33 cent, 
above the level of July, 1911-13, while that for barley was 
three points higher at 67 per cent. Wheat was slightly cheaper 
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at 56 per cent, above pre-war, the higher prices realized in 
June not having been fully maintained. 

Live Stock, — ^The index numbers for both fat and store 
cattle were five points higher than in June at 30 per cent, 
and 26 per cent, above pre-war respectively, prices having 
been almost maintained whereas it is usual for some decline 
in values to occur at this season. Some improvement was 
noticeable in the prices paid for dairy cattle, the average 
quotations rising by about 20s. per head, and the index figure 
advanced four points to the level of 25 per cent, above the 
base years. There was a slight fall in fat sheep prices to 45 per 
cent, above pre-'war, and fat pigs showed a further decline, 
reductions of 7d. per stone for baconers and 8d. per stone 
for porkers causing the relative index figures to fall by 11 
points to 43 and 49 per cent, respectively above pre-war. 
Store pig prices were 10 points lower at 80 per cent, above 
the level of 1911-13. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce , — ^The customary rise in egg 
prices was experienced, the average increase of l|-d. per dozen 
leaving the index figure practically unchanged on the month 
at 31 per cent, above the pre-war level, which compares with 
33 per cent, a year ago. Poultry continued plentifuband fowls 
and ducks were cheaper than in the previous month, but, as 
this is the usual trend of summer prices, the index figure 
was only one point lower at 52 per cent, above pre-war. Butter 
was fd. per lb. dearer than in June and 42 per cent, above 
191 1-13 while cheese prices, although slightly lower, were 
58 per cent, above pre-war in the month under review as 
compared with 54 per cent, in the previous month. Both 
butter and cheese were considerably cheaper than in the 
corresponding month a year ago when they were 56 and 78 
per cent, dearer than pre-war. Milk was 55 per cent, above 
the level of the base years as compared with 53 per cent, in 
June and 60 per cent, in July, 1926. 

Other O(m'modities,—T!:h!e change from old crop potatoes to 
first early varieties which occurs in July resulted in the average 
price increasing by nearly 30s. per ton, but as this increase 
was very similar to that which took place in the corresponding 
period of the base years the index figure remained at 61 per 
cent, above the level of 1911-13 as in the previous month. 
New potatoes were, however, considerably dearer than in 
July, 1926, when the index figure stood at only 21 per cent; 
above pre-war and dearer also as compared with the prices 
ruling in July, 1925, when a level of 43 per cent, was recorded* 
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Hay prices advanced a little on account of the poor prospects 
for the new crop, but at 6 per cent, above the base years the 
index figure is two points lower than in July, 1926, 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in July, 1925 and 1926, are shown below : — 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1925 

1926 


1927 


July 

J Illy 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Wheat 

47 

73 

52 

53 

60 

56 

Barley 

c4 

17 

41 

46 

54 

57 

Oats 

34 

33 

18 

27 

33 

33 

Fat cattle . . 

48 

40 

25 

24 

25 

30 

Fat sheep . , 

79 

59 

53 

53 

48 

45 

Bacon pigs 

51 

83 

61- 

58 

54 

43 

Pork pigs . . 

52 

84 

73 

66 

60 

49 

Dairy cows 

50 

38 

26 

24 

21 

25 

Store cattle 

42 

33 

23 

23 

21 

26 

Store sheep 

115 

82 

40 1 

38 

53 

55 

Store pigs . . 

53 

139 

108 

99 

90 

80 

Eggs 

61 

33 

37 

28 

30 

31 

Poultry 

75 ! 

52 

25 

41 

53 

52 

Milk 

57 

60 

63 

53 

53 

55 

Butter 

73 

56 

43 

42 

41 

42 

Cheese 

70 

78 i 

36 

46 

54 

58 

Potatoes . . 

43 

21 

60 

74 

61 

61 

Hay 

0 

8 


2 

3 

6 

Wool 

32 

23 

34 

31 

33 

40 


* Decrease. 


^ ^ ^ sjc 

A BBViSEi) leaflet (Form No. 732/T.E.) showing the types of 
instruction which will be available at Farm Institutes during 
the session of 1927-28 has been issued by 
Farm Institute the Miiiistry. The leaflet gives the names 
Courses of the farm mstitutes, a short description 
of the courses at each, the fees payable, 
either for tuition only, or for board, lodging and tuition, as the 
case may be, and the address to which inquiries for further 
particulars should be sent. Two new institutes have recently 
been opened, viz., the East Sussex Agricultural Institute, 
Plumpton, and the Pibwrlwyd Farm Institute, Carmarthen. 

Copies of the leaflet may be obtained free of charge, and post 
free, on application to the Ministry, 10 Whitehall Place. 
London, S.W. L 
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Number and declared value of animals, living, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in the 
three months ended June, 1927, 
Export of compared with the corresponding 
Breeding Stock period in 1926. (From returns supplied 
by H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


i 

Country to which j 

April to June, 
1927 

April to June, 
1926 

cxportccl 1 

-i 

Humber | 

Declared 

value 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Cattle 

Argentina 

lot 

£ 

17,809 

89 

£ 

14,258 

Belgium . . 

34 

837 

0 

0 

Colombia.. 

2 

130 

0 

0 

Denmark . . 

b 

0 

2 

160 

France 

0 

0 

10 

785 

Uruguay . . 

13 

3,200 

13 

2,300 

Irish Free State. . 

1,828 

24,526 

1,637 

19,665 

Kenya Colony . . 

12 

904 

3 

143 

Nyassaland 

0 

0 

6 

260 

Union of South Africa . . 

0 

0 

13 

800 

Australia. . 

46 

6,943 

0 

0 

Other countries . . 

7 

59 '3 

18 

575 

Total of Cattle 

2,046 

54,939 

1,791 

38,836 

Sheep ahd Lambs 





Argentina 

4 

100 

2 

30 

Brazil 

0 

0 

6 

190 

Ecuador . . 

0 

0 

• 7 

56 

Geimany . . . , . . j 

2 

70 

3 

55 

Peru . . . . . . ; 

9 

158 

0 

0 

Spain . . . . . . i 

2 i 

24 

15 

125 

Irish Free State . . . . | 

100 ! 

268 

448 

737 

Australia.. .. ..| 

1 65 ! 

1,121 

0 

0 

Other countries . , 

1 ^ 

i 

1 95 

11 

85 

Total of Sheep and Lambs 

! 185 

j 1,836 

492 

1,278 

SWIHE 

Argentina 

3 

120 

5 

162 

Czecho-Slovakia 

4 

1 84 

0 

0 

Denmark 

4 

! 20 

0 

0 

France . . 

7 

! 301 

0 

0 

Germany. . 

8 

! 82 

18 

534 

Italy 

0 

0 

5 

92 

FTetlierlands 

0 

0 

5 

150 

Poland . . 

4 

100 

0 

0 

J apan 

10 

636 

0 

0 

Irish Free State. . 

368 

1,153 

409 

2,040 

Other countries . . 

6 

180 

3 

80 

Total of Swine 

414 

i 2,676 

445 

3,058 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 

AND WALES, 1927 . 

Acbeagb todee Ceops and Geass and ISTembees op L'i¥e Stock on 
Holdings above One Acee in extent in England and Wales 
as ketdbned by Occltpiebs on June 4, 1927. 

{The figures for 1927 are subject to revision,) 

CROPS AND GRxASS. 


Distribution 

1927 

1926 

Increase 

Decrease 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

per 

Acres 

Per 

Total Acbeage 




cent. 


cent. 

under all Cbo^s 
and Geass 

25,589,000 

25,676,000 

— 

— 

87,000 

0-3 

trough 







Geazings . . 

5,125,000 

5,063,000 

1 

62,000 

1-2 

— 

— 

Arable Land . . 

10,310,000 

10,548,000 

— 

— 

238,000 

2*3 

Pebmanent 







Geass : 







For Hay 

4,318,000 

4,358,000 

— 

— 

40,000 

0-9 

Not for Hay 

10,961,000 

10,770,000 

191,000 

1*8 

— 

— 

Total . . 

15,279,000 

15,128,000 

151,000 

1-0 

— 

— 

Wheat . . 

1,636,000 

1,592,000 

44,000 

2*8 

— 

— 

Barley . . 

1,051,000 i 

1,148,000 

— 

— 

97,000 

8-4 

Oats 

1,748,000 

1,864,000 

— 

— 

116,000 

6*2 

Mixed com 

110,300 

114,400 

— 

— 

4,100 

3*6 

Rye 

Beans, harvested 

35,800 

47,900 

— 

— 

12,100 

25-3 

as corn 

189,400 

201,700: 


— 

12,300 

6*1 

Beans, picked or 







cut green 

Peas, harvested 

12,100 

12,600 

— 


500 

4*0 

as com 

77,100 

72,700 

4,400 

6-1 


— 

Peas, picked or 






10*3 

cut green 

41,600 

46,400 

— 

— , 

4,800 

Potatoes 

514,300 

499,400 

14,900 

3-0 

— 

— 

Timiips & swedes i 

715,700 

767,000 

— 

, — i 

61,300 

6*7 

Mangold 

305,600 

338,500 

— 

— 

32,900 

^ 9*7 

Sugar beet . . i 

Cabbage for fod- 1 

221,700 

125,800 

95,900 

76*2 

' — 

- 

der, « Kohl-rabi 
and rape 

129,100 

135,900 



6,800 

5*0 

Vetches or tares 

80,600 

97,000 

— 

— 

16,400 

16*9 

Lucerne. . 

44,200 

47,000 

— 

— 

2,800 

6*0 

Mustard for seed ■ 
Cabbage for 

37,900 

45,500 

— 

— 

7,600 

16*7' 

human con- 
siiinption 

26,000 

25,400 

600 

2-4 




Brussels sprouts 
Cauliflower or 

23,700 

25,500 

— 

— 

1,800 

, 7*1 

broccoli 

11,800 

13,300 


: 

1,600 

1L3 


^ Momtaiiiy Heatlij Moor, Dowa and other rough land used for graaiing 
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Cbofs and Gb>a&b— continued. 


Distribution 

1927 

1926 

lucre 

ase 

Deere 

ase 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per 

cent. 

Act. s 

Per 

cent. 

Carrots - . 

8,900 

8,300 

600 

7-2 

— 

— 

Onions . , 

1,700 

1,900 

— 

— 

200 

10*6 

Celery - . 

5,700 

5,400 

300 

5-6 

— 

— 

Rhubarb 

6,800 

6,400 

400 

6-2 

— 

— 

Linseed , . 

2,500 

2,800 

— 

— 

300 

10-7 

Hops 

23,000 

25,600 

— 


2,600 

10*2 

Small fruit 

69,300 

69,500 

— 

— 

2001 

0-3 

Orchards 

248,800 

240,700 

8,100 

3-4 


— 

Clover and Ro- 
tation Grasses: 
For hay 

1,585,000 

1,578,000 

7,000 

0'4 



Not for hay . . 

875,000 

924,000 

— 

— 

49,000 

5-3 

Total 

2,460,000 

2,502,000 

— 

— 

42,000 

1*7 

Babb Fallow. . 

422,800 

417,700 

6,100 

1-2 

— 

— 


Tlie total acreage returned this year as under crops and permanent 
grass on agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in extent in England 
and Wales is 25,589,000 acres, a reduction of 87,000 acres as compared 
with 1926. Some 62,000 acres more land has, however, been classified 
as rough grazings, so that the total area of land coming within the 
scope of the returns shows a decrease of only 25,000 acres. 

During the past year more land has been laid down to permanent 
grass. The acreage of arable land is 10,310,000 acres, or 238,000 acres 
less than in 1926, and practicallv 690,000 acres or 6 per cent, less than 
in 1914. 

Cereals . — The acreage of wheat shows a further increase this year, 
the total of 1,636,000 acres being 44,000 acres greater than in 1926 
and 136,000 acres more than in 1925. Most of the eastern and north- 
eastern coimties increased their areas, Norfolk and Essex showing 
additions of 7,000 acres each, while Lancashire and Cheshire with 
additions of 6,800 and 3,400 acres have increased their wheat areas 
very considerably, the additions in the latter two counties being 
about 35 per cent, and 25 per cent- respectively. 

Although last year’s area under barley was the lowest on record 
there is a further sharp reduction this year, the total acreage being 
only 1,051,000 acres against 1,148,000 acres in 1926. As compared 
with 1914 the barley area is about one-third less. Practically ’every 
county reduced its area, but there was an increase in the south-western 
counties. Norfolk shows a decrease of 9,600 acres or about 5 per cent., 
but several other counties in the east have relatively sharper reductions. 
Essex reduced its area by 13,400 acres or 19 per cent., and Suffolk 
shows a decrease of 15,600 acres or 12 per cent. In Lincoln (Lindsey) 
the proportionate decrease was about the same as in Norfolk, but 
Kesteven reduced its area by 4,100 acres, or 8 per cent. 

The area under oats has also been reduced appreciably, the total 
of 1,748,000 acres being 116,000 acres less than in 1926. Every county 
in England and Wales with one exception shows decreases, with 
relatively the smallest declines in the eastern counties. 
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Forecasts of the yields per acre of corn crops, based on the condition 
of the crops on August 1, suggest that the total production of wheat, 
barley and oats this year will be approximately as shown in the 
following table. It must be borne in mind that the forecasts of the 
yields were made when practically all the crops were still uncut and 


are consequently subject to revision. 

Forecast 

Production 


1927 

1926 


Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

1,407,000 

1,304,000 

Barley 

819,000 

916,000 

Oats 

1,336,000 

1,490,000 


Beans and Peas , — ^Although the total area of beans is 12,800 acres 
less on the year at 201,500 acres, the total is 10,700 acres more than 
in 1925. Some 4,400 acres more land is returned under peas for 
harvesting as corn, but the area for picking or cutting green is reduced 
by 4,800 acres to 41,600 acres. The total area of peas, 118,700 acres, 
is the smallest recorded vhth the exception of 1916. 

Potatoes , — The area under potatoes shows a further small addition 
this year, the total acreage of 514,300 acres being 14,900 acres more 
than in 1926. This is the first year since 1922 in which the acreage 
of potatoes has exceeded half a million acres. Most counties increased 
their areas, but the Isle of Ely and Huntingdon show decreases of 
about 10 per cent. Lincoln shows a relatively small increase and 
Norfolk a small reduction, while Lancashire and Cheshire practically 
repeat last year’s areas. The West Riding of Yorkshire, however, 
increased its area by nearly 10 per cent, and Durham and Essex each 
added 16 per cent. 

Sugar Beet . — ^A further very substantial increase in the acreage of 
sugar beet falls to be recorded this year, and the total of 221,700 acres 
is 95,900 acres larger than in 1926, and fully four times that of 1925. 
Norfolk now has over 51,000 acres under this crop, an increase of 
practically 19,000 acres on the year ; Suffolk is growing nearly 36,000 
acres, an increase of 10,900 acres, and Lincolnshire 32,000 acres, an 
increase of over 15,000 acres. There are relatively very large additions 
in Yorkshire and Salop, the total in the whole of Yorkshire this year 
being 17,000 acres against only 5,100 acres in 1926, while Salop now 
has 10,000 acres against only 2,300 acres last year. 

Fodder Boots . — ^The acreage of turnips and swedes is 715,700 acres, 
or 51,300 acres less than last year, and the smallest area ever recorded. 
There has been a relatively sharper reduction in the mangold area, 
the total of 305,600 acres being nearly 10 per cent, less than in 1926, 
and the lowest figure recorded for over fifty years. A few counties 
in Wales show small increases in their mangold areas, but there are 
only two counties in the whole of the country which do not show 
reductions in their areas of fodder roots. 

Other Crops , — ^All the other farm crops are being grown on reduced 
areas this year. The decrease in the case of hops is about 10 per cent., 
the total area being 23,000 acres. Mustard for seed shows a decrease 
of 7,600 acres, but the total of 37,900 acres is 15,000 acres greater 
than in 1925. Vetches cover 80,600 acres, or 16,400 acres less than 
in 1926 ; lucerne shows a decrease of 2,800 acres, or 6 per cent,, and 
rye is being grown on 12,100 acres, or 25 per cent, less than last year. 

Vegetables . — ^The area of carrots has been increased by 600 acres to 
8,900 acres, but onions show a further decline of 200 acres to 1,700 
acres. Celery shows a further increase to 5,700 acres, and rhubarb 
now occupies 6,800 acres, an increase of 400 acres on the year. Following 
last year’s Increases, bmssels grouts and caxiiifiowers were returned 
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as occupying reduced areas at the beginning of June, but the former 
occupied considerably more land than in 1925. 

Fruit, — The total area of orchards is returned at 248,800 acres, an 
increase of 8,100 acres. Kent, with an addition of 2,200 acres, and 
Worcester and Hereford, with additions of over 1,000 acres, show the 
largest increases. There is practically no change in the total of 69,300 
acres of small fruit, but strawberries have been heavily reduced, and 
currants and gooseberries increased. All the most important counties 
for strawberries show reductions, and the total of 23,200 acres is 
3,200 acres less than last year. Most counties increased their areas 
of currants and gooseberries, Kent adding 1,100 acres and Norfolk 
nearly 800 acres, the total in the country being 35,500 acres, or 3,500 
acres more than in 1926. The raspberry area at 6,500 acres shows 
little change. 

Glover and Rotation Grasses and Meadow Hay . — The total area of 
clover and rotation grasses is 2,460,000 acres, a decrease of 42,000 
acres on the year. Some counties, mostly on the eastern side of the 
country, however, have increased areas this year. The whole of the 
decrease is in that used for grazing, the area of “ seeds ” hay being 
1,585,000 acres, or 7,000 acres more than in 1926. The area of meadow 
hay is, however, reduced by 40,000 acres to 4,318,000 acres, but some 
counties in the north and extreme south-west of England and in Wales 
show increases. 

Bare Fallow . — ^There is a small increase in the area returned as bare 
fallow this year, the total of 422,800 acres being 5,100 acres larger 
than in 1926, Changes vary considerably in the different counties, 
but the eastern division shows an increase of 7,100 acres, or 5 per cent. 
The difficulty in working heavy land during the long spring drought 
may be responsible for this increase. 


LIVE STOCK 
Cattle 



1 

1927 

1926 

Increase 

Decrease 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No.' 

Per 

csnt. 

Cows and heifers 







in milk 

2,096,400 

2,066,100 

31,300 

1-5 

— 


Cows in calf, but 







not in miili ' . . 

307,100 

294,600 

12,500 

4*2 

— 

— 

Heifers in calf . . 

387,100 

389,600 

— 

— 

2,500 

0*6 

Other cattle : — 
Two years and 






1 

above 

1,060,100 

1,052,900 

7,200 

0*7 

— 


One year and ; 







under two . . 

1,226,100 i 

1,221,400 

4,700 

0*4 

— 

— . 

Under on© year. . , 

1,198,200 

1,229,500 

— 

— 

31,300 

2-6 

Total OP Cattle 

6,275,000 

6,263,100 ! 

21,900 , 

0*4 

— 

— 


The total number of cattle shows an increase of 21,900 as compared 
with last year’s figure, which was the highest recorded up to that 
date. The total of 6,275,000 is 321,000 above the average of the ten 
years 1917-26. The increase was practically confined to the north of 
England and Wales, most counties on the eastern side of the coimtry 
and in the south showing reductions. It may be noted that the changes 
were in the opposite direction la^t year, when practically all the 
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decreases were confined to the north and Wales. The number of cows 
and heifers in milk or in calf also again constitutes a record, the total 
of 2,790,000 being 41,300 larger than in 1926. Changes in the numbers 
vary appreciably in the different counties, increases being heaviest in 
the north of England and in Wales. Calving heifers at 387,100 show 
a decrease of 2,500, but this class increased by 11,100 last year. The 
number of cattle under one year has been reduced by 31,300 to 1,198,200, 
but this year’s figure has seldom been exceeded, except during the 
war. The number of feeding cattle (other cattle above two years old) 
has been increased by 7,200, while yearlings also show a small addition. 


Sheep 



1927 

1926 

Increase 

Decrease 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

ce 7 it. 

Ewes kept for 







breeding 

6,958,600 

6,754,800 

203,806 

3-0 

— 

\ „ 

Other sheep : — 
One year and 







above 

2,832,100 

2,890,700 

— 

— 

58,600 

2-0 

Under one year 

7,279,500 

7,213,200 

66,300 

0-9 

— 

— 

Total of Sheep 

17,070,200 

16,858,700 

211,500 

T3 

— 



A further increase is recorded in the number of sheep, but the rate 
of increase is much smaller than in the previous four* years, and, apart 
from Wales and the north of England, most counties show reductions. 
The total number is 17,070,200, or 211,500 more than in 1926, and only 
60,000 less than in 1913. The increase is relatively greater in breeding 
ewes than in the total of sheep and lambs, there being 6,958,000 ewes 
against 6,754,800 in 1926. Most counties increased their breeding 
flocks, but 17 counties spi'ead over the midlands, eastern and southern 
counties show decreases. The increase in lambs was only 66,300, 
against the addition of 203,800 to the breeding flocks. Other sheep 
above one year old declined by 58,600 to 2,832,100, the bulk of the 
counties showing decreases. 

Pius 



1927 

1926 

Increase 

Sows kept for breeding 
Other pigs . . . . 

No. 

392,500 

2,294,800 

No. 

300,800 

1,899,200 

r No. 

91,700 
395,600 

Per 

cent. 

30*5 

20*8 

Total of Pigs . . 

2,687,300 

1 

2,200,000 

487,300 

22*1 


There has been a sharp increase in the number of pigs on agricultural 
holdings, and last year’s decrease has been more than wiped out. The 
total number returned is 2,687,300, or 487,300 more than in 1926, 
and, apart from 1924, is the highest number recorded since 1904. 
Every eoimty in England and Wales shared in the increase. There 
is a relatively sharper addition in breeding sows than in other pigs, 
an indication that breeding was probably still being increased when 
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the returns were collected at the beginning of June. Breeding sows 
liumher 392,600, or 91,700 more than last year, and an increase of 
over 30 per cent. This is the largest number recorded with the 
exception of 1924 and 1896, since sows were first separately distinguished 
in the returns in 1893, Every county increased its number of breeding 
sows 

Houses 



1927 

1926 

Decrease 

Horses used for agricul- 
tural purposes (in- 
cluding mares for 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

breeding) 

Unbroken horses (in- 
cluding stallions) *. — 

746,200 

760,600 

14,400 

1*9 

One year and above 

107,200 

125,200 

18,000 

14-4 

Under one year . . 

40,200 

41,000 

800 

2-0 

Other horses . - 

183,600 

202,000 

18,400 

9-1 

Total oe Hobses 

1,077,200 

1,128,800 

51,600 

4-6 


The number of horses on agricultural holdings shows a furthei' 
reduction this year, but it should be noted that the sharp decline in 
breeding has been nearly stopped. The number of foals is 40,200, or 
only 800 less than last year. The greater part of this decrease is in 
foals described as light, the decrease in heavy foals being only 100, 
and several counties, more particularly in Wales and the north of 
England togethe^’ with Cornwall and Devon, record increases in this 
class of foal. Horses used for agricultural purposes are reduced in 
practically every county, the total being 746,200, against 760,600 last 
year. The decrease in “ other horses ” would not have been so appre- 
ciable but for the fact that a number of pit ponies not normally on 
farms were included in the returns last year. As compared with 1925 
other horses ” are reduced by 14,000. 

s|s ^ :Jc ijs ;}e 

Farm Workers’ Minimum Wages.—Meetings of the Agricultural 
Wages Board -were held on July 27 and August 9, Mr. W. B. Yates, 
C.B.E., presiding in the absence of the chairman, Lord Kenyon. 

The Board received notifications from the following Committees of 
decisions fixing minimum and overtime rates, and made Orders 
carrying these decisions into efiect : — 

Dorset,— An Order continuing the operation of the existing minimum 
and overtime rates of wages for male and female workers from 
August 28 (when the existing rates are due to expire) until further 
notice. The minimum rates in question are in the case of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over 30s. per week of 51 hours 
in summer and 48 hoiirs in winter, with overtime at 8d. per hour, 
and in the case of female workers of 15 years of age and over 
6d. per hour, with overtime at 6d. per hour. 

'Suffolk.— An Order fixing special minimum rates of wages for male 
workers employed on the com harvest in 1927. The special 
^ minimmii rates in question in the case of male workers employed 
on farms of at least 60 acres of corn are for such workers of 
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21 years of age and over employed throughout the corn harvest 
on harvest work a sum of £5 for the period in addition to the 
ordinary minimum weekly wage, and in the case of workers of 
similar age who are employed for a part only of the corn harvest 
lOd. per hour for all employment on harvest work. In the case 
of farms of less than 60 acres of corn the special minimum rate 
for male workers of 21 years of age and over is lOd, per hour 
for all employment on harvest work. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board, 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1- 

3i?C Sjc 

Enforcement of Minimiim Rates of Wages. — During the month ending 
August 15 legal proceedings were instituted against five employers 
for failure to pay minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed by the 
Orders of the Agiicultural Wages Board. Particulars of the cases 


are as follows 

: — 













Arrears of Ko. of 

County 

Com't 

Fines 

Costs 

wages workers 



£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. £ s. d. 


Hereford 

. Ledbury 

8 

0 0 

2 

0 

0 13 16 6 

3 

Devon . . 

. Barnstaple , . 


— 


— 

16 10 0 

1 

Montgomery . 

. Llanfair 








Caereinion . . 


— 

0 

9 

0 28 8 11 

1 

Northants 

. Peterborough 








Liberty 

2 

0 0 

2 

2 

0 5 14 

1 

Pembroke 

. Karberth 

2 

0 0 

2 

12 

0 To be agreed 

2 


£12 

0 0 

£7 

3 

0 £63 16 9 

8 










Foot-and-Mouth Disease.- — One further outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease has been confirmed since the August issue of the Jotjbkal, 
at Hunton, near Maidstone, Kent, confirmed on July 27 on premises 
in close proximity to the original Hmiton outbreak confiimed on 
July 19. 

No further outbreak having occurred in the Staffs (Wigginton) area 
restrictions in this area were withdrawn on August 8. Infected area 
restrictions are now in force in one small area only, of about two miles’ 
radius romid Hunton, Kent, and, in the absence of developments, 
these restrictions will be withdi^awm by August 24. 

Twenty-seven outbreaks in all have been confirmed since January 1 
last, invohdng nine counties and the slaughter of 1,175 cattle, 893 
sheep and 366 pigs. 

^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Agrlemltiira! Landowner’s Handbook. By R. Strachaa Gardener, 
F.S.I. Foreword by Lord Clinton. Second edition. Pp. 178. 
1927. (London : Central Landowners’ ilssociation, 7 Charles 
Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. Price 5s. net.) 

According to the official report on the Agricultural Output of England 
and Wales, recently issued, it is estimated that over 25 per cent, of 
the agricultural holdings in this country are owned by their occupiers. 
In the cases of owners of large estates it is often difficult enough to 
deal satisfactorily with ' the many involved and ' teelinical questior^ 
arising outmf the ownership of the land. Wlien an owner-occupier 
of a farm' is faced with these problems, he may well be appalled by 
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the prospect, and. he may feel compelled to spend time and money 

wliicli lie can ill sjiar© in obtaining legal advice as eacli knotty point 
develops. 

It was apparently to provide, for largo and small owners alike, 
a handy and convenient book of reference that the Ag^rlciiltumJ, 
Lci'ndo'wnefs Handhooh has been written, and its main sections, dealing 
with income tax, super tax, land tax, local rates, tithe rentcharge, 
death duties, including succession and legacy duties, give an indication 
of the scope of the work. Much useful information is embodied as to 
the bases of assessment, etc., and the method of compilation adopted 
is to state what are the facts with regard to these various outgoings 
and charges, the information being given in a form easily understandable 
by a layman. Reference to legal cases and the use of legal terms has 
been restricted as far as possible, with a corresponding increase in 
clarity. Each of the subjects dealt with is, in itself, of sufficient 
importance and complexity to demand a large text book for detailed 
treatment, but in the handbook under review a successful attempt 
lias been made to condense the whole of the information required by 
an agricultural owner mider each heading within the limits of a hand- 
book of a size which can be slipped into the pocket for convenient 
reference. It is obvious that the author has been at great pains to 
select the best books of reference and to consult the various Acts 
of Parliament, regulations, etc., relating to the subjects with which 
he deals, and has summarized the information so obtained in a form 
which should prove extremely useful to all owners of agricultural 
land. The price at which it is published should render the handbook 
available to a considerable number of occupying owners who purchased 
their holdings during recent years, -when so many large agricultural 
estates were being broken up. 

Sugar Beet : Costs and Returns for the Year 1925-26. By A. Bridges 
and R. N, Dixey. (Oxford : Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Price 2s. 6d.) 

This monograph forms a sequel to a similar study by the same 
writers for tlie 1924 crop, and contains the results of an inquiry into 
the financial and economic aspects of the sugar beet crop for the latest 
year for which complete information is at present available. The 
fifty-thi’ee costs on which the study is based have been grouped 
accoxxling to variations of soil and district, and the costs of the crop 
both for land and materials are discussed in turn. Considerable attention 
has been given to a detailed study of the labour costs for each stage 
of the cultivation of the crop. Comparisons arc also drawn between 
the results of the two years. 

A chapter is devoted to the question of the risk of failure, and another 
deals with the various means adopted in disposing of the tops and 
leaves. The value to the farmer of those by-products, according to 
the methods of utilization, has been estimated. The difficulties 
encountered by faimers before deciding to buy pulp from the factories 
are also touched upon, and a table is given showing the value of the 
subsidy. 

Throughout the book attention has been drawn to points which 
seem to offer scope for improvement and, in the concluding statement, 
the authors mention some of the difficulties confronting the future 
development of the industiy. 

Aaimal lutrltion anii Yeterinary Dietetics* By R. C, Linton. 
M.R.C.V.S. (Edinburgh: W. Green , & Son, Ltd. 1927.' Pp, 
xii 4- 399, Price 21s. net.) 

; It has been a pleasure to read and review this admirable treatise 
by Prole 3spr Linton. The title of the book might suggest that it has. been 
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written solely with the object of meeting the requirements of the 
student of veterinary science. This, however, is by no means the 
case, as a survey of the summary of contents will readily prove. It 
is in every sense a book which should be in the possession of all who 
are in any way concerned with the soimd and economical feeding of 
domestic animals. 

It may be recommended to the stockowner, because the treatment 
of the subject is broad and lucid and displays an intimate and a 
sympathetic understanding of the manifold difficulties which the 
feeder of animals must encounter in the pm’suit of his calling. The 
reader, even though his store of science be small, will not fail to gain 
a substantial insight into the scientific principles underlying successful 
feeding and management. It may also be recommended to the 
scientific reader, because Professor Linton has written with a fine sense 
of the value and significance of the most recent research in animal 
nutrition. Hbre is a book which may fairly claim to be up-to-date, 
at least so far as this is possible in an age when an oveiworked Press 
is scarcely able to keep pace with the onward march of scientific 
discovery. 

The work is divided into six main sections. Section I deals with 
the composition and fimctions of feeding stuffs ; those much discussed 
questions of the role of minerals in nutrition and theminei’al requhements 
of farm animals are discussed very comprehensively in this section. 
Section II is devoted to an unusually thorough and interesting 
description of the composition, properties and uses of all the possible 
feeding stuffs which are likely to be encountered on any farm in the 
kingdom. Section III introduces the reader very simply to the various 
methods which are in use for assessing the productive values of feeding 
stiffis. A brief fourth section is given over to a consideration of the 
problems involved in the preparation and storage of foods, this leading 
up to a highly important section in which the principles imdeiiying 
feeding and management are dealt with in great detail. Profe isor Linton’s 
interests show a wide range in this section, the subjects dealt with 
including the rearing of calves, the fattening of cattle and the feeding 
of dairy cows, horses, pigs, sheep, dogs and poultry. The sixth and 
final section, entitled “ Some Harmful Foods,” constitutes a useful 
coneliidmg feature. 

In the preparation of this volume, Professor Linton has enjoyed the 
assistance of several colleagues, who have contributed chapters on 
subjects in which they are specially interested. The book is none the 
less valuable on this account. Such is the opinion of Professor Linton 
himself, who states in the j)reface that ** the utility of the book and 
any success it may achieve will he due in no small measure to their 
co-operation,” 

The work is generously illustrated and has been splendidly arranged 
and printed. To the publishers and the printers, no less than to the 
author and his collaborators, congratulations may be offered for the 
production of a really notable addition to nutritional literature. 

Chinese Agriculture. Die Ckinesische Landwirtschaft. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Wagner. (Berlin : Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey, Hedemann- 
strasse, 10 & 11 1926. Pp. xv+668. 204 illustrations and two 
maps. Price 42 Reichsmarks.) 

The author, in March, 1911, arxdved from Geimany to take charge 
of the agricultmal section of the German-Chinese College at Tsingtau, 
on the bay of Edao-chau, then a German protectorate. The sol© apparatus 
he found on arrival was a blackboard and a piece of chalk. In August, 
1914, the outbreak of war saw him in possession of a well-equipped 
agricultural institute, with valuable collections, a laboratory with 
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three permanent assistants, a IS-acre experimental field, and a repre- 
sentative stock of animals. From 1915 to 1920, as a prisoner of war in 
Japan, lie had full opportunity of working up his materials. On his 
return to Germany he was unable to take up the work again until 
1924. The success of his efforts at Tsingtaii is enough in itself to 
arouse great expectations of the book before us, expectations that will 
not be disappointed. He has made good use of his eyes and has read 
widely— witness a bibliography of over 200 entries. 

The first two chapters of this work describe minutely the climate and 
soil of the six divisions into which China, in these respects, naturally 
falls. The next section, of four chapters, discusses the influence of the 
social and economic conditions of the people on agricultural production. 
The agriculture of prehistoric China presents a marked analogy to 
that of early Babylonia, though the link between the two civilisations 
would seem to have been broken at a very early period. A significant 
mark of the independence of Chinese development is the fact that 
though the Chines© had cattle since the remotest times, and though 
they were frequently invaded by milk-drinking nomads, they never 
themselves took to milk. As regards implements, their ploughs, which 
lack mould-boards — imless that name should be given to a plate set 
across the direction of motion — turn the soil but imperfectly, and 
that only when they are tilted over to one side. They are constructed 
of wood or iron, or both, according to the material available in the 
district. Traction is supplied by bxiff aloes or, on poorer holdings, by 
human kind. Their harrows, rollers and soil pressers are primitive 
types. China, as was said of Egypt, is a sphere of machine- saving man. 

The chief manure is human faeces, though canal mud and composts 
of various kinds are used. The ploughing mider of leguminosse is 
understood, and grass, weeds and young shrubs are collected and 
ploughed in. Ashes are also used. What we call artificials are not used 
at all. Drills ai^e primitive in design — a kind of double funnel discharging 
into furrows cut by two small shares — ^the implement being drawn by 
men or by an animal. As regards rotations, the Cliinese get the utmost 
out of til© land, using wheat, beans, etc., as nurse crops for cotton. 
Bice is of course a staple crop. Every form of thrashing is employed : 
treading out by stock, flail and primitive machines. 

The latter half of the book describes the various field and orchard 
crops grown and the stock raised by this patient and industiious iieople. 
Among the former, rice, soya beans, sweet potatoes, oil plants, cotton 
and tea are of special interest ; of the latter, the section on silkworms 
is naturally attractive. A chapter on costings rounds off the work. 
The book is excellently printed in roman type ; the illustrations, of 
which there are some 200, are clear and instructive ; there are two 
helpful maps, one orographical, the other geological. German books 
are not always easy reading, even for those who know German well. 
This book is written in the simple style of the eye-witness, and its 
perusal should not present much difficulty to any reader with an 
average knowledge of the language. The inteiest of its well-informed 
pages will fully reward the effort. 

^ ^ ^ 
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Some Popular Fallacies in Farming Economics. James Wyllie. 
{Trans. High. Agric, Soc., Scotland, xxxix. (1927), pp. 1-24.) 
[338.L] 

The Change in Faian Labourers’ Diet during Two Centuries. 
(t. E. FusselL (Econ. Jour. Econ. Hist. Supp., No. 2 (May, 1927), 
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(Ann. Kept. Agric. and Hort. Res. Stn., Long Ashton, 1926, 
pp. 73-77 + 1 pL) [63.23.] 
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Minimum Mineral Requirements in Cattle. A. Thieler, H, H. 
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Feeding versus Manuiing for Beef Production During the Grazing 
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Baby Beef. An Investigation into the Production and Con- 
sumption of Beef in the United Kingdom with Special Reference 
to Early Fattening. A. N. DueJeham. (Jour. Roy. Agrie. Soc., 
Eng., 87 (1926), pp. 123-177.) [63.62 ; 63.62 : 043 ; 63.75.] 
Bulk in Animal Feeding. F. Procter and N. G. Wright. (Jom*. 
Agrie. Sci., xvii, 3 (July, 1027), pp. 392-406+1 ph) [612,394; 
63,6043.] 

The Nutritive Value of Dried Spent Hops. W. L. Davies and 
E. S. Sullivan. (Joui*. Agrie, Sci., xvn, 3 (July, 1927), pp, 380- 
387.) [63.60432 ; 63.60433.] 

The Correlation of Nutritive Value with Dry Matter Content of 
Pastures. E. J . Sheehy. (Sci. Proe. Roy. Dublin Soc., xvni. 
(N.S.), 32 (April, 1927), pp. 389-398.) [612.394; 63.33; 

63.60433.] 

Review of Recent Work on the Nutrition of the Pig. J. B, Orr 
and A. Crichton. (Trans. High. Agrie. Soc., Scotland, xxxix. 
(1927), pp. 25-41.) [612,394; 63.64 : 043.] 

Pig Problems. T. A. Stephens. (Trans. High. Agrie, Soc., 
Scotland, xxxix. (1927), pp, 74-78.) [63.64.] 

The Relation of Prices to Production of Pigs. A. W. Ashby and 
J. Morgan Jones. (Jour. Roy. Agrie. Soc„ Eng., 87 (1926), 
pp. 67-86.) [338.5 ; 63.6 : 38 ; 63.64.] 

The Marketing of Live Stock. F. J. Prewett. (Jour. Roy. Agrie. 
Soo., Eng., 87 (1926), pp. 57-67.) [63.6 : 38.j 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

Undeb the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, employ- 
ment in agriculture, including horticulture and forestry, is 
specificalljr excluded from ranking as an 
Fnemploymeilt insurable occupation. No definition of 

Insurance the precise classes of workers covered by 

this general exclusion is, however, con- 
tained in the Act, and from time to time reference is made 
to the High Court for decision in regard to particular forms of 
employment. 

In this connexion the following report of a judgment in the' 
High Court is reproduced from the September issue of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette : — 

On July 29, 1927, judgment was given in the High Comt on 
questions referred by the Minister of Labour as to the liability 
to insurance under the Acts of six persons employed by horti- 
culturists or nurserymen, growers of fruit, tomatoes, plants and 
flowers, which were sold either to florists or to buyers in Covent 
Garden or other markets. The employees, one man and five 
women, were employed in connexion with the cultivation and 
preparation for market of these products. The women workers 
were in some cases engaged for the whole year, and in other cases 
for particular seasons only. Their work consisted in preparing 
the products of their employers for sale, e.g., by trimming and 
washing the plants, selecting and bunching cut flowers, grading 
the fruit and tomatoes, and packing for despatch all these products. 
The man was employed as a foreman in superintendenee over 
such of these operations as were necessary in the establishment 
of his particular employers. 

The Judge held that the employment of all these persons was 
employment in horticulture, and was, therefore, excepted from 
the provisions of the Acts under paragraph (a) of Part II of the 
First Schedule to the Act of 1920. They were, therefore, not 
required to be insured. 

In the course of Ms Judgment the Judge intimated that he 
had been asked by Counsel for the Ministry of Labour and Counsel 
for the Isfational Fanners’ Union that he should, if he found it 
possible, formulate a general rule applicable to the industries of 
agriculture and horticulture for the purposes of the working of 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts in the class of case 'under 
reference. In response to this request the Judge laid down the 

2 0 
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imclermentioned formula, but he explained that he did so with 

some reluctance as it was difficult, if not impossible, to forecast 
wliat cases might arise in future. He also added the reservation 
that he could only state a working rule such aS' he would adopt 
himself, on his present infonnation, and such as he would regard 
as open to correction and modification if' circumstances made it 
necessary or desirable. The rule is as follows : — 

Persons are employed in agrimlture and horticulture tvhen employed 
upon any operations done about the production, preparation or 
transfer of the products of farm or garden or orchard in the best 
saleable condition to a first buyer or to a salesman or agent for sale 
if one be employed, or to a distinct business under one proprietorship 
as in DafiieW^ case. But if the i‘}%dtLstrial status and occupations of 
the employed persons are such that, though they are working about 
or in connexion witti a farm or garden or orchard they may properly 
he said to be essentially pursuing their own special occupations, they 
are not employed in agriculture or horticulture witJim the meaning of 
this fide. 

Ill the Daniels’ case mentioned in the rule it was held that 
a person employed in a factory, sorting peas which were to 
be sown again for testing purposes, was employed in horti- 
culture. It was pointed out in the judgment, however, that 
the employers in this case were horticulturists, that is to say, 
nurserjmien and seed growers, and also seed merchants, and 
that, in common with other seed merchants, the}^ no doubt 
had other employees who were not employed in horticulture. 

!!{« • sf; ^ 

That close on half a million acres in the Irish Free State 
are planted with potatoes gives some idea of the importance 
of this crop to that small country. 
Potatoes for Seed Ireland has long been famous for its 
in the Irish Free potato culture, and the fact that many 
State old varieties, such as '' Champion,” 

''Up-to-Date,” British Queen,” “ Beauty 
of Hebron,” and '' Early Rose,” which have almost gone out 
of cultivation in England and Scotland, are still widely planted, 
suggests that varieties are able to maintain their vigour 
longer imder the Irish climate and the Irish methods of 
cultivation than has been fomid possible in this country. As 
the belief is now generally held that the deterioration of 
stocks of potatoes in England is due, in most cases, to the 
effect of Leaf Roll and Mosaic, it would seem either that these 
virus diseases do not cause as much damage in Ireland or 
that they are not prevalent there. If this be true, it would 
seem that Ireland should become a very important source for 
the supply of healthy stocks of seed potatoes, 

' Ireland, especially Northern Ireland, did raise in former 
years, a considerable quantity of potatoes for seed purposes, 
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and had an export trade of some size to the western ports of 
England and Wales, to Malta and other parts of the world, 
but, during the troubled times of 1916-1920, the Irish trade 
became indifierent to the class of seed exported and, conse- 
quently, Irish seed potatoes came to be looked upon as of 
very uncertain character. Since 1920, however, a definite 
attempt has been made by Dr. Murphy^ on the research and 
experimental side, and by Mr. W. D. Davidsonf on the field 
side, to effect a steady improvement in the class and standard 
of potatoes grown for seed purposes, and their effortf^ have 
met with a verj” considerable measure of success. 

Dr. Murphy’s work, on Leaf Roll, Mosaic, and virus diseases 
of potatoes, generallj^, is well known and widely accepted. He 
has tested numerous stocks of potatoes in Ireland, ascer- 
tained their freedom from these diseases, and grown sample 
plots which he believes are quite free from troubles of this 
kind. "Mr. Davidson, realizing that the varieties of potatoes 
ordinarily grown were not the kinds usually in demand 
for seed purposes by English and Scottish growers, has 
endeavoured to improve matters by persuading certain 
potato growers in the Free State to plant '' King Edward,” 
Majestic,” Sharpe’s Express,” and other varieties favoured 
in the British markets. In some instances the seed for this 
purpose was obtained from Scotland, and care was taken, 
both by Dr. Murphy and by Mr. Davidson, that only specially 
selected stocks, which had been awarded a super-certificate 
by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, were taken over 
to Ireland for seed raising. In addition, the Irish Free State 
started a scheme of inspection and certification, in wliich a 
very high standard is set ; and if this standard is achieved 
in practice, the class of seed exported should be a very 
good one. 

Generally, the areas in which Dr. Murphy and Mr. Davidson 
are attempting to get seed potatoes raised fall into two 
distinct groups — (a) the Dundalk region and County 
Donegal, where main crop varieties are grown, and (&) the 
Athlone district, where early varieties are grown. Main crop 
and early varieties are also grown in Comity Sligo, 

In Donegal, the potatoes are grown by smallholders on a 
fairly red, loamy soil, and so should have a good appearance 
when sold in bulk,. The potatoes, growing there this year were 

* Of tile Albert Agricultiiral College^ Gla-snevin, near Dublin, 
t Of the Department of Lands and Agricnltni'e, Irish Free 'State. 
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chiefly of the main crop varieties, such as '' King Edward,'' 

Up-to-Date," “British Queen,” “Arran Chief,” “Great 
Scot,” “Arran Consul,” and “Kerr’s Pink,” although smaller 
quantities were to be seen of “ Majestic,” “ Epicure,” and 
“ Sharpe’s Express,” and there were, also, a few patches of 
Mr. McKelvie’s new seedling, “ 480 ” ( “ Arran Banner ” ). 

At the beginning of July, active spraying operations were in 
progress as a preventive measure against blight, which had not 
then appeared, the ordinary knapsack sprayer being used, and 
Burgundy Mixture of the double strength which is so common 
in Ireland. The time for roguing had not then arrived, but 
an inspection of the fields showed that the purity of the crops, 
in most cases, was particularly satisfactory, and in no single 
instance would the rogues have amounted to more than 1 per 
cent, of the crop. No ease of Leaf Roll was seen, and both 
Dr. Murphy and Mr. Davidson aver that this disease dops not 
exist in the Free State except in districts where much imported 
seed has been planted. Some crops looked practically free 
from Mosaic, but, generally speaking, the mild forms of 
Mosaic, and even the more serious form (Crinkle) could be 
found in most crops, although the percentage present in crops 
to be offered for certification was inconsiderable. Crops not 
groTO for seed purposes were considerably affected with 
diseases of the Mosaic type, although the conditions at the 
time the crops were seen certainly favoured the detection of 
Mosaic. 

Blackleg, however, was present in larger quantities than are 
normally found in the potato fields in this coiintr}?*^ and it is 
to be hoped that this disease will receive serious consideration 
by all those concerned. 

For marketing the seed produced in Donegal, the potatoes 
are packed in special bags, which are sealed in the presence 
of an inspector, and are distributed through a selected 
merchant, with whom it is wiser to deal than to trade direct 
with the small growers. 

In 'the region aroxind Dundalk, a few growers are also 
specializing in the production of seed potatoes, and will offer 
their fields for inspection and certification. In fields of “ Great 
Scot,” “Arran Chief,” “Arran Consul,” “British Queen,” 
and “Majestic,” inspected at the beginning of July, the 
standard of purity and health was similar to, that of the 
potatoes in Donegal, although these crops were then more 
' backward , and had produced less haulm. ■ ^ A large acreage of 
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potatoes grown in Comity Sligo, by Sir Jossljm Gore-Bootli, 
of Lissadell, was also examined. It included such, varieties as 

King Edward,” Great Scot,” Arran Consul,” Epicure ” 
and Arran Chief.” These, also, were very true to type and 
quite free from Leaf Roll, but somewhat infected with Mosaic 
and Blackleg. 

In the Athlone district, the potatoes are grown by small- 
holders, cultivating small fields of black, peaty soil in the 
Bog of Allen. It is not an early district, but, since 1900, early 
varieties have been grown for seed purposes, and, at the time 
of inspection, early varieties predominated, ''Epicure,” 
" Sharpe’s Express,” " Beauty of Hebron,” " Duke of York,” 
and " May Queen,” being the main crops growdng, although, 
here and there, some later kinds, such as " King Edw^ard,” 
" British Queen,” and " Great Scot ” were being tried. On 
the fields seen, the varieties were very pure, with practically 
no rogues ; the crops were quite free from Leaf Roll, although 
a little Mosaic was present and some Blackleg. No blight 
was apparent, and spraying was in progress. The crops in 
this area, again, were extremely satisfactory, and the district 
should be suitable as a source of seed. 

Irish growers who are not producing specially for seed 
purposes under the Free State Government Scheme, take 
little or no trouble in roguing ; the varieties were very much 
mixed and Mosaic diseases and Blackleg prevalent. Growers 
here, therefore, should be very careful about purchasing 
the Free State seed other than that certified by the 
Government, and marketed in sealed bags in accordance with 
the official scheme. 

^ ^ 

These competitions have now been put into practice in 
over forty comities in England and Wales by the Local 
Education Authorities, in accordance with 
Clean Mlk the Scheme outlined in the Ministry’s 
Competitions Guide to the Gcmduct of Glean Milk Com- 
{petitions,^ and the movement has extended 
therefore throughout practically the whole of the country. 

A report on clean milk competitions held in 1924-25, f which 
dealt in detail with all aspects of the movement, was issued 

Misceilaneons Publications, No. 43. ■ Price 4d. post free, direct from the 
Ministry. 

t Miscellaneous Publications, No. 56. Price 4d. post free, direct from the 
Ministry. 
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County 

Competitions April, 
-March, ifeO 
. 1 

1925 

Com 

De tit ions Apr! 
-March, 1927 

, 1926 

No. of 
com- 
peti~ 
tors 

Total 
No. of 
cows 

No. of 
sam- 
ples 
exam- 
ined 

No. of 
samx)les 
reach- 
mg 

graded 

stan- 

dards 

No. of 
com- 
peti- 
tors 

Total 
No. of 
cows 

No, of 
sam- 
ples 
exam- 
ined 

No, of 
sarapkjs 
reacdi- 
ing 

graded 

stan- 

dards 

Berkshire 

25 

940 

632 

388 

22 

891 

264 

222 

Buckinghamshire . 

39 

787 

283 

192 

28 

576 

164 

121 

Cheshire . . 

22 

680 

200 

149 

17 

506 

170 

117 

Cornwall 

17 

226 

102 

94 

22 

342 

264 

261 

Cumberland and 









Westmorland . . 

12 

304 

99 

42 

25 

859 

175 

103 

Devon 

18 

328 

108 

88 

29 

41.3 

208 

164 

Dorset 

21 

750 

168 

84 

33 

1,160 

384 

181 

Durham J 

12 

274 

130 

100 

— 

— 


— 

Essex 

21 

1,003 

126 

108 

61 

2,198 

854 

678 

Gloucester 

— 

— 


— 

22 

537 

129 

101 

Hampshire ; . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

2,594 

424 

98 

Hertford . . 

28 

960 

224 

125 

33 

1,280 

264 

238 

Hent 

32 

825 

813 

542 

32 

850 

420 § 

287 § 

Leicester 

8 

260 

56 

42 

8 

167 

56 

42 

Kesteven 

38 

583 

228 

68 

27 

400 

162 

46 

Lindsey . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

j 242 

252 

162 

Middlesex 

13 

442 

78 

53 

15 

I 570 

180 

92 

Horthants 



— 

— 

— 

30 

571 

174 

70 

Northumberland . 

10 

227 

90 

60 

! 24 

504 

206§ 

148 § 

Nottinghamshire . 

21 

431 

245 

143 

17 

345 

204 

130 

Oxford . . 

15 

518 

104 

SO 

15 

473 

179 

113 

Rutland ... 



— 

— 

— 

13 

237 

94 

45 

Salop 

10 

327 

60 

32 

17 

493 

102 

76 

Somerset 

73 

1,620 

501 

i 343 

85 

2,109 

960 

653 

Staffordshire 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

20 

616 

120 

113 

' Suffolk E. & WC . . 

22 

450 

110 

I 100 

29 

700 

348 

232 

Surrey 

37 , 

852 

363 

234 

39 

1,132 

470 

357 

Sussex East . .| 

97 

2,300 

369 

65 

68 

1,929 

204 § 

35 § 

Sussex W^est 

32 

I 859 i 

279 

145 

40 

, 1,047 

475 ’ 

316 

Warwickslihe 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

645 

3.12 

167 

Wiltshire. . 

97 

^ 2,773 

553 

330 

50 

1 2,016 

639 

450 

Worcester 

9 

166 

64 

45 

14 

346 

168 

136 

Yorkshire 

21 

534 

231 

133 

28 

442 

252 

220 

Anglesey 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

238 

81 

51 

Brecon & Radnor 

10 

186 

90 

88 

— 

— 


— 

Cardigan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 1 

269 

198 

150 

Carmarthen 

13 

272 

104 

70 

9 

204 

18 

11 

Denbigh . . 

17 

403 

129 

81 

— 

— 

— , 


Elint 

10 

150 

60 

39 

12 

200 

86 

j 37 

Montgomery 

10 

149 

80 

56 

13 

193 

8C^ 

! 64 § 

'Pembroke 

s : 

116 

48 ! 

27 

13 

226 

104^ 

I 82 

Total 

j 818 

20,695 

6,717 

4,146 

1,062 

28,520 

9,859 

6,569 


J A further competition is in progress in Durham, hut particulars are not 
ineluded as it was not commenced until May, 1927. Derbyshire is also 
omitted from the statement as the scheme in that county is organized on 
modified lines, and the results are not therefore comparable. The Derbyshire 
scheme comprised five local short-time contests, lasting for about six weeks 
«,ch, and covering approximately 100 competitors. 

I These competitions are still in progress and the figures given relate to 
sample^ examined up to the end of August, 1927. 
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by the Ministry in November, 1926, and the comparative 
statement on the opposite page, relating to competitions 
commenced during the years April, 1925-March, 1926, and 
April, 1926-March, 1927, indicates the considerable progress 
which has since been made. 

Interim reports are issued to competitors relating to the 
results of bacteriological and chemical examination of samples, 
and gi^^ing the comments of the inspecting judges after their 
surprises visits. The cliief educational value of the competitions, 
however, lies in the advisory service provided. In many cases 
clean milk demonstrations are held in association with the 
competitions, and in addition advisory visits are paid to ail 
competitors by members of the staff of the Local Authorities 
for Agricultural Education. As a rule these advisory visits 
are distinct from the judges’ visits of inspection, and the 
actual number paid in connexion with competitions commenced 
during the year 1925-26 was 2,913 ; the total number for the 
following year is not available, but it may be stated that, in 
general, an advisory visit was paid to each competitor at least 
three or four times — a sufficient indication of the extent of 
this service. 

Instructors and judges, alike, commented favourably upon 
the keenness of competitors and employees, and the judges 
stated that whilst buildings in many cases were poor and 
equipment out of date, sound methods, with as light expenditure 
on utensils and improvization in plant, overcame obstacles and 
led to very good results. 

Other notable features of the competitions were : (1) the 
number of samples of milk which, on examination, were found 
to reach the bacteriological standards required for Grade A,” 
or certified milk ; (2) the good keeping qualities of the majority 
of samples — ^iii general the milk kept sweet and untainted for 
from two to four days — a factor which will be appreciated by 
all consumers ; (3) the improvement in methods and results 
between the first and last visits of the judges ; (4) the number 
of competitors who, where a market could be found for graded 
milk, took out graded licences as a direct result of the 
competitions ; and (5) the general good health of the cows. 

Whilst there were six times as many competitors and cows 
included in competitions for the year 1926-27 as compared 
with 1923-24 — a striking increase— they still represent only a 
minute proportion of the total dairying population of the 
country. The value of the competitions, however, lies not 
only in the work that is achieved but in the example that is 
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set to all producers of milk. The propagandist value of the 
competitions is also important, since the articles and notes on 
them which appear from time to time in the Press will tend 
to give the consumer confidence in the milk supply and 
probably lead to an increased consumption. 

It has been demonstrated throughout the movement that, 
without expensive plant and specially constructed buildings, 
it is possible to produce milk of high hygienic quality which 
will keep well — and the "" open sesame ’’ is intelligent reception 
of advice offered by the dairy teaching staff of the Local 
Authorities for Agricultural Education. 

In addition to clean milk competitions, 31 milking compe- 
titions were held during the year 1925-26, and 43 during 
1926-27, either at Agricultural Shows or on the farms of 
competitors in the County Clean Milk Competitions. 

^ ^ 

With reference to the note in the May issue of this Jouenal 
regarding the general organization and activities of the 
Institute, the first meeting of the 
intematioiial International Scientific Council, which 
Institute of is sub-divided into 25 consultative 
Agriculture Committees, is being held on November 7. 

The Institute announces that the 
preparatory work for this meeting is making good progress. 
The Permanent Committee has also decided to summon in 
the same month a meeting of the International Permanent 
Commission of Agricultural Associations, on which, at the 
present time, nearly 180 Agricultural Associations of various 
countries are represented. Consideration will be given at this 
meeting to the question of establishing more effective 
collaboration between the Institute and the Associations by 
means of a regular and systematic exchange of information 
and views. 

In connexion with the World Agricultural Census to be 
taken in 1929-30, Mr, Estabrook, the Director of the Census, 
has been engaged for a number of months in visiting the 
authorities in various countries with the object of securing 
that the Census shall be taken on the general lines proposed 
by the Institute. In the April issue of this Journal, it was 
stated that visits had already been paid to European and 
North African countries, with generally satisfactory results. 
Since then Mr. Estabrook has visited the competent authorities 
in the United ^ States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti 
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and ‘San Domingo, all of wMch countries Iiave notified tlieir 
acceptance of tlie Institute’s scheme. 

The Fourth International Seed-Testing Conference will take 
place on May 18, 1928, at the Institute’s offices in Eoine, and 
will be preceded and followed by a meeting of the General 
Assembly of the International Seed-Testing Association. 

The adherence of Bolivia brings the total number of adhering 
States to 74. 

^ ^ “ sic 


AccoirisrTS have been given in this from time to 

time, of the various activities of the Ministry, undertaken 
with the aid of the grant of £40,000 a 
Marketing of Home year for five years made by the Empire 
Produce : Report Marketing Board for the purpose of 
carrying out further investigations into 
the marketing of home-grown agricultural produce, and 
for demonstrating improved methods. A further brief report 
of progress for the quarter ended June 30, 1927, may prove 
of interest. 

Publications. — One report in the Economic Series has been 
issued during the quarter, namely, No. 13, MarJcets and 
Fairs in England and Wales (Part 1, General Review). 
With the aid of the grant this report was issued at 6d. net. 
Two other reports have been completed and are about to be 
sent to the printer, viz., No. 14, Marlcets and Fairs in 
England and Wales (Part 2, Midland Markets), and No. 16, 
The Marketing of Fluid Milk. 

The total sales of the reports in the Economic Series to 
June 30, 1927, are as follows : — 


ISTo. Title Total 

1. ** Co-operative Marketing of Agricnltural Produce in 

England and Wales ” . . . . , . . . . . 2,196 

2. *^The Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices ” . . . . 1,100 

3. **The Economic Resoui'ces of Canada . . . . . . 877 

4. * * Large-scale Co-operative Marketing in the United States ” 1,274 

5. *‘The Co-operative Purchase of Agricultui'al Bequisites ” 1,110 

6. ^*The Trade in Eefrigerated Beef, Mutton and Lamb . 1,049 

7. “Wool Marketing in England and Wales ’’ . . . . 1,162 

8. “ Agricultural Credit ” .. .. .. .. .. 1,646 

9. “ Marketing of Potatoes ” .. .. 1,101 

10. “ Egg Marketing in England and Wales . .. 6,496 

11. “The Marketing of Poultry in England and Wales . . 6,866 

12. “The Marketing of Pigs in England and Wal^ . . 3,276 

13. “Markets and Pairs in England and Wales , 2,139 

16. “Fruit Marketing in England and Wales . . . . 6,016 


36,296 
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Marketing Investigations. — Reports on the Marketing of Pig 
Products, on the Marketing of Apples, Pears and Plums, and 
on the Marketing of Cereals are in preparation. Investigations 
are also 'in progress into the Marketing of Cattle, Vegetables, 
and Cheese ; further inquiries necessary in connexion with the 
survey of markets are also proceeding. 

Marketmg Demonstrations. — ^Practical demonstrations of 
improved methods of marketing eggs, poultry, fruit, and pigs 
have been staged at the following Shows during the quarter : 
Oxfordshire, Bath and West, Suffolk, Three Counties, Royal 
Cornwall, and Lincoln. In addition to many verbal expressions 
of approval, written appreciation of these demonstrations has 
been expressed by, amongst others, the Imperial Economic 
Committee, by branches of the National Farmers’ Union and 
by County Agricultural Organizers. Numerous requests have 
reached the Ministry for a repetition of the demonstrations 
at other Shows this year and next. A programme of 
demonstrations for the coming autumn and winter was 
published in this Journal last month (page 496). 

Displays of Empire Produce. — ^Adequate representation of 
home produce was arranged at the Exhibition of Empire 
Produce held at Belfast from May 23 to 28 ; a full account 
was given in this Joubnal for June (page 193) and July 
(page 380). 

G^'ants-in-Aid. — A grant of £100 has been offered to the 
British Fruit Packing Company^ East Farleigh, Kent, on 
condition that the company supplies the Ministry with certain 
information in respect of the quantity of fruit and vegetables 
received at the company’s packing stations, the costs of 
handling, the records of consignments to markets, gross and 
net returns, market charges, etc. The grant is to be used 
only in payment, or part payment, of the salary of an 
additional employee, whose primary duty will be to keep the 
records required. 

A grant not to exceed £150 has been approved towards the 
expenses of a scheme for marketing black currants, initiated 
by the Norfolk Fruit Orowers, Ltd. The grant is only in respect 
of the payment of marketing, secretarial and supervisory 
expenses, and no part is to be used for advertisement. Records 
showing the quantities consigned to, and the gross returns 
from, each market, and details of the net costs of consignment 
to, and sale in, each market are to be kept, and audited accounts 
are to be furnished. 
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A grant of £200 a year has been approved to the School of 
AgriculUire, Cambridge, for an experimental trial of pig 
recording in. conjunction with the 'St. Edmuiidsbnry bacon 
factory. 

A grant not exceeding £1,000 lias been offered to and accc^pted 
by the Pershore Co-operative Fruit Market to enable that 
society to embark upon a scheme for marketing graded 
produce. Audited accounts, records of the produce handled 
and of the handling costs, together with records of expenses 
and receipts from sales, are to be kept and are to be available 
for inspection. 

The Ministry has reserved the right in each instance to 
publish such of the above information as may be of general 
interest and utility. 

Egg Marketing Foster, — The interest in the large poster 
calling attention to the points to be observed when marketing 
eggs has been sustained, and requests for copies are still being 
received. The issue of the poster has led to requests for large 
numbers of Marketing Leaflet No. 3, to which reference was 
made in a previous report. 

Packages for Eggs and Dressed Poultry, — ^The Report of the 
Committee which was appointed to examine the various 
packages in use in the trade in this country in home-produced 
eggs and dressed poultry has been summarized in the form 
of a leaflet (No. 5 in the Marketing Series). Over 2,000 copies 
have aheady been distributed to the agricultural and trade 
Press, to the various organizations of producers and distri- 
butors connected with the industry and to education authorities 
likely to be interested. The recommendations of the Committee 
have received favourable comment from every quarter. An 
abridged edition of the leaflet has been prepared for general 
distribution on a large scale. 

^ ;Jc 

The English Cheddar Cheesemakers' Federation has been 
formed with the object of placing on the market a standardized 
and trade-marked product. The Federation 

Cheddar CSheese has appointed two graders, who will 
examine all Cheddar cheese submitted to 
them ; and will affix the trade-mark of the Federation to such 
cheese as satisfies the standard laid down. This standard 
requires 88 per cent, of points to be obtained, points being 
awarded for flavour, texture, keeping qualities, colour and 
finish. The scheme w^as put into operation on August 1, when 
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the Duke of Somerset stamped the first cheese to be passed 
by the official grader. The trade-mark applied for consists of 
two '' G’s ’’ with the word '' Cheddaration ’’ crossing them. 
It is -understood that the farmers in the Cheddar district are 
Joining the Federation in considerable numbers, and the 
trade-marked cheese is meeting with a good reception by 
^ traders. 

This scheme, like that of the Cheshire Cheese Federation, 
is a great adTaiice in marketing technique, and, in the belief 
that the experience gained will be of the highest value to all 
branches of the industry, the Ministry has sanctioned a grant 
to the Cheddar Federation of a sum not exceeding £700 for 
the first year of working, in order to assist them over the 
financial difi&culties inherent in the inauguration of experimental 
schemes of this nature. The grant -will be made from the fund 
placed at the Ministry’s disposal by the Empire Marketing 
Board, and is to be used towards administrative expenses 
only. The Federation has undertaken to supply full information 
and accounts from time to time, which the Ministry will he 
at liberty to publish for the information and guidance of 
producers generally. 

At the outset of the fourth manufacturing season since the 
passing of the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, it is opportune 
to review briefly the progress that has 
Beet Sugar been made in the industry in this 
country. 

In 1924 there were only 22,637 aci'es under sugar beet, and 
in the ensuing manufacturing campaign only three beet sugar 
factories were at work — Cantley, Kelham and Oolwick. These 
factories sliced in that season 183,713 tons of beet, giving a 
production of 23,915 tons of white sugar. Each succeeding 
campaign has seen the opening of new factories, until the 
number about to commence work on this year’s crop is no 
fewer than 19, of which five will operate for the first time 
and five wiU have greatly enlarged their manufacturing 
capacity since the previous campaign. The total area under 
sugar beet in 1927 is returned at 229,200 acres — 221,700 in 
England and Wales and 7,500 in Scotland. Should the yield 
per acre be approximately that of 1926, namely, 8-6 tons — 
though there is no reason why, with added experience, the 
JSritish yields should not more closely correspond in the future 
to Con-feieiitai , ^ and ' United States averages — ^it would be 
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reasonable to expect a total crop of about 2,000,000 tons of 
beet, and a production of white sugar of, say, 260,000 tons, 
or a little less than two months’ supply of sugar for Great 
Britain. Should this forecast prove correct, the direct payments 
to farmers by the factories in respect of the 1927 crop will be 
nearly £6,000,000. 

The following statement illustrates the development that 
has taken place : — 

Manttpacttiriitg Season 



1924-5 

1925-6 

1926-7 

1927-8 

Acreage under sugar beet 

22,637 

56,243 

(Estimated) 
129,463 229,200 

No. of factories . . 

3 

9 

14 

19 

Sugar beet delivered to 

factories (tons) 

183,713 

431,185 

1,117,072 

2,000,000 

Total production of sugar 

(cwt.) . . 

478,308' 

1,035,672 

3,069,739 

5,200,000 

Total production of mol- 

asses (cwt.) 

114,015 

270,910 

750,000 

1,300,000 

:{i :i: 


* ^ 

* 



The Ministry advocates the use of red squiU poison in baits 
intended for the destruction of rats and mice, in preference 
to other stronger poisons sometimes used, 
Red Squill as a such as strychnine, arsenic and phosphorus. 

Rat Poison Red squill is particularly recommended 
for use on farms and in places where, 
owing to the presence of poultry, live stock, domestic animals 
or stored food supplies, special care is necessary. 

Red squill poison is extracted from the red squill bulb 
(Urginea maritima) which grows on the sandy shores of the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea. It may be used 
ill powdered or liquid form in baits consisting of bread (or 
oatmeal), fat, sjTOp and a few’- drops of aniseed, or in biscuit 
or other forms supplied by firms who deal in rat destruction 
preparations and appliances. 

From experiments recently carried out on behalf of the 
Ministry, the following general conclusions were arrived at : — 

(a) Female rats are killed by doses of red squill approximately 
only half as great as those generally needed to kill male rats. 

(h) The finer the red squill powder is gi’ound the more toxic it 
becomes* , 

(c) Tlie best red squill baits for general us© are those made from 
a finely ground and completely dried product of the bulb 
itself. 

{d) The average lethal dose for male and female rats is, approxi- 
mately, *50 and *27 grammes respectively. 

(e) The white squill (used for medicinal purposes) is useless as a 
rat poison. ' 
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A series of experiments was also carried out with calves, 
sheep, pigs and rabbits, which were given red squill powder 
ill then feed, and, in spite of the fact that they had been 
given no other food for the preceding 24 hours, it was found 
almost impossible to induce the animals to eat any 
appreciable quantity of the poisoned feed. It would appear, 
therefore, that on the grounds of palatability alone, there is 
little danger of such animals eating a sufficient quantity of 
red squill baits to cause ill effects. In those cases where the 
animals were induced to take the poison, it was found that 
unless a considerable quantity of the poison was consumed 
no ill effects were noticed. Experiments with fowls showed 
that they took the poison more readily, but even then it was 
found that to Idll a fowl required a dose hetw^een 20 and 30 
times as large as that necessar}^ to kill a rat. 

These experiments appear to show that, while fatal to rats, 
red squill poison is comparatively harmless to larger animals, 
and Rat Officers are urged to consider the desirability of 
using preparations containing this toxic agent, particularly 
in those cases where domestic animals and poultry are kept 
ill the vicinity. 

The Royal Commission on Land Drainage, which was 
appointed earlier in the year under the chairmanship of Lord 
Biedisloe, to inquire into the present law 
¥isit of Royal relating to land drainage and report 
Oommissioii on whether any amendment of the law is 
Land Drainage to needed to secure an efficient system of 
Holand arterial land drainage without any undue 

burdens being placed on any particular 
section of the community, has aheady heard evidence from 
most parties interested and has visited a few typical areas 
(such as the lowlands in Somersetshire and our Eastern Coun- 
ties) where an efficient system of drainage is necessary to 
preserve the land from permanent waterlogging. 

The Commissioners recently made arrangements, at the 
invitatioii of the Netherlands Government, to inspect the 
Dutch systems of drainage and reclamation and study their 
administration. They left for Holland on the night of Sunday, 
September 18, and were received next morning by the Minister 
of Waterstaat, who is responsible for the regulation of the 
level of the waters of Holland. Short lectures on drainage 
problems were given, followed by an inspection of the coast 
defence , works south' of 'tl^e Hague. For this inspection and 
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for the, whole of 'theii* tour, the Commissioners were tinder the 
guidance of Jonklieer van Panhuys, the Chief Engineer of 
the Dutch Ministry, Mr, J. Korthals-Altes (a Dutch expert on 
drainage problems in several European countries, who has, 
moreover, written a biography of Sir Cornelius Vermiiyden, 
who came over to England from Holland in the seventeenth 
century and planned the huge schemes of artificial drainage 
which are still in existence in the Cambridgeshire fens and the 
Isle of Axholme), and Mr. Laming, the British Commercial 
Secretary at the Hague. 

The second day was spent in inspecting the great national 
work of the Netherlands, the reclamation of the Zuiderzee. 
On that day members of the Royal Institution of Netherlands 
Engineers were visiting the Zuiderzee works with a number 
of French engineers, and they invited the British Royal 
Commissioners to join the party. 

On the follovdng day, the Commissioners were received by 
the Queen’s Lieutenant of Overijssel, and under his guidance 
inspected various inland drainage areas and uplands, where, 
although no pumping is necessary as in the case of the coastal 
districts, water from the higher levels flows into the lower 
lands, thereby threatening them with serious deterioration. 
The last day of the visit was spent in inspecting the estuary 
of the River Ijssel, which flows into the Zuiderzee between long 
training walls, similar to those which it is proposed to build 
into the Wash to improve the drainage of the area served 
by the River Ouse. 

Throughout their tour, the Commissioners received every 
assistance from the Dutch authorities and the staff of the 
British Legation, the unfailing courtesy of both having afforded 
opportimities for the acquisition of very useful knowledge in 
the most pleasant manner possible. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS AT ROTHAMSTED 

DURING 1925-1926-1 

Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Director of the Bothamsted Experimental Station^ Harpenden, 

As in previous years, many of the experiments have dealt 
with fertilizers, and have been designed to find out why 
fertilizers act well in some seasons and places and not in 
others. The variation in effectiveness is not the same for all ; 
the nitrogenous manures give fairly steady increases each 
year, even though the seasons vary considerably, while both 
for phosphatic and potassic fertihzers the increases may be 
high in some seasons and low in others. Thus in recent years 
the increases in yield of potatoes in cwt., per acre at 
Rothamsted for one cwt, of manure supplied have been : — 

Fertilizer 1922 1923 1924 1925 192$ 

Sulphate of ammonia . . . . 20 22-25 20 23 25 

Sulphate of potash— 

No faimyard maniu’e , . 58 25 10 40-46 — 

Farmyard manure . . . . 20 10 0 — 20-23 

Basal manure was given in addition. 

Although there have been no experiments with phosphatic 
fertilizers on potatoes at Rothamsted (these are being started 
during the cuiTent season) there have been experiments on 
swedes, and these also show much variation in effect from 
year to year ; the increase in owt. per acre for the dressing 
of 600 lb. superphosphate per acre were : — 

1913 1920 1922 1924 

- 44 140 18 30 

The variation in effect is not simply a matter of chance, it 
depends on the season ; and it so happens that the phosphates 
and potash act best in a bad season when additional crop is 
a great advantage. This is well brought out in the finther 
details given in the following table showing the yield of swedes 
^ in tons per acre : — 

Poor years Good years 
1913 1920 1922 1924 

No artificials . - . . . . . . 3-2 3-3 25*2 ' 17*3 

No pHosphate but only sulphate of potash 

and sulphate of aiomonia .. .. 6*4 9*3 28*1 19*1 

Phosphate in addition (slag 1922, or 

super. 1924) 8*6 16*3 29-0 20*6 

Both phosphate and potash may, therefore, be regarded as 
insurance against loss ; for in the bad season,, when roots are 
scarce, the value of an extra' 7 tons, or even of an extra 2| tons, 
per acre 'is^ well worth an effort to' secure. 
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Again, phosphatic and potassic fertiKzers are important in 
keeping up the fertility ,of the soil. Wherever supplies of 
farmyard manure are restricted, the productiveness of the 
land falls off considerably unless phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers are periodically added. This is shown in the following 
yields of barley grown in the same field (Little Hoos), part of 
which received no phosphate while other plots received 
periodical dressings of superphosphate : — 

Baulky : Bushels peb Aobb. 

No phosphate given 

Phosphate given since 1904 Fall in yields 

1909 .. 40-60 36-6 4 after 5 years 

1914 .. 37-32 23-27 14 after 10 „ 

1922 .. 37-80 20-25 17-| after 18 „ 

. The broad result is, therefore, that nitrogenous manures 
increase the growth of crops in almost any season, while 
phosphates and potash may not act in a good season, especially 
if farmyard manure is plentifully given ; but they may act 
well in bad seasons or when farmyard manure is scarce, and 
in any case they are needed for keeping up the productiveness 
of the land. 

MMmiiig of Potatoes. — The experiments on the manuring 
of potatoes bring out the important point that the fertilizers 
do not give their best action unless they are made up to give 
a complete manure. The effect on the potato crop of sulphate 
of ammonia, with and without sulphate of potash was tried 
both in 1925 and 1926. With no sulphate of potash the 
sulphate of ammonia had only little effect ; 1 cwt. per acre 
produced no increase in crop, 2 cwt. gave 1| tons of potatoes, 
and 4 cwt. gave no more. But as soon as sulphate of potash 
was added the yields rose with every additional quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia ; the first cwt. gave one extra ton of 
potatoes ; the second gave a further ton and a half ; while 
two more cwt. gave up to two additional tons according to 
the amount of sulphate of potash supplied. The figures for 
1926 are : — 


Sulphate of ammonia 

0 

1 

2 

4 cwt. 

per acre 

0 cwt. sulphate potash per acre 

7-8 

7*7 

9-4 

9-6 tons 

potatoes 

1 9J 59 

7*8 

9*0 

10-6 

11-2 „ 

55 

2 

8*0 

9*2 

10-3 

11-6 „ 

55 

4 

^ 55 55 55 

7*8 

9-1 

10-4 

12-3 „ 

55 


Standard error : 5*48 per cent. 


Relation between Quantity of Fertilizer Supplied and Amount 
of Crop Yield — The table set out above shows the relation 
between the amount of fertilizer and the crop yield. The 

2 n ; 
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largest crop was given by the largest dressing of fertilizer, 
blit it does not follow that still larger dressings would have 
given still larger crops. This point was tested in 1925 when 
the yields w^ere : — 

Sulphate of ammonia . . 0 2 4 6 cwt. per acre 


0 cwt. sulphate potash per acre 6*54 5*22 6*44 — tons potatoes 

2 ,, „ „ 7*25 9*18 10*18 ~ „ 

4 „ „ » 7*92 10*54 10*96 — „ 

6 „ „ » — — 10*95 10*47 „ 

No farmyard manure was given. 

Standard error : 4*27 per cent. 

The highest yield the season permitted was about 11 tons 
per acre, and this was obtained by the use of 4 cwt. per acre 
each of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potash. Increasing 
these dressings to 6 cwt. each per acre gave no further 
advantage. One of the most important factors in successful 
manuring is to recognize that fertilizers added beyond a 
certain point do not increase the crop and may only involve 
the farmer in loss. It seems clear, however, that under- 
manuring is also lilmly to cause loss of profit. In the 1926 
experiments (p, 601), for example, the additional crop obtained 
by the use of an extra cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre 


was as follows : — 

Sulphate of ammonia 

1 

2 

3 & 4 

cwt. per acre 

1 cwt. sulphate potash per acre 

23*6 

31*6 

6*0 

cwt, potatoes 

2 

23*2 

22*6 

13*2 

?? jj 

4 ,, ,5 ft 

24*4 

28-6 

19*0 

»> 3) 

Mean 

23*7 

27-6 

12*7 

>S 

The first cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

gave an additional 


23*7 cwt. of potatoes, the second cwt. gave an additional 
27*6 cwt., a larger return than the first. The third and fourth 
cwt. gave less increase, however, varying from 6 to 19 cwt. 
according to the quantity of sulphate of potash, the heavier 
dressing having, as already pointed out, the greater need of 
potash. The falling off in effectiveness of the third and fourth 
cwt. is in accordance with the well-loiown Law of Diminishing 
Returns. The increased effectiveness of the second cwt., as 
compared with the first, is not, and shows that an increasing 
return precedes the diminishing return. Various other 
illustrations have now been accumulated at Rothamsted, 
and they indicate that the greatest profit is attained by 
pushing up the applications towards the point of Diminishing 
Beturms' rather than by' keeping them tOP' low, 
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The Balancing of Manures . — In recent years tkere has been 
considerable discussion as to the necessity or desirability of 
balancing manures for crops. Formerly a rather fine balance 
was thought desirable ; experiment has shown, however, that 
this is not so, the plant having considerable power of adjust- 
ment to its surroundings. This point has been carefully tested 
with the potato crop, where the fertilizer mixture is veiy 
important. The results for 1926 have already been given 
(p. 602) ; those for 1925 are as follows : — 


Yield of Potatoes^, 1925. 
In tons per acre. 



No 

sulphate 
of I 
potash 

i 

Additional for 

Gain per cwt. 
sulphate of potash 
for 

fertilizers 

2 cwt. 
sulphate 
of potash 
per acre 

4 cwt. 
sulphate 
of potash 
per acre 


1st 

2 cwt. 

2nd 

2 cwt. 

No sulphate of 
ammonia given . . 

5-54 

1-71 

2*39 

0*86 

0-31 

2 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia given . . 

5*22 

3-96 

5-31 

1*98 

0*68 

4 cwt, sulphate of 
ammonia given . . 

6-44 

3*74 

4*51 

1*87 

0*39 


Both in 1925,, and 1926, there is a curious fall in yield when 
1 or 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia is used alone without sulphate 
of potash. Not only is there no gain : the experiment shows 
an actual loss of 0*32 tons per acre in 1925 and 0-07 tons per 
acre in 1926. If these figures stood alone the loss might be 
doubted ; we have, however, obtained the result before. The 
result is the same as that obtained in 1925, when the sulphate 
of ammonia was increased from 4 to 6 cwt. per acre, the 
sulphate of potash not being increased beyond 6 cwt.. Here 
also there is no gain in yield but a loss of 0*48 tons per acre. 

Within the safe amount of nitrogen there is no evidence of 
a rigidly defined best ” ratio of nitrogen to potassium for 
a potato fertilizer. In 1925, 2 cwt. sulphate of potash and 
4 cwt. sulphate of ammonia are inferior to 4 cwt. sulphate of 
potash and 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, the difference being 
0*35 tons per acre, i.e., 7 cwt. per acre. In 1926, the reverse 
happens : 2 cwt. sulphate of potash and 4 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia give 1,*2 tons per acre more potatoes than 4 cwt. 
sulphate of potash and 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. But 
although no rigid ratio can be prescribed, the general result 
emerges in both years that equal weights of sulphate of potash 

2 T 2 
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and sulphate of aixiraonia in the mixture give, on the whole, 
better results than any other mixture. It should be noticed 
that this contains more potash than is usually present in 
potato manures. 

Compensating Effects of Phosphates and Potash in Bad 
Seasons. The Maximum Crop obtainable bij the use of Fertilizers. 
— ^It is a commonplace that the effects of fertilizers vary with 
the different seasons ; as we have seen the nitrogen is the 
most constant in action, but the phosphate and potash vary 
from year to year. The ^variation is of special interest because 
both fertilizers are better in a bad season than in a good one ; 
they thus act as compensators, pushing up the yields when 
bad weather conditions would make them low, but not much 
increasing them when good weather conditions keep them high. 
This compensating action is well seen in our potato experiments, 
where on the properly fertilized plots the yield varies far less 
than might be expected from season to season ; the results 
have been ; — 

]S'La.ximijm Chop, Potatoes, Rothamsted. 

In tons per acre. 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

9-5 10*6 13*3 11-0 12-3 

The 1922 results are almost certainly low because the dressings 
of sulphate of ammonia then given did not exceed 2 owt. per 
acre, a quantity now known to be insufficient. The figures 
show that, in any year, one may hope by the best scheme of 
manuring to arrive at about 11 to 13 tons of potatoes per 
acre, but the amount and composition of the manure required 
to attain this maximiim vary from year to year. Several 
mixtures approach the maximum, hut some more nearly than 
others, and for these the financial returns are better. 

Both in 1925 and 1926, the best results are attained by 
4 cwt. sulphate of potash and 4 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 
and any reduction in amount of fertilizer leads to a reduction 
in crop. The man who wished to economize would, in 1925, 
have done better to begin with 4 cwt, sulphate of potash and 
add as much sulphate of ammonia as he felt disposed (up to 
4 cwt.), but, in 1926, his best plan would have been to begin 
with 4 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and add as much sulphate 
of potash as he wished — again up to 4 cwt. 

Expermients with Cereals. — ^In the manuring of cereals, it is 
not usually necessary to give a complete fertilizer because 
there ■ should , be sufficient ^ potash ■ and phosphates applied to 
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the roots, potatoes or seeds ley in the rotation to furnish all 
that is necessary. Exceptions occur on thin chalk soils, where 
potash may be required, or on the Norfolk soils and the 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire Wolds, where phosphates are often 
given ; but over large tracts of country a nitrogenous 
fertilizer is alone required for wheat, oats or barley. This is 
shown by the following results : — 

Average Increase in Yield oe Barley in Bushels per Acre, 
GUrSN BY 1 CWT. SuLPHATE OP AmMONIA PER ACRE, 1925. 

With potash Without potash Yo of 
and phosphates or phosphates centres 

Total grain . . 7*38 6*94 10 

Dressed grain . . 7*12 7*09 8 

The most suitable nitrogenous manures are nitrate of soda, 
nitrate of lime, sulphate of ammonia and cyanamide, and the 
proper time of application is in the spring. For spring-sown 
corn, the manure naturally goes in with the seed, but for 
winter corn it must be given as a top dressing, and then the 
difficult question arises, When should the manure he applied? 
Late application has led to larger crops and an increased 
proportion of nitrogen in the grain ; it has also given dark 
green, unhealthy looking foMage. The latter is undesirable ; 
the higher nitrogen content might be valuable in wheat, oats 
or feeding barley, hut is not wanted in malting barley. Further 
information is wanted before general rules can be given, and 
the experiment is being carried on for a period of years. 

For winter oats in 1925 the results were as follows : — 


Treatments 

Basal (2 cwt. superphosphate) -f 

Time 

Yield of 
grain 
bushels 
per acre 

'yield of 

straw 
cwt. 
per acre 

Total 

produce 

lb. 

No nitrogen 

— 

j 49*6 

23*5 

4717 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia . .i 

Early 

! 59*4 

31*8 

“6057 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia . . 

Late 

64*2 

30*8 

6142 

2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia . . ; 

Early 

66*4 

36*7 

' 6902 

2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia . . 

Late 

69*3 

34*6 

: 6780 


The early dressing was applied on March 5 and the late on May 5. 


The effect of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia has, therefore, 
been to give the following increases : — 

Increase for 

1st cwt. 2nd cwt. ' 2 cwt. 

Applied early . . . . 9*8 7*0 16*8 

Applied late . . . . 14*7 5*0 19*7 

This is a general average' of 9 bushels of oats per acre, which 
is not far from the figure obtained in 1923 (8*3 -bushels) and 
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above the usual average for oats, 7 bushels ; it shows the 
degrees of similarity of action of nitrogen in spite of the 
differences in season. 

The experiment is very similar, so far as the treatments 
are concerned, to one made on the old lines in 1923, but the 
result differs in that the late dressing gave the larger yield 
for the second and not for the first cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia. The gains were in that year in bushels per acre : — 

Increase for 

1st cwt. 2nd cwt. 2 cwt. 

Applied early . . .. 8*1 9-2 17-3 

Applied late .. .. 6*4 19-1 24-5 

The experiment was repeated more fully in 1926 with both 
wheat and oats. The wheat behaved like the oats of 1925 and 
1923 in producing more grain for the late dressings than the 
early ones. The pats, however, grew so well (yielding 75-| 
bushels per acre without added nitrogen) that the sulphate of 
ammonia had but little effect, 1 cwt. increasing the yield by 
only 2 bushels per acre, and 2 cwt. doing no better. But the 
77J bushels thus obtained was the highest we have ever had 
and probably the maximum obtainable on our land. The 
yields were : — 


Sulphate of 
ammonia, 
per acre 

... 

Oats, 1925 

Oats, 1926 

Wheat, 1926 

Grain 

bushels 

Straw 

cwt. 

Grain 

bushels 

Straw 

cwt. 

Grain 

bushels 

Straw 

cwt. 

None 

49*6 

23*5 

75*4 

44*1 

27*0 

41*0 

1 cwt. early 

59-4 

31*8 

77*2 

50-0 

24*5 

43-7 

1 cwt. late 

64-2 

30-8 

77*0 

50*0 

32*8 

44:* 9 

2 cwt. early 

66*4 

36*7 

77*4 

58*9 

30*8 

46*2 

2 cwt. late 

69*3 

34*6 

77*3 

50*3 

32*1 

46*7 

Standard error 

per cent* . . 



2*78 0*76 

for total produce 
1*45 




All plots received a basal dressing of superphosphate, except wheat 
in 1926. 


We are not yet prepared to explain why the late dressing 
Was more effective than the earlier ones. 

Gyanamide on Cereals , — ^Another interesting effect which is 
being followed up was obtained this year with cyanamide. 
Usually, nitrogenous fertilizers, in increasing the yield of 
grain, also increase the length of the straw and so tend to 
'‘lay’" the crop. In this season’s experiments, cyanamide, 
while increasing the grain as much as sulphate of ammonia, 
did not cause the straw to grow so long. Further, it caused 
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more tillering, i.e., it increased the number of heads per plant, 
though it prodnced no more grain than sulphate of ammonia. 
It is improbable that the cyanamide itself brings about these 
effects, as it quickly decomposes in the soil ; some other 
substance associated with it is more likely to be the agent. 
We are now studying the possibility of combining this result 
with one mentioned later : an increased number of grains per 
head brought about by using chlorides or muriates. If we 
could do this, we could hope to obtain more heads per acre 
and more grains per head, and therefore more yield of com 
at no great expense. 

Malting Barley Experiments. — The consumption of barley 
for purposes of malting increases each year. The quantities 
of malt used and the amount of barley estimated to be required 
is as follows, assuming, as is generally true, that 4 cwt. of 
barley give 3 cwt. of malt. 

Estimated 


Year 

Malt 

Malt 

Total 

equivalent in 

ended 

used in 

used in 

malt 

barley of 

September 

brewing 

distilling 


total malt 

30 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1923 

10,742,000 

3,242,502 

13,984,502 

18,647,000 

1924 

11,275,235 

3,105,525 

14,380,760 

19,174,000 

1925 

11,453,591 

3,056,601 

14,510,192 

19,347,000 


About 75 per cent, of this barley is grown at home and the 
rest is imported, but there is no reason, in the nature of things^ 
why a larger proportion should not be supplied by the British 
farmer. Over a run of seasons, the financial return is satis- 
factory, although there are sometimes marked differences 
between the price offered by buyers in different parts of the 
country for the same sample. 

The purpose of the experiments has been to discover the 
effects of soil, climate and manure on the yield and quality 
of the grain. They have been carried out under the Research 
Scheme of the Institute of Brewing, of the Barley Committee 
of which the writer is chairman ; the arrangement has the 
great advantage that the produce from each plot is examined 
in full detail by expert maltsters and brewers. 

The first series of experiments, carried out not only at 
Rothamsted, but on some 15 good barley growing farms in 
different parts of the country, led to the following conclusions: — 

(1) Soil and season are the main factors determining yield 
and quality in barley. Conditions increasing the quantity 
per acre of non-nitrogenous material (presumably starch) 
in the grain, without correspondingly increasing the 
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amount of nitrogen, appear also to be conditions making 
for quality. 

(2) Sulphate of ammonia in small quantities (1 cwt. per 
acre) increased the total number of tillers and the 
number bearing grain ; it also increased the yield of 
grain by about 5 bushels per acre in all the seasons 
1922-26, the effect being but little influenced by season. 
On the average it slightly raised the percentage of 
nitrogen in the grain, but insufficiently to affect the 
buyers’ valuation. At Rothamsted, however, it usually 
lowered the nitrogen percentage. 

The Institute of Brewing is going further into the 
question whether the slight change is of any significance 
in malting, and for this purpose 30 quarter samples of 
each experimental lot are being obtained this year. 

(3) Larger quantities of nitrogenous manure may raise the 
percentage of nitrogen in the grain so much as to be 
perceptible by the buyer ; in consequence the valuation 
falls. 

(4) Superphosphate also increased the number of tillers, 
but at most centres it had little effect on yield, except 
in 1926, and no recognizable effect on quality or on 
percentage of nitrogen in the grain. On loams in the 
Eastern Counties, however, it increased the yield and 
decreased the percentage of nitrogen in the grain. 

(5) Sulphate of potash caused httle or no increase in yields 
indeed at one centre there was a depression. It slightly 
lowered the percentage of nitrogen in the grain but 
had no effect on the weight of 1,000 corns or on 
valuation. 

The smallness of the effect of fertilizers on the barley grain 
as compared with the effects of season is shown by the figures 
at the top of p. 609, being the averages for all our results 
at Rothamsted and the outside centres. The figures for 
phosphatic and potassic fertilizers are very similar and 
show only slight differences. 

Effect of Chlorides (also called Muriates) in Fertilizers* — 
Previous experiments at Rothamsted have show that other 
substances besides the well-known nitrogen, phosphate, 
potassium and calcium (Hme) have actions on the plant for 
good or for bad, and of these the chlorine in chlorides is 
important to farmers because two fertilizers, muriate of 
potash and muriate of ammonia, contain it in quantity. 
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Nitbogenotjs Febtilizeb, 


1 

1 1,000 

S com weight 
grammes 

Nitrogen in ^ 
dry matter 
per cent. 

Malt extract 
on 

448 lb. barley 

Colour of 
extract 

No Ni- 
trogen 

Com- 

plete 

No Ni- 
trogen 

Com- 

plete 

No Ni-I 
trogen 

Com- 

plete 

No Ni- 
trogen 

Com- 

plete 

1922 

41*8 

41-4 

1-702 

1*767 

97*1 

97-1 

5-5 

5-5 

1923 

40*4 

40-4 

1*617 

1-629 

99-8 

100-5 

5 5-1 

5-2 

1924 

39*5 

39-1 

1-434 

1-414 

97-0 

97-5 

1 6-2 

6-1 

1925 

40-0 

40-0 

1-567 

1-649 

95-9 

95-2 

1 9-7 

9-7 

Mean . . 

40*3 

40-1 

1-580 

1-614 

97-5 

97-6 

6-6 

6-6 


This chlorine is not a plant food, but it influences some of 
the changes taking place in the plant. One of the most valuable 
effects is that of muriate of ammonia on the barley grain. 
This fertilizer, in some way not at present understood, seems 
to increase the number of grains per acre attaining the size 
of head corn. An estimate is obtained by comparing the 
weight of barley per acre with that of 1,000 corns, and the 
figures are : — 

Miulions of Gbains Peb Acbe. 



No 

Sulphate of 

Muriate of 

Excess of 
muriate over 


nitrogen 

ammonia 

ammonia 

sulphate 

1922 .. 

17-1 

18*9 

19*8 

0*9 

1923 .. 

10*5 

17*3 

18*9 

1*6 

1924 . , 

12-0 

16*7 

17*0 

0*3 

1925 . . 

12-3 

15*1 

16*5 

1-4 


The increased number is obtained even in 1922 and 1924, 
when there was little or no difference in the weight of the 
crop. There are two possible explanations. The muriate may 
cause more tillering and consequently a larger number of 
heads capable of bearing seed, or it may cause a larger number 
of the florets to become fertile and filled out with seed ; in 
no head of barley are all the florets fertile. The indications 
are in favour of the latter explanation. The higher number 
of grains generally means a higher yield per acre, but not 
always : the grains may be lighter in weight, in which case 
the yield is not necessarily increased. The weights of 1,000 
corns for the past four years have been, in grammes : — 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

No nitrogen 

41*5 

41*3 

42*2 

39*2 

- 38*4 

Sulphate of ammonia . . 

41*7 

43*2 

42-4 

39*6 

88*8 

Muriate of ammonia , , 

40*3 

41*8 

42*4 

40-7 

36*8 

Original seed 

44*8 
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The yields in bushels per acre have been 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

No nitrogen 

28*2 

19*5 

20-4 

26*0 

Sulphate of aininoiiia . 

32-6 

32*8 

27*7 

32*25 

Muriate of ammonia . 

32-5 

35*7 

28*0 

35*0 

Now this extra 

number of 

grains 

is obtained 

without 


corresponding increases in leaf or straw. The total produce 
per acre is almost exactly the same for sulphate as for muriate, 
as shown by the following results for 1925 : — 



Total produce: 
straw, chaff, 
cavings, etc., 
lb. per acre 

Yield of grain 

No. of 
grains, 
millions 
per acre 

Nitrogen 
per cent, 
in grain 

lb. 

Measured 

bushels 

No nitrogen 

2775 



12*3 

1-597 

Sulphate of 






ammonia 

3926 

1813 

32*35 

15*1 

l-68‘5 

Muriate of 






ammonia 

3932 

1829 

35*0 

16*5 

1-652 


At Rothamsted, muriate of ammonia has always given 
better money returns per acre for the barley crop than sulphate 
of ammonia, because when the yield was increased the valuation 
was not lowered, and when the yield was no higher the 
valuation was raised. The percentage of nitrogen in the grain 
is, in each of the five years, less than when sulphate of ammonia 
is used, and buyers commonly prefer a sample with low nitrogen 
content, other things being equal. 

The percentages are shown by the following figures : — 

Per Cent, of Nitrogen in Grain, Dry Matter. 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

No nitrogen 

. 1*58 

1*648 

1*611 

1-597 

1*599 

Sulphate of ammonia . 

. 1*647 

1*544 

1*517 

1-585 

1-711 

Muriate of ammonia 

. 1*602 

1*485 

1*495 

1-562 

1*684 

In original seed 

. 1*472 






It is rare in agricultural experiments to find a rule holding 
for five consecutive years without a break. 

It will be observed that at Rothamsted both the sulphate 
and muriate of ammonia reduced the percentage of nitrogen 
in the grain in each of the three years 1923, 1924 and 1925 ; 
this is different from the mean result already recorded for the 
whole of the experiments, all of which, except at Rothamsted, 
are made on Kghter soils, while the Rothamsted soil is heavy* 
The result suggests that, on our heavy soil, the nitrogen so 
much stimulates the growth of the young plant that it starts 
early on its career of leaf growth and assimilation, and this 
results in the making of much more starch. 
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Late dressings, both of sulphate and muriate of ammonia, 
had the opposite effect, and increased the amount of nitrogen 
in the grain. It is only when the nitrogen is applied with the 
seed that the above beneficial effects were obtained. 

Effect of Chlorides (i.e., Muriates) on Boot Crops and Potatoes, 
— ^Analysis showed that, under certain conditions, muriate of 
ammonia gave more dry matter per acre in the roots of 
mangolds and the tubers of potatoes, and more sugar in 
sugar beet, than did the sulphate. Further work is in hand to 
discover how far the result is general and to what it is due. 
Apparently these results are all linked up with the field 
observation that the leaves turn yellow more rapidly on the 
muriate plots than on the sulphate plots, all confirming the 
view that the chlorine hastens the transfer of material from 
the leaf to the seed, root or tuber, and so closes down vegetative 
growth. The first of these actions, the hastening of trans- 
location, is an advantage to the plant ; the cessation of 
vegetative growth may not be. The net result is that the 
action of a chloride is advantageous wherever growth is in 
any case closed down by climate or other factors, as happens 
with cereals and with potatoes grown in cool climates, as at 
the Edinburgh farm in 1925. But it is disadvantageous if 
growth would otherwise have continued, as usually happens 
with potatoes and mangolds in England. 

If this generalization turns out to be correct, it will indicate 
a useful field of fertilizer action for ammonium chloride. The 
chlorine ion is not a nutrient in the sense of being, like nitrogen, 
an ultimate constituent of the plant substance ; it exerts 
rather some special directive controlling effects on the 
movement of substances in the plant. Three important 
applications are indicated. There is the possibility of improving 
the malting quality of barley, while the increased percentage 
of sugar in sugar beet and of dry matter in mangolds, 
if found to be general, would be of great agricultural 
value. 

Muriate must, however, be carefully used ; when the 
ammonium chloride was applied late it injured the quality 
of the barley as already stated, while chlorides, applied to 
potatoes in quantities of more than 1 or 2 cwt. per acre, 
depressed the yields. Kainit is' an examnle ; it is made up of 
chlorides and, in our experiments, always gives a lower yield 
than the sulphate or the muriate of potash. The results at 
Rothamsted w^ere as given at the top of the next page. 
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Potatoes, Tons peb Acbe. 

Farmyard No farmyard 


mamir© manure 

No potasli . . . . . . . . . . 8-36 4-95 

Sulphate of potash . . . . . . . . 9*22 8-25 

Muriate of potash . . . . . . • . 9-24 8*39 

Low-grade potash salts . . . . . . 8*73 7-89 


Even more marked depressions of yield occur when muriate 
of ammonia is used along with muriate of potash, and especially 
with kainit ; this is shown by the following experiment made 
by Mr. B, W, Wheldon at three centres in Durham : — 


Chlorine 
Ib.per acre 

Potassio 

salt 

Aininoniunii 

Yield of potatoes 

salt 

Bed 

House 

Seaham 

Hall 

Bunker 

Hill 

None 

Sulphate 

Sulphate 

100 

100 

100 

80 . . 1 

Sulphate 

Muiiate 

96 

98 

93 

120 .. 1 

Muriate 

Sulphate 

91 

92 

87 

200 

Muriate 

Muriate 

87 

92 

85 

400 

Kainjt 

Sulphate 

77 

87 

81 

520 

Kainit 

Muriate 

77 

85 

69 


Here the effect of the chlorine is consistently harmful ; 
taut at many centres the results are as obtained at Eothainsted, 
where the muriate of potash is practically as good in point 
of yield as the sulphate, no harmful effect being produced. 
The quality, how^ever, sometimes suffers, and wherever this 
is important to the farmer he should use the sulphate rather 
than the muriate. 

5|c :{: :si: ;}< :J: 

THE POPPLETON (YORKS) BEET SUGAR 
FACTORY : A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
FACTORY PROCESS. 

At the close of the 1925-26 manufacturing campaign, the 
Anglo-Scottish Beet Sugar Corporation commenced the 
building of three further factories (Belstead, Cupar and 
Poppleton), two of which were constructed to deal with 600 
tons of beet per day, whilst the third, i.e., Poppleton, was 
erected for an initial daily capacity of 1,000 tons. The Popple- 
ton Factory is some two miles from the City of York, and is 
conveniently situated in relation to the beet-growing districts 
in the area. It draws its water supply from the River Ouse. 
Interesting features have been embodied in its construction, 
the principal difference, compared with the older type of 
factory, being in the method employed for diffusion. 
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Erected in the summer of 1926, the Poppletoii factory 
sliced its first beet on October 20, 1926. From that date until 
January 20, 1927, over 7,000 tons of white sugar had been 
extracted from 53,233 tons of beet. 

The beets arrive by road and rail, are weighed and tested 
for sugar content and tare in the usual way. The beets 
are conveyed into the factory by water power, being picked 
up from the flume by a large beet 'wheel and dropped into 
a device known as the beet .washer, w^here revolving paddles 
complete the removal of adhering dirt. 

Washing of Beets. — ^The beets leave the washer practically 
free of dirt and heavy foreign substances, and then pass over 
an endless screen, knowni as the ''picking table,” where a large 
percentage of the w^eeds, leaf -refuse and other small foreign 
substances fall through the mesh of the screen. At the same 
time employees w^atch the beets on then journey from the 
beet washer to the bucket elevator and pick out any remaining 
leaves and weeds as well as any beets which have been 
improperly topped or which are in such a condition as not 
to be fit for sugar manufacture. 

WeigMng. — ^Leaving the picking table, the beets fall into 
a chute, from which they are picked up by a bucket elevator 
which conveys them some 60 to 70 ft. to the top floor of the 
building, where they are discharged into an automatic scale. 
This scale is so constructed as to receive a definite weight — 
500 kg. — of roots, automatically fill and discharge, and, at 
the same time, record the w’^eighings. 

The heavy work to W'hich the beet scale is subject in dealing 
with the large quantity of beets which passes through the 
factory daily renders it necessary to use a check scale in 
order that any inaccuracy in the w^orkhig of the automatic 
scale may be detected and due allow^ance made therefor. 

The object of weighing the beets at this stage is to enable 
the factory manager to ascertain at any hour of the day 
what quantity of raw material has entered the factory during 
any stated period, so that by taldng into account the 
percentage of sugar in the raw material and the quantity of 
ultimate product obtained, it is possible to keep a strict 
watch on the efficient operation of the process. 

Sldng. — ^As the beets are discharged from tfie weigher they 
fall by chutes into two slicing machines which produce the 
V-shaped shreds of beet known as “ cossettes.” The cossettes 
are produced by the action of knives set on revolving discs, 
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each. Iniife iiaraig a sharpened edge of the shape and size 
required to produce the t3rpe and thickness of cossettes which 
may be desired. 

The beets have now been converted into a- form suitable 
for the first stage of sugar extraction — ^that of separating 
from the other substances in the root 'the sugar which is 
contained in the beet cells. 

Biffiision, — This separation or extraction is carried out at 
Poppletoii by a modern method knovni as '' coiitiiinoiis 
diffusion.’’ The diffusers, two in number, consist of long 
cylindrical metal tubes some 9|- ft. in diameter and about 
82 ft. ill length, inclined at an angle of 4 degrees to the 
horizontal Each diffuser is divided by partitions into 22 
chambers, in each of which a star wheel or paddle is mounted, 
the object of these wheels being to convey the cossettes by 
stages from the lower part of the diffuser to the highest 
ch@.mber, during which time a stream of water flowing in the 
opposite direction extracts sugar, as also other soluble 
substances, by a process of osmosis. 

The paddles in the individual chambers are mounted on a 
longitudinal shaft which is geared to a drive shaft outside the 
apparatus. Fresh water enters the twenty-second chamber of 
the diffuser and, passing by gravitj^ domi the apparatus, gathers 
an ever-increasing proportion of sugar from the cossettes 
travelling in the opposite direction. The exhausted pulp 
is thrown out into a scroll conveyor, by -which it eventually 
reaches the di’jdiig plant, and is converted into that convenient 
and very wholesome stock food Imown as dried beet 
pulp.” 

Before entering the drier, however, the exhausted cossettes 
are pressed to reduce the moisture content to about 80 per 
cent. The water pressed from these cossettes still contains a 
small amount of sugar in solution, and is therefore returned 
to the apparatus and re-enters the diffuser at one of the 
intermediate chambers, thus avoiding a certain loss of sugar. 

From the first chamber of the diffuser there is a continuous 
draw of juice, varying in quantity according to the density 
and sugar content. In this juice there is in suspension a certain 
amount of fine pulp and sand, which must he removed before 
the juice is subjected to the clarifying process. The raw 
diffusion juice, therefore, passes through a system of pulp 
catchers and separators and then passes into the measuring 
tanks. This affords a further opportunity of maintaining a 
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check, not only on the quantity of sugar passing through the 
factory, but also on the quality of juice being obtained. 

CarbonatiOE. — From the measuring tank, the raw Juice 
passes to the defecation or liming station, wFere a percentage 
of slaked lime, varying with the quality of beets being worked, 
is added to the liquor. The limed juice is then passed to the 
carbonation taiilvs, where the action of carbonic acid gas 
results in the purification of the juice, and the precipitation of 
the lime with the impurities entangled with it. This precipitate 
is then removed by passing the juice under pressure through 
filter presses of the plate and frame type. During the passage 
of the liquor through the mesh of the filter cloths, the hme 
mud is deposited in layers on the face of the cloths, whilst 
the filtered juice passes to the second stage of carbonation, 
w^here a second precipitation takes place and a further filtration 
results in the removal of more lime and impurities. 

SulpMtation. — Clarifying the juice is completed by a third 
stage of purification, where the action of sulphur dioxide gas 
(SOg) precipitates any remaining lime and impurities, and a 
final filtration gives what is known as purified thin juice.” 
By this time there has beeir obtained a liquor consisting 
approximately of 13 parts of dry substance and 87 parts of 
water. 

Evaporation. — The large percentage of water must now be 
removed by evaporation, and, for this purpose, quadruple-effect 
evaporators are employed. The thin juice enters the first body 
and is drawn from body to body by means of the high vacuum 
maintained in the fourth. The fall in pressure from one 
body to the next, which results from this process, permits 
boiling at a low^ temperature. Boiling of the juice in 
succeeding bodies is accomplished by means of the vapours 
given off from the boiling juice in the preceding body. So 
a gradual fall in the temperature takes place and the juice 
leaves the fourth body at a density of approximately 60 Brix., 
after having been concentrated with a comparatively small 
consumption of steam. 

Saturation. — This thick juice is thereafter passed through 
the '' blow-up tank,” where sulphur and steam precipitate 
additional lime compounds, these being finally removed by a 
last filtration through gravity filters. 

Crystallization. — ^The juice is now ready for crystallization, 
and is accordingly pumped to the pan-floor and enters the 
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large tanks which supply the Tacuum pans, of which there 
are five. Each of these pans is capable of boiling some 30,000 
pounds of refined sugar, the operation of the pans being a 
matter of some considerable skill and judgment. 

The demands of various markets call for crystals of different 
sizes, and, in the ease of the Poppleton factory, a very fine 
crystal requires to be produced. During the process of boiling 
the attendants vary the conditions of temperature, vacuum, 
etc., according to the progress of the crystal formation and 
the ultimate results desired, 

CeiitrifagatiOB» — ^When the boded mass of sugar and syrup 
has reached the desired stage, the '"masseciiite,'’ or 'hllmass'’ 
as it is called, is dropped from the bottom of the pan into a 
large vessel known as the strike mixer,’’ which feeds the 
centrifugal machines. 

The centrifugal machine consists of a di*um or basket 
revolvkig on a perpendicular shaft, having an outlet at the* 
bottom, and a periphery of finely perforated brass screen. 
The action of centrifuging or sjunning the sugar consists in 
admitting a certain quantity of ''fillmass” from the strike 
mixer, and then increasing the speed until the centrifugal 
basket is spinning at some 900 to 1,000 revolutions per 
minute, each machine being driven by an independent motor. 

As the mass of sugar and sjwup falls into the middle of the 
basket, centrifugal action causes the product to be thrown to 
the sides of the container, w-’here the syrup is able to pass 
through the minute holes of the brass screen. The sugar 
crystals are unable to pass through and therefore remain as 
a Hning on the inside of the basket. 

During the time that the sugar is revolving in the centrifugal 
machine it is w-ashed, first with wash syrup and then with 
fresh water. When the machine is stopped, a thick lining 
of wFite sugar, in a more or less hot and moist condition, 
adheres, to the inside of the basket. The syrup w^hicli has 
passed through the holes of the screen is run off into taiil?;s, 
and, according to quality, is re-introduced into the process at 
appropriate stages. 

A bell or outlet gate in the bottom of the centrifugal machine 
is then lifted and the '' lining ” of sugar is discharged by 
scraping it off the sides of the basket with wooden paddles. 
This moist white sugar is then conveyed by a travelling band 
underneath the' machine to a hopper, where it is picked up 
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by a bucket elevator and conveyed to the drier, where it is 
subjected in a rotating drum to a draught of hot aii’. During 
this process the sugar naturally" becomes hot. It is therefore 
passed from the drier or granulator to a drum of similar 
construction where the action of a draught of cold air reduces the 
temperature. The sugar then passes along shakers'’ which re- 
move the lumps. The lumps return to process for remelting, and 
the granulated sugar is deposited into the finished sugar bins. 

WeigMng and Sacking of Sugar- — The sugar is now ready 
for packing,?' and is weighed and sacked automatically, the 
filled sacks being sewui up a rapidly operating sewing 
machine. The sacks then pass into store and are ready for 
dispatch to buyers. 

■During the wdiole time, from the entr}^ of the beets into 
the factory to the final storage of the finished sugar, there is 
no interruption of the process, neither is the product at any 
stage touched by hand. 

Further Details of the Factory Installation and Working- — 
In addition to the macliinery and equipment directly employed 
in the various processes, there is a considerable accessory 
plant for the production of steam, power, lighting, etc. 

The steam requirements of the factory are furnished by 
four Babcock & Wilcox high-pressure boilers and ten Lancashire 
low-pressure boilers, whilst lighting and power are produced 
by a modern generating plant consisting of two Weir turbines 
connected with generators built by the English Electric 
Company and capable of a load of 1,200 KVA. 

The lime and carbonic acid gas used for the purification 
of the extracted juice are furnished by two vertical lime Mhis. 

The pressed pulp is dried in two large drum driers manu- 
factured by Messrs. Duncan Stewart & Co., Ltd., of Glasgow ; 
3,526 tons of this valuable material was produced by the 
Poppleton factory during the 1926-7 campaign. 

Li the production of sugar and pulp at this factory during 
the last campaign, nearly 14,000 tons of coal, 4,500 tons of 
limestone, over 560 tons of coke, and large quantities of sugar 
bags, pulp bags, filter cloth, sodium carbonate, sodium 
hydroxide, sulphur and many other supplies were used. There ' 
has thus been created a very considerable volume of new 
traffic on the lines of the railway companies concerned. 

For the 1927-8 campaign, over 11,000 acres of beet are under 
cultivation fonthe Poppleton factory, and there is every prospect, 
in this area, that both tonnage per acre and sugar content wiE 
show a marked improvement on the results of last year. 

2q 
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HERBAGE SEED PRODUCTION IN NEW 
ZEALAND : 

V.— SPECIES OF LESSER IMPORTANCE AND 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AS AFFECTING 
THE BRITISH FARMER 

Professor R. G. Staplbbow, M.A., 

IF elsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, 

Iint this concluding article it is proposed to give brief 
particulars about Chewing’s fescue, brown top {Agrostis 
vulgaris) and the bird’s-foot trefoils, and, finally, to draw 
certain broad conclusions from the evidence brought forward 
in the series as a whole, affecting the attitude which it might 
be desirable for the British farmer to cultivate in relation to 
the whole question of the production of herbage seeds. 

Chewing’s Fescue. — ^For a number of years this species has 
been fairly extensively harvested for seed in New Zealand. 
Since 1914, the area devoted to seed production has varied 
from about 3,000 to 6,000 acres. In 1924-25, the total output 
amounted to 560 tons — ^most of this being exported to the 
United States of America and Canada for lawn and golf-course 
purposes, the seed also being used to some extent for similar 
purposes in Europe. The great bulk of the seed is produced 
in the Mossbuiii district of Southland, the yield varying from 
about 200 to 350 lb. per acre. 

Chewing’s fescue has been classified by Bruce Levy* as a 
species proper to land of the lower and lowest fertility classes ; 
on such habitats it grows in remarkably pure association, and 
consequently the seed crops are often practically free from 
weed seeds of all kinds. 

The production of seed in the Mossburn district constitutes 
the primary feature of the farming practice. The soil is poor 
and excessively stony, and will not long carry rye-grass and 
clover. The usual procedure is to sow Chewing’s fescue with 
perennial rye-grass and red clover, which provides a two-years’ 
pasturage and then leaves the fescue in almost sole possession. 
A seed crop of fescue is taken in the third year, when the ley 
is alternately grazed and harvested for seed for two to four 
subsequent years. 

At this stage the turf becomes sod-bound and unproductive. 
Rejuvenation is then frequently effected by ploughing in 

See Levy, E. Brace : “The Grasslands of New Zealand : Vrelk^i^y 
Ecological Classification of Species,” New Zealand Journ. Aaric,, 
VoL XXX, No. 6, June, 1925. 
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narrow furrows . The fescue makes surprisingly vigorous growth 
in the furrows, and after a harrov-ing the following spring gives 
a heavy crop of seed. A further seed crop may be taken the 
second year after this rejuvenation. The paddock will then 
be reploughed and sown with a crop of turnips ; and this is 
followed again by soving a simple mixture including about 
4 lb. of Chewing’s fescue. This constitutes the type of rotation 
practised in the Mossburn district, and affords an interesting 
example of a system of farming based on seed production. 
The crop is cut with the self-binder and thrashed out of stock, 
usually standing in the field for not less than tw^o weeks. 

Chewing’s fescue is one of those species of which the 
germination is prone to fall during ocean transit and prolonged 
storage. This characteristic is now under detailed study in 
New Zealand, with the result that it has been possible to make 
definite recommendations to the growers as to improved 
practices relative to the harvesting of the seed crop.^ 

Trials at Aberystwyth have shown that, from an agricultural 
point of view, Chewing’s fescue is altogether more productive 
than the ordinary hard fescue of commerce, but it is not as 
winter green or as high-yielding as many of the indigenous 
(British) strains of red fescue under study. In common with 
the generality of fine-leaved fescues, Chewing’s fescue in a 
mixed sward is not particularly palatable to stock, and only 
exceptionally can be regarded as a desirable ingredient in 
seeds mixtures for use in this country. 

Brown Top (Agrostis Vulgaris) —Since the war there has 
been a ready demand for the seed of this species in the United 
States for lawn and putting-green purposes. The seed is 
chiefly harvested from the northern gum lands of Auckland, 
and the annual production now amounts to upwards of 30 tons. 
Bruce Levy has classified brown top as a species not proper 
to the lands of lowest fertility, but chiefly to those of moderately 
low and low fertility, and in connexion with his investigations 
on the formation of grassland in relation to habitat conditions, 
considers that a case can be made for the inclusion of brown 
top in mixtures for some of the low fertility conditions, so 
that this is a species for which there is likely to be a certain 
agricultural demand in the Dominion over and above the 


^ For more detailed particulam as to seed production of Chewing’s 
fescue and as to conditions influencing the viability and vitality of 
the seed, see Foy, Nelson R. : “ Chewing’s Fescue,” New Zealand 
Journ. Agric,, Vol. XXXI, No. 6, December, 1925. 
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iiorniai export for lawn purposes. Seed production turns on 
the fact that land of the lowest fertility classj dominated by 
Danthonia semiannularis, has by top dressing with super- 
phosphate been improved up to the standard of brown, top, 
which has now largely taken possession of such improved areas. 
The usual pre-treatment to obtaining a seed crop is either to 
disc heavily such grasslands or to plough into shallow furrows 
as is adopted with Chewing’s fescue. 

After such treatment, brown top makes rapid growth and 
throws up an abundance of flowering stalks. The paddocks 
are shut up in September and harvested in February. The 
stand is treated as if it were a normal hay crop, but is handled 
as little as possible ; the produce is drawn by sweepers to the 
stack and later thrashed from the stack. A rejuvenated field 
may yield as much as 200 lb. of seed per acre. 

The Bird^S“Foot Trefoils {Lotus spp.).— In New Zealand, two 
species of bird’s-foot trefoil are of very considerable value, 
particular! on the heavier lands. These are the annual Lotus 
Mspidns and the perennial Lotus major, and there is now a 
considerable local demand for the seed of each species, both 
being harvested to an increasing extent on the northern gum 
lands. 

The Agricultural Usefulness of Lotus Major, — It is not 
probable that Lotus hispidus has any potential usefulness in 
this country, but the evidence coming under the present 
-writer’s notice in both New Zealand and Tasmania leads him 
to believe that Lotus major has a very decided potential value 
as a herbage seed for special purposes in Britain, It has been 
used with great success on marsh land and on heavy land 
subjected to high amiual rainfall in the two countries above 
mentioned, both when sovm on existing vegetation and on 
marsh and sv'amp land that has been partially drained and 
ploughed. It has the ability of minghiig well with rushes and 
other coarse herbs, and thus encourages stock in their eagerness 
for the Lotus to graze the former plants to some extent. 
By its straggling growth, the Lotus tends to prevent closely 
grazed marshy swards becoming too open, a condition very 
favourable to the spread of rushes, and is thus, under proper 
management, an important ingredient in the sward unfavour- 
able to rush domination. When Lotus major is itself a dominant 
element in the herbage, it is freely grazed by stock, and they 
appear to thrive exceedingly well on a ration consisting 
predominantly of this species. 
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Experimeiits are now being initiated at Aberystwyth to test 
this species under very similar conditions to those in which 
it has proved so successful in the other hemisphere, and if at 
all comparable results are obtained it wdll be fortunate for the 
British farmer that stocks of seed are likely to become available. 
At present the seed is both expensive and difficult to obtain 
ill quantity. 

Seed Production. — The methods of seed production adopted 
are in effect the same for both Lotus Idspidus and L. major, 
and are simplicity itself. Seed production follows after that 
of bromi top on the same fields. Such a sward, when it has 
commenced to run out, will be heavily top-dressed and heavily 
disced, following wffiich a great mat of self-established Lotus 
will come into evidence. Experience and local knowledge 
readily indicate the condition of swards most favourable to 
the production of Lotus seed. 

Another method is to plough or to disc sufficiently heavily and 
to sow a crop of oats, when Lotus will a^ipear in profusion in 
the stubble. The fields would be shut up in October and the 
harvest taken in January. As with brown top, the stand is 
treated rather as a hay than a seed crop. It is cut with the 
ordinary reaper, left to lie out for only a few days and then 
swept to the stack, and is thrashed after about six weeks 
in stack. An ordinary mill thrashes effectually, a clover huller 
not being necessary. The seed sheds freely and, consequently, 
the crop is handled as little as possible. 

In the main, Lotus major dominates the heavier, wetter 
fields, and L. Mspidus those of a relatively lighter nature ; 
in practice, however, the seed as harvested generally represents 
both species, the one or other being very much the more 
abundant off any particular field. 

Grassland Eejnwenation. — The methods adopted relative to 
the production of seed of the bird's-foot trefoils, brown top 
and Chewing’s fescue are of interest as showdng the effects 
that can be produced by drastic methods of mechanical 
treatment of grassland accompanied by top dressing. These 
treatments, of course, favour the abundant germination of 
such seed as is in the ground, w^Mle the cultivations also favour 
the more rapid growth of the plants left in situ. Drastic 
rejuvenation has been tested but little in this country, since 
the mechanical treatments adopted have seldom been drastic 
in the sense used in connexion with the methods of seed 
production described above. It would seem probable that white 
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clover seed prodiictioii, no less than Lotus seed production, 
could be assisted by a well-conceived if drastic rejuvenation 
of swards by mechanical means. These New Zealand practices 
therefore deserve the attention equally of those concerned 
with the improvement of grassland and of those interested 
in the question of the production of herbage seeds in this 
country. 

General Conclusions as Affecting the British Farmer.— The 
influence of seed production on the agricultural development 
of New Zealand is a matter \vhich should not be overlooked 
by the farmers of this country at a time when any means of 
adding to the cash earning resources of the farm so emphatically 
need to be explored. 

Seed production has had a definitely pioneering influence 
in New Zealand, It is probably not too much to say that the 
clearing of the bush in the Akaroa district has been effected 
almost entirely by the earning power of cocksfoot seed, and 
thus we now have in that district a thriving dairy industry on 
land where the production of cocksfoot seed was the original 
stimulus for clearing, and where consequently a cash commodity 
was produced almost immediately. Chewing’s fescue, equally, 
has been responsible for making profitable farming possible on 
land that, but for the seed crop, would have the poorest prospect 
of earning power. 

To-day, brown top and the bird’s-foot trefoils appear likely 
to become very important factors in the successful opening up 
of the heavy northern gum lands — the profitable harvesting 
of the seed of these species making just all the difference to 
the balance sheet of those farmers who have taken the matter 
up, and constituting an important transitional stage towards 
the final improvement of these areas to the standard rather 
of white clover and of rye-grass than of brovm top and the 
bird's-foot trefoils. In a similar manner, the large cheques 
received by Marlborough farmers for lucerne seed is reacting 
on the farming productivity of that district, has undoubtedly 
given a stimulus to the more abundant use of superphosphate, 
and has generally operated in the direction of higher and 
better farming. 

The fat lamb industry in the South Island, moreover, owes 
not a little to the fact that it fits in admirably with the produc- 
tion of seed of rye-grass and red clover, these supplementary 
sources of revenue, like all supplementary production in farm 
practice, reacting decisively on the profitableness of the 
enterprise as a whole. 
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As emphasized iii a previous article, it is perfectly true, 
speaking generally, that the climate of New Zealand is more 
favourable to seed production than that of this country. As 
a set-off to the effect of climate, it must, however, he realized 
that the agricultural usefulness of a particular parcel of seed 
is not only influenced by the quality of the seed as such, but 
to a very large extent also by the strain which, that parcel 
represents. This is on all hands appreciated in the case of 
wild white clover, and is every day more fully realized in 
respect of red clover, and particularly .of the late-flowering 
strains — the home-produced strains being far more productive 
and persistent than the foreign. The results recently obtained 
with perennial rye-grass, cleaned from wdld white clover, and 
thus taken from old swards, are no less suggestive, while the 
experiments now in progress at Aberystwyth and elsewhere, 
with strains of indigenous cocksfoot, timothy and other 
grasses are equally informing. The whole trend of recent 
evidence should, therefore, serve as a stimulus to the British 
farmer to approach self support in the matter of his herbage 
seeds. 

It is evident, however, that specialization is needed — ^that 
strain must be put in the forefront, and that methods of 
harvesting and handling must be closely studied in order to 
counteract, as far as may be possible, the effects of adverse 
weather conditions. Herbage seed production has the great 
merit that it is always supplementary ; consequently if the 
crop fails the sward remains and has its independent use. 

There would seem to be three main directions in which the 
British farmer could extend the scope of his activities in this 
direction: (1) Growing considerably more late-flowering red 
clover, each farmer always concentrating on a well-authenticated 
strain and never on any account once growing a foreign 
strain; (2) by growing “once-grown” wild white clover, 
care always being taken to sow the seed-producing leys with 
“ old sward ” white from a well-authenticated source ; (3) by, 
to a greater extent, harvesting seed from the very best of the 
old swards in the country. It is possible that by the adoption 
of such a measure the farmer would, to some extent, be helped 
over the difficulties in which he now finds himself- There is 
no reason to suppose that the occasional “ putting up ” to 
seed of a fatting pasture, if followed by manuring and a long 
term of heavy grazing, would necessarily seriously harm that 
pasture ; a modification in subsequent management can 
always be made to counterbalance an occasional departure 
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from normal practice. Such fields should not be put up for 
seed for too long a period — ^heavy crops of seed not being looked 
for. The proved value of wild white clover and of indigenous 
strains of rye-grass, cocksfoot and other species does seem to 
indicate, however, that the '' stripping ” of high-grade pastures 
on the basis of a long rotation carried over the whole of the 
grass farm does perhaps afford to our graziers a possible means 
of acquiring supplementary revenue from their holdings. 

In this connexion it is much to be desired that arrangements 
should be made to hold a demonstration in this country of 
some of the leading makes of '' strippers,’’ largely used in 
the Dominions ; and that exhaustive experiments should be 
undertaken to estimate the influence of taking a periodic 
seed crop on the subsequent behaviour of the pasture, and 
the best means of counterbalancing any evil effects that may 
be shown to result. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps appropriate to remark that the 
influence of the plant breeder wiU soon be felt— economically 
felt — ^in relation to herbage plants. It will be for the British 
farmer to ask himself whether he desires, despite the limitations 
of the climate under which he necessarily operates, to take 
any part in the growing on ” of these pedigree strains under 
proper supervision for the purpose of making available adequate 
supplies of such as eventualij^ prove to be of the highest value 
and importance. 

:}! lijt ^ ^ 1:4: 

THE EFFECT OF IRRADIATION AND COD 
LIVER OIL UPON POULTRY 

Ebic W. Meecbb (Horticultural and Po:dtry Instructor), 

F. H. W. P, Tozeb, M.B., M.R.C.P, (Assistant Medical Officer), 
Beths arid Bucks Joint Sanatorium. 

The results of a large amount of research work have already 
been published concerning the value of cod-liver oil and of 
ultra-violet irradiation for poultry. Some of this work indicates 
that these factors have, under experimental conditions at least, 
a beneficial influence.'^ It seemed desirable, therefore, to carry 
out further tests to determine whether such treatment had 
any practical value for hens kept in the vinter months with 
free access to open air, sunlight, green food and grass ; and 
experiments were carried out at the Berks and Bucks Joint' 

Steenbock and others. Journal of Biological Chemistry. 
WM, 65 , 679 . 
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Sanatorium, Peppard Common, by permission of tlie Committee 
and Dr. Carling, tlie Medical Superintendent. A poultry farm 
is run at tMs sanatorium, producing some 36,000 eggs a j^ear. 

Arrangements of tlie Experiments. — The procedure adopted 
in these experiments was laid down by Prof. Leonard Hill and 
Mr. T. A. Webster, of the National Institute for Medical 
Research, who inspected the pens and all the arraiigemerits 
that had been made before the experiments commenced, and 
also at intervals during their progress. Six pens were used, 
each containing six Rhode Island Red hens in their second 
laying season, together with a male bird. All these birds had 
been trap-nested in their pullet year and had yielded between 
170 and 190 eggs each. The birds were carefully picked from 
the main flock, every effort being made to secure birds as 
much alike in every particular as possible. Each lot was 
separately housed, and had access by day to a grass run of 
about one-eighth of an acre, under fruit trees. The houses 
were 7 ft. x 6 ft. X 7 ft., and afforded each bird 6 sq. ft. of 
floor space and 42 cub. ft. of air space. There was a dropping 
board and perch at the back of each house, a foot of 
on the floor, and the nest boxes were raised in order to give 
full floor space for scratching. There was a window at each 
end of the house, and the front was boarded half-way up 
and the remainder wire-netted. 

Feeding. — The food given was of good quality, but of a non- 
forcing character, and consisted of 2 oz. of mixed meal and 
2 oz. of com per bird per day. The soft food consisted of the 


following, all parts by weight : — 


Toppings . . 

5 parts 

Sussex ground oats 

1 part 

Uveco poultry food 

1 ,, 

Maize meal 

1 ,, 

Pish meal . . 

i 

The fish meal was discontinued after 

the first fortnight in 


order to give a ration of less antirachitic vitamin content. 

The com consisted of equal parts wheat and crushed maize. 
Greenstuff, chiefly cabbage, was given ud lib. No house scraps 
of any kind were given. 

Treatment. — ^The pens were treated as follows : — 

No. 1. Control pen. 

No. 2. Treatment as No. 1, but received 5 ec. fresh, untreated 
cod-liver oil mixed with the soft food. The oil was 
high-grade Newfoundland product, known to be actively 
antiraohitic- 

No. 3. Treatment as No. 1, except that part of the toppings, 
before being mixed with remainder of meal, was exposed 
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to tlie rays of a mercury vapour lamp for 15 minutes 
at 9 in. distance. 

Ho. 4 received 6 cc, of olive oil containing freshly irradiated 
cholesterol added to the soft food. The cholesterol was 
exposed in thin layer for half an hour at a distance of 
1 ft. to the rays of a mercury vapour lamp. To each 
fowl was given 25 mgm. of irradiated cholesterol per 
diem. The irradiation and preparation of the cholesterol 
was carried out by Mr. T. A. Webster and the Hational 
Institute for Medical Heseareh. 

Ho. 5. The birds were exposed for 15 minutes each day to the 
rays of a mercury vapour lamp. 

Tile lamp used for No. 5 pen and also that for treating the 
food of No. 3 pen was a 100 volt 5-anipere direct current type. 
This lamp, after three months’ use, faded Webster and HilFs 
standard acetone-blue solution 5 units of the scale in 1 hour at 
9 in. distance ; one unit approximately equals twice an 
er 3 rthema-producing dose. It was suspended from the roof of 
the house in such a manner that it could be raised or lowered 
as desired. 

As soon as the birds went on the perch in the evening, those 
in No. 5 pens were irradiated for 15 minutes at a distance of 
from 18 to 24 in. The birds took practically no notice of the 
light. The control of the lamp was in the hands of the Assistant 
Medical OflScer of the Sanatorium, Dr. Paul Tozer. 

Results and Conclusions. — ^The experiment was carried on 
for 11 weeks, from January 14 to March 31, 1926. The number 
of eggs laid by the various pens was as follows : — 


No, 1. Control . . . . . . . . 259 

Ho. 2. Cod-liver oil . . . . . . 237 

Ho, 3. Radiated food . . . . . , 232 

Ho, 4. Radiated cholesterol . . . . 221 

Ho. 5. Bii'ds irradiated . . . . . . 211 


All the eggs laid were up to the 2 oz. standard except six 
small eggs, containing no yolk, laid by pen No. 5. 

A few hens became broody, one each from pens 1, 2 and 4, 
and two each from pens 3 and 5, but three days in the broody 
coop were sufficient to cure this. The health of the whole of 
the birds remained excellent throughout, and no ulceration of 
the combs or wattles occurred among the birds treated with 
the lamp. The average daily reading taken with the acetone- 
blue gauge out of doors at Peppard was for January, 1 for 
February and nearly 3 for March. 

Cmclusion , — ^Poultry farmers who keep their birds under 
proper healthy, open-air conditions with suitable rations and 
plenty of greenstuff, will not benefit by feeding cod-liver oil 
or by irradiating either their fowls or the feed. 
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STRAWBERRY INVESTIGATIONS AT 
LONG ASHTON— 

E. Bai^l, M.A., Dip. Hort. (Cantab), Research Pomologist ; 

C. E. T. Mann, B.Sg., M.Sc. (London), Research Plant 
Physiologist ; and 

L. N. Stanilanb, A.R.C.Sc., D.I.C., Advisory Entomologist ; 
University of Bristol Agricultural and Horticultural Research 
Station, Long Ashton. 

Investigations on Varietal Strains in Relation to Vigour and 
Other Characters, — ^At the outset, it is essential that some 
explanation be given of the term "‘strain'’ in the sense in 
which it is used throughout this paper. The term has been 
adopted here advisedly since it is in general use among 
growers, but the wTiters wish to make it perfectly clear that 
the word is not employed in its true genetical significance. 
The importance of having a good strain or stock of plants 
has been recognized by many growers. They regard a good 
“ strain ” as a stock of plants which is vigorous, crops well 
and is true to name ; conversely, a bad strain ” as a 
stock of weak plants which bears inferior crops. Notable 
differences of this sort clearly exist. Owing to the importance 
attached by the growers themselves to '"strain/’ the real 
significance of such differences between one set of plants and 
another requires elucidation, Einowledge on this point may 
supply the answer to the question as to what extent and by 
what means, existing poor strains can be improved and 
maintained at the improved standard. To this end experiments 
are being carried out at Long Ashton (7, 13). Although the 
final stage has not yet been reached, reference to this section 
of the work is advisable here, since certain conclusions which 
can already be drawm have a direct bearing on some of the 
practical difficulties of the strawberry grower. 

In these investigations, a number of " strains,” exhibiting 
considerable variation in vigour and obtained from different 
sources, are being grown side by side imder exactly the same 
conditions for a number of generations, in order to ascertain 
whether eventually the differences in vigour and other features 
will disappear. Should this happen it would appear probable 
that differences between one strain and another are due to 
environmental conditions, soil, climate and cultivation, 
and not to genetical differences. At the commencement of the 

* The first part of this paper appeared in this .Journal for Septem'ser, 
1927, pp. 497-510, . 
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test the difference between tbe best and tbe poorest strain as 
revealed by crop weights was considerable. Interesting facts, 
referred to below, are tbe varying degrees to which these 
strains are affected with “ red plant/’ and the maintenance 
of this difference over a number of generations. 

The effect of the selection of parent and of rnimer on the 
3 ?ield obtained is being investigated experimentally. E/imners 
have been selected (a) by grading and (6) by restricting the 
number made by the parent plant. So far the most out- 
standing resnlt has been obtained by the restriction of the num- 
ber of runners formed. In one ease an unlimited number of 
runners were allowed to root, as is often the commercial 
practice, while in the other only the first three ranners were 
allowed to root. The difference between the resulting crops was 
very marked. 

In a further experiment some parent strawberry plants were 
selected as exhibiting (a) differences in vigour, (6) blindness ” 
or absence of blossom, and (c) differences in proportion of 
blossom to foliage. Runners were layered from these parents 
and the runners from each parent were kept separate, i.e., 
pedigree plants were raised. In some cases only a restricted 
number of runners were allowed to root, whilst in others an 
unlimited number were taken. It was thus possible to deter- 
mine whether the restriction of the number of runners formed 
had any effect, and whether a correlation could be found 
betwreen the vigour, habit, etc., of the parent plant and its 
progeny. In this experiment it was found that vigorous parents 
gave more vigorous progeny than did weaker ones. It need not 
necessarily be concluded from this that there is any difference 
in genetical composition between the weak and vigorous 
parents. The restriction of the number of runners formed had 
a marked effect, the vigour of the progeny being considerably 
enhanced. On the other hand no correlation was found between 
the proportion of blossom to foliage in parent and progeny, or 
between blindness ” in parent and in progeny. In the latter 
case blindness ” due to ‘‘ red plant ” is not included. Further 
experiments are in hand ; these are not yet sufficiently advanced 
to call for description here. 

The points which have come out so far and which have a 
practical bearing are : — 

(1) The correlation between the vigour of parent and j>rogen 5 ^. 

(2) The effect of the restriction of the number of runners formed. 

These two facts point to the value of the selection of both 
parent and runner. In practice the parents can be selected by 
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tlie eEminatioii of tke weak and diseased plants^ and the rnmiers 
by grading dr by the restriction of the nninber formed. The 
latter means has, of course, the greater effect. The nninber of 
weak and diseased plants in many commercial stocks is often 
large ; here selection would be of great value in improving the 
strains by gradually increasing the proportion of vigorous and 
healthy plants. In some cases commercial stocks are so bad, 
the plants being mainly weak and diseased, that time would be 
saved by obtaining a fresh supply of more vigorous plants and 
commencing selection on this. 

At the present very low prices often paid for strawberry 
runners it is useless to expect to obtain well selected material. 
The grower should be prepared to pay a considerably higher 
price for carefully selected material from which all diseased, 
weak and rogue ’’ plants have been eliminated : if he will do 
so, he will he more than compensated by the greater yield of 
fruit obtained. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that selection by itself 
will not necessarily improve the yield in aU cases. Other 
factors must he considered, such as the soil and cultural con- 
ditions. The best strain may fail under adverse conditions of 
soil or cultivation. It may, however, be confidently asserted that 
the selection of parent plants and runners is one of the most 
important means of increasing or maintaining the 3deld of 
fruit. 

In conclusion, it is strongly emphasized that successful 
strawberry growing depends to a great extent on the quality of 
the strain”, and that efforts to control disease or to improve 
cultural conditions will not meet with full success unless the 
strain ” is maintained in a vigorous state. 

Strawberry Diseases.’^ — ^It has already been shown* 

that waterlogging, improper cultural treatment and other causes 
can produce plants of a low order of vigour and abnormal in 
type. In extreme cases death may result, although no specific 
organism need necessarily be connected with the diseased ” 
condition. In the present section certain other forms of 
strawberry '' disease ” which have been investigated are 
considered, i.e. : — 

(а) “ Red Plant.*’ 

(б) Strawberry Aphis. 

(c) Other types of Abnormal Strawberry Plants. 

(a) Rei — ^The disease affecting strawberry plants, 

known as red plant,” '^red leg” or “red leaf,” has been' 

^ Part I of this article, this JoumsTAn, Sept., 1927- p, 606. 
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Imown for a number of years. The symptoms were fully 
described in 1924 by Ballard and Peren. It was probably first 
reported in the Tamar Valley and Cheddar Valley districts, and 
at the present day it is in those districts that the disease still 
causes most concern. Red plant ” can, however, be found in 
most strawberry districts and a number of commercial varieties 
have been affected. 

The Symptoms . — brief description of the symptoms by 
which '' red plant ’’ may be recognized in the spring is given 
here, since it is at that period of the year that the symptoms 
are most pronounced. At the outset, it should be stated that 
an affected plant may bear both healthy and normal crowns, 
i.e., the whole plant is not always affected. The outstanding 
symptoms are the absence or extreme weakness of the blossom 
and the deformity of the young foliage (Figs. 17 and 18). In 
some cases reduced flower trusses are found, the inflorescence 
only bearing two or three flowers, parts of which may be 
abortive. Where there is apparently complete blindness ’’ the 
rudiments of an inflorescence can always be found in the axils 
of some of the leaves (Fig. 20).* The characters of the 
malformed leaves are as follows: The petiole and laminaf 
are much reduced in size, the lamina or leaf blade 
being always small in proportion to the length of the 
leaf stalk. The leaf stalk tapers, or narrows in width, 
towards the leaf blade and is much less hairy than that 
of a healthy plant, sometimes being entirely devoid of hairs. 
The leaf blade in addition to being much reduced in size is very- 
irregular in shape and of-feen much crumpled. Some varieties, 
‘' Royal Sovereign,” exhibit an intense red coloration of 
these deformed and reduced leaves, but others, e,g., “ Sir J. 
Paxton,” do not show this characteristic. 

There is no evidence that the “ disease ” can be attributed 
to the condition of the root system. Ail ‘‘ red plants ” which 
have been examined have had apparently healthy and normal 
root, systems which have been proportionate in size to the 
amount of shoot growth (Fig. 17). 

“ Cauliflower ” Disease . — Ballard and Peren suggested that 
there is a correlation between “ red plant ” and “ cauliflower 
disease,” as they found a constant overlapping of symptoms. 
The symptoms of a typical “ cauliflower ” plant are as follows : 
The leaves and flowers are extremely deformed and fasciated, 

* In the same Plate the flower truss of a normal plant is figured for 
' comparison Fig.2L 

tF©tio!e=leaf stalk. Lamina —the expanded part of the leaf. 
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the whole plant when flowers are present resembling a small 
cauliflower (Fig. 19). Hence the name. A detailed description 
of the S5niiptoms can be found in the Journal of Pomology, 
voL iii, p. 142. 

The Relation of the Eelworm {Aphelenchus fragariae) to 
'' Red Plant '' and '' Cauliflower Disease '' of Strawberfies , — 
Aphelenchus fragariae has for some years been accepted as the 
causal organism of '' Cauliflower Disease ” of strawberries, but 
no infection experiments have ever demonstrated this conclu- 
sively and the view is really based upon the presence of this 
eelworm in the affected parts of the plants. Ballard and Peren 
found confirmation of their suggestion of the correlation 
of '' Cauliflower Disease ’’ and Red Plant ’’ by their discovery 
of ApheUnchus fragariae at the growing points of crowns show- 
ing '' red plant ” symptoms, and put forward the view that 
both these abnormal forms were the result of attack hy this 
eelworm (1). 

Further work has confirmed the fact that A. fragariae is 
found in large numbers in '' red ’’ and cauliflower plants, 
but one of the present writers also found it in fair numbers in 
normal plants in the region of the leaf bases (3). An un- 
successful attempt was made to carry out an infection experi- 
ment (6). The principal difficulty experienced was in obtaining 
the plants required for the test free from Aphelenchus at the 
outset. The presence of A. fragariae in the soil was investigated 
at the same time, and the results showed that of the total 
number of eelworm collected from the soil, only 5 per cent, 
were A . fragariae. 

It is therefore evident that A. fragariae can be present on 
the plants without causing disease s 3 ?inptoms. While it does 
not follow that this fact implies that this species is not the 
causal organism of these malformations, on the other hand it 
must not be overlooked that the evidence in support of the 
view that it is the causal organism is so far purely circum- 
stantial and needs to be supported hy positive results from 
infection experiments before it can be stated with certainty 
thdbtAphenlenchusfTCigariaehth.e cause of either cauliflower ’’ 
or red plant.” 

Propagation. — ^The question whether a runner taken from a 
'' red plant ” will also itself he a red plant ” is of considerable 
importance in practice. If this occurs, drastic roguing before 
attempting to propagate from a stock of plants is extremely 
desirable. 
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In one experiment the intensity with which the '' disease 
occurred in several '' strains ’’ for a number of generations was 
remarkably consistent. In other words, a strain which was most 
seriously affected in the first generation was also the most 
badly affected in the second and third. This view, that the 
disease is carried over from one generation to another when no 
attempt at roguing is made, is also confirmed by other obser- 
vations in the field. Some growers at the present time success- 
fully control “ red plant ’’ by means of careful roguing, affected 
plants always being removed as soon as they are recognized. 
The best time for tliis operation is during the months of April 
and May, since the symptoms are at that time most clearly 
observed, the '"red plants/' as stated above, being then recog- 
nizable by the absence of blossom and by the reduced and 
deformed leaves, the latter in the case of certain varieties 
being heavily suffused with a purplish red coloration. 

At present it may be said that there is strong circumstantial 
evidence that the '' disease " can he controlled by roguing (12). 
Some “strains" are more seriously affected than others. 

(6) Strawberry Aphis. — Several species of aphis are found 
on the strawberry plant, hut it is the species known as Oapito- 
phoTus fragariae, Theob., which is found to be causing a definite 
type of “ small leaf " plant. 

The aphis was first described by Theobald, in 1912, from 
specimens sent in from strawberry plants in a greenhouse in 
Sussex. The insect is small and pale yellowish-green in colour, 
and is therefore difficult to distinguish on the under-surface of a 
strawberry leaf w^hich has a similar colour. G. fragariae is 
distinguishable from other species of aphides found on the 
strawberry by the presence of small Imobbed hairs. 

Life History. — 'No egg stage has so far been found. The aphides 
may he seen all the jrear round, and reproduce entirely by 
means of living young. In winter the aphides feed very little, 
and then principally on the older leaves, reproduction being 
very slow. In spring the rate of reproduction increases very 
considerably, and the aphides feed on the young developing 
leaves (Fig- 25). Winged aphides, also giving rise to living 
asexual young, are produced throughout the year, hut never 
in very large numbers. There is a tendency for winged forms to 
he produced more freely in late summer and early autumn, 

The Effects of an Attack . — ^The typical aphis-infested 
plant has a very characteristic flattened appearance, with small 
crinkled and cupped leaves, yellowdsh-green in colour and with 
yellow edges. The leaf -stalks are short and fleshy. The number 







Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 

Fig. 20. — A “ red plant ” crown showing an abortive blossom truss. Some lea\X‘S liave 
been removed to expose it to view. 

Fig. 21. — A normally developed flower truss photographed at the same date for 
comparisor with Fro. 20. 



Fig. 22. — Two maiden plants of the variety “ Royal vSovereign ” potted August, 1925. 
The plant on the left was infected with Strawberry Aphis, the right-hand plant bidng 
kept free from Aphis. The photogi-aph show^s the result of three months’ infestation 
under greenhouse conditions. 






Fig. 23. — A later stage of an ax^his-infected x^lant (Royal Sovereign) 
illustrating tlie results of aidns attack. 


Fig. 24. — Showing the effect of dipping an aphis-infected loumer in 
nicotine and soap solution. It will be seen that the foliage formed 
before dixiping is small and defomied, and that foliage foimed 
after dix3])ing is normal in shape, but below normal in size (three 








-This photograiili shows the Strawberry Aphis (Capitophoriis fragarlae) feeding on the develop 

petioles of a young strawberiy plant. 
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of crowns is greater than in a healthy plant of the same age 
(Mgs. 22 and 23). The root system is normally in proportion 
to the shoot growth, and, as the latter is small, the root system 
is generally inferior. The root system is therefore, by reason of 
the excessive number of crowns, very inadequate. The size 
of the root system, as compared with the shoot growth, depends 
largely on the stage at which the plant becomes infested. 

Runners from aphis-infested plants usually become them- 
selves infested at an early stage of development. The aphides 
walk along the runner stolon and, reaching the runner plants, 
suck the sap of the young developing leaves. The leaf does not 
expand normally and a typical yellowish-green cupped and 
crinkled leaf is produced. Later, the leaf becomes yellow-edged. 
As soon as the leaf has expanded as much as possible, the aphides 
walk down the leaf-stalk and attack the next developing leaf. 
Owing to the continued sucking the successive leaves become 
smaller and smaller, more crinkled and cupped, with progressive 
shortening of the leaf-stalks. This severe check to the crown 
leads to an abnormally early production of lateral crowns by the 
plant. 

In the spring of the second year in the life of the plant the 
process is repeated. Plants in their second year may have a 
very large number of crowns. Aphis-infested plants are seldom 
blind, and, in fact, usually have rather numerous weak 
blossoms. The fruit is small and frequently deformed. 

Variety and Strain in Relation to Attachs of Strawberry Aphis. 
— Prom observations made at Long Ashton and in various 
strawberry districts, it is clear that different varieties vary 
greatly in their susceptibility to strawberry aphis. Con- 
sidering varieties without reference to the question of strain in 
the respective cases, Madame Kooi,'^ Laxtoman and 

Royal Sovereign ” suffer most severely. Stirling Castle/' 
“Sir Joseph Paxton" and “President" are a little less 
susceptible, whilst “ Bedford Champion," “ MacMahon " and 
“ Ruskin " show distinct resistance. “ Marshal Poch," 
“ Sturton Cross," “ Lord Overton " and “ Aberdeen Standard " 
exhibit a high degree of resistance. The French variety known 
as “ Tardive de Leopold " has so far shown itself immune, 
although it was planted amongst “ Royal Sovereign " heavily 
infested with aphis and showing the symptoms of the attack to a 
marked degree. 

The importance of strain in relation to aphis attack cannot 
be over-estimated. Different strains of a' susceptible variety 
exhibit varying ^ degrees of susceptibility to aphis attack. A 

2 B 
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plant of a resistant strain, even if fairly heavily infested with, 
aphis, often remains free from S3rmptoms until after the 
cropping period, w^heii the symptoms often appear. The effects 
of aphis are seen sooner and more markedly after cropping 
when a large amount of fruit is borne. Strain* in relation to 
strawberry aphis would seem to be largely a question of the 
vigour of the shoot grow^th. Where the shoot growth is vigorous 
the developing leaves expand before the aphides have damaged 
them sufficiently to cause marked deformity. During the fruit- 
ing period the shoot growth is slow and the plants ''go off 
rapidlj^. 

The Control of StraiDberry Aphis, — ^The work, so far as it has 
already proceeded, appears to Justify the following re- 
commendation for the control of the pest. 

Only clean runners free from all symptoms of aphis attack 
should be planted, and such runners should be taken only from 
healthy plants. Before planting, all runners should be dipped 
in nicotine made up to the following formula : — 

Nicotine (98 per cent.) | oz. 

Water . . . . . . 10 gal. 

Soap . . . . . . Sufficient to produce a lather, so as to ensure 

that the solution will wet thoroughly. 

The rminers may be dipped entirely in the solution, or the 
'' tops only immersed, in which case any soil round the roots 
need not be disturbed. The runners need only remain in the 
solution sufficiently long to ensure thorough wetting. It will 
be found that dipped runners planted in the autumn will 
remain free from aphis until the following spring (Fig. 24). 

It has already been pointed out that aphis-infested plants, 
showing the typical symptoms of the attack, do not become 
normal. ' Plants must therefore be kept free from aphis, and 
if the symptoms develop, affected plants should be removed 
and burned. The remaining plants should be sprayed, as a 
preventive, with nicotine and soap solution according to the 
formula recommended for the dipping of runners. As an 
alternative, plants might be dusted with a good insecticidal 
powder containing some form of nicotine. Whichever method 
is adopted, it is essential to ensure that the spray or dust 
reaches the crowns and the under-surfaces of the leaves. It is 
particularly important that plants should be free from aphis in 
the late summer and early autumn, when the new root system 
is being formed. Spraying or dusting should therefore be 
carried out immediately after cropping. 

,, (c) Other Types of Abnormal Strawberry Plants.— So far, 
in this paper, five types of abnormal strawberry plants, viz., 
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miffy,” '' small-leaf/’ “ red plant/’ '' caiiMower ’’ and small- 
leaf of plant due to aphis attack, have been akeady 

described. In addition to these, two further types are sometimes 
found in the field. In the one case the name '' sudden wilt ’’ 
has been provisionally given and the other patch ” is the 
term commonly applied by grorrers. The latter is placed 
tentatively as Type 6 in the classification__^tabie given later in 
this paper. 

'' Sudden Wilt '' — '' Sudden wilt ” is not of widespread 
occurrence, but at times quite serious cases have heen noted in 
which a fairly high percentage of plants in a field w-ere affected. 

Plants affected in this w-ay exhibit the following well-defined 
symptoms : The foliage %vilts rapidly, the outer leaves lose 
their erect position and droop until they are lying on the surface 
of the soil. The younger leaves at the centre of the plant also 
become flaccid or limp. Plants may be affected at any time 
from the early summer omvards. When the plant is first 
affected, before the fruits have completely developed, the 
latter never reach maturity. In many cases the whole plant 
dies ; in others all the foliage dies, but later a number of smaU 
weak lateral crowns are produced, giving rise to a small-leaf 
type of plant. Up to date certain fuiigi have been isolated from 
such plants but no proof has yet been obtained that any one 
of them causes the trouble. It is possible that certain aaverse 
conditions for the strawberry plant are necessary beiore 
these fungi can be parasitic. 

'' Patch .'' — Patch occurs in most strawberry growing 
districts. So far it has been most extensively reported in the 
Tamar Valley and Southampton districts. The name patch ” 
has been given|because, as a rule, affected plants are confined 
to well-defined areas in the strawberry beds. Such areas 
gradually enlarge. Isolated plants elsewhere in the fields can, 
however, be found with identical sinnptoms. Plants showing 
typical patch symptoms are never less than two years old. 
A patch ” plant can be recognized by the following 
characters : — 

The crowns are very numerous, some of them always being dead- 
The surviving crowns are weak and produce leaves which are 
distinctly subnormal in size. These leaves are yellowish-green and 
usually cupped and distorted. The leaf stalks are short in propor- 
tion to the size of the leaf blade and are hence very short indeed, 
the leaf blade being itself much reduced in size. The plant a 
whole has a much flattened appearance and consists of a large 
mimber of weak and dead crowns. The roothold of the plant is very 
poor and any new roots which are formed are w^'eak and few in 
number. 
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It will be seen from this description that a '' patch '' plant 
closely resembles the t 3 rpes produced by (a) an aphis attack 
(Type 5), of (5) some damage to the roots or some cause pre- 
venting free root development (T^^e 2). It has in addition a 
number of dead crowns. Hence, knowing the causes of Types 2 
and 5, the view naturally suggests itself that a '' patch ” plant 
is a later stage of Types 2 or 5, the only additional symptom 
being that of dead crowns. Considering first of all the case in 
which a well-defined area containing a number of plants is 
affected, the most likely supposition is that the condition of the 
plants is primarily due to adverse soil conditions within that 
area, followed in many cases by a general attack of aphis over 
the whole field, which affects to a greater extent the weakened 
plants in the patch ’’ area. Considering next cases in which 
isolated plants exhibit typical patch ’’ S 5 nnptoms, it seems 
again an advanced stage of Types 2 or 5, with the original 
cause of weakness of the plant as either root damage, failure to 
form roots owing to crown exposure, or aphis attack. The 
writers are of opinion that an investigation of the physical and 
chemical properties of the soil within patch areas is essential 
before the problem can he fully solved. 

Summary* — ^In Part I of this article the present position 
of certain aspects of the strawberry growing industry was 
briefly reviewed. Though there are certain well-defined maladies 
wmcli account in part for the deplorable decime in strawberry 
crops yet many causes of failure are still obscure. Some 
suggestions put forward by growers and by the writers are 
described, and a general scheme of experimental investigation 
of certain aspects of strawberry culture is summarized. 

In the first instance a careful, detailed study of the life 
history of a normal plant, from the date of planting through 
three consecutive seasons, has been made. This study ha-s 
revealed some important points. The bulk of the root growth 
has been found to take place mainly in the later summer 
and autumn. Roots formed during this period are strong 
main roots arising from between the lower leaf bases. , On 
these roots large numbers of fine feeding roots arise during 
the spring and these form the essential absorbing organs of 
the' plant during the flowering and cropping season. 

The distribution in the soil of the roots of a normal plant 
has been ascertained and the essentially shallow rooting 
habit of the strawberry is clearly shown. 

Concurrently with the work on the development of the 
normal plant the influence of such factors as time of planting, 
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metliods of cultivation, and mechanical damage have also 
been studied. 

Experiments at Long Ashton have shomi the enormous 
advantage to be gained by early planting of the runners. 
The crop obtained in 1926 from Royal Sovereign ’’ maidens ’’ 
planted on August 8, 1925, was almost four times that obtained 
from a second batch of runners of the same strain planted 
on September 8, 1925. 

Planting methods have been investigated and the deleterious 
effect of shallow planting is shown to he very marked. The 
poor vigour of shallow planted runners is due to the fact that 
normal root development is much restricted. 

Tiiis same cause underlies the production of weak, small- 
leaved plants with their crowhis in poor contact with the 
soil. Where hoeing is performed too close to the crowns of 
the plants, so that either (a) soil is scraped away and the 
young new main roots are xmable to reach the soil level before 
death or damage occurs, or (6) roots already established are 
severed, then a small-leaved weak plant results. The greatest 
danger from (a) occurs immediately after cropping, when 
the most important phase of new root development com- 
mences. Danger from (6) is likely to occur in late autumn 
and spring cultivations. It has been further shown that a 
slight earthing up of the plants as soon as practicable after 
cropping increases the chances for root development with 
consequently an improved, more vigorous plant in the 
following cropping season. 

Poor drainage with consequent water-logging causes death 
of a considerable portion of the root system, and this again 
is reflected in the top ” growth, small-leaved weak plants 
resulting. 

Mechanical damage to the main crowns leads to the pro- 
duction of a definite type of abnoimal plant frequently 
described as a miffy ” plant. Accidental or careless hoe 
damage may account for many such plants. Though the 
majority of these plants recover, at least one crop is lost as 
a result of the damage. 

Experiments which are being carried out to investigate 
the causes of the difference between one so-called strain 
of plants and another are described. These experiments have 
so far revealed the importance of selecting parent plants and 
runners as a means of raising and maintaining the yield of fruit. 

The symptoms by which red plant,” “ red leg ” or red 
leaf ” can be recognized in the spring are outlined, the most 
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useful characteristics being the absence or partial absence 
of flowers and the reduced and deformed leaves, the latter 
in the case of certain varieties, e.g., Royal Sovereign/^ being 
intensely suffused with a purplish red pigment. Tim disease 
was found in all strawberry growing districts visited, and 
most commercial varieties have been seen to be affected. 
The possible importance of the strawberry eelworm as the 
casual organism of both '' red 'plant ’’ and '' cauliflower 
is discussed. Some evidence has been obtained that the 
disease ’’ is inherited from the parent plant by the runners, 
and careful “ roguing ” or elimination of affected parents 
from the runner bed in the late spring is suggested as a means 
of control. 

A description and the life history of the strawberry aphis 
are given, and it is showm that an attack of strawberry aphis 
produces a flat, small-leaved plant, having yellowish-green, 
yellow-edged leaves with short ieaf-stalirs. Such a plant has 
an excessive number of crowns and the root system is often 
poor. Variety and strain are discussed in relation to the' 
attacks of strawberry aphis. Some varieties and some 
“ strains ” have been seen to be more susceptible to attack 
by the aphis than are others. The dipping of runners, before 
planting, in nicotine and soap solution, and spraying or 
dusting the plants if they should subsequently be attacked, 
are suggested as means of control. 

Two other maladies of the strawberry plant, viz,, sudden 
wilt ’’ and patch/’ are described. An explanation to account 
for the production of patch ” plants is put forward. 

In this account of strawberry investigations six definite 
abnormal types of strawberry plant have been described, 
and, for the sake of the convenience, a full description of each of 
these types is appended in tabular form (pp. 640, 641). It has 
been found/that these six types cover ail the important 
strawberry ' troubles, apart from mildew, leaf spot, and 
certain minor insect pests with which the strawberr^r 
grower in England is concerned. Further, it should be 
mentioned that this classification after completion was fully 
discussed with advisory ofiSoers from the Southampton, 
Tamar Valley and Clyde strawberry growing districts, and 
complete agreement was reached. 

Reeommeildatioiis* — Some of the investigations described in 
Part I of this article have not yet reached completion, but 
the writers feel that a point has been reached when certain 
* definite recommendations can be given to strawberry growers, 
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Some of these suggestions are not new, but since mncli of the 
existing unsatisfactory position of strawberry culture is due 
to not carr 3 niig out proved methods it is desirable to point 
them out here. 

(1) Planting should only be carried out on land that Is 
well drained, for bad patches in a field are often due to 
poor drainage. 

(2) Planting should be carried out at the earliest possible 
date for the particular district, in order that the plants 
may be well established before the winter. 

(3) If the runners are bought it is essential that only the 
best possible material should be planted. In the course 
of propagation runners should be obtained only from 
selected parents, all weaklings, rogues, or diseased 
plants being removed in the spring at blossoming time. 
The runner bed should again be rogued carefully for 
diseased or abnormal plants at the time when the 
runners are layered. Restriction of the number of runners 
formed to first runners only is worth consideration. 
The parent plants should generally be de-blossomed.’^ 

(4) All runners before planting should be dipped in a 
solution of nicotine and soft soap. During the remainder 
of the life of the plant spraying or dusting should be 
carried out as occasion demands in order to keep the 
plants free from aphis, particular attention being 
given to this point during the period of new root 
formation (July to November). 

(5) The roots should be disturbed as little as possible at 
any time. The plantations should be cleaned and 
cultivated immediately after cropping and every 
encouragement should be given to root growth at this 
season, e.p., hy mamtaining close contact between soil 
and crown. SKght earthing up of the plants is decidedly 
advantageous, as it increases the chances of vigorous 
root production. 

(6) To minimize risks of waterlogging of establshed plants 
shallow furrows should be made between the rows 
before- winter, especially on the heavier soils, care 
being taken not to damage the roots, 
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SriSEJay Malabies 
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FARM. COST ACCOUNTS^^* 

J. S. Kma, B.So. (Econ.), B.Sc. (Agric.), N.D.A., 
University of Beading. 

In a recent issue of Punch the following conversation between 
a smallholder and a labourer is reported, illustrated by one of 
Mr. Raven HilFs delightful sketches. 

Smallholder : But if you don’t keep books, how do you know 
where you are ? 

Giles : Ain’t got no patience, I ain’t, wu’ all this nonsense ’bout 
book-keepin’ an’ ’counts. If the hens be layin’ there bain’t nothin’ 
to worry about, an’ if they bain’t layin’ there bain’t nothin’ to 
put in the book. 

A good deal of sympathy may be expressed for Giles’s point 
of view, without admitting that he was entirely right. The 
broad fact is that farming presents, from the accounting 
standpoint, a problem of a rather peculiar kind, for the 
following reasons : (1) There are certain definite limits set by 
natural conditions to w^hat can be produced on a farm ; for 
example, it is no use trying to grow wheat in regions where 
it will not ripen, or good malting barley on land that mil, 
from its very nature, tend to produce a heavy crop of inferior 
quality. Again, sheep camiot be kept on land that will be 
spoiled for cultivation through their treading on it in all 
weathers. Hence the farmer’s choice of alternatives is limited. 
(2) The yearly profits from farming are influenced to a great 
extent by yields and by current prices of produce, and these 
are, in great measure, outside the farmer’s personal control. 
Crops must be sown and stock bought a considerable time 
before either can be ready for sale *, and it is only in the case 
of a few products, such as milk and, in more recent times, 
sugar beet, that a price basis may be fixed before the goods 
are produced. Even then the yield and the quality are matters 
of uncertainty and affect the ultimate return in money to 
the ‘farmer. (3) Farming is, almost of necessity, conducted 
upon a relatively small scale ; and in saying this, I am thinking, 
not in terms of the amount of land occupied, but rather of 
the number of people employed, and of the fact that it is 
usually necessary to confine the business within such, a size’ 
that the farmer can keep a personal control over detail. He 
knows each field, and decides, after thorough inspection and 
consideration, what ought to be done, having regard to weather 

* This article is substantially the text of a recent broadcast address 
by, .Mr. King, who has since been appointed Advisory Economist to 
tb© Boasxi of Agriculture for Scotland, 
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conditions and the state of the land and the crops. If he is 
a smallhoiderj or a dairy farmer, he often milk many of 
the cows Minseif, and even on the- larger holdings, farmers 
are often their own shepherds, (4) Perhaps the most important 
point is that it is generally true to saj^' that agricultural products 
are vAat are termed '' Joint products/'' w^hich means that they 
are liiiived together and are mutually dependent upon one 
another within the scheme of production. Crops must usually 
be grown in a rotation, and the arable crops and the livestock 
mutually support and help one another. To these four 
characteristics of the industry we must add that the farmer is, 
after all, a practical open-aii‘ man, and he is tired in the 
evening after a day's work and not very inclined to settle 
down to account keeping. 

As a result of all these conditions, farmers are inclined to 
think thaf accounts, particularly those accoimts which go 
into details of cost and return, will not help them very much to 
manage their affairs better. Experience in keeping detailed 
accounts for a number of farmers has, how^ever, revealed two 
or three things which it may be important to note. One of 
these is that, although returns vary very much from year to 
year, the costs and expenses of the farm do not vary so much ; 
and, after a year or two’s experience, it is possible to predict, 
mth a comparatively small percentage of error, the costs 
of carrying out many of the processes of the farm. Another 
thing that has been observed is, that when farmers are absorbed, 
as they necessarily are, in the details of their work, they may 
not be able to detect those broader tendencies which are 
operating to make the business more or less profitable. It is, 
to use the old metaphor, cpiite easy to lose sight of the wood 
in looking at the trees. Again, experience of farm account 
keeping lias shown that, if the keeping of cost accounts is 
approached from the point of view of the costs of the processes 
of farming, rather than from the point of view" ■ of the costs 
of the separate prochicts^ a good deal of light may be tIiroi?n 
upon the sources of profit and of loss. 

Three Things Vital to Efficient Organization* — One may 
suggest that there are three things which are vital to the 
really efficient organization of the farm from the fanner’s 
standpoint — ^from the farmer’s standpoint because -wb are 
looking at farming through the eyes of the farmer who is 
doing the job in order to make a living. There are, of course, 
other viewpoints, but they are not under discussion here. 
What are^thenlthese three vital things for successful manage- 
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ment ? (a) In tke first place there must he a proper balance 
between the various activities of the farm, that is, the system 
must fit its environment. If the system is rightly conceived, 
then each element in the system, the various crops and the 
livestock, must be given their proper weight, (b) Each aspect 
of the farming should be developed to the maximum profitable 
limit that is consistent with occup3dng its proper place in the 
system, (c) There must be no avoidable waste of labour, power 
or mateiial in any direction. 

Putting the matter shortly, there must be the right kinds 
of crops and stock in the right proportions : the best use 
must be made of each ; and neither time nor material should 
be wasted. These three things, of course, hang together, but 
I want to suggest that farm accounts can be organized suitably 
and simply to show the farmer how far he is achieving all 
these requirements of sound farming. Practical farmers will 
no doubt agree, however, that every farmer’s problems are 
not the same. In some cases the question of the proper weight 
to give to various elements in the farm economy, in order to 
maintain a proper balance, may be the central problem.. 
For example, on some of the downland farms in Hampshire, 
Dorset, and the Isle of Wight a really difficult problem, at 
the moment, is how to maintain a proper balance betw’-een 
sheep and corn, in order to make the farming as profitable as 
it can be at current prices. Downland farmers may sometimes 
have been able to make more money b}^ increasing the number 
of sheep folded on their arable crops than by arranging for a 
maximum output of com. To-day, the converse is the case, 
because the selling prices of sheep are low, and sheep have 
been bringing a very small return in comparison with corn 
crops. It is largely a question of the relative selling values of 
mutton and of wheat or barley, and it seems important for 
such farmers to know within what ranges of selling values it 
is better to put the emphasis on the one side or the other 
within the' limits set by the conditions of their farms. 

In other cases the conditions and surroundings of the farm 
may dictate, more or less definitely, the general policy to be 
followed at current price levels. For example, in areas in the 
eastern counties where com will ripen well, but grass and 
forage crops tend to be poor, the inevitable policy will be to 
secure as much arable produce as possible for sale, and use 
cattle or sheep merely or mainly as agents for maintaining 
the fertility of the land. This is because the price of livestock, 
imported from abroad, or reared in the west country, is so 
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low that the eastern counties farmer’s costs of growing forage 
put him out of court. If bullocks or sheep are used merely 
as machines for converting straw or root crops into fertility, 
and, in their absence, some other means of keeping the land 
in good heart would have to be employed, it seems to be 
important to know what is the cheapest and best way of 
maintaining the fertility of the land. The question is not 
w^hat is the cost of fattening a bullock or a sheep in the process, 
but what is the cheapest way of producing manure. 

In more westerly areas, where natural conditions make it 
easy to grow good grass and forage crops, but where only poor 
and uncertain yields of com are obtainable, the main weight 
in the farming system will necessarily be upon cattle or sheep, 
and the corn crops will he subsidiary, because they do not 
ripen well and are growm mainly for feeding to stock. For 
the milk-producing farmer in the west country there can be 
no doubt that the keeping of cows on his land is better than 
trying to grow poor corn crops, and for him the problems are : 
how to feed his cows most economically ; how far to push 
up his yields of milk in order to make the maximum profit 
under the conditions prevailing on his farm ; how to maintain 
most economically the required number of cows. If he grows 
some com, he wdll not expect that, in itself, to be a profitable 
venture, dud it may pay 'him better to grow com than to 
buy straw'' for the stock. That is a question of relative costs. 
These and other similar questions, accounts can help the 
farmer to answer. The first thing, however, for a farmer to 
decide is, What are the problems on my farm about which 
I feel uncertain ? Having asked the question, the cost 
accountant may help him to find an answer. 

Examples, — ^We may well consider one or two examples. 
On a certain dowiiland farm, where soil, gradients, rainfall 
and other physical factors prescribe an arable-sheep policy, 
it has, in the past few years, been a question how^ far it pays 
to concentrate sheep on the land at the expense of corn. 
Whereas the sales of com exceeded the outlays directly in- 
curred on the com crops on the average by about £4 10s. 
per acre in 1924 and 1925, the excess of sales ovW the costs 
of forage and other dnect expenses on the sheep were £4 5s. 
per acre in 1924, and only £2 10s. per acre in 1925. 
Of course, out of these gross returns, rent, ' rates, and 
establishment charges had to be met, and without knowing 
what these overhead charges amount to you will not be able 
to calculate how much profit, if any,' arises — ^though that is 
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scarcely tke point. The point is that, whereas every sheep 
that could be carried was being kept, and more com might 
have been grown, the returns, acre for acre, were coming 
dowm on sheep and coming down much less on com. It was 
worth while for the farmer to measure those changes 
accurately, but his cost accounts told him still more. They 
told Mm that his outlays on com and sheep had not varied 
appreciably in the two years, and how much they were, acre 
for acre ; and it became possible to say at wMat prices, for 
Ms average yields of corn, lambs and wool, it w-oiild pay to 
alter a little the balance of cropping in favour of more corn 
or more forage for sheep, witMn the limits set hj the needs 
and capacity of his land. Cost accounts cannot, of course, 
influence the prices of corn and sheep — ^farmers have got 
to take some risks — but farmers can rely more upon judgment, 
and less upon chance, if they are able to measure one side 
of the problem, the cost side, accurately, even if they are 
in doubt about the selling prices. 

As another illustration, take the experience of a Lincolnshire 
arable farmer. Last j'ear he had 180 acres under saleable 
crops — com, sugar beet, and potatoes. His gross income 
in excess of direct outlays on these crops ranged from about 
£2 per acre on barley to over £12 per acre on potatoes, out 
of wMch he had to meet Ms overhead charges. His bullocks 
failed to meet the outlays diieotly incurred for forage crops 
and other expenditure by about £300, w’Mch represented the 
cost of carrying out their part in the farm economy, 
wMch was to turn his straw into manure for keeping up the 
yields of Ms arable land. He ‘was rather surprised to learn 
tMs, and he is trying to reach the same end by other means 
—having a good water supply, he is experimenting with 
making manme artificially. 

To take a last example. A west-coimtry milk producer's 
cost accounts could throw some light upon the vexed question 
whether mangolds should be ^discarded in favour of conceii- 
trated food for milking cow’^s. Some farmers have found this 
change profitable : in the case under notice the effect of 
the change was certamiy to increase the output of milk, but 
unfortunately the costs were so far increased at the same time 
that the margin between costs and selling prices was not big 
enough to stand it. The right thing to do seems to depend 
upon the circumstances of the case, and these are reflected 
in the costs. 

illustrations have been concerned with the 
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proper organization of the farm and the intensiveness -of 
production. There is the further question of detecting waste. 
If men are mot kept fully employed on johs that bring a 
reasonable return from their work, waste is occurring. It is 
often found that a crop or a new process could be introduced 
that requires more labour and brings more money back to 
the farm, without adding to the number of men and horses 
required, or even increasing the total hours worked by the 
men. In that event, the extra return is mostly gain because 
the costs are not increased. If bigger crops could be grown 
for less than a proportional increase in cost, giving more 
or different kinds of artificials, waste is occurring, waste of 
the productive powers of the soil. If too many horses are 
being kept ; if an old-fashioned implement, expensive to work, 
is in use ; if the cowman, who has not had the opportunity 
to study the principles of rationing, is giving more food than 
is necessary to produce the milk ; or if the carter is taking, 
each month a sack of oats more than the horses need, Just 
to make them look well,'’ waste is occuiTiiig, and that kind 
of waste will often run into £i00 or £200 a year without the 
farmer knowing it. None of these things mean dishonesty, 
they merely mean insufficient control of important detail. 
The cost accounts will fiLud them out and save money. It is 
not possible to deal here with the methods of cost accounting, 
but I hope it has been made clear that it may be worth while 
to take some little trouble to find out more about the costs 
of working the farm. The costs are not really difficult to 
determine, and if based upon sound principles, and limited to 
what the individual farmer wants to know, they are within 
the reach of most farmers who can handle figures at all, and 
who think that a little trouble is worth while. Farmers who 
are interested to know more about methods, should communi- 
cate with theii* county Agricultural Organizer. 

^ :ii sjs 

THE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF 
TABLE POULTRY: REPORT 

A Repoet on the Southern Table Poultry Experiments 
Just published deals with experimental work which has been 
carried out during 1925-6, on part of the South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College Farm at Wye, Kent, under the National Poultry 
Institute Scheme. The experiments are under the control of a 
sub-committee which is constituted as follows : Principal R. M. 
Wilson, B.Sc. {Chairman)^ Messrs. H, Corrie, J. H. Dowden, 
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A. P. !F« Grant, T, Neame and M. W. Slade (nominated by the 
'National Poultry Council) ; Mr. N. Kenward (nominated by 
the Mnistry of Agriculture and Fisheries) ; Mr. A. S. Juniper, 
Mr. E. Hardy and the Hon. W. E. C. James (co-opted by the 
sub-committee) ; Mr. P. Hedworth Foulkes, B.Sc. (nominated 
by the National Poultry Institute Advisory Committee) ; 
with Major 0. H. Eden representing the Mnistry, and Mr. 
C. T. Stock as Secretary. 

.Object of the Experiments. — The experiments are designed 
to furnish data for the information of the poultry industry 
on the following questions : — 

1. The best methods of feeding and marketing, at all times of 
the year, birds produced as a by-product on commercial egg 
farms. 

2. The economic value for table purposes of the breeds most 
generally used by commercial egg farmers as compared with 
the breeds and cross-breeds generally regarded as the best for 
table use. 

3. The amount of weight and value of weight gained, by the 
various breeds and cross-breeds used in the investigation, in 
relation to the weight and value of food consumed. 

In order to obtain the data required, the Committee decided 
to attempt a comparison between the breeds most commonly 
kept by egg farmers and some of the better known table 
breeds and cross-breeds. They therefore commenced the 
investigation with breeding pens composed of the following 
breeds and cross-breeds: — 

White Leghorn, White Wyandotte, Rhode Island Red, Light 

Sussex, Indian Game (male) X Light Sussex (female), Silver 

Grey Dorking (male) x Light Sussex (female). 

The chickens from each breed and cross-breed were divided 
into four lots and marketed as follows : — 

(1) As petits poussins. 

(2) Off the run ” or green chickens. 

(3) Crate fed. 

(4) Crammed. 

Records were kept of the amount of food consumed in each 
of the various pens and fattening crates used in the experiments ; 
all the food fed was weighed and debited to the particular 
pen, breed or crate, so that a complete record of the food 
consumed by the birds in any pen was available at any time. 

At each killing stage the following data were noted for each 
breed and cross-breed : (1) Average live weight of cockerels 
and of pullets (live weight being taken immediately before 
Idlling, crop empty) ; (2) Average dead weight of cockerels 
and of pullets (dead weight being taken as marketed — ^plucked, 
carcass cold, but not roped ” or drawn ’’) ; (3) Total 
weight of food (dry) consumed by each breed and cross-breed. 
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Prom these records tlie following further data w’ere worked 
out for each breed and cross-breed : (1) Average weight of food 
(dry) consumed per bird ; (2) Average cost of food consumed 
per bird at each of the Idlling stages ; (3) Average weight of 
food (dry) consumed per pound of, carcass weight at each 
stage ; ( 4 ) Average market value of carcass at each stage ; 
(5) Average cost per carcass (food only) at each stage. 

General Review. — Owing to, fluctuations of market prices, 
which may vary considerably during consecutive days of the 
week, the actual prices realized cannot be relied upon to 
serve as an accurate index of . the relative quality of table 
birds marketed on different days. The salesman appointed 
to receive the produce from the experiments therefore makes 
a special report on- the relative quality of the various breeds 
and cross-breeds of chickens as received at the market. 
Relatively small numbers of birds w^ere dealt with during 
the experiments under review owdng to the incidence of 
disease (bacillaiy wdiite diarrhoea and coccidiosis), shortage of 
eggs during the winter months, and insufficiency of broody 
hens. The sub-committee does not wish to make definite 
recommendations on the results obtained until the experiments 
have been concluded, when fuller data will be available ; but 
the following general remarks on the breeds and cross-breeds 
used in the experiments may be of interest. 

Indian Game {male) x Light Sussex (female). — This cross 
showed sex lini^age as to down colour. The majority of the 
chickens of this cross had white sldns and white legs, some 
showing a horn colour in the legs. A proportion, however, 
had yellow’' legs, and the skin of these yellow^'-legged birds 
varied from wdiite to a very deep' ^^ellow. The broad, well- 
fleshed breast of tliis cross made it . an ideal table chicken. 

Silver Grey Dorking (male) X Light Sussex (female). — ^The 
chickens of this cross had five, toes on each foot similar to the 
Dorking. This fifth toe is usually well developed, but occa- 
sionally chickens only show^ed this fifth toe as a rudimentary 
growth. The colour of the legs and flesh was white. The long 
breast and large size of this cross made it an excellent one 
for table purposes. 

Light Stissex. — ^This breed has the white legs and flesh so 
much desired by buyers of table poultry. The chickens of 
this breed were ready growers and attained a large size.' They ^ 
produced a long, well-fleshed breast, and of „the pure breeds 
were probably the most desirable of table fowls. 

JVyandottes. — -This breed has the disadvantage for 
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table purposes of iiaving yellow legs and to a more or less 
extent yellow-tinted skin. It would appear that this breed 
should be marketed young, not more than 18 weeks of age 
when brought into the fattening crates, to obtain the best 
results for table purposes, 

Rhode Island Beds . — The young chickens in this breed were 
not ill many cases w^ell-fleshed on the breast, and in addition 
showed marked yellowness of skin. Chickens which had 
reached a greater age, 18 w^eeks and over, before they were 
brought to the fattening crates showed a great improvement 
and produced table birds haidng an almost white skin and 
well-fleshed breast. The Rhode Island Reds were never such 
ready feeders when first crate-fed as w’^ere other breeds in 
the experiments. 

White Leghorns . — Up to the age of eight weeks this breed 
almost kept pace with the growth of the heavy breeds. This 
was particularly so in the case of cockerels. When placed in 
fattening crates they were wild and restless and never settled 
down as did the heavy breeds. They were seldom good feeders 
and might have shown better results if they had been put 
on to cram mthoiit any preliminaiy crate -feeding. 

Market Stages, — The follmring remarks on each of the 
market stages may also be of interest, 

Petits Poussms . — The petit poussin, which meets with the 
greatest demand, is one weighing about 16 oz. dead weight. 
The market requires these in doz. or 1 doz. lots, and the 
chickens in each lot should be as uniform as possible in size, 
appearance and condition. There is little demand for these 
birds after the end of Jime. Chickens hatched during the 
first four months of the year attain a size best suited for sale 
as petits poiissins (16 oz. dead w^eight at about eight weeks 
of age), the chicken hatched late taking a little more time 
than this to reach a suitable size. The figures given below show^ 
the highest and low^est prices realized for petits poussins ; — 
Dates between which Lowest price Highest price 


marketing took place obtained per obtained per 

poussin poussin 

March 3 -April 6 . . . . 2/3 3/~ 

April 19-May 28 .. .. 1/9 2/3 

June 10-Jiily 6 .. .. 1/3 1/8 


Off-the-Rtm '' Chickens . — There appears to be little to 
choose either in the amount of live weight produced or in 
the cost of food per pound of live weight produced between 
the Indian Game x Light Sussex, Silver Grey Dorking x 
Light Sussex, Light Sussex and White Wyandotte. The Rhode 
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Island Eeds did not reach the same weights as the foregoing 
and cost more in feeding to produce each pound of live weight. 
The White Leghorns, as might be expected, of the breeds under 
experiment, apjieared to show' the poorest results. 

Grate-Fed Chickens . — Crate feeding extended over a 
period of 14 days, so that all breeds were comparable. In 
commercial practice the crate feeding w^oiild only be carried 
out so long as w'as deemed advisable for each iiidividiiai bird, 
and to obtain the most profitable results some chickens w-ould 
be put on to cram before the end of 14 da3^s. In all cases the 
appearance and market qualities of the birds w'ere improved 
by crate feeding, and as a rule the price returned per pound 
w^as higher in the case of crate-fed birds than in the case of 
the birds sold straight off the run. 

Cmrmned Chickens . — ^The appearance and market qualities 
of the chicken marketed after cramming were superior to the 
crate-fed chicken, and the prices per pound returned for 
crammed cMcliens were iisualty in excess of the prices returned 
for crate-fed chickens. So far as the market returns were 
concerned, the highest prices per pound appeared to be 
obtained about the end of May and the lowest prices during 
October. 

Feathers . — When disposing of feathers, ll|-d. per pound 
was obtained for w^hite body feathers and 4d. per poimd for 
mixed colours. These prices were for body feathers from 
w^hich the wing and tail feathers had been kept separate when 
plucking. 

^ 

OCTOBER ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bokd, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

AgricuUural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Notes* — In the old Latin calendar the year began 
ill March, hence the eighth month w’-as called October ; to 
the Anglo-Saxons it W'as known as wine month and as W’inter-, 
fylleth, in allusion to the winter, which they regarded as 
beginning with full moon in this month. In Slavonic countries 
October is called the yellow month, because of the fading of 
tree leaves. Regarding the last phenomenon, it may be 
mentioned that, there is an old idea both in this country and 
abroad that a severe winter may be expected when during 
October many leaves wither on the boughs and hang there. 
This observation, however, must be considered in relation to 
the Mnd of tree. There is a considerable difference in 'the 
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ordinary date of leaf-fall in the case of the horse -chestmit, 
sycamore and ash on the one hand, and young oaks and 
'beeches on the other : the latter often retain their leaves until 
the approach of spring. 

October bears much the same character in the fall of the 
year as April does in the spring. The commencement of the 
month is frequently distinguished by the lingering of summer 
warmth and the end by night frosts and sometimes a fall of 
snow. It is a month as various as April — clear sides and fogs, 
drought and rain, sunshine and storm, often in rapid succession. 
In almost every European country the expectation of a spell 
of fine weather in this montli is proverbial : we speak of St. 
Luke’s little summer ; and if ever there was a year when the 
twelve fine days (which the German proverb associates with 
October) were necessary, it is surely this year. 

The similarity between the seasons of 1927 and 1918 recalls 
the ancient theory of astronomic periods and their influence 
on the weather. It was thought that at the end of a certain 
number of years the days succeeded each other with the same 
characteristics as in the preceding period. The difficulty, of 
course, was to find out where the one period ended and the 
next began. At one time it was widely believed that the weather 
period was nine years, and the adoption of nine-year leases in 
the letting of farms is thought to have been based on the 
belief that in so many years the tenant would have a proper 
share of the good and bad seasons. A semblance of scientific 
support was given to the nine-year period when it was pointed 
out that about every nine years (eight years and 10 months) 
the full moons and the new moons are to be found in the same 
conditions and distances from the earth. Another astronomic 
period is that of 18 years, based on the fact that every 18 years 
(18 years and 11 days) the sun, the moon and the earth occupy 
the same relative positions ; accordingly it is the period of 
'eclipses. On comparing the seasons 1927 and 1909, considerable 
resemblance will certainly be noticed — a dry spring followed 
by a wet summer and autumn. 

Field Operations. — In all paiiis of the country farm work is 
in a very backward state. How to occupy the men has taxed 
the resources of even the best managers. A few days ago 
I asked a farmer (who was spending the day with me visiting 
pedigree herds of cattle) what he had arranged for his men to 
during Ms absence : it was a very wet day and the night 
h^d left pools of water in the fields. His reply was as follows : 
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Well, my head waggoner came to me tMs nioriiing and said^ 

' What about it to-day, Master ? ' I said, ' Grease your tackled 
He replied, ' What, again, sir '? ' I said, ' Well, first thing you 
can go and have a swim ; then you can sweep the bam floor 
again ; then you can go to the village and buy a bob's ivortii 
of marbles. I shall be away to-day.' 

Where wheat follows clover leas, the requisite inaiiiiring and 
ploiigliing will doubtless have been completed during the 
intervals when w-eather conditions interrupted the com 
harvest. ' The lea furrow should, it is generally considered, be 
allmved to lie five or six weeks to become decayed before 
sowing. Where earlier ploughing was impossible, how^ever, an 
opportiiiiitj" should be taken to deal with this part of the 
arable land ; but instead of ploughing about 5 in. deep, as 
would be done in August or early September, the first operation 
in this case should be skim ploughing ; the turf should then 
be worked out with tine implements and afterwards buried 
under a fairly deep furrow, with the aid of a skim coulter* 
Wheat does not come w^eii if sown on a late-ploughed lea 
furrow, unless the above procedure is adopted. Where little 
time can be allowed to elapse between the breaking up of the 
lea and the drilling of the wheat, it is desirable that the 
establishment of the wheat seedlings should be assisted by the 
application of a dressing of artificial manures, including a 
little nitrogen. 

The breaking up of stubbles intended for wheat will be given 
precedence over the work of preparing for next season’s root 
crops, although no opportunity should be lost which might 
properly be used for cleaning stubbles intended for sugar beet 
and mangolds, w’-hich are not very tolerant of spring cleaning 
operations. Unfortunately first-corn-crop stubbles this year 
are not so clean as usual and it will not be practicable to give 
them a thorough cleaning without causing delay in sowing, 
unless, of course, conditions are imusually good. What appears 
to be the best policy in the circumstances is to sow immediately 
after ploughing ; to be rather liberal in the allowance of seed ; 
and to make full use of artificial manures as a means of 
suppressing such weeds as may survive the deep ploughing 
wdth a sldm coulter. 

Beans. — Some farmers sow beans as their second grain crop, 
and there is something to be said in favour of the inclusion 
of an area of this crop where a fair acreage of arable land is 
cultivated. The winter varieties are not fastidious ^as to class 
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of soil : a good, fine tilth, is not essential ; the crop stands 
well and is not troubled bj/ sparrows, while bad weather at 
harvest time does not injure the bean crop so much as it does 
wliite corn. Against the risk of bean aphis may be placed the 
fact that it is little troubled by other pests that affect wheat 
— smut, frit fly, wheat bulb fly, slugs and wireworm. In recent 
years, however, the possibility of serious loss from chocolate 
spot disease has been recognized. With the upward tendency 
in the price of protein-rich foods, the value of beans as a 
source of protein becomes more important. Where the land is 
not very dirty, the crop may be sown by drilling in the bottom 
of every second furrow, which v/iil allow the beans to come 
up in rows about 20 to 22 in. apart according to the width of 
ploughing. The seedlings come quite well through a depth of 
5 in. Where the subsequent horse-hoeing is likely to be more 
important, however, and the beans are expected to be a 
cleaning crop, it is advantageous to plough the land twice, 
then ridge up as for roots and drill the seed before splitting 
the ridges. This is an old practice, followed in East Lothian, 
for instance, before the replacement of the bean crop by 
potatoes in the rotation. 

Root Harvest, — Potato tops died domi, as a result of blight, 
early in September, and many queries have been received as 
to what is the best policy with regard to the harvesting and 
marketing of the crop. In the Midlands, at any rate, the effect 
of the disease has been to reduce the yield of the crop by at 
least 25 per cent,, but as j^et the tubers do not appear to 
have been brovmed to any great extent. As regards the lifting 
of the crop, apart from the quantities required for immediate 
sale, the best policy is that of leaving the tubers in the soil 
until the skin is quite firm. Lifting the crop early, because the 
tops have died down from disease, is likely to encourage the 
spread of the disease among the tubers rather than prevent it. 
Special care should be taken to have the tubers dry in the 
clamps. ’Visibly diseased potatoes should be sorted out at 
lifting time ; the heaps should be not more than 4 ft. wide 
at the base, and the heavy soiling over should be delayed until 
there is risk of frost. A good method of ventilating the heap 
is that of drawing a pole along under the straw at the ridge 
when covering the heap. This makes a channel, which may 
for a time be left open at both ends. 

Swedes are not ready for lifting until November, but 
' mangolds — ^after last year’s experience — ^will probably be 
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secured as early in October as conditions will allow. Sugar 
beets are less susceptible to frost injury than mangolds^ and 
there is a certain amount of evidence that the percentage of 
sugar in the root increases if the crop is left in the ground till 
November, but further research on this subject is needed 
before it is possible to indicate the optimum time for lifting 
beet. Fiulher information is also required on the matter of 
the loss in weight after clamping. 

Live Stock. — October is a busy month for the shepherd on 
the arable farm, as it is the beginning of his viiiter season and 
the folding of roots has commenced. Skilled flock masters 
emphasize the desii’ability of giving an allowance of dry food, 
especially to ewes, and they regard dry food as even more 
important in seasons when green keep is abundant than when 
it is scarce. On grass farms this is the time of the year when 
'moist meadows should be free of sheep, as at this season the 
sheep are liable to pick up the fluke embryo on such land. 
Cases of foot-rot call for special attention, in the endeavour to 
effect a cure before winter, and in the case of ewes before they 
are heavy in lamb. 

Damp land is also dangerous for calves, but even on dry 
land calves under about nine months old are better kept 
indoors and rack fed as October comes in. Yearlings and older 
dry stock continue to thrive out of doors as long as keep 
allows, provided there is some shelter. This year there is 
abundance of grass to be cleared. 

As regards the dairy herd, the duration of the grazing season 
is in some cases .limited by the fact that the cows have to 
come up for milldng twice a day ; and under wet conditions 
the gateways may become almost impassable after the middle 
of October. Dirty gatew^ays also increase the difSciilties of 
producing really clean milk, for unless the cows’ udders are 
ivashed before each milking there is risk of milk taints. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that every case of so-called 

turnip taint ” that has come before my notice has responded 
to the simple treatment of washing the udders with an 
antiseptic fluid. 

Apart from the above-mentioned difficulty, together with in 
some cases that of severely poaching the sward of the pasture — 
and on the heavy soils of the Midlands such poaching is 
certainly not beneficial — ^it is desirable to keep the cows out 
of doors as long as possible. A common mistake is that of 
keeping the cow-shed too warm at nights after the cows begin 
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to lie in, witli the result that they become delicate and do not 
grow tlieir proper length of winter coat. When they are 
turned out for exercise in winter such animals hang about 
the gateway bellowing to come in instead of grazing. In 
contrast with this there have come to notice several herds 
where the roots are fed on the grass in all weathers throughout 
the winter and the cows benefit from the longer time spent 
in the open. 

feK ji; i\i s;: ‘-Si 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR OCTOBER 

H. V. Gaexer, M.A., 

Botharnsted Experimental Station. 

Management of Farmyard Manure. — In spite of the increased 
use of artificial fertilizers, farmyard manure is still the main 
source of fertility in mixed farming. It provides a complete 
plant food wdth a distinct residual effect, improves the physical 
conditions of the soil, and furnishes micro-organisms with a 
medium in which they can multiply to produce that live and 
mellow condition of the soil w^hich is so favourable to crop 
grow^th. Against this must be put the fact that dung is heavy 
and bulky and is sometimes difficult to get out on the land 
when required, and that by careless handling a large proportion 
of its fertilizing value may be lost. Most of the farmj^arcl 
manure made is enriched by feeding purchased concentrates : 
thus a recent estima,te places the annual supply of oil cakes 
at about 1|- million tons, and of wheat offals at about 2 million 
tons. Enormous quantities of oats, barley and maize are also 
fed to stock, but their manurial values per ton are considerably 
lower than in the ease of oil cakes and wheat offals. The 
richer the feeding the greater the manurial value of the fresh 
farmyard manure, and the more need for care in making and 
storing it. A certain amount of rotting is desirable in farmyard 
manure to improve it manurial action, and, incidentally, 
to make it easier to handle ; and this fermentation is bound 
up with unavoidable losses, wffiich even under the best 
management amount to about 15 per cent, of the nitrogen fed. 

On the other hand, Voelcker and Hall in their Compensation 
Tables (1914) estimated that under ordinary management 
50 per cent, of the nitrogen and 75 per cent, of the phosphate 
and potash in the food found their w^ay into the farmyard 
manure, wMle a recent committee which has reconsidered the 
question this Jottehal, August, 1927, p. 401) suggests 
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that the estimate of the percentage of nitrogen to be re- 
covered in the inaiiiire should be reduced to 40. There is 
therefore a considerable span between the best practice and 
ordinary attainment in the management of dung, and -while 
it is recognized that conditions imposed by existing buildings 
and yards often render ideal treatment impracticable, a good 
deal can be done without incurring much expense. There are 
few branches of farming in w^hich it is more necessary to hold 
a nice balance between what is scientifically deskable and what 
is commercially practicable than in the management of 
farmyard manure. With this in mind, the following points 
make for quality in the final product : — 

(1) The absorption of the liquid manure, which is the most 
valuable part of the w’-hole, by using sufficient litter. Failing 
this the liquid may be conducted to a tank, admixed with as 
little surface water as possible, and either carried out to grass 
land as convenient or else pumped over the dung before the 
yards are to be cleared. 

(2) Small and deep yards with the surrounding buildings 
well guttered make better dung than extensive and shallow 
yards. 

(3) Dung loses least when moved as little as possible, and 
if made up into heaps these should be compact. 

(4) Promptness in spreading and ploughing in dung in the 
field avoids the loss of nitrogen which can be quite serious 
when manure is exposed in dry warm weather. 

Green Manuring. — Green manuring has not up to the present 
found its way very generally into English farming. One 
practice, how^ever, appears to be well established ; namely, 
the ploughing in of mustard sown on a bare fallow for the 
benefit of the following wheat crop. Several benefits arise 
from this procedure : — 

(а) The stems of the mustard open up the land and improve 
aeration and drainage, a very useful effect on the class of land 
on which bare fallows are usually taken. 

(б) The decay of the plant residues ultimately adds to the 
supply of soil organic matter. 

(c) The nitrates formed in the course of the fallowing 
operations are taken up by the mustard plant and fixed in 
the organic form, and thus saved from loss by leaching in 
the -wdnter. Nitrates are gradually released again for the wheat 
crop when the organic substances are broken down by soil 
micro-organisms. 
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From the point of view of the first two of these effects a 
large bulk of plant material is desirable, i.e., a heavy crop of 
green stuff. Mustard fulfils this condition well as it is a rapid 
grower. The readiness with which a green crop hands on its 
nitrogen to the succeeding crop depends to some extent on 
its state of maturity. Young sappy growth is more active in 
this respect than mature, .drier and more fibrous material. 
Thus in practice a compromise has to be drawn between bulk 
and ready decomposition and nitrification. 

The higher the nitrogen content of the gi'een manuring crop 
the more effective will it be, other things being equal, as a 
means of enriching the soil in nitrogen, and on this account 
leguminous crops such as tares and trifoliixm might be preferred 
for this purpose. Oving to their slower growth and the more 
expensive seeding these crops have not displaced mustard as 
a preparation for viiiter-sowm crops. In certain circumstances, 
however, they may usefully be sown in autumn for ploughing 
down in the following spring. 

Season and Fertiliser Action. — ^It is w^ell recognized that the 
success of maniirial treatment is largely decided by the nature 
of the season. The subject is important, and is only just 
begimiing to receive quantitative study, owing, no doubt, to 
the difficulty of disentangling the effects of the individual 
factors wliich go to make up the season. Certain broad relations 
between season and fertilizer action are recognized, but they 
depend more on extended observation than on exact data, 
and most of them are connected with the most obvious seasonal 
characteristic, namely the rainfall. Excessive dressings of 
nitrogenous fertilizers give trouble in a wet season, tending 
to delay ripening and lodge the cereal crops. Under wet 
and late conditions phosphatic manures exert their best effect, 
which is the exact opposite of that of nitrogen. In the 
Rothamsted experiments on potatoes, in which a series of 
different fertilizer mixtures have been tested for a number of 
seasons under ordinary farming conditions, it appears that 
the potash effect is most marked in dry years, that is to say, 
in a droughty season the mixtures containing a relatively 
high proportion of potash uill be the most successful. Also 
dependent on the mnter rainfall is the return from autumn 
dressings of organic manures or of cyaiiamide, as the loss of 
nitrate from these sources may be considerable in wet periods, 
especially in open soils. The same thing can happen in the 
case of heavy falls of rain following a spring dressing of nitrate 
of soda. 
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Droiiglit, on the other hand, hinders the action of fertilizers, 
and in extreme cases where a diy period follows a heavy 
dressing of soluble salts applied in the seed bed actual injury 
to the seedlings may result. Farmyard manure and potash 
fertilizers may do something to mitigate the effects of a dry 
year. The iinceidain results of insoluble phosphates on grass 
land ill dry seasons have frequently been observed, and 
experience tends to localize the use of these manures in those 
areas where ample rainfall can be expected. Low temperatures 
impair the action of organic manures and ammonium salts by 
delajdng the rate of nitrification as indicated by the yellowing 
of the leaves of cereals in severe cold spells in spring. Under 
such conditions nitrates have the advantage. 


Fertilizer Prices. — There is some inducement for farmers to 
maintain and in many cases to extend their use of fertilizers, 
in view of the fact that they have not on the whole suffered 
the same considerable rise above pre-war prices as have most 
of the commodities purchased for the farm. Below will he 
found figures showing for a few of the common fertilizers the 
level of prices of the three pre-war years, the average prices 
for 1926 and the early autumn prices of the present season. 


1911-13 

Nitrate of soda . . per ton £10 13 0 

Sulphate of ammonia „ 13 9 0 

Superphosphate 30% ,, 2 10 9 

Slag 30% . . „ 1 14 6 

Kainit 14% . . „ 2 10 0 


August 31, 
1926 1927 

£13 4 0 £12 7 0 


12 

11 

0 

9 

18 

0 

2 

18 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

17 

0 

2 

16 

0 


Note. — Pre-war prices are ex works, the others aref.o.r. Siilphate 
of ammonia jyvices are f.o.r. in 1911-13 and delivei’ed in the other 
years. 


It vili be seen that on the whole the increase above pre-war 
prices has been very moderate, basic slag showing the greatest 
difference. In the case of sulphate of ammonia the cost is 
considerably less now than it was either a year ago or in 
pre-war days. Artificial manures are therefore to be regarded 
as one of the relatively low-priced items in the cost of production 
of farm crops, and it would be ill advised to stint expenditure 
in this direction. Under good management the returns from 
fertilizers judiciously used should be quite satisfactory. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Note. — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in towns named 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Description 

Aver 

age price per ton during week 
ending September 7 

Bristol 



Hull 

o 

o 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

s. 

d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 15^%) 



. 

, 

11 

5 

11 

5 

14 

6 

Sulphate of ammonia ; — 











Neutral (N. 20-6%) 

10 

0^ 

10 

0* * * § 

10 

0* 

10 

Qt 

9 

9 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) 

8 

8J 

8 


8 

8| 

8 

S| 

8 

10 

Kainit (Pot. 14%). . 

3 

2 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

16 

4 

0 

Potash salts (Pot. S0%) . , 

4 

17 



. 


4 

12 

3 

1 

(Pot. 20%) 

3 

12 

3 

2 

3 

* 7 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 60-534%) 

9 

10 

8 

5 

8 

13 

9 

5 

3 

5 

Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 48-5l|%) 

11 

10 

10 

0 

10 

16 

11 

2 

4 

4 

Basic Slag (T.P. 32%) . . 

3 

8§ 

3 

H 

3 

3§ 

. 

. 



„ (T.P. 30%) .. 

3 

6§ 

3 

n 

3 

1§ 

2 

I5e 

1 

’lO 

„ (T.P. 28%) .. 

, 


2 

12§ 

2 

13§ 

. 


. 


„ (T.P. 26%) .. 

. 


2 

H 

2 

7§ 


, 



„ (T.P. 24%) .. 

2 

10 § 

2 

i§ 

2 

2§ 

. 

. 



Ground rock phosphate (T.P.58%) 











Very fine graded 

I 2 

15 

. 

, 



2 

lOt/ 

1 0 

10 

Fine gradelj 

■ 2 

10 





’2 

Id 

0 

iO 

Supe:q>hosphate (S.P. 35%) 

1 

. 

! 


1 3 

’ 4 

3 

0 

1 

9 

„ (S.P. 33%) . . 


. 

i 


i 8 

2 





„ (S.P.30%) .. 


. 

' 2 

15 

! 2 

18 

2 

15 

i* 

10 

Bone meal (N. S|%, T.P. 45%) . . i 

8 

15 

i 8 

10 

1 8 

10 

8 

0 



Steamed bone flour (N. |%,i 



i 








T.P. 60-65%): 

6 

Of 

' 6 

2t 

6 

5 

5 

17 

1 • 



Abbreviations: Nitrogen; S.P.= Soluble Phosphate; T.P.^TottU Phosphate; 

Pot. = Potash. 

* Delivered in 6-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. For lots of 4 tons and 
under 6 tons the price is Is. per ton extra and for lots of 2 tons and under 4 tons 6s. per ton 
extra. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

X Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 

§ Prices for 4-ton lots delivered to purchaser’s nearest railway station in neighbourhood 
of towns mentioned above. 

If Fineness 80% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

11 Fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch (100 mesh 
sieve). 

d Prices for 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At G.W.ll. and S.R. Lon don 
Stations the cost to purchasers is 2s. 6ki. per ton extra. 

4 F.O.R, Northern rails . 6d. per ton extra on Southern rails. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR OCTOBER 

H. E. WOODIMAN, Ph.D., D.Sc., 

School of AgriouUivre, Cambridge, 

Tlie Feeiiiig of Sugar Beet Tops. — In the notes for last 
montli, it was sliomi, by means of data obtained in a recent 
feeding trial carried out at Cambridge, that sugar beet tops 
constitute a palatable feed of very satisfactory composition 
and nutritive value. By utilizing these crop residues, the 
farmer is enabled to continue the feeding of succulent green 
food to his animals well on towards the closing of the year, at 
a time when his pastures are lying inactive under the spell of 
winter dormancy. Thus the beneficial effects of both green 
fodder and root (i.e., leaf and crown) are conferred on his 
animals in an essential^ economical manner. Indeed, the 
yield of beet tops should prove a boon to those farmers who, 
as yet, have not found themselves in the position to take up 
ensilage as a regular feature of their farming practice. As 
with most other feeding stuffs, however, it is necessary, if the 
full benefits are to be secured, that certain precautions should 
be observed when utilizing the tops for feeding purposes. 
Some of these precautions, and the reasons for them, are 
considered below. 

The presence of injurious or toxic substances in a feeding 
stuff may, obviously, seriously limit its value, even though 
it contains satisfactory amounts of digestible nutrients. 
Kellner describes the presence of considerable amounts of 
oxalic acid in unwilted beet leaves, the actual percentage 
displaying large seasonal and climatic variations- Other 
German investigators have demonstrated that this acid may 
form as much as 6 per cent, of the dry matter of the leaves. 
Small amounts of oxalic acid may be consumed by the farm 
animal without serious effects, beyond perhaps a tendency to 
cause slight '' scouring.’’ Larger amounts, on the other hand, 
may produce grave symptoms and even death, as will be 
appreciated by those readers who recall the efforts of certain 
ill-starred individuals during the war to enlarge their limited 
dietary by the use of cooked rhubarb leaves. 

The writer hastens to state, however, that he 'has^ yet to 
come across a case of oxalic acid poisoning among animals 
wliich have been given access to sugar beet tops, ^ The 
explanation of this clean record must be sought in the following 
considerations. When beet tops are wilted in the field, changes 
occur in the leaves which lead to a partial destruction of the 
oxalic acid constituent. The results of German experiments 
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have shown that a period of fourteen days’ wilting is sufficient 
to halve the oxalic acid content of sugar beet tops. It would 
further appear that the major destruction of oxalic acid 
occurs during the first few days of wilting. 

Fresh ^ unwiltecl tops should never, on any account, be fed to 
farm stooh, A period of about a w^eek’s wilting should always 
be ' allowed. Fortunately, in actual practice, this is almost 
inevitable, since the animals usually follow on after the beetsi 
are cleared. In conversations with farmers, ho weaver, the 
writer has been told of cases where the animals have been 
permitted, apparently without serious results, to eat off the 
leaves from the still growing crop some short time before 
harvesting, the object being to reduce the amount of foliage to 
be handled. This is a practice wdiich cannot be condemned 
too strongly. The stockowner who continues to adopt this 

economical ” method of topping will, in some unfortunate 
season of high oxalic acid content, find himself involved in 
disaster. The German scientists who have worked on this 
question have warned the farmer in the strongest possible 
terms against such a practice. 

Artificial drying of the tops leads to an even greater 
destruction of oxalic acid than does wilting. This, then, is a 
circumstance wffiich commends to the favourable consideration 
of those concerned in this country the German practice of 
drying down large masses of tops for winter use. Even after 
wilting or drying, however, the beet tops may still contain 
an unpleasantly high percentage of oxalic acid. A further 
safeguard now^ comes into play, since this toxic acid undergoes 
still further destruction as a result of fermentative activity in 
the first stomach of the ruminant. That so few cases of trouble 
have been reported as a result of feeding animals on beet 
tops is an indication, in all probability, that this preventive 
mechanism is very efficient. With pigs and horses, hoivever, 
this safeguarding arrangement is absent, and it w^ould follow 
that beet tops are a much safer food for sheep and cattle 
than for the first-named animals. 

The farmer who wishes to avoid all possible risk of oxalic 
acid poisoning should give some precipitated chalk along with 
the beet tops. The effect of the chaUc is to render the oxalic 
acid insoluble and therefore unavailable to the ardmal. Kellner 
recommends the addition of lb. of chalk to about 300 lb. 
of tops. 

If;, howwer, the addition of lime to tops renders the oxalic 
acid- unavailable, then conversely it follows that the oxalic 
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acid in the tops must reciprocally render the lime in the 
animaFs ration unavailable . Thus the feeding of beet tops to 
stock may be attended vith a serious disadvantage, to which,, 
so far as the writer is aware, attention has not previously 
been directed, namely, that such a fodder not only fails to 
supply the animal vith available lime itself, but may also 
render unavailable the lime in such feeding stuffs as are fed 
along with the tops. The results for the lime balances in the 
Cambridge experiment certainly indicated that some such 
factor was operating. This form of lime starvation might have 
undesirable consequences when the tops are being fed to the 
ewe flock or the dairy herd, and it would appear desirable, in 
such circumstances, to allov/ the animals access to lime 
compounds (e.g., a mixture of precipitated chalk and steamed 
bone flour) in order to avoid a deficit of lime in the ration. 

Beet tops may remain wilting in the fields for considerable 
periods without losing their wholesome character. With the 
first signs of decomposition, however, feeding should be 
discontinued, and the residual tops should be ploughed into 
the land. Putrefying tops may prove anything but an 
economical feed, as any thinking farmer can realize for himself. 

The earth which adheres to the leaves may seriously impair 
the nutritive qualities of the beet tops, leading not only to 
irritation of the walls of the intestinal tract, but also to the 
introduction of harmful bacteria into the animal. A little 
extra care exercised in the field, however, enables tins difficulty 
to be surmounted. After topping, the leaves should be shaken 
vigorously to remove adhering soil, and the tops should be 
gathered straightway into small, convenient heaps, to prevent 
their being trampled on and thus rendered earthy and un- 
wholesome. Once the farmer is convinced of the good 
nutritive value of sugar beet tops, he mil scarcely fail to 
insist that this little extra trouble be taken, in order that his 
animals may be able to secure the food under the best possible 
conditions. 

It should finally be remembered that beet leaves, on account 
of their succulent nature, tend to have a loosening effect on 
the bowels of the animal. Beet tops should, therefore, be fed 
along with® a more fibrous food, like hay. Kellner suggests 
that a third of the total ration of the dairy cow may suitably 
be composed of beet tops, while fattening bullocks may be 
given larger allowances. 

In the notes for next month it is hoped to deal with some 
aspects of, the problem of preserving sugar beet, tops 'ffi' the 
form of silage. 




DlS?JC'Ri4’T(«5N 

1 Price per qr. 

1 

1 8, d. ^ lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Maml-I 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Dost of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 
equiv. 
per 
100 lb. 

Price 
per 
unit 
statcli 
equiv. 
s. d. 

Price Pfo- 
■jer lb. tcin 
starch equiv, 
equiv. 

0/ 

U, /O 

Wheat, British, . 

.1 — 



11 15 

0 13 

11 2 

72 

3 

1 

M)5 

9*6 

Barley, KaS'Achi 

.b 3 

400 

11 0 

0 10 

10 10 

71 

2 

11 

D56 

G'2 

Moroccan 

.39 0 


10 iKt 

0 10 

10 8 

7! 

2 

11 

I *56 

6*2 

„ “Persian 

.40 0 


11 3 

0 10 

iO 13 

71 

?y 

0 

1-61 

6*2 

Oat!% Engiish, white . . 


— 

10 0 

0 n 

9 9 

CO 

3 

2 

1-70 

7-6 

n black; and grey 


— 

9 7 

0 n 

8 16 

(10 

2 

11 

1-50 

7*6 

„ Scotch white 

. — 

— 

11 10 

0 11 

10 19 

()'» 

3 

8 

1*90 

7*6 

„ Canadian feed , . 

.28 6 

320 

10 0 

0 11 

9 9 

60 

3 

2 

1*70 

7*6 

„ New Zealand 

.33 3 

*» 

11 13 

0 11 

11 2 

60 

3 

8 

1*96 

7*6 

„ American 

.27 6 


9 12 

0 11 

0 1 

GO 

3 

0 

i-6i 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

.28 0 


9 17 

0 11 

9 6 

60 

3 

1 

i-C5 

7*6 

„ Chilian , . 

.28 3 


9 18 

0 11 

9 7 

GO 

3 

1 

1*65 

7*6 

Alaize, Argentine 

. 16 6 

480 

8 10 

0 10 

8 0 

81 

2 

0 

1-07 

6-8 

„ South African . . 

, 42 6 


9 is^: 

0 10 

9 8 

Si 

2 

4 

1-25 

6*8 

Peas, Japanese 

. — 

__ 

21 15| 

1 2 

20 13 

69 

6 

0 

3-21 

18 

Dari, Egyptian 

Millers’ oHals — 

. — 

— 

10 10 

0 12 

0 18 

74 

0 

8 

D43 

7*2 

Bran, British , . 

. — 

— 

8 0 

1 3 

6 17 

42 

3 

3 

i-74 

10 

„ broad . . 

. — 

— 

9 0 

1 3 

7 17 

' 42 

3 

9 

2*01 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported 

. _ 

— 

10 2 

0 18 

9 4 

69 

2 

8 

143 

12 

„ coarse, British 

. — 

— 

9 12 

0 18 

8 14 

58 

3 

0 

1-61 

11 

Pollards, imported . . 

. — 

— 

8 5 

1 3 

7 2 

60 

2 

4 

1*25 

11 

Meal, barley 

— 

— 

12 10 

0 10 

12 0 

71' 

3 

5 

1-83 

6*2 

„ maize 

— 

— 

9 5 

0 10 

8 15 

81 

2 

2 

M6 

6»8 

„ „ yellow, S. African — 

— 

8 17 

0 10 

8 7 

81 

2 

1 

M2 

6'8 

„ „ germ 

. . — 

— 

9 6 

0 16 

8 9 

85 

2 

0 

i-07 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

. . — 

— 

9 0 

1 1 

7 19 

76 

2 

1 

M2 

19 

„ locust bean 

. . — 

— 

8 17 

0 8 

8 9 

:i 

2 

5 

l*i9 

3*6 

„ bean 

. , — 

— 

12 0 

1 6 

10 14 

66 

3 

3 

1*74 

20 

„ fish 

. . 



21 € 

3 10 

17 10 

5.3 

6 

7 

,3*53 

48 

Maize, cooked fiaked , . 
Linseed — 

. , — 

— 

llO 15 

0 10 

;io 5 

( 

85 

i 2 

i 

4 

1*25 

8*6 

j „ cake, English 12% oil — 


12 7 

1 10 

110 17 

‘ 74 

2 

11 

1*66 

25 

» „ 10% 


— 

12 0 

1 10 

jio 10 

74 

2 

10 

D52 

25 

» ,, 9% 


— 

11 15 

1 10 

110 5 

74 

2 

9 

1*47 

25 

Soyabean „ „ 0% 


— 

H 10 

2 3 

i 9 7 

69 

2 

9 

M7* 

36 

Cottonseod eake „ 6i% 


— 

7 7 

1 8 

j 5 19 

42 

2 

10 

1*52 

17 

1 .. Egyptian, 5|% „ — 

1 Decorticated cottonseed meal, 

— 

7 2 

1 

I 8 

j 5 14 

42 

2 

9 

P47 

17 


oil — 

1 

111 21 

2 3 

i 8 19 

74 

.-> 

5 

1*29 

35 

1 Coconut cake, 6% oil 

, . 

— 

I 9 10 

1 5 

! 8 5 

79 

2 

1 

M2 

16 

Ground-nut cake, 7% oil . , — 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, 

— 

110 01 

■ 1 8 

1 8 12 

j 

57 

3 

0 

l*6i 

27 

70Aoil - 

— 

'll 10'-5 

' 2 3‘ 

9 7 

73 

2 

7 

1*38 

4! 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

— 


9 0 

0 18 

8 2 

75 

2 

2 

M6 

17 

„ ,, M meal, 6% 

oil — 

— 

9 5* 

^ 0 IS 

8 7 

75 

2 

3 

1-20 

17 

2% 


— 

8 2 

0 19 

7 3 

71 

2 

0 

1-07 

17 

Feeding treacle 


— 

6 M 

0 S 

|6 2 

51 

2 

5 

1*29 

2*7 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale 

. . — 

— 

7 5 

0 19 

1 6 6 

49 

2 

7 

1*38 

13 

,f » porter 

. . - — 

— 

0 15 

0 19 

5 16 

49 

2 

4 

1*25 

13 

„ . „ Wet ale 

. . — 

— 

0 16 

0 7 

0 9 

15 

0 

7 

0*31 

4*8 

„ „ „ porter 

. . — 

— 

0 12 

0 7 

0 5 

15 

0 

4 

0*19 

4*8 

Mnlt culms 

.. — 

— 

6 51 

1 8 

4 17 

43 

2 

weem 

3 

1*20 

16 


♦ At Hull. t At Bristol 11 At Liverpool. 


IfOTl,— The prices quoteti above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 
place in laindon, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the pnce ev mill or store. The prices i\ere ( urrent at the end of 
August and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the pnces at local country tnarkets, the diifcreiice being due to 
caitlage and dealers' commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
at their local market bv the method of calculation used m these notes Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
wMly at £10 per ton, ite manurial value is £1 2s. per ton The food value per ton is therefore 183 per ton. Dividing 
pis figure by 75, the starch eq;ulvaleDt of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch ectuivalent 
ffl %• w* Dividinf this again by 224, the number of pounds of starch enui valent m 1 unit, the cost per lb of starch 
is l'25du A similar caLulation will show the relative cost per lb, of starch ecpiivaleiit of other leedlug stuSs 
on the same local market. Pi >m the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him 
the prices quoted on bis own market. The manurial value per ton fiffurea m « Ihc bwls 

»« WlowiBg unit ptleea ; H, lia. Od. ; P,,0„, 8i. 8d. ; K*D, 38. Od • v* ^ 
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Farm ¥alE8S« — The prices in respect of the feeding stufis 
used as bases of comparison for the pinposes of this month's 


calculations, are as follov; : — 

Starch 

Protem 

Per 


equivalent equivalent 

ton 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Barley (Import-ed) 

71 

6*2 

li 

Maize 

81 

6-8 

4 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

73 

4i-0 

li 10 

„ cotton cake 

71 

34-0 

10 0 


(Add iOs. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 

The cost per unit starch eqiiiTalent works ont at 2*72 
shillings, and per unit protem equivalent, 0‘77 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in rela^tion to current market 
prices. (The food values " which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
cows are given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s 
JOUBNAD.) 


Farm Values, 


Cbops 


Starch 

1 equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

6. 1 

■Wheat 


72 

9-6 

10 

3 1 

Oats 


60 

7-6 

8 

9 1 

Barley 


..i 71 

6'2 

9 

18 1 

Potatoes . . 


18 

0-6 

2 

9 

Swedes . . 


7 

0-7 

1 

0 

Mangolds 


7 ! 

0*4 ; 

0 

19 

Beans 


66 

20-0 ! 

9 

15 

Good meadow hay 


31 : 

4-6 1 

4 

8 

Good oat straw , . 


.7 17 I 

0*9 ! 

2 

7 

Good clover hay 


32 j 

7'0 1 

4 

12 

Vetch and oat silage 


..i 13 

1-6 1 

1 

17 

Barley straw 


19 

0-7 1 

2 

12 

Wheat straw 


11 

0-1 1 

1 

10 

Bean straw 


19 : 

'• 1 

1-7 ' 

2 

13 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Tbiaes of new varieties of fruit trees were iiiidertakeii by the 
Royal Horticultural Society jointly with the Ministry in 1923 
to aid the market fruit grower in the 
Testing Mew selection of new varieties for commercial 

Varieties of Fruit purposes, and to provide growers with 
Trees reliable information, not hitherto avail- 

able, as to the characteristics of the newer 
varieties. This it is hoped will assist them in the selection of 
varieties for planting, and will, moreover, assure official 
recognition and wide publicity to really good varieties. 

The conduct of the trials is in the hands of a Joint Committee 
of representatives of the Mhiistry and the Royal Horticultural 
Societj^ The gardens of the Society at Wisley, Surrey, serve 
as the Central Station, where all varieties entered for the 
scheme are grown and tested in the first instance. Those 
varieties which show sufficient merit at the Central Station are 
to be sent for further tests to sub-stations situated in fruit- 
growing districts throughout the country. Arrangements have 
already been made to establish sub- stations at Per diswell 
(Worcestershire), Long Ashton (Somerset), Merton (Surrey), 
Osgodby (Yorkshire), Wisbech (Isle of Ely) (bush fruit only), 
Emiieth (Norfolk), Saltash (Cornwall), East Mailing (Kent), and 
Cambridge, and another is contemplated in the North of 
England. 

The scheme embraces both top and bush fruits and nuts. 
Raisers whose varieties after inspection of the fruit promise to 
be useful for market purposes are asked to send sufficient 
plants, Rods or grafts to allow the following number of trees, 
bushes or plants of each variety to he grown : — 


Apples and Pears 
Plains, Cherries 
Mats 


20' half standards pins 20 bushes. 
20 half standards. 

20 bashes. 


Currants, Gooseberries, 

Raspberries and other 

berries 20 bashes or canes. 

Strawberries 100 plants. 

The buds or grafts are worked ” on approved stocks before 
(being planted. A nursery for the propagation of the stocks, 
Itrees and bushes is maintained at the Central Station. In no 
birciiuistances will the Central Station or any sub-station permit 
plants, buds or grafts to be taken off the stations. After eon- 
sidemtion' of the reports of the recording staff and of selected 
specialists, the Committee will issue reports in which re- 
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comineadatioiis of special varieties vili be made. No report on 
a variety will, liowever, be issued until sufficient time lias 
elapsed to enable a fair test to be carried out. 

A collection of standard varieties of fruit is maiiitaiiied at the 
Central Station and is available for comparison of the charac- 
teristics of the varieties under trial. This collection comprises 
the following number of varieties or supposed varieties : — 


Apples 

340 

Raspberries ’ . . 

, . 14i 

Pears . . 

145 

Strawberries . . 

10 

Plums and Damsons , . 

65 

Other berries . . 

17 

Red Currants 

165 

Quince. . 

6 

\‘\Tiite Currants 

39 

Cherries 

S 

Black Currants 

5 

Nuts . . 

9 

Gooseberries . . 

51 




In April last the trial and nursery grounds covered an area 
of over 17 1 acres, and the numbers of varieties under trial were 
as follows : — ■ 


Apples 

72 

White Currants 

2 

Pears . . 

8 

Gooseberries . . 

14 

Plums . . 

13 

Raspberries . . 

30 

Damsons 

2 

Strawberries . . 

5 

Cherries 

6 

Other berries - . 

4 

Red Currants 

14 

Nuts . . 

1 

Black Cun*ants 

37 




The trees and plants established in the trial grounds at the 
Central Station have made satisfactory growth^ and those that 
have reached bearhig age have cropped well. In particular 
certain Red and Black Currants and Raspberries are giving 
interesting results, their crops being well above commercial 
average in quality and apparently also in weight. Several 
varieties of Apples show promise of some commercial value. 

Certain varieties have alread^^ shown sufficient merit at the 
Central Station to warrant further tests. In the autumn of 
1925 the Committee selected the following varieties of Black 
Currants and Raspberries for distribution to sub-stations : — 

Black Currants — 

“ Baldwin » "j 

“ Seabrook’s Black ox j i * x- 

“ Goliath ’’ ' varieties for comparison ; 

“ Boskoop Giant ’’ j 

and the following new introductions ; — 

“ Westwick A ” {Col. Petre, Westwiek, Norwich) ; 

Davison’s Eight ” (Col. Petre, Westwick, Norwich); 

‘‘ September Black ” (Messrs. Daniels, Norwich) ; 

“ Blacksmith ” (Messrs. Laxton, Bedford) ; 

“ Taylor 71/23 (G. Taylor, Portobello, Midlothian). 

2 T 2 
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Raspberries — 

Bamufortli’s Seedling A ” 
Baumforth’s Seedling B ” 
Pj.Tie’s Royal ” 

Lloyd George ” 

Devon ” 




Standard varieties for 
comparison ; 




and the following new introductions : — 


Bountiful (Messrs. Laston) ; 

“ Red Cross ’’ (G. Pyne, Topsham, Devon). 


Twenty bushes or canes of each variety were sent to the sub- 
stations at Osgodby, Perdisweil, Merton, and Long Ashton, and 
a year later to the more recently established sub-stations at 
Wisbech, Enineth, and Saltash. Reports received subsequently 
indicate that the stocks made satisfactory growth at the four 
first-named places during 1926. 

Ill the following autumn two other varieties of Black Currants 
and four varieties of Red Currants were selected for further 
tests at the same sub-stations. The varieties in question w^ere: — 


Black Currants — 


New introductions : — 

“ Westwick C ” (Col. Petre) : 

*'* Mite Free ” (Messrs. Laxton) ; 

Bed Gurraiits — 


“ Perfection 
“ Fay^s Prolific 
'' Wilson’s Long Bunch ” 
and the following new inti'oduction :• 
Laxton’s No. 1 ” (Messrs. Laxton). 


Standard varieties for 
comparison ; 


One Apple, ‘"Laxton’s Superb,” is considered by the Coin- 
imittee to have reached the stage for further tests, and 40 trees 
of this variety will be sent next autumn to each sub-station. 

The Committee also decided to test at sub-stations ten new 
varieties of Canadian Apples now growing at the Central 
Station, and one tree of each variety on each of three different 
root-stocks was sent last autumn to each of the sub-stations at 
Oagodby, Perdiswell, Merton, Long Ashton, Saltash, and 
Emneth. These trees will provide a preiimmary test to secure 
early evidence of the suitability of varieties for extended trials 
with the full complement of forty trees of each. 

No Gooseberries have yet been selected for distribution to 
sub-stations, but many varieties cropped well during 1926, and 
it is anticipated that some varieties will be selected for dis- 
tribution this year.. No Pear or Plum has yet commenced 
to crop sufficiently well to afford an indication of its^ true 
co-raineroial value. 
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111 addition to these trials, experiments are in progress to 
establish the number required in any given experiment to cover 
experimental error and other experimental risks. Arraiigements 
are therefore being made to provide 100 bushes of each of four 
varieties of Black Currants by the Central Station to the three 
Horticultural Research Stations at Long xlshtoiij East Mailing, 
and Cambridge, where crop records from individual bushes 
might be Icept over a period of 3 ^ears. 


Dukixg the winter session 1926-27 correspoiideiice classes 
were held in seven comities in England. In Lincoln (Lindsey) 
and East Suffolk the}' w’ere arranged for 

Correspondence the thhd successive session, and in Lincoln 
Classes in (Kesteven) and Surrey the experiment was 
Agricnltiire tried for a second time. In Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire a course was held under the 
auspices of their respective county councils on the same lines 
as one which was conducted during 1925-26 independently of 
the county authorities by the Advisory Economist of Bristol 
University. In Hertfordshire a class arranged primarily for 
teachers desiring to prepare for the examinations of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, has been opened to gardeners in a 
modified form. 

The high standard of work was mamtained, but the pro- 
portion of students w^ho completed the course was rather lower 
than in previous years ; this was more noticeable in the 
second-year courses, but was partly accounted for by the 
pressm’e of work on the farms in the spring. 

GhiicestersMre cmcl Wiltshire, — ^A course in farm book- 
keeping for students in the two counties was conducted by 
Mr. E. P. Weller, Advisory Economist, Bristol University, 
who prepared papers of instruction and sets of questions, 
•which were sent to the students fortnightly. Model answers 
w’-ere supplied to the county staff, wdio corrected the papers. 
A fee of 10s. w^as paid by each student, half bemg returnable 
to students who completed the course, worked papers regularly 
and returned the set of instruction papers undamaged. 

In Gloucestershire seven students entered, all of whom com- 
pleted the course. The course was entirely satisfactory and was 
much appreciated by the students. The percentage of marks 
awarded ranged from 88*3 to 59*5. Another course Atill be 
arranged next year. 
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In Wiltslure 10 students enrolled, but only five completed 
the course. The standard of the work done was high, as was 
the case last year, the marks ranging from 97 per cent, to 
62 per cent. Most of the students studied the i)apers effectively 
and obtained an intelligent grasp of the subject. It would, 
however, be of advantage for them to follow up the course 
with constant practice in book-keeping. Prizes were awarded 
to the best two students. 

Hertfordshire. — A course, arranged for teachers in preparation 
for the Eoyal Horticultural Society's Teacher’s Certificate, and 
their general examination, was throvn open in a modified 
form to gardeners, three of whom enrolled. The course included 
instmction on manuring, plant physiology, plant pests and 
diseases, and the growing of vegetables, fruit and flowers. 
Several inexpensive text-books, as well as the Ministry’s 
leaflets dealing with the subjects studied, were prescribed for 
the students, w^ho "were also recommended to consult certain 
books of reference obtainable from the Rural Industries 
Headquarters Library at Hertford. The course, w^hich 
extended from November 1, .1926 to February 28, 1927, 
consisted of eight fortnightly papers set on reading prescribed 
' beforehand. 

Lincolnshire {Kesteven). — Tw’o courses w^ere again held during 
the winter. The beginners studied Somerville’s Agriculture^ 
and the more advanced students Wood’s Ohemistry of Crop 
Ffodtiction. Five students took the former course and 
four the latter ; the course was completed by all with the 
exception of one advanced student. No fee was charged, but 
the pupils were required to buy their own text-books. Papers 
were set fortnightly for eight weeks, commencing October 18, 
1926. Three prizes w^ere given in the beginners’ class and two 
in the advanced. 

Lincolnshire [Lindsey ). — ^Two courses were provided : one 
in crop husbandry for beginners, the other a continuation 
course for the previous year’s students in animal husbandry. 
The first-year course began in November and ended in March, 
and the book studied was' Somerville’s Agriculture, As the 
book chosen for the second-year course, The Stochfeeders' 
Gompanimi, by J. Porter, was temporarily out of print, it 
was not possible to begin that course till towards the end of 
December. 

, Twelve students enrolled for the former course, seven 
completing, wdiiie 'eight registered for the latter and tlnee 
completed. A prize was awarded to the -best student in each ’ 
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class. Th.e courses were designed for fortiiiglitly lessons and 
sets of questions, but omng to the late start some of the 
lessons in crop husbandry were given weekly. 

The answers of the students to the questions in crop 
husbandry shov/ed that the text-book had been studied 
carefully and iiitelMgentty, but the class in animal husbandry 
appeared to find the subject difficult, and only two really 
grasped the principles underlying the scientific rationing of 
farm stock. 

East Suffolk . — The book chosen for study, Porter’s Stock- 
feeders' Companion, was out of print. The course was not 
started until February, when copies of the text book were 
available, and, as it was not possible to finish the work during 
the mnter session, the class will be resumed this autumn with 
the same students. 

Surrey . — Two courses were held, for begiimers and for last 
year’s students. Both began in December and ended in March. 

The text-book adopted for the beginners’ course on manures 
and manuring was the Jlinistry’s Sectional Volume No. 8. 
Nine students began and six completed the course, while the 
remaining three worked three out of four papers of questions 
set. All did very well, the percentages of marks awarded on 
the papers ranging from 98 to 80 per cent. 

The second-year students’ work was based on the study 
of Mackintosh’s Feeding of Dairy Cows. Only one student 
out of thi’ee finished the course, the remaining two re- 
linquishing it owing to pressure of work on the farm, after 
answering the first series of questions 

When the National Federation of Women’s Institutes' 
held its last Handicraft Exhibition in 1924, even those within 
the movement were surprised by the high 

CJountrywomen^S standard of craftsmanship attained 
Craftwork generally by Women’s Institute members, 
and the great beauty of some of the work 
shown. Visitors to that Exhibition were almost entirely 
members of Institutes, or persons in some way connected with 
the Women’s Institute Movement, wMle all that the man in 
the street heard of the Exhibition was that it had been well 
worth seeing. 

There are outside the Institute Movement many people 
keenly interested in handicraft work and many who (without 
being specialists) take a real interest in the country and in 
country life. It is hoped that these will take the opportunity 
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of visiting tiie Exliibitioii of Home Crafts wiiicii tlie 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes has arranged this 
month at the Imperial Institute. South Kensington. The 
Exhibition will be open to the public on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, October 5, and throughout the day on Thursday 
and Friday, October 6 and 7. On Friday, October 7, at 12 
noon, H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, will visit 
the Exhibition, 

This 3^ear’s Exhibition will consist of a General Section, for 
which any Institute worker could enter, and a Co-operative 
Section, where the work sliowm will be the combined work of 
a group of Institute members, or of the members in a group 
of villages.' 

Ox the average the level of prices of agriciiltiiral produce 
was luicliaiiged in August at 42 per cent, above 1911-13. For 
six months the general index number has 
The Agricultiiral remained almost stationary although there 

Index Number have been very appreciable changes in 
certain mdividuai commodities. As com- 
pared wdtii August last year prices are lowTr on the average 
by nearly 5 per cent. 

Ill the foilowhig table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1922:-- 

Perceiitage Increase compared with the 
Avei-asre of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

49 

Februarj-^ 


. . 75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

46 

March . . 


73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

April , . 


66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

43 

May 


69 

54 

57 

67 

50 

42 

June . . ' 


64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

4] 

^ July .. 


67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

42 

, August . . 


68 

52 

57 

54 

49 

42 

September 


, , 59 

52 

81 

55 

55 

— 

October 


61 

50 

68 

53 

48 



November 


63 

51 

66 

54 

48 



December 


61 

55 

65 

54 

46 

— 


Granin , — ^There wus a shglit reduction in the price of wheat 
during August, but the decline of Id. per cwt. to 12s. 6d. 
per cwt. left the index number unchanged at 56 per cent, 
above the base years. With some small quantities of new 
crop malting bark}' on the market, average prices of this 
grain showed a sharp advance from ils, lid. in the first week 
of, August to 13s. 6d. in the last week, and the index number 
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rose by 7 points to 64 per cent, above 1911-13. Prices of 
oats declined as a result of new crop marketings, but the 
drop on the month was relatively much less than in August 
of the base A^ears and the index number advanced by 10 points 
to 43 per cent. aboA^e pre-war. 

Live Stock. — ^As is usual in August fat cattle declined in 
price, but the decrease was relatively smaller than in the 
base years and the index number rose hy 4 points to 34 per 
cent. aiboYe 1911-13. Although fat sheep became rather dearer 
towards the end of July prices fell away somewhat during 
August, and the a^mrage was unchanged on the month at 
45 per cent, above 1911-13. As compared with August, 1926, 
fat sheep Avere 4 to 5 per cent, cheaper. Fat pigs continued 
the decline in prices which has been in evidence for some 
time, although in the last two weeks of August there was a 
slight hardening. Bacon pigs averaged 36 per cent, and porkers 
43 per cent, above the prices in the base years, but 7 and 6 
points respectiv-ely lower than in July and over 20 per cent, 
lower than in August, 1926. Store pigs also sold at lower 
figures, but these were still relatively dear at 70 per cent, 
above August, 1911-13. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce . — ^Egg prices rose sharply during 
August, and as has been the case for several years, the increase 
was relatively greater than in the base years, so that the 
index number rose by 13 points to 44 per cent, above pre-war, 
but was 5 points loAver than in August, 1926. With smaller 
supplies on the market, butter prices advanced during August, 
but as the increase was relatively smaller than in 1911-13 the 
index number declined by 4 points to only 38 per cent, above 
the base years, which was 18 points loAv^er than a year earlier. 
Cheese prices showed little change, but at 57 per cent, above 
pre-war were nearly 10 per cent, higher than in August, 1926. 

Oilier Commodities . — There were heavy supplies of potatoes 
on the markets during August and the quality was in some 
cases rather inferior, so that prices of early potatoes declined 
sharply. On the average they realized only 30 per cent, above 
pre-war as compared Avith 61 per cent, in July, but made 
appreciably better prices than in August last year. For the 
first time for several years hay has been subject to fairly 
appreciable price changes and the index number rose hy 10 
points to 16 per cent, 'above pre-war, relatively the highest 
price recorded since 1923,. As a' result of the poor crop plums 
realized nearly 2| times the pre-war prices, while apples sold 
during August at about 50 per cent, above 1911-13. 
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Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in August, 1925 and 1926, are shown below : — 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Comniodity 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


47 

69 

53 

60 

56 

56 

Barley 

62 

52 

46 

54 

57 

64 

Oats 

43 

33 

27 

33 

33 

43 

Fat cattle . . 

54 

43 

24 

25 

30 

34 

Fat sheep . . 

76 

52 

53 

48 

45 

46 

Bacon pigs 

72 

79 

68 

54 

43 

36 

Pork pigs . . 

56 

83 

66 

60 

49 

43 

Dairy cows 

50 

37 

24 

21 

25 

25 

Store cattle 

39 j 

33 

23 

21 

26 

26 

Store sheep 

91 i 

63 

38 

53 

55 

48 

Store pigs . . 

57 ^ 

139 

99 

90 

80 

70 

Eggs 

67 : 

49 

28 

30 

31 

44 

Poultry 

58 ; 

55 

41 

63 

52 

43 

Milk : 

62 

60 

63 

53 

55 

55 

Butter 

73 

56 j 

42 

41 

42 

38 

Cheese 

78 

43 

46 

54 

58 

57 

Potatoes . . 

67 

11 

74 

61 

61 

30 

Hay 

3 

11 

2 

3 

6 

16 

Wool 

38 

24 

31 

33 

40 

42 


;is ^ ^ H* 


Short Courses 
in Clean Milk 
Prodnetion 


By arrangement mth the National Institute for Research 
in Dair^nng, a course of instractioii in the production and 
handling of milk will be held at the 
University of Reading from November 1 
to 12, 1927. ' , The course is intended 
primarily for Dairy Instructors and 
Instructresses, but other applicants, especially those w’ho are 
concerned with public health administration, will be admitted 
if accommodation allows. 

Application for admission to the course should be made in 
the first instance to the Dean, Faculty of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, The University, Reading, and intending students 
should travel to Reading on Monday, October 31, and be 
ready to commence work, if necessary, at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, 
November L The fee for tuition for the course will be £4, 
which must be paid to the University office. 

Instruction will take the form 'of lectures, combined with 
demonstrations and laboratory work, and will deal with such 
matters as milk supply and production, legislation and 
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regulations regarding milk, applied bacteriology of milk and 
tbe ebemical composition of milk. Excursions will be arranged 
to well-known dairy farms, factories and depots, but tlie 
traTelliiig expenses in coimexion with these are not included 
ill the tuition fee. 

The College cannot undertake to arrange residence for 
students, but will give all possible assistance and advice. 
Students are advised to take bicycles. 

^ 


Fabmeks and others interested in Agriculture are reminded 
that the field experiments on the manuring of root crops 
conducted at Rothamsted provide, at 
this time of the year, a very striking 
series of demonstration plots. The most 
important of these experiments are : — 

1. Potatoes : — 


Faxmers^ Visits 
to Rothamsted 


(a) The effect of various potash manures (Sulphate of Potash, 
Muriate of Potash, Potash Salts). 

(b) The effect of different proportions of potash and nitrogen 
(as Sulphate of Ammonia) in presence of constant dressings of 
dung and superphosphate. 

(c) Comparison of the yields from seed potatoes fresh from 
Scotland with those from seed grown for various periods on 
the farm. 

2. Swedes : — 

(a) The Classical Mangold Field is this year in Swedes, the 
mangolds having faded owing to the spring drought. The 
effect on Swedes of the various schemes of manuring is well 
shown. 

(b) Some of the newer fonns of phosphate and nitrogen (Ammonium 
Phosphate and Urea) are being compared with Superphosphate 
and Sulphate of Ammonia. 

3. Sugar Beet : — 

(a) The effect of different widths of drilling : 14"^ 18^ and 22" 
drills are being compared. 

(b) A comparison of the effects of Muriate of Potash and 30 per 
cent, potash salts. 

(c) Comparisons of Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Cyanamide in varying quantities. 

In addition to the above experiments on root crops, the 
second crop of grass on the Park Hay Plots shows the effect 
of a number of different manurial treatments on old meadow 
land. 

The Secretary will be glad to arrange for farmers’ parties 
of any size to be conducted round the experimental plots' at 
any time before lifting. In eases where it is difficult' to fix a 
date in advance, farmers are invited to come at theii' own 
convenience, and the necessary arrangements will be made oil' 
arrival. At least three hours should be allowed for a tour 
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round tlie farm. Lmicli and tea can readily be obtained in 
Harpendeii. Tiie Mdlaiid Railway station (Harpenden) is 
about ball a mile from the Laboratory and the North-Eastern 
station about two miles. Farmers coming by road will find 
the Laboratory on the west side of Harpenden Common. 

^ s!: :5i sji 

The Agricultural Research Lectures Scheme, which was 
inaugurated in the winter season 1922-23, with the object of 
familiarizing farmers with the agricultural 
Extension Lectures .research work carried on at Research 
on Agricultural Institutes and at other centres in the 
Subjects country, toU, \ritli slight modification, be 
continued in the coming season. It is 
intended that the lectures to be delivered shall, wliile still 
furnishing information as to the present position of research 
in various branches of agricultural science, be rather more 
popular in character than hitherto : they will be in the nature 
of extension lectures on agricultural subjects. The lecturers 
mil be drawm from the staffs of Research Institutes, Advisory 
Centres and Agricultural Colleges. A list of lecturers, and of 
the subjects on which they will be jrrepared to lecture, has 
been circulated to County Authorities for x4griciiltiiral 
Education, who have been asked to apply direct to lecturers 
for their services after preliminaiy consultation with the local 
branches of the National Farmers' Union. 

^ life sf: ^ 

The sixth International Dairy Cow Judging Contest, for 
the Gold Challenge Cup presented by the Daily Mail, took 
place on July 14 at the Sussex Show at 
young Farmeis^ Chichester, through the courtesy of the 
Clubs : Council of the Sussex County Agricultural 

lutematioiial Society. The competing teams were as 
Dairy' Cow follows : — 

Juigiiig Contest Ufiited States of America. — Gertrude 
Kaiser, age 16, St. Olaf, Iowa ; Kenneth 
Walter, aged 16 , Luan.a, Iowa ; Lloyd Kaiser, aged 17, 
McGmgor, Iowa. This ream was trained by Mr. Roy Combs, 
County Agricultural Agent, Clajiion County, Iowa. 

England . — Mabel Harriott, age 16 ; Leslie Cornford, age 
IS ; John Harper, age 18 ; all of the Sussex Baby Beef Club, 
Haywards Heath. This team was trained by Mr. R. J. Noakes, 
the Club Leader. 

' The Judges ’were : Brof. A. C, McGandlish, West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, and Capt. Allan Skelton, Woodliam 
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Ferrars, Chelmsford ; the Umpire being Mr. E. A. Weir, of 
the Canadian National Railways. 

The competitors judged three rings of Jersey, Friesian and 
Shorthorn cows. Twelve minutes were allowed to competitors 
for placing the animals and two minutes in which to give their 
reasons for the placing to the Judges. The a,nimals judged 
were not selected from the stock on the show ground, but 
were brought specially in for the Contest under arrangements 
made by the Council of the Sussex Agricultural Society. 

The contest began at 11 a.m. and lasted for two hours. 
The English team won by 12 points, having gained 842 points 
as against 830 points awarded to the American team. Mahel 
Harriott was placed first amongst the competitors with 283 
points. Lloyd Kaiser and Gertrude Kaiser w^ere equal last 
with 276 |)oints, so that there w’as a difference of only 7 points 
between the top and bottom, showing the keen nature of the 
competition. The complete order of merit is as follows : — 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Mabel Harriott 
Leslie Comford 
Kenneth Walter 
Jolm Haiper 
Lloyd Kaiser 
Gertmde Kaiser 


283 points 
282 „ 
278 „ 

277 „ 

276 „ 

276 „ 


The English team scored 427 points against the American 
total of 407 for placing,^’ but the Americans gained 423 
points as against the English 415 points for stating the 
reasons.” According to the rules governing the contest, 
competitors were permitted to take notes. The members of 
the English team availed themselves of the rule, but the 
Americans have been accustomed to work without notes, and 
their statement of reasons before the Judges was a striking 
feature of the contest w-hich no one failed to appreciate. 

H.R.H. Prince Henry specially visited the Show^ during the 
afternoon to present the gold cup and silver medals to the 
winning team and bronze medals to the American team. He 
also presented prizes to members of the Young Farmers’ Club 
teams who had taken part in other judging competitions, and 
to individual club members who had been successful in showing 
their Sussex and Jersey calves on the first day of the Show\ 

It is desired to place on record the very high appreciation 
of the valuable support which the Council of the Sussex 
Agricultural Society has given to the Young Farmers’ Club 
Movement in providing so many classes for the benefit of 
club members at the Show, and for making such admirable 
arrangements for the staging of the International Judging 
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Contest. Deep appreciation is also recorded for the help and 
encouragement given to all branches of club work in East and 
West Sussex by the Directors of Agriculture and their staffs, 
and to Major E. G. Sheppard, D.S.O., M.V.O., T.D., the 
Secretary of the W'e.st Sussex Rural Community Council. 

sj! :Ss ^ ^ ^ 

Thebe are fifteen farm institutes in England and Wales, 
and all except one have demonstration farms attached. The 
main purpose of the teaching that is given 
The Teaching at farm institutes is to provide instruction 

at County Farm in the scientific principles underlying 
Institutes sound farming practice. The existence of 
the demonstration farms allows of such 
instruction to be closely related to practice, and this applies 
not only to general agriculture but also to gardening, dairying 
and poultry instruction. The subjects dealt with and their 
order of importance varies somewhat at the different institutes, 
but a typical eiiiTieulum includes the following : Soils, manures, 
crops, live stock, implements, machinery, veterinary hygiene, 
survejung and mensuration, farm book-keeping, general 
agricultural science (biology and chemistry), horticulture, 
dairjdng, poultiy^ and bee-keeping, and fungus and insect 
pests. Most of the courses start in October, one term being 
taken before Christmas and one after, but in some cases a 
full year's course is given. There are also short courses in 
special subjects, and most of the institutes provide instruction 
for women, particularly in such subjects as dairying, horti- 
culture and poultry-keeping. 

This information will perhaps be of greater service if coupled 
with the names of the fifteen counties in which the farm 
institutes are situated. They are : Cheshire, Earm Infstitute 
at Reaseheath ; Cumberland and Westmorland, at Newton 
Rigg ; Essex, at Chelmsford ; ■ Hampshire, at Sparsholt ; 
Hertfordshire, at Oaklands, St. Albans ; Holland (Lincolnshire), 
at Kirton ; 'Northamptonshire, at Moulton ; Somerset, at 
Cannington ; Staffordshire, at Eodbaston ; East Sussex, at 
Rlumpton ; West Suffolk, at Hartest (the Chadacre Agricul- 
tural Institute) ; Carnarvonshire, at Madryn ■ ; Carmarthen- 
shire, at Carmarthen ; Denbighshire, at Ruthin ; and 
Monmouthshire, at Usk. 

A certain number of scholarships are awarded at these 
^'mstitutes by the various County Councils to residents within 
their area, and the Ministry itself awards scholarships for 
the sons wid daughters of agricultural workers. 
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, Brief particulars of the courses for the sessions 1927-28 are 
given ill the Ministry's Form No. TSS/T.E., wMeli can be had. 
post free-s on application to the Mnistry, and more detailed 
information can be obtained from the Principal of the institute 
concerned. Anyone desirous of attending one of these courses 
commencing in October, should make application immecliateK' 
to the Principal, as accommodation at the institutes is limited. 

iji 4: iji 5*1^ 

In the report on the Wart Disease Immimity Trials carried 
out at Ormskirk in 1926 (see this Jouhnal, March, 1927, 
p. 1156), it was stated that, in addition 

¥axieties of to the varieties mentioned therein, the 

Potato Inaniiilie Ministry was prepared to include other 
from Wart Disease varieties, which had successfully passed 
the test, when the growers should give 
notice of their intention to introduce them into commerce. 

This intention has now been notified in regard to the three 
varieties, ''The Baron,” "Bounty” and "Boxer,” and these 
have accordingly been added to the official list of approved 
immune varieties. Descriptions of these varieties are appended. 

Second-Early Variety 

" The Baron ” 

Sprout. — Pink. 

Tuber. — Oval ; skin white ; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm and Foliage. — ^Upright to spreading, moderately vigorou*; 
leaflets long, fairly large, dull, wrinkled, waxy appearanee ; 
stems general pink coloration ; wings straight. 

Flowers. — ^Wliite, not numerous. 

Late or Maincrop Varieties 

“ Bounty ” 

Sprout. — Puipie, 

Tuber. — ^Round ; skin wliite ; flesh white, texture soft ; eyes 
medium. 

Haulm and Foliage. — Strong, open, upright, moderately tall ; 
leaflets dark bronze-green, long, wrinkled, hard and gloss^^ in 
appearance,* terminal leaflets drooping; secondary leaflets 
large, numerous ; leaf closed ; stems purple coloration at base 
and in axils of leaves ; wings straight. 

Flowers. — ^Light blue-violet, rare. 

" Boxer ” 

Sprout . — Pink. 

Tuber. — ^Round, flattish ; skin white ; flesh lemon ; eyes fleet 
and sub -terminal. 

Haulm and Foliage. — ^Tall, upright, vigorous and open ; leaf 
erect ; leaflets Quaker-green, broad, long, ^ hard and crinkled ; 
secondary leaflets large and numerous ; leaf closed ; steim 
green ; wings straight. 

Flowers. — Light blue -violet tipped white. 
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Ax interesting experiment has been going on in north 
DeYOii in the production of baby beef. For some years the 
age at killing has been steadily reduced. 

North De¥0E It used to be three years old ; it is now 
Cattle Feedmg a little over a year. That means that a 
TJrials calf of the right stock, that is, one having 
the hereditary quality of early maturity, 
can be fed to a stage when it produces good beef — and, 
incidentally, the smaller joints that are required by households 
to-day — at a Ittle over a year old. The experiment was 
arranged by the North Devon District Agricultural Committee 
about 18 months ago, when one of its members undertook to 
put four young calves under the supervision of the District 
Lecturer to be fed systematically according to his prescription. 
They were North Devon calves, de-horned soon after birth. 
They were fed in the stall up to 17 months old, when they 
were sold for beef ; they w'ere about 8 cwd. each at slaughter, 
and realized a trifle over £24 apiece : 60s. per live cwt. In 
the same market in which they were sold, the best quality 
beef steers and heifers of about 2|-2| years old, averaging 
11 J cwt., realized approximately 53s. per live cwt. The older 
animals, therefore, wMch had to be fed for a year longer, 
realized a good deal less per live cwt. and were not correspond- 
ingly heavier. It is not suggested that the actual profit on 
the sale of these 8-cw^t. beasts is Mkely to be veiy high ; indeed, 
it may merely be the value of the manure from the foods 
consumed. For the first fortnight the calves were fed on their 
mothers’ milk, and each subsequently received a total of 
116 gallons of new millv. The experiment aroused keen interest, 
and will be repeated on other farms in North Devon. Probably 
smaller quantities of new milk will be given, and the stock 
may be sold earlier if a favourable mai'ket presents itself. 
Had the four beasts been sold in June, they might have 
realized up to 70s. per live cwt. instead of 60s. 

^ 5 ^ 

Maxy experiments have shown that finely ground mineral 
or rock phosphates are useful fertilizers in suitable conditions. 

The chief conditions in favour of the 
Mineral Phosphate action of ground rock phosphates are : 

, a moist chmate and a soil wMeh is strongly 
in , need of phosphate, or rich in organic matter and not 
abundantly supplied with lime. Under opposite conditions, 
dry eliinate,, or dry seasons and on chalky soils, they may 
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be expected geiieralh* to act more slowly than citric -soluble 
basic slags. It is to be noted, however, that Dr. Scott Robertson, 
in Essex, has obtained distinctly beneficial results from rock 
phosphates in this relatively dry area, results viiich only 
suffered by coiiixiarison with more soluble pliospiiates. 

The proportion of phosphate of lime in ground miiierai 
phosphate varies from 55 to S5 per cent, (.some of the American 
phosphates contain less than 55 per cent, and those of Naum 
and Ocean Island may contain slightly more than 85 per cent.), 
so that in practically all cases the amount of ground mineral 
phosphate required for the improvement of grassland would 
be from 5 to 6 owt. per acre for a full application (equivalent 
to 10 CAiff. per acre of high-grade basic slag), followed saj^", 
a dressing of 5 cwt. per acre every fourth year. Experience 
at Cockle Park, Northiiinberlancl, where a number of experi- 
ments with rock phosphates have been carried out, suggests 
that a suitable application of North African phosphates 
(containing 60 per cent, phosphate of lime) as a first dressing 
for the improvement of grassland, would be ewt. per acre, 
which would be equivalent to 10 cwt. of basic slag containing 
38 per cent, phosphates. 

The mineral ‘phosphate:, however ^ must be finely groimch 

The bulk of the ground rock phosphate available in this 
country was, until recently, of the same degree of fineness as 
that usually guaranteed with basic slag, that is that 80 per 
cent, will pass through a 100-mesh (linear) sieve, nc,, a sieve 
having 10,000 me.shes per square inch. Some griiideLS are 
now, however, producing an article of even greater fineness, 
80 per cent, being guaranteed to pass through a 120-niesli 
(linear) sieve, Ce., one having 14,400 meshes per square inch. 
Trials vith North African pho,sphate (contaiiiing about 60 per 
cent, of phosphate of lime) of the latter degree of fineness 
carried out at Cockle Park, Northumberland, have given such 
satisfactorily increased inelds of grass and of arable crops as to 
lead to the conclusion that it was comparable with, high-grade 
basic slag. In a series of trials carried out by the xlgTicultwal 
Education Association, the North African phosphate (which, 
however, was not so finely ground as that used in the Cockle 
Park expeiinieiits) proved inferior to low soluble slag on 
grassland but superior to it on arable land.'^ It would be 
valuable to have further comparative trials with mineral 

The results obtained showed that, in Korthiiiiiberlancl, finely 
ground rniiieral phosphate acts well when applied to barley in which 
the seeds are sovn. It improves the barley and the white clover. 
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pliospkates of different degrees of fineness, but tliere is 
considerable indirect evidence to support the view that the 
finer grinding is an advantage. The difference in cost between 
the two grades is in most cases quite small. 

At Cockle Park when dressings of lime have been applied 
ill eonj miction with these phosphates it lias been found that 
the lime retards the action of the phosphates. Before 
applying lime, therefore, under such conditions, it would be 
advisable to ascertain by trial whether it is advantageous or 
otherwise to do so. When ground mineral phosphate is used 
on' pasture it is advisable, as with basic slag, to remove the 
stock from the grazing land iiiitii rain has washed the phosphate 
from the herbage. 

Tests with ground rock phosi>hates have now been carried 
out in a number of counties, and any who intend to give the 
material a trial should inquire of their County Agricultural 
Organizer^' as to the results that may have been obtained 
under local conditions and as to the possibility of obtaining 
supplies ill the district. 

^ ^ •jC 

Smallholders and cottagers who keep goats are reminded 
that the Scheme for improving the productive quality of 
their milch stock is again in operation. 

The Stud Goat For the current breeding season, which 
Scheme ends on February 28 , 1928, 110 stud goats 
have been registered, which are standing at 
105 centres in various parts of the country, and their services 
are available for goats belonging to persons in the above- 
mentioned categories at a nominal fee, in no case exceeding 
os. Conditions of service and other information may be 
obtained from the County Agricultural Organizers at their 
respective Coiinty Education Offices, or from the Honorary 
Secretary of the British Goat Society, which is responsible 
for the administration of the Scheme, at 10 Lloyd's Avenue, 
London, E.C. 3, 

Bisease* — Fresh centres of disease were discovered 
dmiiig the month at Kempston, Bedford, on Septeraber 2, and at 
Llangeinor, Bridgend, Glamorgan, on September 5. A fmtlier case 
oeenrred in tbe Bedford area on September 6 , and further outbreaks 
were also confirmed on September 15 and 16 in the Glamorgan area. 

Thirty-two outbreaks in ail have been confirmed since fiannarv I 
last, involving 11 counties and the slaughter of 1,294 cattle, 1,167 sheep, 
422 pigs and 2 goats. 

^ See Leafiet 5so. 279 {Technical Admce for Farmers), obtainable 
fmm the Ministry. 
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Eaforeement of MlnimEm Rates of Wages. — During the month ending 
September 15 legal proceedings were instituted against nine employers 
for failure to pay minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed by the 
Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board. Particulars of the cases are 


as follows : — 
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0 
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7 
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27 


Case dismissed. 

Proceetlings were also taken against two employers under Section 9 
(3) (a) and (6) of the Act (refusing information and hindering an Officer 
in the course of liis duty). In the first case, heard at Clim (Salop), the 
employer was fined 10s. and ordered to pay 10s. costs, and in the 
second ease, heard at Talgarth (Brecon), the defendant was ordered to 
pay 4s. costs. 

>?* ijfi ^ ^ sjt 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

All Abottt Gardening. (London : Ward. Lock & Co., Ltd. Pp. 384. 
8 coloiu’ plates, 32 photographic illustrations and 56 diagrams 
in the text. Price 6s. net.) 

Gardening is, the piiblishers state, man's chief hobby, for all are 
at heart garden lovers, and it is only the lack of the knowledge of 
when, where, how and why that prevents one and all from becoming 
practical gardeners as well as mere garden lovers, and, believing this, 
the authors have designed this book, AU About Gardening, to supply 
gardening knowledge in very simple, straightforw'ard language. 
Gardening of to-dajr embraces flower gardens, lawns, rock gardens, 
water gardens, gardens covered vith glass, vegetable gardens and 
fruit gardens, so it is not sui-prising that the mass of information — ■ 
though very closely printed — extends throiigli some 384 pages and 
makes a somewhat bullry book. In addition, there are eight coloured 
plates of typical flower gardens from j)aintiiigs by Flora Pilkingtoii 
and Beatrice Pai'soiis, and of a Dutch ga,rdeii from a painting by 
George S. Eilgood ; 32 illustrations and 56 diagrams to interest the 
reader in gardening and to make the text easier to understand. 

Til© book describes fully and aecmately the way a garden should 
be made and managed to be beautiful and useful in suppijmig^fruit, 
flowers and vegetables for the home, 

A large number of people with gardens attached to their homes 
wish to acquire a sound working knowledge of gardening, and All 
About Gardening gives just the kind of information required. Lists 
of useful plants have been drawn up for guidance of readers, and the 
plants included are good. Plant lovers, however, would wish for 
something more, for they realize that each plant has its special features 
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wliicii are not alwa 3 "S broixght out by the standardized methods of 
culture described in the book. To deal with the special treatment of 
each plant would have necessitated a considerable expansion of the 
bookj and if done the simplicity wliich the authors desire to be a 
special feature would have been destroj^ed. 

The iiifoimation given in the book is accurate and general^ up-to- 
date, and it is evident that some of the writers— though not all — 
have kept in touch vdth the research work of the Horticultural Kesearcli 
Stations. At the price of six shillings the book is ver}^ cheap. 

Plant Proiiicts. By S. Hoare Collins. M.Se., P.I.C., and George 
Redington, M.Se. (London : Baillierc, Tindall & Cox, 1926. 
Second edition, pp. xiv 262. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

Readers who are familiar with the war-time edition of this book 
vill remember that it was divided into four main parts, dealing 
j'espectivelj' with fertilizers, soils, crops and meat production, so 
that, to quote the words of Mr. Collins, it covered “ the cycle from 
factoiy to fertilizer, from fertilizer to field, and from field to factory 
once more.'" In the preparation of this new edition, the authors have 
modified to a considerable extent the earlier treatment of the subject. 
It has been found advisable to curtail slightlj^ the chapters dealing 
with the artificial fertilizers. The section on soils has been brought 
up to date, although considerations of space have prevented the authors 
from mitiiig on this subject as fully as might have been desired. The 
third part, devoted to the subject of crops and the composition of 
feeding stuffs, has been eonsiderabty expanded and contains some 
of the most interesting chapters of the book. From the fourth part, 
dealing wdth meat and milk production, all features possessing a 
purely war-time interest have been omitted. The writers state that 
in spite of these radical changes, which have resulted in a new book, 
the fundamental plan is unchanged, so that those readers who know 
the first edition will not feel any unfamiliarity.'* 

It mil be at once apparent that the authors, in a book comprising 
some 260 pages, have covered a very wide field. As a consequence, 
many matters of importance have perforce been dealt with in a manner 
wliich may prove slightly disappointing to the scientific reader in 
search of detailed information. The book, however, is avowedly not 
intended to supplj” enej^elopacdic completeness of information," and 
the reader engaged in speeialistie studies will necessarily, as heretofore, 
have refuge in the scientific journals. This volume is one of a series 
of publications “ giving a comprehensive survey of the chemical 
industries,” and has obviously been compiled in an attempt to meet 
the special requirements of the applied chemist interested in the 
agricultural utilization of industrial products and by-products. To 
the chemist engaged in technical w^ork in miy way connected with 
agriculture, as well as to the reader in search of general information 
on questions ' concerning the relation of industry to agriciiltoe, the 
book may therefore be recommended with every confidence. 

A Bird Book for the Foeket. — By Edmund Sandars. (Oxford ; The 
University:' Press, 1927. Pp. xlx -f 245. Over 200 colomed illus- 
trations. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

The arrangeriieiit of this useful little handbook is admirable, the 
introduction well written and authoritative, and the descriptions of 
the various ^ species are concise but ample. The field observations 
(always a criterion of value in a book on natural liistoiy) are iiuiiieroiis 
and accinate. The author is aware, for example, that the Lesser 
Tiliitethroat has a habit, when feeding its yomig, of hanging head 
dovmwards from a twig, although this fact has escaped the notice of 
many writers on ornithology. His statement, too, that all the pigeons 
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will driiik salt water is of peculiar interest. The Rock Dove is known 
to do this, but that the habit extends to others of the genus is not so 
well-known j and such observations are valuable. 

There are a few errors, though none of them serious. Tiie breeding 
time of the Hobby is given as May and June, but it is doubtful whether 
the few British breeding Hobbies are ever engaged in nesting before 
the end of June or the beginning of July, It might have been made 
clear, also, that the HightJaBs habit of clapping its wings in flight 
is not confined to the courtship period, as the author's note might 
lead one to infer. The nomenclature is open to criticism in a few cases, 
as, for example, in the substitution of Spotted Woodpecker ” for 
“ Greater Spotted Woodpecker,” and “ Barred Woodpecker ” for 
“ Lesser Spotted Woodpecker,” although these substitutions are not 
very objectionable. In point of fact, the term “ Baried Woodpecker ” 
is more aptly descriptive, but “ Lesser Spotted Woodpecker ” remains, 
nevertheless, the accepted British name for this species, ‘‘ Water 
Wagtail ” is, however, misleading, as it might apj)ly equally to both 
the Pied and Grey Wagtails. 

The illustrations are presiunably intended to be impressionist 
pictures rather than scientifically accurate drawmigs. Judged from 
that angle, they are good for the most part, although some are {)oor, 
and a few, such as those of the Nightingale, Spotted Flycatcher, IWiite- 
throat, Dartford Warbler and Cuckoo, are de^iitely bad. It is doubtful 
whether the student would recognize these birds from the illustrations. 
Many of the drawings, too, are open to objection on anatomical grounds, 
or in the matter of scale. In the circumstances, the claim that the 
illustrations set a new standard of accuracy can hardly be upheld. 
The drawings of eggs, although somewhat crude, are good, but 
exception might be taken to the inclusion of the Nightingale’s egg 
among those invariably uniform in colour. While it is true that the 
tj^e is a unifoim dim or olive brown, mottled examples are frequently 
found. 

Apart from the illustrations, however, the book undoubtedly is a 
useful addition to ornithological literature at a very reasonable price, 
and may be eoimnended to anyone desiring to study the habits of 
British birds. 

Rural Industries In England and Wales, Vol. Ill, Decorative Crafts 
and Rural Potteries. By Helen E. FitzRandolph and M. Doriel 
Haye ; , Vol. IF, Wales. By Anna M. Jones. (Oxford : The 
Clarendon Press. Price 5s. net each). 

These are the concluding volumes of the siuvey of rural industries, 
made on behalf of the Agricultm-al Economics Research Institute at 
Oxford and previously noticed in the May number of this Jotonal. 
They complete successfully the survey itself, and fulfil the proinis© 
of t’horouglmess which was given in the first two volumes. It should 
be noted that the investigations were earned out under the direction 
of ]^Ir. A. W. Ashby, formerly of the Oxford Research Institute, but 
now of the Aberystwyth University. 

The Decorative Crafts and Rm*al Potteries dealt with, in the first 
volume are specially interesting in these days when more attention 
is giveU' than formerly to beautiful hand-made articles, especially as 
decorations for the home. The great selling stores in London and 
other of our chief towns would be incomplete without some products 
of such homely craftsmanship. It is quite true, as pointed out in the 
volume, that ** the workman, shaping his material with his hands, 
or with 'tools directed by his hands, can adapt his work more exactly 
to the natural idiosjmerasies of the material than is possible with a 
machine.” For that reason hand-made ironwork, cloth, lace and other 
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materials are usually much more beautiful and sometimes even better 
finished than goods" turned out by macliinery. The individual touch, 
til© artistic touch, is of great importance in such articles, though it 
is perhaps insiiffieiently appraised by the jiubliG. 

Apart from the iDureiy business side of rural industries, what strikes 
one as being especially interesting on reading these books is the 
stor^^ of many of the industries themselves. The weaving industry 
in Kent, centred at Canterbuiy, appears to have been introduced in 
the Middle Ages by Memish refugees and later reinforced by Huguenot 
weavers in the seventeenth century. The silk factories in Suffollc and 
Essex also come from Huguenot enterprise, and the woollen homespun 
industry in the Lake District was established by Flemings in the 
fourteenth century. Lace-making is also largely of Continental origin, 
although the names of the traditional patterns have become anglicized 
as appears in the well-lmown Bedford,” Buckingham ” and 
“Honiton” lace. The jet industry of Yorkshire goes back much 
further ; the Phcenicians, it is said, were interested in Whitby jet, 
the mines which run inland from the face of the cliff having been 
worked by the early Britons as they are by the local people to-day, 
for the same purpose of getting the jet for carving into ornaments 
and making beads. 

Volume IV, on Wales, will be especially interesting to rural workers 
ill the Principalit}:', and to those who, wisely, seek to develop the 
rural products of our numerous rural craftsmen. It is time that Rm’al 
Community Councils, with their helpful oversight of rural industries, 
became established in Wales. If, in some cases, the county is too small 
a division to support a Council, there may not be any great difficulty 
in getting a combination of counties, possibly with a centre in the 
provincial university, wliieli could do much to assist the movement. 

In a eoimtry lil5;e Wales, rui'al industries bulk more largely in the 
life of the people than they do in England ; we would therefore expect 
them to be better developed. Already the woollen industry, with 
about 150 factories, has made its products widely known. Of these 
factories, nearly 100 still use water power only, showing how important 
the quick-flowing momitain currents are in the generation of power 
for these enterprises. In addition to the factories, there are a number 
of individual handloom weavers who work near the spinning and 
fulling mills. 

In the industries eomiected with the Welsh woodlands, the maldng 
of clogs appears to be one of the most important. There is also 
cooperage, or the making of all kinds of barrels and vats, wood turnery 
for chairs, tool handles, etc, hurdles, packing shavings and charcoal 
biiniing. Osiers, willows and rushes are also used in the making of 
baskets, lobster pots, the ancient coracles, mats, ete. Tanning, pottery 
and, small handicrafts such as toy making, leather purses and bags, 
complete the list outside the work of the larger craftsmen such as the 
blacksmith, wheelwright and carpenter. These skilled trades in 
Wales, as in England, are in need of revival, to accomplish wliich 
assistance by local farmers and others living in the country is chiefly 
iiecessaiy. No couiitiy dweller should think of buying from the factory 
an article which can be quickly made in the local smithy or carpenter’s 
shop. This applies to all forms of wrought iron work, from the larger 
faim impiemeiits to latches, knockers, bolts for doors^n and 
other forms of ornamental wrought-iron work. All of it is very much 
better and more lasting than the products of the factory ; the local 
blacksmith can often make them, only he is not asked for them, but 
kept mainly to the job of shoeing horses. The same sort of thing 
'often' occum in the case of the carpenter and the saddler. 

Generally, and to sum up, the four volumes on The Mural Industries 
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of England and Wales, giving os they do the I’esiilts of a new and 
up-to-date investigation into actual conditions in the country^ are of 
very eoiisiderahle vain© indeed to inquirers of all degree, whetherj^for 
business purposes, social reform and rui’al improvemeiit purposes, or 
for the mere student ; and the 3 ’ can, therefore, foe coniidentiy 
recommended to them all. 

Modem Beniiiark. By Hugh Jones, pp. xii -- 83. (London ; P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

This is tlie short stor\q well written, of the rise of Denmark from 
a condition of extreme povertj^ to its present position as one of the 
best cultivated and best organized agricultural countries in the world. 

The author makes the inevitable comparison ]3etweeii tliis coiintrj^ 
and Denmark, to the disadvantage of the former, but he admits the 
difference in conditions. Agriculture is practicallj^ the oiiH iiidustr}^ 
in Denmark, and in making a living from the land the Danes are 
assisted by a consistent State policy, the object of which is to ensure 
the highest degree of productivity from the land, and bj^ the fact that 
the industry’ is organized for an export market. 

According to the writer, however, “ It is absui’d to say that 
agricultural co-operation is ineffective outside export countries.” Yet 
he is constrained to admit in another 'part of the book that “The 
(Danish) co-operative societies in the tovms have attacked the problem 
of the elimination of the middleman rmd have foimd the problem 
almost insoluble.” ^ 

'Wlien Mr. Jones comes to deal vdth “ Land Cultui’e and Production ” 
he is responsible for at least one serious mistake. He saj^s, “ The 
experiments of the scientists have resulted in the discovery that — 
weight for weight — ^roots are more than twice as valuable as hay for 
feeding purposes and more than seven times as valuable as green feed.’* 
This bears the stamp of obvious error. It may suffice to say that, 
according to the leading Scandina\dan authority — ^Hansson — hay is five 
times as valuable as tui’nips, and that of the ordinary foodstuffs turnips 
oeciip37 the lowest position in the table of feeding values. 

The filial chapter, dealing with deductions and suggestions, is not 
very helpful. “ From time to time,” it is stated, “ suggestions, some- 
times plausible, sometimes hopelessly impracticable, are made. Safe- 
guarding and Protection are often urged as providing the only remedies, 
but the ramifications of the industry at home are often lost sight of. 
Protection of one side of the industry would open the door to legitimate 
claims from a hundred and one other branches,” etc. Yet the one 
concrete proposal the author makes is for a tax on imported meat ! 

The Science of Farm Labour : (l) Scientific Management in German 
Agiieultme, International Labour Review, March, 1927 ; (2) An 
Investigation of Certain Processes and Conditions on Farms, bj^ 
W, R. Dmilop, The National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

In recent times a certain amount of attention has been given to 
the possibility^ of applying the principles of “ scientific management ” 
to agriculture, and some research in tliis direction has been earned 
out, including motion studies, thestudy^ of fatigue, and the investigations 
concerned with the efficiency of manual labom\ The first of the above 
documents gives a useful summaiy of work done on tliis subject in 
Germany, particularly at the experimental station at Pomnaritz. Here 
an attempt, has been made to study scientifically the elimination of 
unproductive labour in agriculture, and the investigations have been 
conducted on a somewhat wider basis than has often been the case. 
Farm lay-out ; the position of buildings in relation to the fields ; and 
the shape of fields, have been carefully studied, as well as a great 
number of manual operations. The following are some examples of 
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experiments carried out : Comparison of the efficiency of ploiigliing 
the driver riding and walking ; methods of plaiting bands for 
slieaves ; methods of gathering the sheaf and binding it in its own 
straw ; loading potatoes, etc. In addition to these motion studies, 
the exariiiiiation of different kinds of tools by similar analytical methods 
lias been imdertaken. 

One of the most interesting branches of inquhy is the experiments 
on pajmieiit by results which have been carried out by the Association 
of Employers in agriculture and forestry in Silesia. These experiments, 
conducted on 44 farms, cover all kinds of work throughout the year. 
Elsewhere this method has also been investigated and various forms 
of premium and bonus have been tried, e.r/., a bonus for quality of 
work, for economy of raw material, for good upkeep of machinery and 
tools. Ill some cases good results have been obtained by payment of 
a “ premium task wage,” he., a payment in addition to the regular 
time wages for a definite task performed. The form of such a premium 
naturally varies with the kind of work imdertaken. In addition to 
these, studies of team work, gang work and individual work have 
been made, particularly at Pommritz. 

In this country very little investigation of this kind has been 
imdertaken, and Mr. Dunlop’s study is, on this account, all the more 
welcome. The investigation is concerned cliiefiy with motion studies 
conducted on certain farms in Kent, and in connexion with the South 
Eastern Agricultm’al College at Wye. They include the picking of 
bush fruit and hops | packing strawberries, mganbenies, etc. ; picking, 
gi’^adiiig and packing glasshouse produce ; and a series of experiments 
on iiiilkiiig. Full experimental results are published and full description 
Is given of how the experiments were actually carried out. The results 
go to emphasize not only the possibilities of economy in human effort 
in agriculture, but also the special difficulties which have to be 
confronted in agriculture as compared irtth manufacturing industry, 
where the application of manual efiort is usually more a matter of 
steady routine. One might, perhaps, be tempted to criticize some of 
the experimental conditions in which the investigations were made, 
and to question some of the conclusions. However this may be, the 
broad results of the experiments show — as is nearly always, the case 
in investigations of this kind — that in the simple elementary movements 
by which manual work on the farm is carried out, there lies hidden 
a steady, persistent waste of human effort which enlightened manage- 
ment might eliminate, or at least materially reduce. 

GiiM© to m Exhibition of Manuscripts and Printed Books Illustrating 
the History of Agriculture, With eight plates. (Printed for the 
Trustees of the British Museum. Price Is. On sale at the Museum.) 

The exhibition to which this is a Guide has been arranged in the 
King’s Library, British Museum, on the occasion of the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Conference. It illustrates the history of agri- 
culture by means of specimens of: ( 1 ) Papyri from Ancient Egypt, 
in which illustrations of agricultuial occupations occur; (2) Greek 
papyri illustrating agriculture in Eg:jq)t between 332 b.c. and a.d. 641 ; 
(3) medieval and modexn manuscripts of agiicultiiral interest, ranging 
from the 12th to the 16tli eentmies ; (4) printed books dealing with 
agricultui'e and husbandry, from the early part of the 16th century 
to the begimiing of the 19th centmy. 

Bach item is exliaustively described (and, in the ease of many of 
the 'manuscripts, transcribed) in the Guide, wliich is illustrated with 
fouT' plates of reproductions of manuscripts and foiii* of woodcuts and 
;W^ravings in printed books. 

Amifcority of itts' MAJESTY'S Statiootry Omicb 
C atodoBiwa Tress Ltd., 74 Swinton Street, Gray's Inn Toad, Loadon, W.C.l 
— wi4326 * 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

At pp. 720 and 723 of this issue will be found two short 
articles by weU-kiiowii experts on the winter feeding of dairy 
cows. One is written from the standpoint 

Winter Feeding of the grassland farmer who, for the 
of Dairy Cows bulky part of the ration, depends almost 
entirely on hay ; the other from the 
standpoint of the mixed ” farmer who, in the ordinary 
course, grows com for sale and cultivates roots as one of Ms 
rotational crops. 

Owing to the abnormal season hay, generally, is of inferior 
quality. Mr. Boutflour suggests that the best hay should be 
spun out with a greater quantity of the second-rate quality, 
and that really bad hay should not be fed at all : instead the 
farmer must purchase (a) hay, or (6) straw, and sugar beet 
pulp or roots.” 

Both wTiters make the point that the heaviest milkers should 
have first call on the better qualities of hay available. 

The '' mixed ” farmer has probably been able to secure a 
portion of his seeds-hay ” before the weather broke. In 
general he is well supplied with roots. He has also at hand 
considerable supplies of straw suitable, at least, for picking over, 
and, it may be, considerable quantities of damaged grain. Mr. 
W. A. Stewart suggests how tMs can best be blended for milk 
production. 

^ !fe ^ ^ 'Si!: 5|e 

It will be remembered that about three years ago the 
Ministry took over the control of the Young Farmers* Clubs 
Movement in tMs country, and^ appointed 
The Young an officer to foster the formation of clubs 
Farmers^ Clubs and, generally, to supervise and establish 
Movement the Movement in rural districts. At that 
time, there existed 13 clubs with a total 
membersMp of about 260, distributed over eight counties. 

2 X 
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During the intervening period, considerable progress has been 
made, and there are now 130 clubs, organized on progressive 
lines, with over 3,000 members in 2-3 comities. 

Of these clubs, 72 specialize in poultry-rearing ; 35 deal 
vith mixed stock, i,e,, any individual club may work with 
poultry and rabbits, with poultry and horticulture, with 
rabbits and calves, or may even combine all these interests ; 
16 are devoted to rearing calves ; three are bee clubs ; three tend 
rabbits ; and one devotes its whole activities to horticulture. 

Six calf clubs had entered for the annual dairy cattle judging 
competition, ■which was to have been held at the Dairy Show 
last month (October). Unfortunately the exclusion of cattle 
from the Show, on account of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease near London, rendered a postponement necessary. The 
clubs compete for a silver challenge cup, presented by the 
proprietors of The Farmer and Stockbreeder and Agricnltural 
Gazette, and silver and bronze medals given by the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, Last year the cup was won by 
the Sussex Baby Beef Club, 

A brief summary of the development of the movement in 
the four northern comities, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmorland and Lancashire, shows that it has progressed 
most rapidly in the first two counties, which now have five and 
seven clubs respectively. Of the Cumberland clubs, five are 
worldiig with poultry (one or two with rabbits also), and two 
with calves, and it is worthy of note that most of these clubs 
have been promoted by schoolmasters in connexion with rural 
schools. A leader of one of these clubs, in sending an account 
of the first meeting, observes that the club is movhig slowly 
but surely, as fmids are very difficult to accumulate/’ this 
being t^ypical of the movement in the north. The clubs are 
receiving practical aid in Cumberland, the Governors of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Farm School having agreed to 
allow' short credit to club members in respect of sittings of 
eggs and of small live stock supplied. 

'Of the Northiimbeiiaiid clubs, three have held theii* annual 
show and sale of stock during recent months. A report 
coiieeraing one of these clubs says : The Slaley Club held 
its first Show and Sale during August last at the Annual 
Show of the Slaley and District Horticultural and Agricultural 
So'Ciety. Fifteen heifer calves, all about a year old, were 
exhibited, and the quality and condition of the animals fully 
merited the praise accorded by a large gathering of visitors. 
The calves were subsequently sold by auction, the average 
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price realized being £14 17s. 6d.. tlie best aiiiiiial bringing in 
£18. Tlie club members profited to the extent of £3 to £4 on 
the sale.” The members of this particular club also proved 
themselves, recently, to be good judges of dairy cattle, 
obtaining oiity twelve fewer points than the American Young 
Parmers’ Clubs’ International Team in a cattle-juclgiiig 
contest held in Northumberland. This is regarded as a most 
meritorious performance, and the Slaley Club is to be 
congratulated upon the result. 

sj: jji J-: :;J 

Fob the prevention of bunt or stinking smut in wheat, 
farmers are now being recommended to try dusting the grain 
with copper carbonate instead of 
Picking Wheat moistening it with solutions of copper 
sulphate or formalin. (See Mnistry’s 
Leaflet No. 92, 1925 edition.) 

Dusting with copper carbonate has certain advantages : — 

(1) It does not injure germination ; in fact, there is some evidence 
to show that the braird frona treated seed is better than 
that from untreated. 

(2) Treated seed rna,y be stored, if necessary, without injury ; 
wet methods do not permit this. 

(3) Dusted seed does not involve alteration of the seed drill to 
compensate for swelling, as is sometimes necessary with the 
w'et methods. 

The best control is given by samples of copper carbonate 
contahiing about 50 per cent, of copper, and of a fineness 
represented by about 90 per cent, passing through a 200-mesh 
sieve. The powder should be used at the rate of 2 oz. per bushel. 

As to the method of appl}ung the dust, it is essential that 
it should cover all parts of the grain, paiticulaiiy the “ crease” 
and the ‘‘brush,” in which spores often lurk. Mixing, therefore, 
must be thorough. For this purpose machines of the' rotarj^ 
type are best. On the farm a suitable mixer may be made by 
fitting an axle and crank of, say, gas piping to a barrel supported 
on a stand. The barrel should not be more than half full of 
seed, and preferably only one-third full. One or two wooden 
bajffle plates, fixed longitudinally inside the barrel, will help 
considerably to ensure that the grain becomes thoroughly and 
evenly coated with the powder. Other means of mixing will 
suggest themselves, but mixing on a floor is not satisfactory. 
For one thing, iiilialed dust is most objectionable,' and may 
cause severe nausea and irritation. It is advisable to mix in 
the open and to keep to the windward. A dust mask or a 
wet handkerchief should be worn over the nose and mouth 
while the grain is being treated. 


2x2 
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It is understood that copper carbonate of the grade and 
qiiaMtv referred to costs abont 7os. per owt. Cheaper forms 
containing less copper are available, and these, if equally 
finely ground and used at a correspondingly higher rate, are 
likewise believed to be effective. 

If more seed is treated than is used for sowing, the surplus 
should not be used for feeding purposes, as copper salts are 
poisonous. Further, such seed should not be allowed to stand 
in the seed drill under moist conditions, nor should dust be 
allowed to accumulate in the machinery on account of the 
risk of injuring the drill. 

Where the seed grain is only slightly containinated with bunt 
spores, pickling with copper carbonate dust maybe expected to 
give as effective protection from the disease as that obtained 
with the wet formalin and bluestone (copper sulphate) pickles ; 
but with severely contaminated grain the wet methods have 
proved to be more effective than the dry powder. Heavily 
smutted (blackened) seed, however, should not be sown. 

:i: s5: :5c si: 


Feesh ground has been broken dm'ing the last two months 
by the staging of the Ministry's Marketing Demonstrations 
market towns in the West of England. 

• W lr September the marketing 

^ of eggs and poultry was demonstrated 
Mome rroduce M;arket Hall, Siirewsbnry, to 

an audience which w^as undoubtedly appreciative. 

Simultaneously, the fruit section began at Hereford a shoit 
tour which, by way of Pershore and Grange Court Markets, 
is finishing up at the Imperial Fruit Show. At each of the 
first three markets, the demonstrators were busy grading and 
packing apples supplied for the purpose by growers in the 
several localities, the best of the fruit being boxed and sent 
to distant markets, bearing on the boxes the national label 
suggested in the report on fruit marketing. It is not to be 
expected that a grower will benefit financially immediately he 
undertakes grading and box-packing, and therefore it w^as 
in-teresting to find that, as a matter of fact, fruit graded and 
packed at these demonstrations and sold at once on the auction 
floor did make a better price than similar ungraded' fruit, 
even though most^of the latter was also sold in non-returnables. 

At the Imperial Fruity' Show% the Cutler Grader has been 
operated wdth apples purchased '' as picked," and growers and 
salesmen must have been interested to see how this fruit 
'graded out. 




Grading home-grown apples with the Ciilter Grader 


Boxes of graded home-grown apples. 
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Black Cueeant Gall Mite ox Red Cdebaxts. nm 

Several inquiries have been received , during tlie past siunmerj 
at the Mnistry’s Plant Pathological Laboratory, Harpenden, 
concemiiig a brown discoloration or stain 
" Brown Meck^ ^ which occlll^s at the top of the wheat haulm , 

in Wheat usually Just beneath the ear, as shown in 
the illustration opposite. The browuiiiig 
begins whilst the haulm is still green, and generally extends for 
about an inch or so below the ear. At first it is not particii- 
larh^ strildiig, but as the haulm ripens and becomes yellowL 
the contrast in colour becomes increased, so that Browm 
Neck/’ as it may be called, is sometimes very evident. The 
discoloration is due mainly to the death of certain groups 
of cells coiitaiiiing the green colouring matter known as 
chlorophyll, which are towards the margins of the haulm : 
but the cause of death of these ceils is not known. There 
appears, how-ever, to be no interference "whatever with the 
sap-conducting channels of the haulm, and the ears ripen 
normally. Moreover, the supporting tissues of the haulm do 
not become weakened and the straw does not break at the 
neck. Brown Neck ” was first observed many years ago, 
but it appears to have become increasingly prevalent during 
recent seasons. It is not confined to any one variety. In "view 
of the fact that no apparent harm accrues to the crop from 
the presence of this discoloration, farmers need feel no great 
alarm about it. 

The foEowing note has been communicated to the Ministry 
by Mr. A. M. Massee, of the East Mailing Research Station : — 
The Black Currant Gall Mte {Erioph^es 
The Black ribis Westw. ; Nal.) has been recorded 
Currant Gall Mite on red currants for a number of years, 
on Red Currants but until recently it does not appear 
to have affected the cropping of the 
bushes to any marked extent, and in consequence has 
been overlooked by growers in many instances. 

This pest, however, has become far more common during 
the past three years, and in many cases has been recorded' as 
being a serious pest of red currants. At the present time it 
is very common in red currant plantations in many districts 
in Kent, including Canterbury, BrencMey, and Maidstone. 

Description of the Dismse , — The gall mite does not produce 
on red currants the '' big-buds ” which are so common on black 
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currants, but in instances of severe infestation the buds 
tend to swell out considerably, especially those at the base 
of the bush. The enlarged btids can be detected from November 
to March or April. About the middle of April the mites 
migrate from the buds and live freely on the leaves, and the 
infested buds eventually dr}- out. Probably the best time to 
detect the presence of the mites is in the spring as soon as 
the buds begin to open. At this season it vdll be noticed that 
the majority of the mite-infested buds remain dormant. These 
dormant buds are referred to frequently as blind buds, 
and are said to be the result of bird attack during the mnter 
months. 

VariefAes Attacked , — ^Raby Castle undoubtedly suffers most 
from the attacks of the mite : other varieties, such as Fay’s 
Prolific, are attacked in a lesser degree. 

It might be as -well to point out that white currants and 
gooseberries are attacked in a similar manner, and, as in the 
case of red currants, the disease is on the increase in many 
localities. 


'J,z :•£ s’: sH 

The Institute has recenth’ piil^lislied the 1 international 
Tear Book of Agricidiiiral Staiistlcs, 1926-27. The general 
make-up of the T^olimie is similar to that 
Intemationai of earlier years, while the information has 
Imtitiite o£ been amplified in some directions, e.g., by 
Agriculture the inclusion of statistics of interiiatioiial 
trade in vine, sugar and silk, and of tables 
relating to the approximate consumption of various descriptions 
of fertilizers in certain countries. The volume is divided into 
nine sections, the first dealing with total area and population, 
and the second with the apportionment of the area, the 
agricultural production and the iium])ers of live stock in each 
of a number of comitries. Sections III and IV are devoted 
to the production of the principal crops, and the numbers of 
each of the principal descriptions of live stock throughout the 
vnrkl (as far as figures are available). The remaining five 
sections deal vith international trade, prices, ocean rates of 
freight, fertihzers (production, trade, consiimptioii and prices), 
and rates of exchange. 

Copies of the Year Book, which contains a large amount of 
statistical data of great value to the student of international 
agricultural statistics, ma}- be purchased from the Ministry 
(price £1 paper, £1 2s. Od. cloth). 
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The 'fifth Interim Report of the Permanent Committee on 
Basic Slag, Just issued, corers experiments carried out on behalf 
of the Committee during 1925 and 1926, 
Permanent and gives the conclusions which the Com- 
Cominittee mittee feels justified in drawing from the 
on Basic Slag results of their experiments so far as these 
have gone. The Report includes statistics 
of production, disposal, import’s and exports of basic slag, and 
of the estimated quantities of superphosphate and phosphate 
rock used in agriculture in Great Britain. An account is also 
given of the Agricultural Education Association’s phosphatie 
field trials, 1921-24. 

The article by Sir John Russell, detailing experiments 
carried out at Rothamsted with basic slag diming these years 
(see page 727 of this issue) summarizes the results of the 
experiments and outlines the conclusions set out in the Report. 

Copies of the Report can be obtained on application to the 
Ministry, 10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. i. 

^ S]’« ^ 

The Sixth Annual Conference of County and College Poultr}^ 
Instructors was held on* October 18, at the offices of the 
Ministry of Health, the Poultry Com- 
Poultry Instractoi^^ missioner occupying the chair. Seventy- 
Conference^ 1927 six instructors, agricultural organizers, 
principals of colleges and others were 
present, including fourteen representatives from Welsh 
counties. The |)roceedings were opened by Sir C. HoiveU 
Thomas, Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
who referred to the gratifying extension of the industry w^Mch 
had taken place in recent years. They had now in England and 
Wales some ten milMoii more adult birds than in 1913, and the 
number was increasing at the rate of approximately 1|- millions 
per annum ; . but the fact that they still imported eggs and 
poultry to the amuial value of over £20,000,000 revealed the 
need for further and fuller instruction in scientific methods of 
production and marketing. Miss M. P. Bally gave an account 
of the Egg-La 3 dng Trials in Pembroke, which was followed 'by a 
paper from Mr. E. Rea on the vexed question of “ Uniformity 
ill' County Egg-Lajung Trials,” As a result of the ensuing dis- 
cussion, a committee was appomted, under the chairmanship of 
Major C. H. Eden, with a view^ to the formulation of a common 
system of scoring. Mr. T, W, Palmer gave an interesting 
address on '' Goat-keeping in conjunction mtli Poultry,” Mr. 
E. Russell described the iion-subsidized Egg Distribution 
Scheme in Devon, and Mr. F. Bowers followed with an account 
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of the operation of the iion-snbsidized section of the Scheme in 
Essex. In view of the fact that grant-aided schemes are now to 
be discontinued, much interest was aroused by these papers. 
Mr. B. C. Brewer spoke on Methods of Poultry Instruction in 
Somerset ’’ ; Mr. G. W, Goode on Methods of Marketing 
Eggs and Poultry in Yorkshire ” ; Miss E. Kidd on '' Small 
Live Stock Work in Surrey ’’ ; and Mr. L. G. Price on '' Poultry- 
keeping on general farms. 

^ :is :5s iJe 

The Fourth Aimual Conference of Comity and College Dairy 
Instructors and Instructresses in England and Wales, convened 
by the Ministry, was held on October 20, 
Dairy Instractors’ at the Oflaces of the Ministry of Labour, 
Conference, 1927 Montague House, Whitehall. The Confer- 
ence met under the chairmanship of Mr. 
J. F. Blackshaw, O.B.E., the Ministry’s Dairy Commissioner. 
In addition to County and College Instructors and Instruct- 
resses, there were present a number of Agricultural Organizers 
and Principals of Agricultural Colleges. Including the Ministry’s 
officers, the attendance was, approximately, 130. 

The Conference was opened by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Mr, Guhmess referred to the efficient work 
which was being done in Dairy Education, and said that, 
partly as a result of this work, the dairy farming industry in 
this country had achieved a position which, he thought, was 
second to that of no other comitry. Remarkable co-operation 
existed between the Local Health and Educational Authorities 
and farmers, and the next step was to obtain the sympathy 
and support of the trade and of the public. 

Addresses were given on the following subjects : — 

“ Afilkers’ Competitions in Conjunction witli Clean Millc Compe- 
titions,” by Air. J. H. Mattinson, B.Sc., Agricultural Organizer for 
Surrey. 

** The Milk Trade and Glean Alilk Production,” by Sir William Price, 
United Dairies, Limited. The paper was read by Mr. Tudor Price. 

“ Progress of Arrangements for the World’s Dairy Congress,” by 
Mr. V. E. Wilkins, Ministry -of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Efficient Use of Alilking Machines,” by Mr. A, T. R. Mattick, 
B.Sc., National Institute for Research in Dairying, Reading. 

“ Some Economic Aspects of Milk Production,” by Mr. James 
Wyllie, B.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), N.D.D., South-Eastern Agiicuitural 
College, Wye. 

Mammary Infections and their Bearing on Clean Milk Production,” 
by Mr. A. W. Holtum, M.R.C.V.S., B.Y.Sc., D.V.H., of the Ministry’s 
Veterinary Laboratory. This was followed by an address by Mr. 
J* C. W. Simms, B.Sc., N.D.D., Instructor in Dairying for West 
Sussex, who gave a brief account of his experiences in connexion with 
mastitis. 

All the addresses were followed by valuable open discussions. 
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THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF SWEDES, 
MARROW STEM KALE AND SUGAR BEET 

TOPS 

T. B. Wood, C.B.E., LL.D., F.I.C., F.R.S., 

Draper^s Professor of Agricvlture and Director of the Animal 
Nutrition Besearch Institute, Cambridge University, 

It is eommoiily asserted and widely believed that swedes 
grown in different districts vary greatly in nutritive value ; 
that, for instance, swedes gro\TO in certain districts in Norfolk 
and in the East of Scotland are very much more valuable 
than swedes of the same variety grown in the Cambridgeshire 
or Isle of Ely Fens. The point is one of considerable practical 
and scientific interest. It has been studied by the method of 
chemical analysis by Collins,*^* and by the waiter and E. A. 
Berry, with results so indefinite that they were not published. 

A series of sheep-feeding trials, carried out conjointly by 
the Cambridge Animal Nutrition Institute and the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station at Sidney Farm, SaxBngham, Holt, 
Norfolk, of which the writer has control, has fortunately 
provided material from which, by appropriate methods, can 
be worked out the real nutritive values not only of two widely 
different samples of swedes, but also of marrow stem kale and 
sugar beet tops. 

Before proceeding further, it is obviously necessary to define 
what is understood by the term nutritive value. In the 
writer’s opinion, which is backed by many years of experience 
in the conduct and interpretation of feeding trials, far the best 
measure of nutritive value is Kellner’s starch equivalent, and 
the following calculations are accordingly concerned with the 
estimation of the starch equivalent of two samples of swedes, 
of marrow stem kale, and of sugar beet tops. 

Estimating Starch Equivalent. — ^Kellner’s original method of 
estimating the starch equivalent of a feeding stuff is well 
known and need not be described. It involves the use of a 
respiration chamber by means of w^hich a complete carbon 
and nitrogen balance experiment can be carried out, and for 
this reason is beyond the scope of the ordinary experimenter. 
Kellner starch equivalents can, however, be estimated from 
an ordinary digestibility determination, provided a suitable 


* Jour, Agrio, Sci,, Yol. I, 1906, p. 89. 
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value miiaber can be assumed, and this method has been 
frequently used. The ordinary experimenter, however, does 
not possess even the apparatus required for a digestibility 
determination, and this method, too, is therefore beyond his 
scope. 

There is still a third method — to the writer's knowledge, 
uniised heretofore — ^v^hich is within the scope of any experi- 
menter, and is capable of yielding accurate results of great 
practical value. This method and the results which it has 
given are described belowL 

The essence of this method is that w’hen it is expressed 
in starch equivalent the average ration consumed by any 
lot of animals is equal to the average maintenance require- 
ment plus the average gain in live weight multiplied by the 
weight of starch equivalent required to make 1 lb. gain in 
live "weight. This is perhaps easier to follow if put in the 
form of a simple equation, thus : — 

R ~ average ration per head per week in lb. starch equivalent. 

M — average maintenance requirement in lb. stareli equix'aleiit. 

Gr = average live weight increase per liead per week in 11:). 

K = weight in lb. of starch equivalent recfuired to make 1 lb. 
of live weight increase. 

Theii__R=Mi-a K. 



Fig. L Maintenance requirement of fattening Sheep. 
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MONTHS WINTER FATTENING 

2* Prodnction requirement of fattening Sheep. 

TMs equation has been found to be justified, provided the 
animals are quiet and contented so that they do not waste 
undue amounts of starch equivalent in movement.'^ 

R can be readily calculated from the constituents of the ration. 

M can be read off from the curve given in Fig. 1, which is 
based on the work of CajDstick and Wood,t taking the 
average live weight of the anhnals diuing the experimental 
period. 

G is calculated from the periodical weighings made during the 
course of the experiment. 

K can be read off from the curve in Fig. 2 based on the wmrk 
of the writerjf taking the value at the middle of the experi- 
mental period. 

The experimental data required and the method of using 
them to calculate starch equivalents are shown below. The 
data are taken from the Saxlingham experiments already 
referred to,J w’^hich need no further description. 

Starch Equivalent of Norfolk SweiBS—Mxjyerimental datu : — 

Average live weight of animals during experimental period 
~ 102 lb., therefore M=8’0 lb. S.E. per week. 

Average ration per week during experimental period : — 

Norfolk swedes .. .. 145 lb. = 1*45 Xir lb. S.E. if 

ir=S;E. iu 100 lb. 

Production Requirement of Fattening Sheep.” This Journal, 
July, 1927, p. 295. 

Jour. Agric. Sci.f Vol. XVI, ii, 1926, p. 325. 

J “ Production Reqimement of Fattening Sheep.” This Journal, 
July, 1927, p. 295. 
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Hay, good seeds . . . . 6*2 lb. = 2*5 Ib. S,E. 

Decorticated cotton cake . . 1*5 lb.=l-l lb. S.E. 

Cnisbed barley .. .. 3^0 ib. = 2-l lb. S.E. 

Therefore Bi=5*7-r 1*45 x lb. S.E. per week. 

The experimental period covered the first 3| months of 
winter fattening. The middle point of this period is If months^ 
at which date K==2T5 lb. S.E. per lb. gain. Average gain in 
hve weight per week, G=2*45+-04 Ib. 

Then, R=M-fGK. 

5-7 + 1-45 a;==8*9-i-2-45x2*15 
1*45 .t=8-47 

£k= 5*84 lb. S.E. per 100 lb. swedes 

Kellner’s figure for starch equivalent per 100 lb. of swedes 
is 7-3 for average swedes containing 11*5 per cent, dry matter. 
These swedes contained 9*4 per cent, dry matter, which, 
if the dry matter bears a constant ratio to the starch 

9*4 

equivalent, corresponds to 7*3x -=5*951b. S.E. per 100 lb. 

11*0 

swedes, showing a satisfactory agreement between the results 
of experiment and calculation. 

Starch Equivalent of Fen Swedes. — ^Eor the purpose of this 
experiment, five acres of swedes of the same variety as those 
grown at Saxlingham were grown in Littleport Fen by Mr. 
Martin, the same delivery of seed being divided between the 
two places. They were sent by rail to Saxhngham, heaped on 
a barley stubble on which a similar number of sheep (50) 
were folded, their ration being the same lyeight of hay and 
concentrates as was given to the 50 sheep on Norfolk swedes, 
and all the cut Fen swedes they would eat. The actual weight 
of swedes consumed was 155 lb. per head per week. 

Experimental data : — ^ 

Average live weight during experimental period, 98 lb. 
Therefor© M=S*7 lb. S.E. per week. 

Average ration per head per week during experimental period : — 
Fen swedes, 155 lb.=:l*55 a; ib. S.E., if a; = S.E. in 100 lb. 

Hay, cake and barley as before=5'7 lb. S.E. per head per week. 

Production requirement as before, 2*15 Ib. S.E. per lb. gain. 

Average gain in live weight per head per week, 

G=2*31+*05 lb. 

Then, K 

5*7+ 1*55 a;=8*74-2*31 X 2*15 
1*55 a;=7*97 

£c=5*i5 lb. S.E. per 100 lb. swedes. 
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Analyses of samples, of these Pen swedes gave the average 
percentage of diy matter = 8*1. Assuming, as before, that the 
starch equivalent is proportional to the dry matter, the 

S’l 

Kellner starch equivalent of these swedes should be 7-Sx -= 

11*5 

5*14 lb. S.E. per 100 lb. swedes. The agreement between the 
experimental figure and that calculated from the figure given 
by Kellner is almost too good. 

The following table shows Kellner’s figure, and the above 
two experimental figures for the starch equivalent of swedes 
as percentage of the dry matter : — 

Starch 


Iveliner’s tigiii'es 
Norfolk swedes 
Fen swedes 


Dry matter 
per cent. 
11-5 
9-4 
S-1 


Starch 
equivalent 
per cent. 
7*30 
5-84 
5-15 


equivalent 
as percentage 
of dry matter 
63*5 
62-1 
63*6 


Prom these figures it is, in the writer’s opinion, fair to 
conclude that the difierence in the nutritive value of swedes 
grown in different districts is entirely accounted for by their 
variation in content of dry matter. The method of investi- 
gation proved very satisfactory, and might profitably be 
used to study the nutritive value of swedes grown in other 
districts, of varieties of s-wedes grown side by side and 
differing in dry matter content, and of other crops which 
are commonly used for folding sheep in the winter. The one 
considerable difficulty which it involves is the accurate estima- 
tion of the weight of roots or green fodder actually consumed. 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy that the sheep under exactly 
similar conditions made rather smaller increases on Pen 
swedes than on Norfolk swedes, and one may well seek for 
an explanation of this. The Fen swedes had a considerable 
journey by rail and lorry, and had been out of the ground 
some time before the^r were sliced for the sheep. The Norfolk 
swedes were eaten quite fresh. Presumably for this reason 
the sheep found the Norfolk swedes rather more palatable, 
and consequently ate rather more in proportion to their dry 
matter content. The actual weights of dry. matter consum^ed 
per head per week were : sheep on Norfolk swedes, 22*9 lb. 
(swedes 13*7) ; sheej> on Fen swedes, 21*8 lb. (swedes 12-6). 
The miter has no doubt that this is the explanation of the 
lower rate of increase of the sheep fed on Pen swedes. The 
samples of Pen sw’^edes for analysis were taken from the 
heaps which were being sliced for the sheep. Some evaporation 
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had probably taken place since the swedes were pulled. It 
is, therefore, likely that samples takes at Littleport would 
have contained even less than 8*1 per cent, of dry matter. 

Stareli Equivalent of Marrow Stem Kale. — It was suggested 
above that this method of estimating starch equivalent might 
be used for studying the nutritive value of other crops on which 
sheep are folded in the winter. Such a crop is marrow stem 
kale, which, on account of its great powur of resisting drought 
on light land, is coming into continually increasing prominence. 
Kellner gives no figures for marrow stem kale, which was not 
knowmin his time. The figures given in Rations for Live Stock,'''' 
namely, 14-3 per cent, of dry matter and 8*9 per cent, of starch 
equivalent, were worked out, according to Kellner’s formula, 
by the writer and Hahian from a small number of analyses 
and assumed digestibility co-efficients. For so important 
a crop they stand in urgent need of revision. 

Accordingly, a third lot of 50 sheep were folded on marrow 
stem kale at Saxhngham in 1925-26, side by side vith the two 
lots on Norfolk and Fen swedes. Numerous attempts were made 
to estimate the actual weight of kale consumed by the sheep. The 
methods tried were all based on weighing the crop on several 
small areas, averaging the weights, and calculating, from the 
average, the w.eight of kale on a fold of known area wliich 
the sheep cleared in a known time. The results, however, were 
entirely unsatisfactory. They indicated a rate of consumption 
far hi excess of the possible ajipetite of the sheep, and at the 
same time it was noticeable that the sheep rejected con- 
siderable quantities of the harder parts of the stems and the 
older leaves. Attempts were also made to estimate the weight 
of the stems and leaves rejected, hut with no success. 
Rejected leaves, especially, were so much contaminated with 
soil and water that their weight would have been meaningless. 
Such attempts as were made indicated a maximum figure of 
about 24 lb. of kale per day, from which an unknown but 
considerable weight ' of rejected leaves and stems must be 
subtracted. 

The sheep evidently foimd the kale very palatable, and on 
this account it was decided that they would probably eat 
enough to supply them vith the same weight of dry matter 
as was eoiitaiiied in the weight of NorfoU^ swedes eaten by 
the sheep folded alongside them. This was 145 lb. per head 

Ministry of Agiicnltui*e and Fisheries, Misceilaneous Publications, 
Ho. 32, Price 6d. net, post free. 
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per week of Norfolk swedes containing 9*4 per cent, of dr}^ 
matter, 13*6 lb. of dry matter. Analyses of three samples 
of tlie kale, taken at intervals during the experiment, gave 
88*81, 88-68, 88-64, average 88-7, per cent, of water, corres- 
ponding to 11*3 per cent, of dry matter. Conseq_uently 120 lb. 
would be required to provide 13*6 lb. of dry matter, the weight 
of dry matter consumed per head per week in the form of 
Norfolk swedes. 

This consumption of kale is 120-^7 = 17 lb. per head per 
day. If tills is correct something like 24-17 = 7 lb. per head 
per day, or nearly 30 per cent, of the crop, must have been 
rejected, a figure which agrees as well as could be expected 
with the very rough estimates made of rejected leaves and 
stalks. It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that the 
average consumption of kale was approximately 120 lb. per 
head per week. The following data are based on this figure, 

Experimental data : — 

Average live weight during experimental period, 103 lb. 
Therefore, M = 9-0 lb. S.E. per head per week. 

Average ration per head per week during experimental period : — 
Marrow stem kale 120 lb. = 1-20 x lb, S.E., if a; = S.E. in 100 lb. 
Hay, cake and barley, as before =5* 7 lb. S.E. per head per week. 

Production reqmrement as before 2-15 lb. S.E. per lb. gain 

Average gain in live weight per head per week, 

0=2-45-1-05 lb. 

Then, R=M~|-G K 

5-7 + 1-20 a;=9-0+2-45x2-15 
1*20 a;=8-57 

ir = 7-14 lb. S.E. in 100 lb, kale 

This corresponds to 7*14x 100+-lT3=63-2 per cent, of 
starch equivalent in the dry matter. The figures given in 
Rations for Live Stock correspond to 8*9 X 100-+ 14-3= 62-2 
per cent., a sufficiently satisfactory agreement to confirm 
both figures. It also serves to suggest that, for swedes and 
other succulent crops grown for folding, the starch equivalent 
is approximately 62 to 63 per cent, of tho dry matter. 

The Starch Equivalent of Sugar Beet Tops and Crowns.— 
Sugar beet culture is extending rapidly, and its extension 
is likely to continue, at any rate whilst the home-grown 
sugar subsidy remains at anything like its present figure. 
Tops and crowns form so large a proportion — somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of one-third — of the total crop, that , an 
estimate of their real nutritive value is very desirable. The 
writer, in Rations for Live Stock, gives the average percentage 
of dry matter in tops and crowns as 19-5 per cent., and the 
starch equivalent per 100 lb., estimated by Kellner's formula, 
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as 9*1. These figures were based on Kellner’s digestibility 
co-efficients applied to a small number of analyses of English- 
grown produce before the War. Kelhier, from Ms own investi- 
gations, gives 16*2 and 7*5 as the average percentages of dry 
matter and starch equivalent found. Recent, and as yet 
unpublished, analyses and digestibility determinations, carried 
out at Cambridge, confirm Kellner’s figure for the average 
percentage of dry matter, but indicate that the percentage 
of starch equivalent is as Mgh as 8*5. 

In view of the importance of encouraging the proper use of 
sugar beet tops and crowns it was decided to attempt to 
estimate their starch equivalent by the sheep folding method. 
For this purpose 120 sheep were folded at Saxlingham during 
the autumn of 1926, half of them on swedes and half on sugar 
beet tops and crowns grown alongside. During the experi- 
mental period of 45 days, beginning on November 15, the 
sheep got per head per week 5 lb. of good seeds hay chaff, 
1*64 lb. of crushed barley, and 0*82 lb. decorticated cotton 
cake meal. Those on the sugar beet tops and crowns were 
kept in their fold until they had cleared it up to the greatest 
extent wMch was possible. Many leaves were, however, 
trampled into the soil and rejected, and some of the crowns 
were also left, presumably those wMch through having gone 
to seed were hard and woody. If they had cleared up com- 
pletely, their maximum consumption of tops and crowns 
estimated, as in the case of the kale, by weighing tops and 
crowns on several small areas, would have been 142 lb. per 
head per week. The large proportion rejected showed that 
actual consumption did not reach anything like tMs 6guro. 
WeigMng the rejected portions was useless. They were too 
heavily contaminated with soil and water. It was, therefore, 
necessary to fall back on the unsatisfactory expedient of 
estimating the consumption by assuming that the sheep ate 
that quantity wMch would make the dry matter of their 
total ration up to 22 lb.' per head per week, the average dry 
matter consumption of sheep of their live weight as recorded 
in preceding experiments at Saxlingham. 

The Saxlingham tops and crowns contained on the average 
16*2 per cent, of dry matter. The hay, barley and cake eaten 
by the sheep contained 6*5 lb, of dry matter per head per week. 
They should have eaten, therefore, 22—6*5=15*5 of dry matter 
as tops and crowns, w^Mch corresponds to 15*5x100-^16*2= 
98 lb. of tops and crowns. If this is correct they must have 
rejected about one-third of the tops and crowns left on the^ 
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land, or much the same proportion as was estimated to have 
been rejected in the case of the marrow stem kale. 

Experimental data : — 

Average live weight duihig experimental period, 96 lb. 
Therefore, M=8*6 lb. S.E. per head per week. 

Average ration per head per week during experimental period : — 
Sugar beet tops and crowns . . 93 lb. =-98 a; if x=: S.E. per 

100 lb. 

Seeds, hay, chaff . . . . 5 lb. = 2’00 lb. S.E. 

Crushed barley . . . . 1-64: lb. = 1-10 lb. S.E. 

Decorticated cotton cake meal *82 lb.= *56 lb. S.E. 

Production requirement at middle day of first IJ months, 
K=2 lb. S.E. per lb. live weight increase. 

Average gain in live weight per head per week, G= 1.63 lb. 

Then, Il=:M+G K 

•93 x + 2*00-f M0+-56=8-6-b2x 1*63 
•93 rc=8-2 

ir=8*8 lb. S.E. per 100 lb. tops and crowns. 

This figure is slightly higher than a recent estimate made 
at Cambridge on the basis of Kellner’s formula applied to 
average composition and recently determined digestibility 
coefficients. It indicates that the starch equivalent is only 
54 per cent, of the dry matter, a much lower proportion than 
that found in swedes and kale. The estimate of the actual 
consumption of tops and crowns was, however, so unsatis- 
factory that the writer has only described the experiment as 
an example of this method of estimating starch equivalent, 
showing the main difficulty in using the method in the case 
of green crops folded on the land, namely the difficulty of 
estimating the actual weight consumed. 

Smnmaiy. — (l) A description is given of a method of 
estimating the starch equivalent of feeding stuffs. It can 
only be applied to such feeding stuffs as can make up the 
greater part of a ration. 

(2) The method involves nothing more than a carefully 
conducted feeding trial which must be so arranged that the 
feeding stuff on trial forms the greater part of the ration. 

(3) The starch equivalent of two samples of swedes have 
been estimated and shown to he in each case very nearly 
63 per cent, of the dry matter, from which it is argued that 
swedes from different districts only differ in nutritive value 
in proportion to their dry matter content. 

(4) The method has also been used to estimate' the starch 
equivalent of marrow stem kale and sugar beet tops and 
crowns, but, on account of the great difficulty of estimating 
correctly the actual weight of these fodders consumed by the 
sheep, the results must be regarded as of a tentative 
character only. 

2 V 
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ACCESSORY FOODSTUFFS FOR USE WITH 
CEREALS IN PIG FEEDING 

Charles Crowtheb, M.A., Ph.D., 

Pfincvpal, Harper Adams Agricultural College ^ 

Cereal meals (milling offals, barley and maize meals) have 
always figured largely in the feeding of the pig, and, even with 
the w^ealth of feeding stuffs open to oiir choice to-day, few 
rations are compounded which do not iiichide a large propor- 
tion of this class of food. It has always been recognized, how- 
ever, that a diet of cereal meals, alone, does not produce 
entirely satisfactory results, and that, in particular, an addition 
of separated milk or whey to the cereal diet effects a very 
marked improvement. 

So marked indeed is the improvement that, in wide circles of 
farmers, the idea at one time became jire valent that profitable 
pig feeding could not be carried on as a regular part of farm 
routine except in immediate association with dairying. Only 
when bacon prices were high and the cost of feeding stuffs 
low, did the iron-dairy farmer concern himself much, with 
pig feeding, and the irregularity of his pig-feeding activities 
contributed, as it still does, to create the familiar instability 
of the pig market, with its regular cycles of high and low prices 
and supplies. 

The deficiencies of the cereal meals presented a less serious 
problem in the days when the pig could be grown slowly as a 

store,” and finished off separately at a year old or more as a 
large fat bacon pig, than they do to-day when the main demand 
is for a comparatively small and lean bacon pig, and con- 
sequently all our effort needs to be directed towards growing and 
fattening the pig simultaneously in the shortest possible time. 

These deficiencies show themselves mainly in the rate of 
growth of the pig, as distinct from fattening, and once the 
greater pmt of the growth has been secured, the suI>soqueiit 
fattening can be effected quite satisfactorily on a diet of 
cereal meals alone. 

The question to be answered, therefore, is: What supplements 
to cereal meals are necessary in order to ensure a satisfactory 
rate of growth ? We have already alluded to the great 
advantage derived from a supplement of separated milk and 
whey. This may be illustrated by the results of a comparison 
made with lots of 10 pigs each, in an experiment carried out 
at the Harper Adams College in 1923, as suminarized below 
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Average live weight 
gain per day 


lb. 

Cereals alone (average of 3 lots) . . . . 0*75 

Cereals -}- bean meal (25 per cent.) . . . . 0-83 

Cereals + pea meal (25 per cent.) . . . . 1*03 

Cereals separated milk . . . . . . 1*53 

Cereals whey . , . , . . . . 1*46 


The addition of bean meal or pea meal to the cereal diet pro- 
dnced a certain amount of improvement, but far short of 
that given by milk or whe3^ The value of other supplements 
will be discussed below, but it may be admitted at once that 
no meal supplement has yet been devised which produces 
results quite equal to those obtainable with separated milk, 
a.lthough the gap is being steadily reduced. 

In examining the composition of separated mill^ to obtain 
guidance as to possible causes of the improvement it effects, 
three items may be noted from which possible advantage may 
accrue, viz.^ its richness in proteins, soluble mineral matters, 
and vitamins. 

The Protein Factor. — ^With regard to proteins, we have good 
reason to believe that the proteins of cereals and cereal meals 
are inadequate, from the point of view both of quantity and of 
quality, for the needs of the growing pig. Generally speaking, 
one would wish to have not less than 20 per cent, of protein 
(say 15 to 17 per cent, digestible protein) in the ration of the 
young growing pig ; but the best milling offals will only contain 
about 17 per cent., whilst barley and maize meals contain much 
less. Separated milk, on the other hand, contains (in its dry 
matter) as much as 35 to 40 per cent, of protein, practically 
aU digestible. An addition of separated milk to a cereal ration 
thus effects a very substantial increase in the amount of protein 
supplied. 

With regard to the '' quality of cereal proteins, the research 
of recent years has revealed that they are in certain respects 
defective in their make-up ” for the purpose of manufac- 
turing the proteins of the body, which constitute a great part of 
new growth (flesh, blood, etc.) American experiments with 
calves and pigs have demonstrated that the proteins of wheat 
or maize are by themselves ill-adapted for meeting the protein 
needs of the growing animal. The proteins of milk, on the other 
hand, provide all that is necessary in this respect and thus can 
remedy the defects of the cereals. 

It seems probable that this '' quality factor in the proteins 
of milk may be more important than the influence of the 
increased quantity of protein, since the latter can hardly 

2y2 
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fumisii ail exjik-iiatioii of the beneficial effects of wliey, which 
contains (in its dry matter) only about 10 per cent, of protein. 
Whatever the precise nature oi the effect may be, it would 
appear certain that some part of the ex;|)1anatioii of tlio (l(t(:H,its 
of the cereal diet must he ‘in the protein supply, since, 
with the exception of whey, all other foods which, liavc been 
found to confer a sensible improvement on the cereal, diet are 
rich in protein. 

The Mineral Factor, — ^With regard to mineral matters the 
position is, perhaps, simpler. We need only recall the 
importance of sound bone development, in determining 
satisfactory growth, in order to emphasize the importance of 
a suitable supply of mineral matters in the diet of the growing 
animal. Generally speaking, fully one-half of the dry substance 
of the bone consists of mineral matters of various kinds, of 
which by far the most abundant is the combination of 
phosphoric acid and lima known variously as tricalcic phosphate, 
phosphate of lime or bone phosphate. Obviously, therefore, 
the supply of phosphoric acid and of lime must be of vital 
importance to the young, growing animal. With regard to 
these ingredients we find that cereals and the meals prepared 
from them, although well provided with j)hosphoiie acid, are 
mostly very deficient in lime. Practical experience demonstrates 
that this shortage of lime is an important contributory cause 
of the defects of the cereal ration, and an addition of lime in 
some form usually effects a marked improvement. Some, 
indeed, are inclined to give the major part of the credit for 
the improvement effected bj^ certain additions to the cereal 
ration, such as fish meal, to the improved supply of lime and 
possibly other mineral ingredients thereby .provided, but such 
an extreme view is hardly warranted as yet by the experimental 
evidence available. 

That the mineral factor alone is not sufficient to explain tlio 
inferiority is indicated by recent experiments at the Harper 
Adams College, in wMch a ration of cereals, plus minerals, gave 
results decidedly inferior to those obtained with the same 
rations to which a supplement rich in protein was added, as 
indicated in the following summary : — 

Avomge gaiu koad 

Ration in sixteen weeks 

^ 1b. 

Cereals + minerals .. .. .. 112*5 

Cereals + minerals + bean meal . . . . 143*7 

Cereals ,+ minerals + soya meal . . . . '147*0 

Cereals -f rninerals groiindmit jneal 1384 ) 

Cei'oals -I- fish meal . . . . . , , , 141*4 
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Tliese results (confirm, tlie view^ expressed above, that some 
siippleiiioiit of protein, to the ('*(a‘ea] ratioi'i is essential for 
securing effieiemt otilizatioii. 

We r<vf{,c.*rcd tihove only to lime and phosphoric acid, but 
tliore- are otlicr mineral matti>rs essential to normal growth, 
such as |)ota,sh, soda, iron and iodine, and it may be that tlie 
("lereal ration is, also, either d,cficiont or badly balanced with 
regard to one or more of these, but evidence as to this is very 
scanty as yet. Here and there, practical rearing difficulties 
have been met with which seemed to be clearly due to deficiency 
of iron in some oases, and of iodine in others, but the only 
mineral shortage which can definitely be said to be widesi^read 
is that of calcium or lime. 

The Vitamin Factor. — As to the vitamin factor in deter- 
mining inferiority of plain cereal rations, whilst it is 
true that milk is normally well supplied with the growth- 
promoting vitamins (A and D), no great merit in this respect 
can be claimed for separated milk, since these particular 
vitamins will tend to accompany the fat into the cream. 
Moreover, some of the “accessory foods/’ which produce a 
marked improvement in the cereal ration, are also not of much 
importance as sources of the vitamins A and D, Other vitamins 
are doubtless supplied by separated milk and the other 
“ accessory foods,” but we have no reason to think that the 
cereals themselves are specially deficient in these items. On 
the whole, the evidence, obtained under the conditions of 
practical pig feeding, gives no indication of any widespread 
troxible due to vitamin deficiency ; and it seems likely that any 
part this factor may play in determining the inferiority 
of the cereal ration is of minor practical importance compared 
with the protein and mineral factors. The supply of green 
food, which is a usual feature of good pig management, will 
generally provide an adequate safeguard against vitamin 
deficiencies, and must certainly not be overlooked in the case 
pigs reared entirely in confinement. 

Of the various “ accessory foods ” which are now known 
to jjroduce a marked improvement in the cereal ration the 
chief are the following : milk and milk products in both the 
liquid and the dried or partly dried form, dried blood, meat 
meal, fish meal, whale meat meal, dried yeast, bean meal, pea 
meal, soya meal and groundnut meal. Notes on each of these 
are appended. 

Milk and Milk Products. — On the dairy farm, milk may be 
available for pig feeding in the four forms of whole milk, 
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separated (or skim) milk, buttermilk, and whey* The following 
figures give a general idea of the composition of these 


materials : — 

Wliol© 

Separated 

Skim 

Butter- 



milk 

milk 

milk 

milk 

Whey 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Moisture . . 

. . 87-2 

90*6 

90-3 

90-8 

93-4 

Protein 

. . 3-4 

3*5 

3-5 

3*6 

0-7 

Fat 

. . 3-9 

0-1 

0*4 

0-8 

0*2 

Sugar 

. . 4-8 

5-0 

5-0 

4-1 

5-0 

Mineral matters 

. . 0-7 

0-8 

0*8 

0-7 

0*7 

Starch equivalent 

17-i 

8-3 

9-1 

9*2 

6-1 


It will be noted that, apart from whey, the only marked 
difference is in the proportion of fat, though buttermilk is also 
a little down in milk-sugar. Whey is not only poor in fat, but 
also in protein, as compared with the other products. 

The starch equivalents suggest that whole milk should have, 
roughly, twice the feeding value of separated milk, skim milk 
or Mttermilk, and three times the feeding value of whey. 
Practical feeding tests with pigs, carried out on a very large 
scale in Denmark and Sweden, roughly confi.rm these relative 
values, so far as millc and separated milk are concerned, but 
give a slightly lower value to whey, namely one-half that of 
separated milk. These Scandinavian tests indicated that 
3| lb. of whole milk or 6 lb. of separated milk or 12 lb. of whey 
would replace 1 lb. of mixed cereal meal. Skim milk and butter- 
milk will vary considerably in value according to the degree of 
completeness with which the cream or butter has been removed, 
but, generally speaking, should have a slightly higher feeding 
value than separated milk. It is assumed, of course, that the 
buttermilk has not been diluted with water. 

Apart from whey, the outstanding characteristic of all these 
dairy products is their richness in protein, which forms, in 
each case, roughly one-third of the total nutritive matters 
present. They possess also the advantage of easy digestibility 
with regard to all ingredients, and their mineral matters, whilst 
present in comparatively high proportion in relation to the 
mineral needs of the body, are also admirably balanced in 
nature for meeting the needs of growth. Thus, three-quarters 
of the mineral matter consists of lime, phosphoric acid, and 
potash in, roughly, equal proportions. 

Whey, on the other hand, is no richer i3i protein than the 
cereals, the '' dry matter of whey containing only about 10 per 
cent, of protein, though this is probably of better c|uality 
for the purposes of growth than the cereal protein. It is 
probably desirable, however, to -supplement whey with a little 
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food rich in protein. The mineral ma.ttens of whey are distiiiciiy 
poorer in lime than those of separated milk, so tliat it is not as 
effective a>s th,e latter for remedying tla^- liirie»do:tici<,\ncy of the 
cereals. It would seem desirable, therefore^, when using wlit^y, 
to supplement it with a little food rich in pix)toiu and linic^ 
(e.f/.j fish meal or medium grade meat meal). 

In order to secure the maximum value from milk and liquid 
milk products, it is desirable to maintain a reasonable balance 
between the amount of milk and the amount of meals consumed. 
American and Danish experiments on this point suggest that 
the best ratio is about 5 lb. of milk to 1 lb. of meal for young 
animals, reduced to 3 lb. of milli to 1 lb. of meal for older 
animals, or say 1 gal. of milk to every 2"“3 lb. of meal according 
to age. 

In addition to milk, and the foregoing milk pj'oducts, pro- 
duced directly on the farm, the same materials can now be 
obtained in dried or semi-dried form as dried milk (whole or 
separated), condensed milk (whole or separated), dried butter- 
milk, semi-solid buttermiUr, whey paste and dried whey. 
Broadly speaking, all these products retain the nutritive 
virtues of the raw materials from which they are produced, and 
consequently must be regarded as feeding-stuffs of the highest 
quality, although, in certain respects (such as digestibility, 
physical character of some of the ingredients, and vitaminio 
efficiency), they are not quite equal to the fresh, liquid, raw 
material- For practical purposes, however, they may be valued 
by comparision with the raw materials on the basis of equal 
dry matter content. Thus 1 lb. of dried separated milk may be 
regarded as roughly equivalent to 1 gal. of liquid separated 
m,ilk, the latter containing approximately 1 lb. of dry matter. 
Simi.laiiy, 1 lb, of dried whey may be taken avS roughly 
equiva.lent to l| gal, of liquid whey. A similar basis of valuation 
may bo taken for the condensed ’’ or “ semi-solid ” products, ^ 
although, in the case of whey, the value of the product may have 
been lowered somewhat by the removal of the albumin in the 
course of the concentration process. 

Buttermilk also differs in one respect from the other products, 
in that, being produced normally from soured cream, it contains 
a certain percentage of lactic acid which may, conceivably, 
under certani conditions, exercise beneficial effects upon the 
digestive system of the animal. Certainly practical experience 
with condensed buttermilk appears to have been generally 
favourable, apart from the disadvantage which it suffers, in 
common with most of these manufactured milk products^ of 
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being uiiobtaiiiable at an economic price. Tlie data in the 
following table will give an idea of the general composition of 
these milk products : — 



Dried 

whole 

milk 

Dried 

Con- 

Con- 

Dried 

butter- 

milk 

Semi- 




separ- 

ated 

densed 

whole 

densed 

separated 

solid Whey Diie-d 
butter- paste whey 


milk 

milk 

milk 

milk 






(imsweet- 

(misweet- 






per 

per 

ened) 

ened) 

per 

per 

per 

per 


cent. 

cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. cent. 

Water 

4*2 

10*2 

61*4 

68-6 

lO'O 

70*4 

44*4 

7-2 

Fat 

26-5 

0*3 

11*4 

-3 

11*2 

3*7 

1-3 

3*0 

Lactose 

37*4 

48*8 

14*0 

15*7 

^ 24*3 

*^* 8*0 

* 27-8 

^ 68*4 

Protein 

25*5 

32*8 

11*2 

12-4 

42-3 

13*9 

17*2 

13*6 

Ash , . 

6-4 

7*9 

2*0 

3*0 

12*2 

4*0 

9*3 

7*8 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Containing lactic acid 


5i5 9 



*'‘ 2*7 


Bean and Pea Meals. — Before the War, these meals were 
probably the most widely used in association with cereals 
in pig feeding, where milk was not available. They are the most 
nitrogenous foods that can be grown successfully on our 
farms, and, for long, represented the only foods rich in pro- 
tein and suitable for the pig that were generally available. 
Linseed cake was usually too dear and could, in any case, 
only be used to a very limited extent, whilst cotton cake was 
rightly condemned as unsuitable, and practically no other 
highly nitrogenous feeding stuffs were available in large 
quantities. 

Both beans and peas contain usually about 23 to 25 per cent, 
of protein, and, when used in moderation, do not unfavourably 
affect the quality of the bacon, although, when more freely 
used, they tend to produce an undesirable hardness in the ciirecl 
meat. Generally speaking the various ty|)es of l)eans in the 
market (field beans, Rangoon beans, etc.), if in good pliysical 
condition, seem to have pretty much the same iiutririvc value, 
but the soya bean must not be included with them, as it is an 
entirely different article. 

Although the addition of beans or peas to the cereal ration 
usually produces a marked improvement, it still leaves much 
to be desired ; and the results of recent experimental work 
suggest that the mineral constitution of the ration containing 
bean or pea meal is still defective. Thus in the Harper Adams 
experiments, quoted above (p, 708), the results obtained by 
adding bean mmlplus minerals to the basal cereal ration were 
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practically equal to those obtained with any of the other supple- 
ineiits, and this experience has been confirmed elsewhere. In 
these experiments bean meal formed about 20 per cent, of the 
total food, and mineral mixture, rich in Jirae, was added to the 
extent of about 2 per cent. It is doubtful wisdom, liow'ever, 
to include bean or pea meal beyond about 25 per cent, of the 
total ration, a.s otherwise the above-mentioned detrimental 
influences upon the quality of the product are ]:iable to become 
unduly prominent. 

Dried Blood. — -This material, as its name implies, consists 
of the solid matters of blood remaining after removal of the 
water by evaporation. The blood is usually heated until fully 
clotted, the clot being then removed and thoroughly dried by 
heat, and the resultant dark brown or black residue ground to 
a meal. When prepared from fresh blood and quickly dried, it 
is obtained in a tasteless, odourless form, and, if thoroughly 
dried, keeps well. Almost needless to say, only the blood of 
perfectly healthy animals is suitable for the manufacture of 
dried blood intended for use as food. The composition is usually 
somewhat as follows : — 


Moisture 
Protein 
Oil . . 
Carbohydrates 
Ash . 


10 per cent. 
85 ■■ 

1 

n 


It is thus extraordinarily rich in protein, and, moreover, this 
protein is of excellent qtiality for flesh formation. On the other 
hand, it is distinctly poor in mineral matters, and should in 
practice be supplemented by an addition of about 2 per cent, 
of a niineral mixture rich in lime. The proportion of dried 
blood that can safely and economically be introduced into 
feeding rations will usually be about 5 to 7 per cent., and when 
mixed in this proportion with cereal foods excellent results have 
been obtained. IMess great care is exercised, however, to 
avoid excess, it is liable to have an unduly laxative effect. 
Moreover, if used injudiciously, the quality of the carcass may 
be impaired. Excellent results have been obtained by its use 
in many cases with backward or unthrifty animals. ^ 

Meat Meal— This is another product of the slaughter house, 
obtained by drying down the wholesome offal, scraps, blood, 
etc., that cannot be utilized for human consumption. Other 
meat waste may also be included in the raw material 
which is, dried down. In the course of the drying a considerable 
proportion of the fat is melted and run off, but the final product 
is still liable to, contain rather a large proportion of fat, which 
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detracts fi'om its value in pig feeding, since such fat is not 
coiidocive to high quality of the bacon. This objection is 
overconsic% in Boiiio of the modem meat meal maniifacturiDg 
plants, by subjecting the material to extraction with benzincp 
which dissolves out the greater part of the fat. 

A meal, made purely from meat, would contain 70 to 75 per 
cent, of protein, but thi-s class of material is rarely obtainable, 
as the process of removing ail bone from the carcasses^ etc,, 
would be too expensive. The material most commonly supplied 
contains a proportion of bone, which reduces the protein to the 
region of 50 to 60 per cent., hut, at the same time, furnishes an 
appreciable proportion of phosphate of lime, in which the meat 
itself is deficient. The class of meat meal which is probably most 
generally useful contains about 60 per cent, protein with about 
15 per cent, phosphate of lime and not more than 5 per cent, 
of fat. Some meat meals, however, contain as little as 45 per 
cent. px’Otein and would be more correctly described as bone 
and meat meals.” In buying meat meal, therefore, it is im- 
portant to obtain the proper guarantee of composition, and in 
view of the risk of infected materials having been used in the 
manufacture, it is also desirable to have some assurance that 
the material is wholesome and safe for use as food for live 
stock. The fact of the material having been thoroughly heated 
in its manufacture cannot by itself be regarded as an adequate 
safeguard. It is further desirable that the meal should be well- 
ground and free from sharp splinters of bone. 

The proportion of meat meal which should be introduced 
into rations will vary with its richness in protein, but with 
meal of average quality a proportion of about 10 per cent, is 
usually ample and has produced excellent results both in 
experiments and in commercial practice. If the meat meal is 
rich in fat, it is probably best to restrict the proportion to 5 per 
cent, and make up the balance of protein required with some 
other food rich in protein and poor in oil, such as dried blood or 
extracted soya meal. 

Pish Meal. — This product is similar in general character to 
meat meal, being produced by the drying of surplus fish and 
fish offal, including a varying amount of bone. In this case, 
however, there arises the important consideration that fish has 
a distinctive flavour, in some oases very pronounced, and unless 
special precautions are taken as to the class of raw material 
used, and in the use made of the fish meal, there is serious risk 
of a fishy taint being imparted to the bacon. The production 
of this Taint is' commonly associated with the fish oil, althougli 
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the experiiiieiital t^vicieiico on this point is not very con- 
clusive, and it is generally agreed, therefore, that the propor- 
tion of oil ill hsh meal should bo kept as low as ixissible* With 
this object in view, iho more reputable mauiifacitui*ers (xmfiiio 
their raw material to the class of fish described in the trade 
as “ white fish/' excluding all strongly flavoured and oily 
material such as comes from herrings, etc. Further, in view 
of the sensitiveness of the pig to excess of salt, it is necessary 
that salted materials shall also be excluded. 

Unfortunately, with the growth of the demand for fish meal, 
a good deal of material has been placed upon the feeding stuif 
market which does not comply with these requireineiits and is 
more fitly described as “ fish manure.” It is necessary, therefore, 
to use very great care in the purchase of fish meal, and in 
particular to regard with the gravest suspicion all meals con- 
taining a high proportion of oil or having an offensive smell. 
For the safeguarding of the purchaser in these respects, the 
leading manufacturers have adopted a standard warranty for 
fish meals intended for feeding purposes, in accordance with 
which the material is marketed under the definite name of 
White Fish Meal,” and guaranteed to contain not less than 
55 per cent, of protein and 16 per cent, of phosphate of lime ; 
and not more than 5 per cent, of oil and 4 per cent, of salt. 
The prospective buyer should, therefore, insist upon a warranty 
in these terms, and should reject any material for which such a 
warranty cannot be obtained. It may be noted that under the 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, it is an offence to 
sell as “ WMte Fish Meal ” an article containing more than 
6 per cent, of oil or 4 per cent, of salt. 

Such a meal, as described above, should be light-brownish 
hi colour, well-ground and free from large pieces of bone, and 
should not have more than a stale fish smell, certainly nothing 
approaching the offensive smell associated with putrid fi.sh. 
The moisture content is usually below 12 per cent., and, in this 
condition, the meal will keep in sound condition for many 
months in a dry store. 

Of all the substitutes for milk used in pig-feeding fish meal 
has, in recent years, proved the most popular. After preliminary 
experiments at Seale-Hayne College (1913) and at Garforth 
(1915) had drawn attention to its outstanding merits the use 
of fish meal spread rapidly in practice, not only in pig-feeding, 
but also on poultry farms, until the demand soon exceeded 
the possible supply of legitimate '' White Fish Meal,” and led 
to the abuses referred . to above, which unfortunately still 
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persist« Portlier experiments on a more t'.xteiided, scale have 
fully coiiiimied tlie earlier results and havci established !)(,\yonc! 
question the Mgli value of thiKS feeding stiitf as a STippi.e:riiei;it 
to cereal foods in the rations of tht^. growing pig, the cliickup a.iid 
tlie laying hen. 

Much controversy has arisen, however, n|K)n the question 
of the degree of risk of taint associated with, t.h.e use of fish 
meal. On the one hand the bacon eiu'ers, having suffered great 
losses through undoubtedly tainted carcasses, are unsparing 
in their condemnation of the use of fish, meal of any k,ind ; 
whilst, on the other hand, experiments have i‘opeatedly 
shown that where suitable material is used, under properly 
controlled conditions, no risk of taint need arise, 0 sj)ecially 
if the use of fish meal is discontinued" for a short time before 
slaughter. On a large number of farms, liowever, these 
necessary precautions are .not observed, little care being 
exercised either to ensure that the fish meal purchased is the 
legitimate type of feeding meal described above, or to avoid 
excessive use. It is these feeders who create the taint problem 
and Justify the refusal of fish-meal fed pigs by the curers, 
who can hardly be expected to be able to exercise a nko 
discrimination between the careful and careless users. 

Experience has now quite definitely established the 
conditions necessary to avoid trouble, namely that the meal 
shall be a genuine '' White Fish Meal,’' and that it shall not 
form more than 15 per cent, of the ration in the earliest stages, 
and 5 per cent, in the latest stages of feeding, up to the last 
week or two, when its use should be entirely discon.t,iiuied* 
Incidentally, it may be said that, qidte apart from tlie question 
of taint, the above proportions probably represent the ]:i,mits of 
economy in the use of fish meal, so that the.re is no excuse for 
more laAush use. No feeder who is not prepared to ado;pt tlu.^ 
above precautions and ensure that they are carried out in the, 
piggery should use fish meal at all. 

The special value of fish meal in pig feeding is not co,nfincd 
to the increased rate of growth secured by its 'use, but .it is tlu'^ 
common experience that it exercises a beneficial infiiicncci 
also upon the general health of the pigs. Idiese combincxl 
advantages have been variously attributed to the proteins, 
vitamins, and the mineral salts (especially phosphate of 
supplied by the meal, but there is some reason to think that the 
combined influence of these factors does not entirely account 
for the improvement effected. More recently, th,e suggestion 
has been made that the small quantity of iodine contained 
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ill Toeal may be a deciding factor, and experiments npoii 
this point are now in jirogrcss. 

Whale Meat MeaL--' rhis pi’odnct is closely allical to fisli and 
moat meals, l)dng, a-s its name im,plk\s, preparcMl from, the 
residues of whale meat, a-ftei* removal of tlu^ l)Iul)boi*. The 
difti.culties f>i‘ (trying this material in sufficiently fresh (^midition 
appea:!,‘ to liave boon largely surmounted, a/rid, as now 
mairketed, it forms a wliolcsomo nu‘-al w^ith wliicdi very good 
feeding results have bcjen obtained. It usimlly co,ntJii.ns rather 
a high content of oil (10 to 12 per cent.), whicih must be 
regaixled as a disadvantage from the point of view of the pro- 
duction of bacon of high quality. The protein coiitcuit usually 
runs much the same as in fish and meat meals. Mineral matter 
inclines to bo low in pure whale meat, hut this deficiency is 
easily rectified. 

Dried Yeast. — Although a vegetable product, dried yeast in 
many respects resembles the foregoing protein-rich foods of 
animal origin. It is made by drying the surplus yeast of the 
breweries, with or without special treatment to remove the 
ingredients which impai’t the bitter unpalatable taste to raw 
yeast. Generally spealdng, the presence of these bitter principles 
is of no serious detriment in yeast intended for live stock, since 
there is usually little difficulty in inducing stock, especially 
pigs, to consume it. Yeasts may vary considerably in protein- 
content, so that the guarantee of this ingredient is essential, 
but the usual grades of dried yeast contain about 45 per 
cent, protein. Oil is very low, which must be accounted an 
advantage. The fresh yeast is rich in vitamin B, but the 
activity of this is probably very considerably reduced in the 
drying process. Usually the drying will destroy the vitality 
of the yea,Bt cells, so that the dried yeast can be mixed with the 
other foods of the ration without risk of undue fermentation. 

In j)ig-fee(ling tests with dried yeast, made at Garforth in 
1911), using it to the extent of about 10 per cent, of the meal 
supply, good results were obtained, and these have ■been' 
subsequently confirmed in practice, as also with poultry. 

Soya Bean Meal. — This meal represents the residue after the 
lomoval of most of the oil from soya beans, and may be either 
soya cake meal or extracted soya meal. The essential difference 
between these two classes is the higher content of oil in the 
cake meal, and, since soya oil has rather pronounced laxative 
properties, preference is generally given to the extracted meal. 

This extracted meal usually contains about 45 per cent, of 
protein and 1 to 2 per cent, of oil, but, in order to get the best 
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results, a supplement of mineral matter rich, in lime is necessary. 
The quality of the soya proteins for the purposes of flesh 
formation seems to be excellent, and in recent experimental 
work with rations containing up to about 12 per cent, of soya 
meal, together with 2 per cent, of steamed bone Hour or 
mineral mixtures, rates of growth equal to those obtainable 
with equivalent quantities of meat or fish meals have been 
obtained. Similarly good results have also been obtained by 
the use of soya meal in the feeding of poultry for egg production. 
It is probably desirable, however, both with pigs and poultry, 
to keep the proportion of soya meal within the limits above 
indicated, since in certain cases distinctly unfavourable effects 
have been produced with higher quantities. 

Decorticated Groundnut Meal. — This product is similar in 
general character to soya meal, being the residue remaining 
after the removal of oil from groundnuts by commercial 
processes of pressure or extraction. In the case of groundnuts, 
however, it is necessary to bear in mind that the nuts are 
carried in a fibrous shell, more or less of which may be in- 
corporated in the meal. Where no special effort is made to 
remove this shell, the product obtained is properly described 
as undecorticated groundnut cake or meal and is quite 
unsuitable for pig feeding. For this purpose the only class of 
meal that will serve is the decorticated meal prepared from 
nuts from which the shells and a good part of the actual skin 
of the nuts have been removed. This material is obtainable 
ill the two forms of cake meal or extracted meal,” 
differing, as in the case of the corresponding soya meals, 
essentially only in their oil content, this being the higher in the 

cake meal,” As groundnut oil has no detrimental effect upon 
the general welfare of the pig, it is a matter of little consequence 
which of the two forms of meal is used, but considerations of 
the possible detrimental influence of the oil upon the quality 
of the bacon will usually mcline the choice in favour of the 
extracted meal, which has the further merits of being the 
lower-priced and the richer in protein. 

A good extracted groundnut meal will contain from 50 to 
55 per cent, of protein, along with 1 to 2 per cent, of oil. As 
with soya meal, its mineral matters are defective in amount 
and kind for the purposes of growth and need to be 
supplemented, especially with respect to lime. Excellent 
results have been obtained in recent pig-feeding experiments 
with rations containing about 10 per cent, of groundnut meal, 
along with about 2 per cent, of mineral mixture, the rates of 
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growth obtained being practically equal to those obtained with 
equivalent quantities of fish or meat meals. 

Summary*— (1) Attention has been directed above to the 
fact that rations consisting solely of cereal foods are incapable 
of giving satisfactory results with growing pigs. (This statement 
might be applied generally to all classes of young, rapidly 
growing live stock.) ' 

(2) For the purposes of production of flesh and bone, the 
cereal foods are not only defective in the amount and quality” 
of their proteins, but in the amount and balance ” of their 
mineral matters, being particularly poor in lime. Further, 
under certain conditions of feedmg their poverty in the growth- 
promoting vitamins may be a factor of practical importance. 

(3) The best supplement to the cereal ration is milk, either as 
such or in the form of the liquid dairy by-products, such as 
separated (or skim) milk, buttermilk and whej^ Whole milk 
is probably the most efficient of all substitutes, but is closely 
followed by separated milk and buttermiffi. Whey will 
generally have about one-half the value of separated millr. 
Probal)ly, the next best substitute for the liquid miUc-products 
will be the condensed and dried forms of these products, but 
their value is commonly more than neutralized by 
considerations of cost. 

(4) For the pig feeder who is unable to command supplies of 
milk or milk-products, a choice of various feedmg meals is 
available which when blended in quite small proportions, 
usually about 10 per cent., with cereal meals will produce 
results not far short of those obtainable with milk, the somewhat 
slower rate of growth being usually compensated by lower 
feeding costs. Certain of these materials, such as meat meal, 
dried blood, fish meal and whale meat meal, are, like milk, of 
animal origin ; but equally good results are obtainable under 
proper conditions with various materials of vegetable origin 
such as dried yeast, bean meal, pea meal, soya meal and ground- 
nut meal. In the last-named cases, however, as in the case of 
dried blood, it is essential that a small proportion (usuaEy 
about 2 per cent.) of mineral matter rich in lime shall be fed 
with the meal. 

The proportion of these special meals included in the ration 
is usually kept witliin the region of 10 per cent., or such 
proportion as supplies roughly the same amount of protein 
as 10 per cent, of fish meal, and it is doubtful economy to go far 
beyond these limits. These special supplements are most 
elective during the earlier stages of the life of the pig, when^ it 
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is growing qiiicldy, and the proportions used may be reduced 
with advantage in the later s^^es. 

The iiifiuence of these supplements upon the quality of the 
final product is less satisfactory than their influence upon the 
rate of growth, and in many cases special care is necessary to 
avoid the production of a distinctly inferior quality of bacon. 
The point is one upon which existing knowledge is very 
inadequate, and further investigation is urgently needed. 

5jc -4: ^ 

WINTER FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS 

Ei. Boutfloitr, M.Sc., 

Director, Department of Dairy thisbandry, Harper Adams 
AgricvlMiral College. 

Ik many parts of the country there are dairy farmers who 
have relied upon hay as the only home-grown feeding stuff for 
their cows, but owing to the bad weather conditions this year' 
at haj^-time, much of the hay has been damaged. The question 
asked in such cases is how to feed cows during the coming 
winter. 

Where the farmer has good hay left over from the previous 
year, or has made sufficient good hay for his cows this season, 
no difficulty arises. On many farms, however, the position is 
that the hay can be grouped under three heads : (1) Good hay ; 
(2) moderate hay ; and (3) bad or ruined hay. 

The first thing to be realized is that group 3 (bad hay) is 
of little value to the dairy farmer for his cows, for it has lost 
its value as a feeding stuff much as though it had been partly 
burnt. If such hay is fed to cows it may lead to indigestion and 
death. If the value of hay has been lost in the making it is poor 
consolation to lose good cows in the consuming of it. Where the 
hay on any farm is all of this type there is unfortunately no 
alternative but to purchase {a) hay, or (6) straw, plus sugar 
beet pulp or roots. Happily not many farmers are in this position, 
most of them having some hay that has not been mined. 

The good and the moderate hay should be fed (3on(niiTently, 
ie., if the farmer has one-third good hay and two-thirds 
moderate hay, then the cows should receive one feed of good 
and two feeds of moderate hay per day, so as to keep the hay 
supply to the cows more or less uniform throughout the winter. 
It is a mistake to feed all the best quality hay at one time of 
the year and the poorer at another time. 

The bulk of the hay fed must be strictly controlled, allowing 
not more than a. total of 20 lb. per cow for cows giving three 
gallons of milk or less per day, and reducing this amount to the 
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higher -yielding cows in proj)ortion to the increase in cake. The 
hay that vshoiild be reduced higher-yielding cows is the 

moderate hay, leaYing them as possible the better hay on 

the fami. 

Where most of the hay is inod(‘rate its feeding value will be 
low and co.ns(^que!itly it will be- necessary to supplement it 
with other foods to provide a inainh^nance ration. This can be 
done by supplementing the hay with 2 to 9 11). of cereals or rice 
meal or maize meal, or of the ordinary ration, or by reducing 
the quantity of hay from 20 lb. to 14 lb., and feeding 6 lb. of 
sugar beet pulp per cow. It is preferable to do this rather than 
to increase the quantity of the hay, for if this is done it means 
that the bulk of the ration will be too great, and will not permit 
of the cows dealing efficiently with the production ration. 
If hay is poor but plentiful it may be fed in large quantities, the 
cows being allowed to ])ick out the better portions ; it is, 
however, then necessary to put a time limit upon them, and 
remove the hay that is left 20 minutes after it has been 
given to them. The hay should be given in three small feeds— 
after milking in the morning, at noon, and as late as practicable 
in the evening. Great care should be taken that the evening 
feed is no greater than the other feeds, for if it is too bulky it 
leads to indigestion, which does not permit of the digestive 
organs resting in preparation for the next day's work. If the 
hay is properly controlled it is surprising how little is required, 
especially if the herd is a high-yielding one. The writer does not 
reckon to use more than one ton of hay per cow per winter. 

The chief difficulty about this year’s hay crop, however, lies 
not, so much in its loss of feeding value, as in the fact that most 
of it is of a binding nature, and not sufficiently laxative when 
fed in the ordinary way with ordinary rations. The keeping 
down of tlie bulk will largely counteract this, and the difficulty 
can be overcome by feeding laxative production rations. In 
most cases a balanced ration low in fibre will give this result, 
such as the following : — ^ 

1 pari decorticated ground imt cake] 

2 parts rio© meal 
2 parts pahn kernel cake 
1 part linseed cake , . 

Where, however, this is not sufficient, then one of the best 
recommendations is to feed all cows for the first gallon with 
31 lb. of coconut cake. The cake should be soaked overnight, 
thus allowing it to swell up into a thick porridge, and then fed 
to the cows as the first feed qf the day. If coconut cake is not 
available, then lb. of bran, fed- as , a mash,, or 16 lb. ofrwet^ 


* ‘ lb. per gallon. 
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grains may be used for the first gallon of mi, Ik. In each, ca.sc a 
laxative production ration should bo fed for ciicli gallon 
lic^ymid the first. 

Aiiotlior alternative is to fixu.! the heavier -yielding (a)ws with 
a very laxative rati, on {e,g,, l-.V 1b. ra.w li,nseed meal a,nd -.1 !!,). 
fish meal) for the last galIo,ii, feeding only 2 11). to ttu^ gallon, 
a, 11(1 for not more than one gallon per cow. Tluvse fecali.ng 
stuffs may appear expensive, but it must bo re,membered that 
only 2 lb. are required, and consequently it is only about the 
same cost as 3i lb. of the ordinary balanced ration. 

Finally it must be remembered that cows receiving indifferent 
hay should have an adequate supply of water, and tha.t tluvy 
cannot go long periods without a drink ; it is, therefore, 
eseential that they should have access to water three times a 
day, and that one of these times should be in the evening. 

To sum up the recommendations : — 

(1) The good and the moderate hay sliould be fed con- 
currently. 

(2) The bulk should be controlk^d. 

(3) The hay should be given at thiw. feuds. 

(4) All hay remaining 20 minutes after feeding sliouid be 
removed. 

(5) The cows must be kept laxative, with a laxative 
production ration, and supplementary laxative rations. 

(6) Ample supply of water. 

(7) The deficiency in the hay to be made up either by beet 
pulp, or concentrates, or, perhaps the easier, feeding 
each cow for half a gallon of milk more than she is 
giving. 

(8) Don't kill good cows by gMng really bad hay. 

The writer is well aware that farmers are very hard hit 
financially and are not in a position to lay out a lot of moncyy, 
blit a farmer selling milk generally receives paymemt monthly, 
and it is out of this money that he must buy the feeding stuffs 
for his cows ; the hay being poor it is all the more impcu’ativc 
that the feeding stuffs must not be stinted. The cows can only 
make milk from food, or from their own body tissues, and from 
the latter only for a limited time. 

If the above recommendations are followed it will be found 
that cows can be kept to pay, but if on the other hand a 
farmer who has had a disastrous summer stints his cows with 
feeding stuffs, the bad summer is likely to be followed by an 
e.qually disastrous winter owing to a drop in the sales of milk, 
and loss of health in the cows, ■ 
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DAIRY COWS AND WINTER FEEDING 

W. A. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc. (Agric.), 

Principal, Northamptonshire Farm Institute. 

It lias been stated that the most suitable inaintciianco 
ration, or bulky food, for a dairy cow is a strictly liiiiitcd and 
controlled quantity of good quality hay. This view may, or 
may not, be correct, but so far as this article is concerned, it 
is necessary neither to agree nor to disagree with it. The 
object here is to show that perfectly satisfactory, and even 
high, yields of milk, can be secured with the use of roots and 
other home-grown feeding stuffs. 

There are many farms throughout the country where millc 
production is but a subsidiary part of the general business of 
farming. On such, farms it is not convenient to i:estrict the 
feeding of cows to the use of hay and concentrates. In advising 
farmers in connexion with feeding for milk prodiictio.n, it 
seems necessary to study the individuaFs circumstances, 
and to include the foods which he has available. In view of 
the general depression in farming, the shortage of money, and 
the difficulty of marketing certain home-grown produce at 
remunerative prices, particularly when the produce is slightly 
damaged, many farmers wish to buy as little as possible, and 
desire to utilize as fully as may be practicable the materials 
grown on the farm. In most districts the root crop is good, 
and farmers can be assured that roots in limited quantities 
form suitable food for dairy cows, including those giving high 
yields of milk. In this connexion it may be of interest to 
recall the results secured in Mr. F. B. May’s herd of Friesians 
in Essex, as recorded by Dr. Scott Robertson in this Journal 
(May, 1919). The average yields of these cows and heifers 
were as follows 


Year. 

Number in 

A verage quantity of milk 


the herd. 

(gallons). 

1915 

13 

1,044 

1916 

13 

1,112 

1917 

12 

1,334 


During the first two of those three years, the winter* ration 
contained 56 lb. of roots, viz., kohl rabi before Christmas, and 
mangolds from Christmas to April, together with a quantity, 
up to 10 lb., of oats’ '' glumes per cow, per day. In the last 
winter the ration was altered to the following 

Mid-Octoher to Christmas. Christmas to May 1. 

66 lb. kohl rabi. 84 lb. mangolds. 

IJ lb. oats. ) Per gal. f 1 J lb. oats. 

2 lb. bean meal. of milk ( 2 lb. bean meal. 


2z 2 
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With regard to this ration, Dr. Scott Robcrteoii says tlKit 
it '' is somewhat oxcoptional, inasmnch as it docs not iiichiilc 
any straw or hay. Previous experience showed that tlio cows 
were not able properly to digest such a strong l)caii meal 
mixture as the above, but by increasing the quantity of roots 
and eliminating the chaff this difficulty was overcome, and the 
above winter ration was fed with excellent results, as , the 
average of 1,334 gal. per cow for the 1917 lactation period 
testifies/’ It should be understood that these yields were 
obtained with twice a day milking, and if we are to compare 
them with those obtained in other cases, wliere tliree times 
a day milking has been practised, it will be necessary, in order 
to secure a fair comparison, to deduct some 20 or 25 pen: cent, 
from figures obtained by milking three times daily. Oessc 
has given in this Journal (August, 1925) an account of his 
extensive experience in the feeding of dairy cows in East 
Sussex. From the results he obtained it would appear that 
roots, up to 45 lb. per cow jicr day, have an effect in increasing 
the yield of milk. It also would appear that a suitalile airnount 
of fodder to feed with this quantity of roots is about 17 lb. 
per head per day. In Northamptonshire herd avoi'agtvs of 
upwards of 1,100 gallons (three times a day milking) and over 
900 gallons (twice a day milking) have been secured with 
rations containing 35 to 40 lb. of roots, together with a limited 
quantity of fodder. In some cases this fodder has contained 
a proportion of straw along with the hay. 

Maintenance and Production Standards, — A Shorthorn cow 
of 1,250 lb. live weight requires a maintenance ration supplying 
about 7 lb, starch equivalent, and containing 0*74 lb. protein 
equivalent, per day. For 'production purposes the cow requires 
a further ration supplying 2*5 lb. starch equivalent, containing 
0*6 lb. protein equivalent, per gallon of milk. The standards 
for maintenance vary with the breed and weight of cow, and 
for production according to the quality of the milk. Detailed 
information regarding the standards for the various breeds 
will be found in the Ministry^’s Report on the Rationing of 
Dairy Cows, page 36. The total dry matter, which a Shorthorn 
cow can deal with daily, is in the neighbourhood of 30 to 33 lb.; 
in the case of a heifer it is from 27 to 30 lb. 

Production Rations. — Building on the basis of the foregoing 
information, it is possible to devise maintenance rations for 
dairy cows in a variety of ways. 

Most farmers should have at least some medium quality, 
hay this year. Their poorest hay will not be' suitable for dairy 
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Example L 

Dry 

Starch 

Protein 


matter. 

equivalent. 

eqtdvalef 

40 lb. swedes 

4-60 

2-8 

•28 

10 lb. medium hay 

8-57 

:mo 

•41) 

7 11). oat stra.w . . 

0-02 

M9 

•00 


lO-lO 

7-0<d ’ 



cows, and every efl'oi-t should be made to give the rather 
better quality stutf to the milking cows. On arable farms it 
should be possible in many cases to make up such a ration 
as in Example 1 above. Using this ration it would be possilrle 
to feed concentrates for cows giving up to 4 gallons of milk 
(.'ll ib. per gallon, i.e., 14 lb. cake or meal, supplying about 
12 lb. dry matter) without exceeding the limit for total dry 
matter per day. With cows giving 6 gallons and upwards it 
will be necessary to reduce the fodder to the extent of 3| lb. 
for each additional 3| lb. of concentrates fed, in order to keep 
the total dry matter fed daily down to 30 to 33 lb. 


Example 2. 

Dry 

Starch 

Protein 

40 lb. mangolds . . 

matter. 

5-28 

equivalent. 

2-80 

equivaUn'i 

•10 

17 lb. oat straw' . . 

14-62 

2-89 

•15 

1 ib. decorticated ground 




nut cake ^ . . 

•90 

•73 

-41 


20-80 

6-42 

-72 ' 


This maintenance ration would be suitable on an arable 
farm where there is no good hay available. In feeding a 
ration like this it is exceedingly important to bear in mind 
the rules which should apply to the feeding of all fodder, 
namely, that concentrates should be fed first, before roots 
and fodder, that it is preferable to give three feeds daily, and 
that fodder should be fed long — ^not chaffed. It is advisable 
to give the cows just enough time to pick over the straw and 
eat the best of it, then to clear the remainder out of the rack 
or manger. Racks and mangers should be completely emptied 
every evening to prevent the cows eating second-rate quality, 
or fibrous indigestible material, if hungry overnight. 



Dry 

Starch 

Protein 

Example 3. 

matter. 

equivalent. 

equivalent. 

40 lb. mangolds 

5-28 

2-8 

•16 

10 lb. (medium) hay . . 

8-57 

3-10 

•46 

7 lb. wheat straw . , 

6-02 

•77 

•007 

1 lb. crushed wheat . . 

•87 


•1 


20-74 

7*39 

•727' 


One pound of crushed wheat could be used to supplement 
medium quality hay and wheat straw, in order to raise the 
starch equivalent and protein equivalent to the required 
standard. With better quality hay, the pound of wheat, or 
other cereal, would not be necessary. 
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In special circximstances potatoes may be xi.secl in conjimctioii 
with medium hay, as follows : — 


Mxam'ple 4. 

{hi special cir cum stm ices.) 
40 lb. potatoes 
10 lb. (medium) ha,y . . 


Dry 

Starch 

Protein 

matter. 

equivalent. 

cqtiivalcid. 

9-52 

7-20 

•24 

8-57 

:mo 

•40 

18-09 

10-30 

•70 


It will be seen from these figures (starch eqnivale,iit 10* 30 lb.) 
that potatoes supply an excess of starch. In order to balance 
this starchy excess, it is advisable to feed a food very rich 
in albiiiniiioids (protein) to supply the required protein for 
the first 1 or 2 gallons of milk. Decorticated cotton seed 
cake or meal, at the rate of If lb. for each of the first 2 
gallons would be suitable. As potatoes have a laxative tendency, 
the concentrated food should be selected to counteract this. 
Any ordinary balanced mixture, at the rate of lb. per 
gallon, could be fed for the third and subsequent gallons. 
As this maintenance ration is comparatively low in dry matter, 
it is possible to feed for 5 gallons of milk without it becoming 
necessary to reduce the amount of hay fed. 

With regard, generally, to feeding potatoes, it is advisabJe 
to start with a very small quantity per day, say S or 4 lb. 
Unless this is done cows are liable to become blown or ho von, 
or to suffer from other digestive troubles. Provided that 
increases are made very gradually, it has been found possible 
to go to 40 lb. per head per day with good results. A herd 
fed in this way last winter averaged over 3 gallons per day. 
Potatoes should be fed whole. After cows become xised to 
potatoes they appear to relish them, even when the tubers 
are not of first-class quality. 

Production Rations. — ^In the case of low-yielding cows, ix. 
those giving only 1 or 2 gallons of milk per day, it is possible 
to utilize some bulky foods for production purposes. For 
example : — 

12 to 14 ib. kale and IJ lb. decorti3ated cotton seed meal may bo 
used to supply the nutriment lequired for 1 gallon of milk. 

7 lb. of good hay, or 7 lb. moderate hay, and J lb. to 1 lb, decorticated 
cottonseed cake or meal, or decorticated earth nut cake or linseed cake, 
form a suitable ration for the production of 1 gallon of milk. 

The following foods are sutfieimt for 2 gallons of milk: 12 to 14 11). 
roots, 7 lb. hay, 2 to 2 lb. decorticated cotton seed meal. 

In the case of cows giving 3 gallons and upwards, it is 
better to use concentrated foods only, for production purposes. 
Home-grown feeding stuffs, such as beans and oats, may be 
utilized in the same proportions as were employed in 
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Mr. F. B. May’s herd, referred to above. It is not suggested, 
however, that fodder should be eliminated wlicii bc<uis and 
oats are fed with roots. It is only in excjcptioiial. cas(\s witli 
very high-yielding cows that this would be advisable. 

The following is a production ration to utiilze slightly 

damaged or discoloured cereals : — 

1 lb. (locorbicafcod ground nut (‘ake. 

If lb. oats (crushed). 

1 ib. barley (crushed). 

~3| lb. per gallon of milk. 

Many other mixtures, quite suitable for milk producitioii, 
can be made up. Farmers requiring assistance in tliis 
connexion should apply to their County Agricultural Organizes*. 

: 1 : :!« •!« 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS AT ROTHAMSTED 
DURING 1925-1926 

II -EXPERIMENTS WITH BASIC SLAG 

Sir Jonx Russell, D.So., F.R.S., 

Direcior of the liothamsted Experhnenkil Station^ Hjirpende-n, 

The Value of Basic Slag as a Fertili23er,— Two ioiportaut 
problems connected with the use of basic slag liavo bci^n 
studied : the crops on which it is best used and the value of 
knowing its solubility in the ofl&cial 1 per cent, citric acid 
solution. Judging from onr correspondence, and the qtiestions 
asked at farmers’ lectures given by onr staff, these two problems 
are exercising the minds of agriculturists considerably. 

The older experiments dealt mainly with the use of basic 
slag on poor grassland, and they showed the extent of the 
improvement that could be effected. In recent times, the 
position has altered considerably, because slag is no longer 
tlic same substance as it was ; it now includes at least tlireo 
different kinds of material :• — 

(1) Bessemer slags, and those of similar type, containing 
phosphoric acid equivalent to about 40 per ci^ut., ti:icalcic 
phosphate, 80 per cent, or more of which is soluble in citric acid. 

(2) Ojxm hxMirth slags, made without fluorspar, 'containing 
phosphoric acid equivalent to about 20 per cent, tricalcip 
phosphate, 80 per cent, of which is soluble in citric acid. 

(3) Open hearth slags, in making which fluorspar has been 
used, containing phosphoric acid equivalent to about 20 per 
cent., tricalcic phosphate, 20-25 per cent, of which is soluble in 
citric acid. 

All of these can, quite correctly, be sold 'as basic slag, but 
they have different agricultural properties and values. 
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The slags of the Bessemer type, formerly largely produced 
in England, now come in the main from Belgium, though 
sonic are still made in this country. They have high value 
as fertilizers. 

The open hearth slags of the soluble and insoluble tyj^es 
are made in Britain ; some are of considera])le value, otliers 
are not. 

These slags have been tested on swedes, meadow hay and 
permanent grazing land, and the tests have been made, not 
only at Bothamsted, hut at other centres, as part of tlie worlv 
of the Permanent Basic Slag Committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Testing Basic Slag on Swedes. — These experiments were 
made at two centres : Andoversford in Gloucestershire and 
Stalybridge in Cheshire. The results were as follows 


Phosphate 

Analysis percentage 

Yield per aei-e, tons 

Total 

phosphate 

Solubility 

Andoversford 

Stalybridge 

None 





8*3 

18*5 

JSlag : 

Low soluble . . 

22*41 

37*3 

9*6 

.18*6 

Medium soluble 

20*51 

60*9 

10*8 

19*0 

High, soluble . . 

20*56 

86*8 

IM 

20*8 

Super2)hosphate . . 

— 

■ — ■ 

11*7 


Standard error % 

, 

— 

2*5 1 

2*8 


The experiment at Andoversford was made with the efficient 
help of Mr. Comely, and, at Stalybridge, of Mr. ReevCfS. 

The experiment was carried out on the modern lines now 
adopted at Rothamsted, each treatment being repeated four 
or five times and the plots being randomized in pro])er’ 
statistical fashion. The extent to wMcli the figures can 
trusted is therefore known and, in point of fact, the figures 
are very trustworthy. The experiment shows that the loiv-' 
soluble slag has no value at Stalybridge and only little value 
at Andoversford, while, at both centres, the medium-soluble 
slag is better and the high-soluble best. Superphosphate was 
tested only at Andoversford and it exceeded even the best of 
the slags in effectiveness. 

Testing Basic Slag on Meadow Hay. — ^An experiment on 
new meadow hay was made at Brooke, Norfolk, and on old 
meadow hay at Enmore, Somerset. In neither case was it 
possible to obtain so accurate a result as with swedes, owing 
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to the circumstance that the crop is a mixture and not a single 
one. The new hay, however, being from newly-sown seed, 
was more uniform than the old and therefore gave less vari,al)io 
results ; the standard e^rror for tlie new hay 'wa.s ty4. per c(>iit., 
while for the old hay it was 7-1 per cent. 

The results we, re as follows : — 



i .. . _ 

.Hay, yield 

|)oi‘ acre 



Brooke 

.L 11 more 

Treatment 

(Temporary grass) 

(Pormaruiut grass) 


Tons 

Per <3611 1. 

Tor, IS 

Per cent. 

Control 

2-28 

100 

1-37 

10 (» 

Slag : Low soluble . . ! 

2*28 

100 

1-49 

109 

Medium soluble] 

2-31 

101 

1'59 

116 

I'figh soluble . . 

2d>5 

116 

1*53 

112 

StandaGi, e.rror|jereont. 

5' 

•4 

7' 

‘1 


As with swedes, the low-soluble slag had no clfect in the 
drier Norfolk conditions, but it was soincwlmt effective at 
the moister Somerset centre. 

These results show how greatly climatic conditions influence 
the effectiveness of slag ; this is seen better when the 
percentage increases in crop are collected. 

So'MMA'RY or Abablu Rbsuuts 
Pebcentage Incbease in Cbop given by Bifeebent Slags 



1 Moist Conditions 1 

1 .I3rier Conditions ! 






1 

Mean 







And overs- 


Staly- 


of all 


foi*d 

Enmore 

bridge 

Brooke 


Low soluble 

36 

9 

Nil 

Nil 

6 

M.ediuTn solulilo. 

29 

16 

5 

1 

14 

High sol able 

^ 34 

12 

12 

16 

20' 

Sta,D.(,larc,I error. . 

2*5 

7*1 

2*8 

5*4 



It appears, therefore, that farmers in the Eastern Counties, 
under low rainfall, should use only high-soluble slags, while 
farmers in the West, under high rainfall and moister conditioiiKS, 
generally, may use low-soluble slags provided they can obtain 
them at sufficiently low prices. Even here, however, high 
soluble slags are more effective. 

« Bringing together the whole of the results on basic slag, it 
appears that the slag of low solubility is different in its^ nature 
from that of high Bolubility, and can never be made to’ give 
quite the same 'results, how’^evor much is 'applied. This i,mp()rtaiit 
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fact has only recently been realized, and it explains man, 3^ 
apparent discrepancies of earlier work. It had always been 
assumed that the low and high soluble slags were similar in 
their essential fertilizer action, but differed only in, tliat the 
low-soluble slag contained less of the fertilizing material and 
need only be applied, therefore, in proportionately larger 
amounts to give the same effect as the high soluble slag. Tills 
point was tested on old meadow hay at West Tower Field, 
Cockle Park, by the staff of that farm : the mean results foi’ 
the three years 1923, 1924 and 1925 wore (in cwt. of hay 
per acre) : — 


Control . . 

Low soluble slag (22%), 5 cwt. })er acre 
,, „ „ ' 10 „ „ „ 
High „ „ (42%), 5 „ „ „ 

„ 10 „ „ „ 

„ 5 „ „ 

-f ground lime, 10 ,, ,. ,, 


Caai from 
tlio extra. 
5 ewt. slag 

. 14-1 

. 17-:i 3-2 

. 18-7 1-4 

. 2M 7-0 

. 28*1 7d‘) 

• I 25*6 


This result is very interesting. For the low soluble slag, the 
first 5 cwt. increase the yield by 3*2 cwt. of hay ; the second 
f) cwt. give only an additional 1-4 cwt. For the high-soluble 
slag, the first 5 cwt. give an additional 7 cwt. of hay, while the 
second give a further 7 cwt. 

The conclusion is that the low-solul)le slag differs not only 
in the amount but also in the kind of its action from high- 
soluble slag, and, however much were used, it would not come 
equal to the high soluble slag. 

Recognizing the difference, wo can now preceded to find whalf 
purposes the low-soluble slags can best serve. As far as 
experiments have gone they have these propeuties - 

(1) Under moist conditions they increase the yield of c*-rops, 
but not as much as high-soluble slags would do. 

(2) There is some indication that their effect lasts longca' 
than that of high-soluble slags, so that in the second and 
subsequent seasons there is less difference bcdwecai tluan a;ud 
the high soluble slags than in the first sea, son : thivS point, 
however, requires further testing. 

(3) They seem to differ not only in the amount of their 
action, but in the kind of action, and it would be interesting 
to see how a mixture of low and high grade slags, or a mixture 
of low-grade slag and superphosphate, would behave. 

Fine Grinding of Slag. — One obvious suggestion for improving 
.the value of a low-grade slag is to grind ,it more finely. This 
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was tried, with the assistance of Mr. Comely, at Brocldiamiiton, 
where the soil is a light limestone on the Oolite ; the basal 
dressing was 1 cwt. each sulphate of ammonia and muriate of 
potash, applied early in June, but no dung was given ; 
phosphates were given at the rate of 14 lb. phosphoric acid 
(PaOr,) per acre, on May 13. Swedes were drilled on June 5 
and lifted on December 29. The yields were 

Swedes 

Tons per Pei’ 


aero 

No 2ohos2)hate . . . . . . . . . . 2*5 100 

Slag, low soluble, normal grinding (100 mesh) . . 7*8 825 

,, „ extra line ,, (180 mesh) .. 6-7 280 

High soluble .. .. .. . . ..13-5 500 

Superphosphate . . . . . . , . . . 15*3 658 


The figures show that the extra fine grinding has not improved 
the low-grade slag ; on the contrary, it has rather spoiled it. 
The experiment was also tried on mangolds at Leadon Court, 
and a similar result was obtained. The simplest explanation 
is that some constituent of the low-grade slag is harmful to 
plant growth, and its effect is intensified (as would be expected) 
by fine grinding. 

General Conclusion* — The general conclusion of all the 
experiments with slag on arable land and hay land, and of 
those made in pots, is that solubility is a useful guide to the 
farmer in selecting basic slag. A Ixigh soluble is almost always 
more effective than a low-soluble slag. 

Among the higli-soluble slags (above 70 per cent.), however, 
the solubility is not a complete guide, for a slag of 75 per cent, 
solubility may prove better than one of 85 per cent, solubility. 
Presumably, the other constituents play a part in determining 
the fertilizer action. 

Por slags of less than 60 per cent, solubility, the solubility 
is a fairly safe guide to effectiveness. In moist conditions the 
low-soluble slags have more value than in drier conditions. 

Basic Slag and Grazing Experiments with Sheep*— These 
experiments were carried out at Rothamsted, Thrussington in 
Leicestershire, and Fiddington in Somerset, as part of the work 
of the Permanent Basic Slag Committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Both at Rothamsted and Thrussington the high- 
soluble slag usually acted well, though the relation between 
solubility and effectiveness was not as sharp as for the arable 
crops, one or other of the slags always coming out of its order. 
It is not possible to say whether the apparent exceptions 
result from some other property of the slag or from inequalities 
in the herbage or in the sheep. 'The Gafsa phosphate was 
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ineffective^ as^ also, was the slag of 28 per cent, solubility ; 
a 35 per cent, soluble slag at Leicester also gave a good result 
out of place in its series, suggesting the possibility of accident, 
error, or some unknown factor. The results have been 


R.OTIIAMSTED 
Series J, 


Total 

Piiosijhate 

Per cent. 

i 

Solubility ! 

Per cent. 

1 Live weight increase in slieep 

Total, lb. per acre i 

Per ( 

;ent. 

1st 4 
years 
1921-24 1 

5th & 0th ! 
years 
1925-20 

1st 4 
years 
3921-24 

5tls & Otii 
yoa-rs 
1925-26 

Control 


427 

271 

100 

100 

18-0 

81-3 

423 

276 

99 

102 

42-5 

77‘2 i 

479 

299 

113 

no 

19*8 

70*9 

583 

293 

139 

108 


Series JI, 


Control 


496 

298 

100 

100 

19'8 

70-9 

635 

360 

128 

121 

2M 

27-7 

510 

291 

103 

97 

Gafsa 


492 

303 

99 

102 


Thbxtssington 


Particulars of slag 

Live weight inereasb in sheep j 
lb. per acre 

[ 

Hay 
removes i 
cwt. ]Hn' 
aero 

Total 
pliospbate 
Per cent. 

Solubility 

Per cent. 

1925 

4 sheep 
per acre 

1926 

6 Bhee|) 
per acre 

1 

Sum 

Control 


133*8 

217*0 

350-8 

3*0 

19*31 , ' 

82*7 

164*6 

267*0 

431*6 

6*0 

20*98 

63*3 

166*9 

207*7 

374*6 

5*5 

26*61 

49*9 

145*3 

216*1 

361*4 

5*25 

20*51 

35*0 

158*4 

260*7 

410*1 

3*5 

Gafsa (55*7 

total) 

157*5 

212*3 

360*8 

5*5 


At Piddington, Somerset, the slags did not increase the 
output of mutton from the land ; on the contrary they lowered 
it, so that the unmanured land came out best. This remarkable 
result was obtained because the land was not sufficiently 
closely grazed ; in consequence the grass grew away from the 
sheep and ' became coarse and innutritions. The old saying,, 
common among the Leicestershire graziers, that grass grown 
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in May. must be eaten in May ’’ is very wise, and embodies 
the profound' truth that young herbage is more nutritious 
than old. It seems clear that farmers should not slag more 
land than they can properly graze or ha.y. 

The grazing results, taken together, have brouglit out the 
interesting fact that land, capable of yielding in its iinmaniired 
state about 200 lb. live weight increase per acre in sheep, is 
difficult to improve by slag, while land, which without manure 
gives only 60 lb. or less, may be considerably improved so as 
to give 100 or 120 lb. Farmers who have seen these poor 
lands changed completely by slag must not think that better 
grassland will respond equally well. Other means must be 
sought for improving this. 

The results for all centres are as follows : — * 


Coutro 

Live w(^ight inesroane 
lb. per a(5ro 

Nutnbor of 
per 

sheep carried 
aero 

1925 

19 

26 

19 

25 

19 

26 

No 

manixre 

High 

soluble 

slag 

No 

manure 

High 

soluble 

slag 

No 

manure 

High, 

soluble 

slag 

No 

manure 

High 

soluble 

slag 

Eiddingfcon 

242 

212 

187 

93 

6-5 

6*5 

6*3 

6*3 

Thrussington . . 

134 

165 

166 

225 

3*8 

3*8 

6 

6 

Bothamsted . . 

81 

103 

190 

196 

6*6 

6*6 

6*1 

6*1 

Hebron 

53 

123 

18 

71 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Cockle Park . . 

22 

113 



1*3 

3*6 


— 


Degree of Trustworthiness of the New Field Experiments. — 

The new method of making field experiments used throughout 
at Eothamsted in 1925 and 1926 is not only more accurate 
than the older ones, but it allows an estimate of the magnitude 
of the ciTor. Some of the experiments recorded in Parts I and 
II of this article had the following standard error. 

Stand ABD Eebob, peb cent., 1926 


Oats, total produce . . . . . . . . 1*4 

straw . . ... . . . . . . 0*76 

grain ' . . . . 2*78 

Malting barley . . . ' . . . . . . 4-5 

Potatoes, quantitive set . , . . . . 1-92 

quantitive set , . . , . . 5-5 

Swedes . . . . . . . . . . . . 2-5 

Meadow hay, new sown 6-4 

old ' 7-1 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERI- 
MENTS ON THE CONTROL OF LIVER FLUKE 

G. L. Walton, M.Sc., Ph.D., 

Adviser in Agricultural Zoology for North W ale.s\ 

AND 

W. Rees Wright, M.Sc., 

D&parlmerbt of Agriculture, University College of North Wales, 

Bangor. 

Following severe outbreaks of liver rot in Mid and North 
Wales, the senior writer and Ms collaborators have given 
considerable attention to the life history, bionomics, and 
control of the small fresh-water snail, Linmaea trnncaiula, 
which act as the chief intcruiediatc Iiost of the liver-Hiike in 
this country.'"' 

As regards control in the field it has been found that copper 
sulphate applied as a spray, as a dust, or broadcast when 
mixed with sand, proved effective in killing the snails, and 
this method has been used in a considerable number of cases. 

One point, however, remained obscure in this connexion, 
and has been the subject of query by numerous sIi(H>p owners 
and others, namely: Are the eggs of these snails destroyed by 
such applications of copper sulphate % Experiments just 
concluded now enable this point to be cleared up and answered 
in the affirmative. The senior writer has also been asked on 
very many occasions such questions as : Does droxight kill 
the eggs?’’ "'‘What is the effect of frost on the snails 
and on their eggs ? ” and so forth. Whilst able to answer 
such queries in a partial manner, the actual experimentai 
evidence was either not available or was incomplete. These 
points also have been cleared up to a large extent, and 
are now dealt with. 

The Eggs of Linmaea tnmcatula. — ^This species is self -fertile 
and consequently a solitary individual can repopukite a ditch, 
or similar piece of water. Oviposition commences early in 
the spring, usually in March, and under suitable conditions; 
continues throughout the summer. Each snail would appear 


* ^ Walton, 0 
2 


Parasitology, x, 2, 1917. 

U.C.N.W. Dept, of Agriculture, 1922. 
this Journal, May, 1922. 
this Journal, August, 1923. 

U.C.N.W. Dept, of Agriculture, Advisory 
Leaflet, 1922 and 1926. 

^ Walton, C. L., and Jones, N. W., this Journal,, November, 1925. 
^ „ Parasitology, xviii, 2, 1926, 

s Walton, C. L., and Bees Wright, W,, Parmitology, xviii, 1926. 
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to deposit several masses of ovai, the number of eggs in each 
mass varying consideraldy, ranging in our experience from 
1 to 28. Details of a hundred masses I’eceiitly tabulated gave 
a mean number of 15*7 ova per mass ; tlit^se masses were 
deposited by snails to an average height of lOmin. 
A previous count of 20 masses from smaller snails averaged 
9*75 ova. The mean size of masses from the largo snails was 
5”6iiim. X 3*9mm., the smallest being 4mm, X Bmim, and 
the largest 8*5mm. X 4*0mm. (It may be noted that this 
unusxially large mass contained only 14 eggs.) The masses 
are usually roughly ellipsoidal in shape when deposited on 
mud, but when placed on dead leaves, etc., the surface of 
attachment is markedly flattened. When deposited they arc 
clear and gelatinous, but rapidly become coated with mud, 
etc. The average hatching })eriod is about throe weeks, but 
uaturaliy varies with temperature and other conditions. The 
eggs belfig thus (unbedded in a gelatinous mass, it lias been 
argued that they would not of necessity bo reached and 
destroyed by more or less dilute solutions of copper sulphate. 

Effects of Copper Sulphate ou the Eggs —Experiments were 
therefore conducted to determine this point. Egg masses in 
all stages of development, both free and attached to leaves, 
were placed in dishes. Some were treated with copper sulphate 
solutions of various strengths, whilst a number were left as 
controls. The details of the experiments were as follows : — 
sulphate solution, 1 per cent. : 18 masses in various 
stages were placed in each of three dishes, A, B and C. A and 
B were treated with the solutions for periods of 24 and 48 
hours respectively, C remaining untreated. In A and B all 
the eggs became opaque in varying degrees, and failed to 
hatch, whereas in 0 the hatching rate was normal. Further 
experiments were then carried out on these lines, using 
solutions of I and j|\| per cent, respectively, with similar 
and equally successful results ; the controls in each case 
hatched normally. 

Desiccation of Eggs.— Drought has proved to be the chief 
natural controllmg factor both for the adult snails and for 
their eggs. The senior writer had previously carried out some 
experiments (Walton,^ 1917) ; the ova masses, when removed 
from water, or allowed to desiccate naturally, were found 
speedily to dry up and then resemble a hard and inconspicuous 
scale. Gn redmmersion they speedily resumed their former 
size and shape, and in some cases hatched after periods of 
desiccation ranging from 36 to 100 hours. This matter, 
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however, was left in an unsatisfactory state, and has now been 
re-examined. 

Egg masses attached to leaves were placed in dishes, some 
being allowed to dry, whilst others were kept as controls. 
It was found that whether the masses were dried in tlio 
laboratory or in the open air (protected from rain) that eggs 
of all stages of development could resist desiccation up to 
twelve hours, whilst eggs about to hatch withstood 24 hours ^ 
drying. These results are not strictly concordant with those 
obtained in 1917, but it is obviously impossible, with experi- 
ments of this nature, to ensure that all factors arc exactly 
consistent on different occasions. 

Freezing of Eggs. — Several trials were made to determine 
the effect of freezing on egg-masses. The eggs were placed in 
vessels containing water, which were surrounded by a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt. The water was allowed to freeze to 
a solid mass, and to remain in this condition for about three 
hours, and then melt gradually. In no case was the death 
rate found to be other than normal, a majority of th.e eggs 
hatching in due course. 

■ Experiments and Observations on Snails : DcskxaUon 
of Snails , — The seasonal fall of water level (which usually 
occurs during spring and summer) exposes the Molluscan 
inhabitants of shallow waters to numerous enemies and 
adverse conditions. The senior writer has already discussed 
this matter as follows : ''' Direct observation in the field, and 
laboratory experiment, have both amply proved that the 
snails can resist drought for a relatively short time, though 
the time necessary to cause death depends upon both physical 
and njeteorological factors which ate very variable/’ (Walton/ 
p, 251.) ‘‘''If the land was bare and level, death speedily 

took place, but where there was long, dense vegetation, or 
shade of any kind, up to 30 per cent, of the snail population 
survived right through the drought. . . . The most favoiiral)lo 
conditions for the snails prevailed on heavy soils, which had 
been trodden into deep holes by horses and cattle during 
the winter and spring, so that holes were left which were 
frequently from four to six inches in depth and retained 
the form of the hoof, thus forming more or less overhanging 
and cavern-like pits.” (Walton,^ 1922.) 

During October, 1925, a considerable number of farms in 
North Wales in all types of country were examined for 
Limnaea truncatula. As a result it became evident that an 
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enormous reduction in the snail population had taken place 
since the spring ; and, as after the drought of 1921, tho 
reduction was most notable in those situations where tho 
snails had been previously most a])undant, that is to say, 
in shallow waters on heavy or clayey soils. On many of these 
— including some on which sheep were infected in a wliolesale 
manner, and where sheep actually remained heavily infested 
with fluke and under treatment — L. tnmcaMila had almost 
disappeared. It nevertheless remained apparent that a few 
individual snails always survive to continue the species ; 
for if careful and prolonged search be made, isolated snails 
could almost invariably be discovered, preserved by some 
exceptional circumstance. Recent research (Walton and 
Jones^), has shown how these few survivors may perpetuate 
thi-,^ species. It is also notable that more survivors could be 
found ill the normally less favourable environments (such as 
certain peaty lands or clays overlaid by, or adjacent to, peat, 
and especiall^y at higher elevations), than in those which 
wore actually optimum earlier in the season. 

A series of expeiiments bearing on these points has recently 
been carried out by the Agricultural Department at Bangor, 
using a wooden trough 3 ft. 7 in. long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide 
and 4 in. deep (inside measurements), which was placed on 
the flat roof of the buildings and supplied with mud, water, 
vegetation, and snails brought direct from a natural field 
environment. This proved very suitable for the snails, which 
lived there for several months in a healthy condition. Drought 
conditions commenced on April 15, 1927, and all water had 
disappeared by April 18, although the hollows in the mud 
were still damp. The species utilized were Limnam tnmcatula^ 
L. pereger, L, pahMris, Aplexa hypnomm^ and Planorbis 
spifoflm. Samples of snails were collected daily and placed 
in water for 48 hours, two counts being made, one after 24 
hours and the second after 48 hours. The results are given 
in the table appended, and indicate the relatively greater 
resistance of L. truncatula as compared with the other species 
employed. 

Freezing of Snails. — Repeated trials were made to test the 
effect of frost upon snails, both under natural and under 
artificial conditions. In these trials, in addition to L. truncatula^ 
the species already listed were included, all of them being 
locally abundant, and frequently inhabiting the same or 
nearly adjacent enviromnents. All were exposed to ' frost, 
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Natural Desiccation Experiments with Linvnaea tnmcatula and 

Other Species. 


Date 

1927 

No. of snails 
examined 

Weather 

conditions 

Result 

April j 
18-19 

A. 20 (various) 
from dampest 
hollows 

B. 20 from driest 
areas. 

Hot sun ; calm. 
Temp. Max. 77 °E 
Min. 51°E 

A. 6 truncatula, all alive. 

7 pereger, 4 alive, 3 dead. 
5 palustris, all alive. 

2 Aplexa, dead. 

B. 16 truncatula, 1 alive, 15 

dead. 

2 palustris, 1 alive, 1 dead. 
2 Aplexa, dead. 

20-21 

A. so, dampest 
hollows. 

B, 25, driest 
areas. 

Dull, cloudy, cot.i 
drv wTvst wiuti. 
Temp. Max. 52"’.r^ 
Min. 52^1^’ 

A. IS trivncatula alive. 

3 pere.gcT s. 

1, palustris ,, , 

5 Aplexa dead. 

3 Planorbis 1 

B. 16 truncatula) 

7 pereger [all dead. 

2 Flafiorhis i 

21-22 

A. 50, dampest 
hollows. 

B. 50, driest 
areas. 

Bright sxm, strong 
west wind. 

Temii. Max. 69° E 
Min, 59°F 

A. 22 truncatula alive, 15 dead. 
2 palustris, 1 alive, I dead. 

1 Aplexa, dead. 

B* 28 truncatula, alive, 10 dead. 
7 pereger \ 

1 palustris ,, , , 

2 Aplexa fall dead. 

2 Planorbis ^ 

22-23 

A. 50 dampest 
hollows. 

B. 30, driest 
areas. 

Very strong dry 
west wind, sim 
intermittent. 
Temp. Max. 79°F 
Min. 56-ryF 

A. 12 truncatula alive, 34 dead. 

2 pereger ) . 

2 Aplexa 

B . 8 truncatula alive, 1 4 dead . 

2 pereger \ 

3 palustris 1 , j 

1 Aplexa j 

2 Planorbis ^ 


After April 23 showery weather set in,» ami the 6Xp(3rimOMt was 
abandoned. The relative resistance of JS. truncatuLa is evident. 


mixed 'together in the same vessels. In some oases they were 
in shallow water only, in others they were placed on mnd 
under water. The results obtained were by no means uniform. 
In the case of D. truncatula, for example, two identical experi- 
ments, carried out on the same day, gave recovery rates of 
50 and 100 per cent, respectively. As regards the other species, 
the results were equally vague, except in the case of Planorbis^ 
which invariably succumbed. 

These results met the expectation of the writers, since 
previous observations in ]^d §nd W^l^s Qn ditches 
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inhabited by numerous L. truncatula showed no appreciable 
difference ' in population after severe frosts lasting several 
days. L. truncatula is of frequent occurrence in waters so 
shallow that it cannot fail to become frozen on numerous 
occasions during any normal winter. It may be remarked, 
however, that artificial freezing experiments with newly 
hatched snails of i. pereger and Aplexa gave 100 per cent, 
death rate. 

Sununary. — (1) Egg-masses of Lirnnaea truncatula^ are killed 
by very dilute solutions of copper sulphate. 

(2) Under laboratory conditions, desiccation for more than 
twelve hours was fatal to egg-masses in all stages of 
development. 

(3) Under laboratory conditions, freezing appeared to 
have no effect on egg-masses. 

(4) truncatula show very considerable natural resistance 
to freezing, : evidently frost cannot be relied upon as an aid 
to the clearance of ditches or pastures. 

(5) L. truncatula, although killed by direct desiccation, 
resisted drought longer than other species living with it, and 
under certain circumstances survived for considerable 
periods. 

Sk ^ 

MARKETING OF EGGS AND POULTRY 
STANDARDIZATION: PRINCIPLES AND 
POSSIBILITIES* 

Standardization has been described as the first principle of 
modern commerce, the movement from the indefinite to the defi- 
nite. The spirit of order that standardization implies is already 
spreading over many of the industries that together make up 
the great industry of agriculture, and, in a number of countries, 
there are examples of the successful application of a standardi- 
zation policy that reaches back to production, and forward — 
through classification, grading, packing, packages and methods 
of selling — ^to what is known in America as orderly 
marketing,” with its attendant advantages in the sphere of 
distribution. 

Hitherto, standardization has largely, though not wholly, 
achieved its most notable successes when applied to agricultural 
products that are the subject of international trade, but there 

^ Paper contributed by Mr. A. W. Street, M.C., Ministry of 

Agriculture and Fisheries, to the World’s Poultry Congress, Ottawa, 
July, 1927. 


3a2 
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is evidence of a gradual movement towards the standardiza- 
tion of commodities that meet a wholly domestic demand and 
have no market abroad. This trend is iiidispiitable, though it 
varies in degree with different countries and with different 
commodities. Indeed, if a little crystal-gazing may be permitted, 
it seems safe to predict that, under the pressure of competition, 
the deliberate standardization of agricultural products, in the 
mass, is inevitable over the whole marketing field. The reason 
lies mainly in the superior economy of standardization ; it 
saves time and effort and, therefore, money. 

(1) Eeiation of Production to Economical Marketing. — In 
the market place, the product of one farm mingles with that of 
another — this breed with that lireed, tliis variety with that 
variety, this type with that type, this cross with that cross, 
this nondescript with that nondescript, the large with the 
small. If a uniform product is to be distributed, someone, 
somewhere, must sort these diverse supiplies ; but it is obviouvS 
that if producers would agree to standardize their production 
types they could, to some extent, diminish this service and 
reduce its cost. This is an obvious and first stop towards 
better and cheaper marketing. It involves the planning of 
production in terms of areas rather than of individuals ; it 
simplifies marketing. 

There are examples which show the advantages to he 
obtained when a large proportion of producers over a wide area 
concentrate on the tyjie best suited to local conditions of soil 
and climate — the Heathfield district of Sussex in England 
(where the fowls known in the trade as '' Surreys ’’ are mostly 
produced), the Malines district of Belgium (“ Poiilets do 
Bruxelles and the Vendee and Bresse regions of Franco 

Poulets Nantais ’’ and Poulets do Bresse Mentiou 
might also be made of the district of Bameveld in Eolla.ud 
and of parts of Deux Sevres in France, where the producti.oii of 
brown eggs is the main objective. 

The importance from a marketing standpoint of this grouf) 
or community production of more or less uniform types is 
gradually gaining recognition among producers of all fairni 
commodities. Standardization begins on the farm. 

(2) Standardization of Classes, Grades and Packages.— 
Although, by the concerted action suggested above, it, is 
possible for poultry keepers over wide areas to approach 
uniformity in their product, grading to varying degrees of 
refinement will always be desirable, since there will always' be 
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differences arising from natural causes and from differencx^s in 
farm practice. In fact, the specific uniformity that is desired l>y 
the trade can only be obtained first by classification, according 
to some fixed cliaracteristic such as weight, and tlien by cpiality 
grading, according to such attributes as freshnc‘-ss for eggs, 
or condition, colour of skin, conformation and so on for tahk^- 
poultry. The importance of tliis aiTa,ngemeut of products into 
groups with common characteristics is manifest. It is not, 
however, sufficient that produce should bo cfflciontly graded 
according to the systems favoured by this producer or that 
producer, by this merchant or that merchant ; it is esscaitial, 
that one schedule of classes and grades should be ojierative 
over the whole country, and one only, and tliat this should be 
designed explicitly to meet the demands of the market. In 
short, classification and g.rading, though always in tliemselves 
important, only assume their real significance when the classes 
a-iid gj'aides ai*e standardized. 

Standardized grading provides a basis for a national system 
of selling in which, inspection need not invarial)ly precede 
purchase ; it furnishes a common language for buyers and. 
sellers, makes possible the accurate determination of values 
and the quotation of comparable market prices, minimizes 
disputes, encourages long-period contracts, and, in general, 
facilitates direct sale at assembling points in producing areas 
to distributors in distant consuming centres. This means 
increased efficiency and a corresponding reduction in costs. It 
also facilitates the financing of such operations as storage. 

The standardization of methods of packing is, perhaps, of 
less importance for poultry produce than for some other 
*commod,ities, s'uch as fruit. The standardization of containers, 
whether cartons, boxes, hampers, crates or baskets, is, however, 
of consideral>le importance to the poultry industry. It is 
obvious that if one or two types of packages be selected as 
best adapted to trade requirements (in such matters as attrac- 
tiveness — where this is a consideration — size, convenience of^ 
handling, prevention of damage to contents, storing and 
economical transportation), and these types alone are manu- 
factured, not only are cheaper packages possible, but the 
quantity element is standardized. 

Thus standardization reduces the marketing costs of the 
producer. It also opens the way to fundamental marketing 
reforms ; it is a step towards organized 'marketing, the pooling 
of supplies and the adoption of mass selling' methods— which 
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include advertising and the control of the daily flow of supplies 
to market. 

(3) OrganizatiOEo — Experience the world over shows that, 
for various reasons, some form of organized marketing is 
desirable if the continnous supply of a standard product is to bo 
provided an,d maintained. This apphes particularly to table 
poultry ; only in exceptional cases can the table-poultry 
producer, as an individual, supply a standard product con- 
tinuously and ill bulk ; the systematic conditioning of birds for 
market can rarely be conveniently and economically carried 
out by individual farmers. It is also true of eggs, in the sense 
that the pooled contributions of a large number of suppliers can 
be more cheaply and effectively tested, graded, packed and 
sold than the limited output of a single farm. This is not 
necessarily a plea for producers’ co-operation as the term is 
generally understood. It is, however, a plea for the establish- 
ment, in the areas of surplus jiroduction, of efficient assembly 
organizations which can undertake the standardization of bulk 
supplies for market. How this organized assembling finds 
expression, whether through country dealers working on their 
own account, through independent undertakings operating 
in an agency capacity on behalf of prodticers, or through 
producers’ co-operative organizations, depends on circum- 
stances, and is not of such immediate importance as the 
realization by producers that the lack of organized assembling 
means, for their industry, excessive internal competition and a 
wasteful marketing system generally. 

(4) ' Constructive Possibilities. — ^In the poultry industry, as 
ill other agricultural industries, standardization leads natur- 
ally, therefore, to the establishment of large biisinesB units in 
the assembly field. There are already interesting examples of 
this in a number of countries. If, for any reason, producers are 
not disposed to capitalize the tendency, others will do so. 
These combinations, however constituted, when brought 
gradually into relationship and agreement one with another, 
will be in a position so to work together that, through them, 
the poultry industry as a whole will be able to undertake 
the collective study of the market, to choose and carry out 
a marketing policy, and, what is of paramount importance, 
to bring production into harmony with it ; this is impossible 
while marketing remains unorganized. 

Ordinary commercial vision will reveal the directions in which 
the co-ordinated industry can then best move. One direction 
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will, doubtless, be towards central selling to distiibiitors, 
wMoh may take the form of collective ba.rgai,niiig or the 
conduct of agency sales. Other directions may be towards the 
mitigation of internal competition by tlie allocation of markets, 
and towards the balancing of supply and demand-— -botli by tlie 
studied diversion of produce according to tlie typos a;nd 
qualities desired by particular markets and by the detcrrmina- 
tioii of the time' and rate of marketing supplies. This presumes 
also a correlated programme of cold storage and other methods 
of conservation. Einally, when sales are slow or supplies are 
heavy, an industry that has standardized products to sell 
will be able to advertise to advantage ; modern advertising is 
expensive and frequently can only be worth while wlicn 
applied to standardized products. 

(5) The Distributor’s Position* — Tlie standardization of 
products increases the speed with which, business can be con- 
ducted — a merit of particular importance for perishable 
produce. It means less risk for the distributive trade. Eor 
these and other reasons that are apparent, it costs leas to buy 
and sell a standardized than an unstandardized produot. 
Further, the growing preference of the consumer for standard 
products, coupled with the ease with which demand can be 
influenced and established in their favour by means of trade 
names, brands and marks, promotes increased turnover, 
which, again, means cheaper selling. Viewed in this light, the 
organized assembling of produce in the areas of surplus pro- 
duction for the purpose of standardization becomes an aid 
and not a rival to the distributive trade ; it may lead to the 
consolidation of buying interests and, in some instances, to 
the integration of assembling and distribution ; it would 
certainly attract capital into agricultural marketing. 

(6) Consumer-demand* — The force which has helped many 
standardization programmes to success is the imperiousness 
of consumer-demand. The consumer increasingly expects 
dependable quality with little or no waste ; the convenience of 

' '' repeat orders is valued. On these counts, standard products 
give unchallenged satisfaction to which the consumer promptly 
reacts *, further, and this is of importance from the standpoint 
of the consumer, the prices of standard products can be easily 
and reliably compared. 

There is no doubt that in the table-poultry industry, a 
standardization policy, by instilling confidence, would work 
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wonders in the stimulation of consumer-deniand. In the egg 
industry, Canada, appropriately enough, a^ffords an interesting 
example. Grading to recognized standards improved tlie export 
trade and led to the adoption of the system for the domestic 
market. What has been the result ? Consumers have so 
reacted to better value that the estimated consumption of eggs 
per head in Canada is said to have increased by nearly 50 ptn- 
cent, in the few years since the reform was introduced. Ai'tt‘i:* 
all, the object of production is consumption. 

(7) Conclusion. — Standardization all along the Jiiic is one 
of the most promising and constructive wi^ys of recliicing tlie 
spread between producers'' and consumers’’ ])riccs, and of 
diminishing the fluctuations which at ])rosent cliaractei*ize 
both. It is even probable that savings greater than those 
possible in any other direction are to be obtained by the 
production and marketing of standardized products. The 
marketing reforms that have been introduced in some countries, 
and that are being urged in others, are impoiTaiit elements of a 
standardization policy ; they show the way in whicli. the poultry’' 
industry is already moving in some countries and will evciitiiaHy 
move in all. The responsibility of recognizing the inevitability 
of standardization rests with the leaders of the industry. It is 
their duty so to guide the impulse towards it tliat the industry 
may move smoothly and securely forward to this end. 

si; 

POULTRY KEEPING IN FRUIT 
PLANTATIONS 

G. H. Gabrab, N.D.A., 

Agricultural Organizer for Kent, 

In the July, 1920 (Vol. XXVII, No. 4), issue of this Journal 
the writer gave an account of the financial results obtained 
by a successful Kent small-holder and his son — ^Messrs. W. 
Hall & Son, of Grover Hill, West PecMiam — during tlu3 
war years, 1914-19. Careful accounts have been kept, year b}^ 
year, since the termination of the war, and it may now be of 
interest to set out the results during the past seven years, 

Mr. HalFs holding of 17| acres is situated about nine miles 
on the Sevenoaks side of Maidstone and lies on the slope of 
a steep hill facing south, on the Lower Greensand formation, an 
ideal site for poultry. Of the 11^ acres, 4-| acres are under gras s, 
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of which 2 aci*es are usually hayed to provide winter food for 
a horse and two cows. The remaining .13 acres aiu undiu' 
fruit, 10 acres of cobnuts, with standard apples a.s top fruit, 
2 acres of cobnuts alone, and I acre of young nuts with man- 
golds and potatoes grown between the bushes. No fowls are 
kept on the acre growing the young nuts. Tlu^. poultry a.rt^ 
confined in permanent runs on the otlior 12 ac'-res dcvvobnl to 
fruit. The number of birds on the holding on Noveinbeu" I 
of each year has averaged 750 during the past sevcm yea.rs, 
i.e., approximately 60 birds per acre, latterly 70 birds ]xvr a(u*e. 
Practically the whole of the work on the holding is done by 
Mr. Hall and his married son, so that two livings have to be 
earned from the poultry and from the fruit, th(^ ac(;ounts 
for which are kbpt separate. Mrs. Hall (senior) and Mj;s. Hall 
(junior) help witli the gathering of the fruit and nuts, and a 
young man is em|.)loyed for three weeks in the ye-ar to help 
with the pruning of the nuts. A married daugliter also helped 
to gather tlie nuts in 1925. With these exceptions, nobody 
else has been employed on the holding. In the poultry account, 
no charge is made for rent, because the ground is fully cropped 
with fruit and the value of the birds’ manure is estimated to 
be more than equal to any sum due as rent. Excluding any 
charge for rent, the accounts for the past twelve years have 
shown that a considerable sum of money has been available 
at the end of each season to pay for the labour of Mr. Hall and 


his son. 
Year 

.No. of birds 

on holding at 

No. of 

Eggs 

Balance 

ending 

beginning of season 

©ggB 

per 

to pay for 

Oct. 31 

Total 

Bens and 

produced 

bird 

labour 

1915 

birds 

152 

pullets 

138 

15,111 

109 

f S. (1. 
104 1 8 

1916 

408* 

140=^' 

22,859 

163=** 

141 6 7 

1917 

542 

312 

31,416 

101 

112 1 5 

1918 

224 

205 

22,052 

107 

237 11 6 

1919 

285 

189 

27,611 

146 . 

419 19 1 

1929 

518 

394 

42,605 

108 

697 18 5 

1921 

655 

404 

52,725 

130 

547 0 2 

1922 

716 

458 

162,171 

136 

487 10 7 

1923 

638 

593 

68,894 

116 

407 15 11 

1924 

875 

795 

'82,607 

104 

410 4 3 

1925 

890 

817 

101,367 

124 

522 6 8 

1926 

954 

823 

93,383 

113 

605 13 10 


^ Tile total number of birds (40S) includes 256 autumn-batched 
chickens. Half of them were pullets (127) and several of them began 
to lay in the middle of January. 

The number of eggs laid per bird is estimated by dividing the total 
number of eggs laid during the year by the number of hens and pullets 
on the holding at the beginning of the year. 
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Seven years ago several breeds of poultry were kejit— 
White Wyaiidottes, White Leghorns, Buff Orpingtons, Ijight 
Sussex, and Rhode Island Reds — ^but now there are only 
two breeds, Rhode Island Reds and Light Sussex, many of the 
hens being first-cross. 

Mr. Hall took up poultry keeping on a commercial scale 
for the first time in 1911, as the result of attending a course of 
lectures given by the County Council IiiKstructor in Poultry- 
keeping, and he ascribes his success very largely to the in- 
struction and advice he has received from time to time from 
the same source. On the average of the past seven years, 
there has been a balance of £525 a year to pay for labour. 
Mr. Hall and his son do practically the whole of the work on 
the holding themselves, and only a portion of their time — 
though much the greater portion, because the fruit trees 
receive very little attention — should bo charged against the 
poultry. It is evident, therefore, that the poultry show a 
good profit. 

Full particulars of the accounts up to October 31, 1919. 
were published in the July, 1920, issue of this I'oitkn'al, 
so that it is only necessary to deal here with the pa.st seven 
years. In the valuations, cooks are valued every year at 4s. 
per head, cockerels at 5s., hens at 3s., and pullets at 5s. 
Houses and appliances are valued at the end of each year by 
taking the valuation figure at the beginning of the ...year, 
adding on any purchases made during the year, and dcHiucIving 
12 1 per cent, for the year’s depreciation. 


Sales of Eggs for Consumption. — The number of eggs sold 
for domestic purposes each year, with the average price per 
dozen, has been as follows : — 



No of eggs 

Average price 




Season. 

sold 

l>0r doztm 

Total roc!oi[)tB 



B. d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

1919-20 

26,283 

4 

451 

4 

10 

1920-21 

42,830 

3 01 

541 

7 

i) 

1921-22 

55,081 

, 2 3 

527 

18 

5 

1922-23 

60,991 

1 11 

484 

17 

11 

1923-24 

77,269 

1 11 

618 

12 

6 

1924-25 

06,649 

2 0 

794 

3 

3 

1925-26 

89,223 

1 11 j 

724 

15 

6 

Total for seven years 448,326 


£4,143 

0 

2 

Average per 

annum 64,046 

2 2|- 

591 

17 

2 


Commissions and tolls have ' been deducted in the case of 
those eggs^sold in Maidstone and Tonbridge markets. The 
prices realized have, of course, varied considerably from month 
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to month and from year to year. In 1925-26, first quality 
eggs averaged .3s. 4Jd. per dozen in November, and Ls. 4(1. 
per dozen in March and April. Second-grade and ])u!Iet,s’ 
eggs averaged 2.s. 8d. per dozen in December, and Ls. 2d. pen- 
dozen in March and April. The finst piillete started laying 


on June 21 

[ in 1926, and on 

July 24 in 1925. 



Sales of Eggs for Setting.- 

—Eggs were also s 

old for 

8(d:.ting 

as follows : 

— 






Average priet^ 



Season 

No. of eggs 

per dozc^n 
s, d. 

4\)ta1 j 
£ 

•ecei fits 

S. (1. 

1919-20 

10,600 

6 101 

303 

19 10 

1920-21 

6,225 

6 iT 

!79 

12 7 

1921-22 

4,138 

(> 5 

1 1,0 

7 8 

1922-23 

3,314 

5 5 

74 

11 5 

1923-24 

1,987 

4 11 

41 

0 I 

1924-25 

.1,345 

5 2 

28 

19 11 

1925-20 

699 

5 6 

15 

!9 5 

Total for seven yimrs 28,30S 


£754 

10 11 

Average jior 

annimi 4,044 

6 5 

,1,07 

15 ,10 

Sittings i 

are sold each year 

at a definite! prices 

eacli, a 

sitting 


consisting of 12 eggs if they have to be despatched or 13 eggs 
if they are called for. The cofst of carriage and packing has 
been deducted in the above table. 


Sales of Eggs under Ministry’s Distribution Scheme. — 

Messrs. Hall & Son have acted as a Station Holder under the 
Egg Distribution Scheme ever since its inception and, in 


addition to the 

eggs already 

mentioned, have sold 

the 

following number 

of sittings under the scheme 

: — 





Average price 






per dozen 




Hatisoii 

No, of eggs 

including 

(lovernraent 

Total receipts 


sold 




' 


grant 






s. d. 

£ 

s. 

cl 

1919-20 

2,652 

8 0 

88 

10 

0 

1920-21 

1,334 

9 0 

50 

0 

6 

1921-22 

833 

8 0 

27 

15 

4 

1922-23 

876 

7 0 

25 

11 

0 

1923-24' 

1,057 

7 0 

30 

16 

5 

1924-25 

1,173 

7 0 

34 

4 

3 

1925-26 

1,038 

7 0 

30 

5 

6 

Total for seven years 8,963 


£287 

3 

0 

Average per annum 

1,280 

7 8 

41 ^ 

0 

5 


Tfa tehing Results. — ^Infertile eggs were used at home and 
valued at Id. each. The hatching re.sults, each season, have 
been as shown in the next table : — 
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(a) Incubator EesuUs 

Season No. oC eg| 2 :s 
set 

1911L20 000 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 194 

1922- 2^ 2,661 

1923- 24- 1,818 

1924- 25 2,189 

1925- 26 1,872 


Total for six 

years 9,334 1,055 6,255 — 

Average per" 

annum 1,556 175 1,043 75-5 

Three incubators are used, eaeli i?ieul)atoi* having a capacity of 
160 eggs. 

(b) Hatching Results under Hens : 

No. of J?erceixtage 


Season 

No. of 
hens set 

No. of 
eggs set 

eggs 

infertile 

(Clicks 

liateliod 

fertile eggs 
liatcbed 

1919-20 

211 

2,470 

182 

1,707 

74d; 

1920-21 

173 

2,016 

168 

1,463 

79-0 

1921-22 

170 

1,925 

201 

1,310 

75-!) 

1922-23 

89 

.1,052 

116 

742 

.79*2 

1923-24 

41 

476 

50 

345 

80-9 

1924-25 

1 

11 

0 

9 

81-8 

1925-26 

49 

551 

29 

437 

83-7 

Total for seven 

yeai’s 

734 

8,501 

746 

6,013 

— 

Average per 

amium 

105 

1,214 

107 

859 

77-5 


In comparing the hatching results nnder hens with the 
incubator results it must be borne in mind that the incubators 
were started in January each year, whilst the hens were not 
set until about a month later. 

The total number of eggs hatched during 1925-26, in 
incubators and under hens, was 1,885, of which 838 were sold 
as day-old chicks and 6 at six weeks’ old, leaving 1,041 to bo 
reared. Of this number 949 were in fact reared as follows : 
347 sold as table birds, 49 sold as pullets, 27 cockerels, 2 table 
birds, and 524 pullets on the holding at the end of the year. 
The chicks were all reared in hovers, except about 129 reared 
with hens, and the losses were 92, i.e., 9 per cent. Of the 
1,041 to be reared, 638 (53 per cent.) were cockerels and 573 
(47 per' cent.) were pullets. 


o. of eggs 

Chicks 

J.^ercejitage 
fertile oggs 

infertile 

hatched 

hatciuxl 

70 

373 

70*3 

Figiu'es not 

available 


32 

111 

68-9 

360 

1,607 

69*8 

214 

1,171 

73‘0 

252 

1,545 

79‘7 

127 

1,448 

83-0 
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Birds of various ages have been sold at vaiious prices or 
killed for home use, and a valuation price entered in the 
accounts. 

Sales of Chicks under Ministry’s Distribution Scheme. — 

In l!)2.'5-26, Messrs. Hall & Son sold 408 day-old chicks under 
the Egg and Day-old Chick Di.stribution Scheme at 14s. per 
dozen, including the subsidy, bringing in .£2;i Ids. Od. Every 
year they have sold a number of day-old chicks in the ordinary 


way at commercial prices as 

follows : — 





No, of day- 





Season 

old chicks 

Average price 

Total 

ro(;ei{)t 



s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1919-20 

1,088 

1 7 

85 

6 

4 

1920-21 

693 

1 

51 

17 

4 

1921-22 

708 

1 H 

38 

17 

0 

1922-23 

.1,092 

0 10 

44 

13 

11 

1923-24 

480 

1 0 

24 

4 

8 

1924-25 

134 

1 2 

7 

.14 

9 

1925-20 

430 

0 10 

18 

13 

0 

''i.’otai for Kovi'di, years 4,(525 


£271 

7 

0 

Average per annuni 

641 

1 2 

38 

15 

3 


Expenses. — The chief expenses, apart from labour, have 
been food and appliances ; as many of the appliances are 
home-made or home-repaired they have not cost very much. 
The cost of the food, including cockle-shell, consumed each 
year is shown in the following table. The cost of appliances, 
including depreciation at the rate of 12^ per cent, per anuiim 
on both the appliances in stock at the beginning of the year 
and the appliances purchased during the year, is also shown. 



Quantity of food 




Season 

consumed 

Cost of food 


Cwt. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1919-20 

4014 

383 

8 

0 

1920-21 

rmi 

411 

10 

6 

1921-22 

5064 

286 

16 

3 

1922-23 

717i 

322 

11 

5 

1923-24 

665 

342 

10 

6 

1924-25 

797 

409 

1 

7 

1925-26 

845 

360 

14 

8 


Cost of houses 
and appliances 
£ s. d. 

7 4 2 

6 12 ' 10 
11 16 0 
34 4 4 

47 8 4' 

48 13 0 
41 16 6 


Total for seven 

years 4,489 £2,516 12 11 £197 15 2 

Average per annum 641 359 10 5 28 5 0 

The houses and appliances do not include consumable 
stores such as paraffin, creosote, straw, non-returnable chick 
and egg boxes, &c. The feeding is rather unusual. As an 
illustration of the kinds and quantities of foods used, the 
following table shows the purchases during the past' year. 
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Gwt. 

250 Cracked maize at 9s. 3d. (a,pprox.) 
127 Wheat points at 8s. lid.. . 

5|- Kibblecl wheat at 13s. Gd. 

Maize giits at 10s. 

297.; Middlings at 7s. 2d 

Meat meal at I5s, 9d. 

36 Maize germ meal at Os, Sd. 

32 Bran at 5s. lid. , . 

Stale bread, at 10s. 8d. . . 

14f Malt Giilrris at 6s. 5d. 

12 Steamed bon© flour at Gs. 3d. . . 

15 Cockle shell at 5s, 3d. 

9 PTint grit at 3s. Gd. 

1 Sussex ground cats at 13s, 3d. . . 
Damaged rolled oats at 10s. 
f Wheat germ meal. . 

Wheat meal 


£ 's. d. 

116 0 10 
50 13 11 

3 14 3 

1 7 6 

106 13 8 

28 9 G 

17 8 0 

9 9 9 

4 15 11 

4 15 10 
3 15 0 

2 8 6 

1 11 9 

0 13 3 

0 2 G 

0 () 7 

0 2 6 


849J cwt. 


£358 9 3 


An a-nalysis of the accounts for the past seven years gives 
the following interesting figures : — 



Balance 

Appi’eciation 

or 

Cawli 

Sales of 

Ca? litii 

I 

Season 

to pay for 

depreciation 

SUl 

•plus 

prod 11 (10 

invosU'd 


labour 

£ s. d. 

in valuation 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1910-20 

697 18 5 

+ 15 6 4 

682 

12 1 

1,094 

4 11 

189 4 

9 

1920-21 

547 0 2 

-f 157 2 3 

390 

6 11 

977 

3 3 

204 U 

1 

1921-22 

487 10 6 

- 92 9 2 

579 

19 8 

830 

4 7 

361 43 

4 

1022-23 

407 15 11 

+ 203 35 2 

204 

0 9 

747 

1 0 

269 4 

2 

1923-24 

410 4 3 

+ 32 10 0 

377 

34 3 

831 

2 0 

472 19 

4 

1924-25 

522 6 8 

1 0 30 

523 

7 6 

3,002 

10 8 

506 9 

4 

1025.26 

605 13 10 

- 10 6 6 

616 

0 4 

1,002 

7 2 

504 8 

6 


Messxts. Hall & Son. avoid all extravagances in poultry 
houses and appliances. Most of the houses h,ave bee,n l)uil,t 
to thedr own design, the favourite type for adult stock on 
free range being 20 ft. by 10 ft. with wooden floor, inova-bkx 
perches, and nest boxes to open from the outside, 'dliese 
houses have hopper windows and ridge ventilation, and will 
hold 120 birds easily on free range. 

The 1925-26 accounts show that the poultry consumed 
845 cwt. of food costing £360 14s. 8d., and the total number of 
eggs produced—either sold or used for setting at home- — -wiis 
93,383. This works out at 0*93 pence, i.e., less than a penny 
per egg for food, without making any allowance for the food 
that was used for .rearing young stock. , In the previous season 
797 cwt. of food costing £409 Is. 7d. produced 101,367 eggs 
or 0*97 pence per egg for food. The number of eggs laid per 
bird was- 113 in 1926, and 124 in 1925, , 
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Siiiiimary^ — It must not be expected that every poultry 
keeper could be as successful as Messrs. Hall & Son. Their 
case is undoubtedly exceptional. There are, however, many 
orchard and fruit plantations throughout the country which 
would produce larger crops of fruit, and better quality fruit, 
too, if poultry were allowed to have a free run under the trees. 
Poultry consume innumerable caterpillars and other fruit 
tree pests, and thus save the fruit grower much expense that 
would otherw^ise have to be entailed in grease-banding, 
spraying, etc. Moreover, if the land is first dug over, or if it 
has previously been kept under cultivation, the birds will, 
by their continual scratching, keep it free from wneds and 
will reduce the cost of cultivation, while their droppings 
will assist considerably in the manuring of the trees. There 
are also considerable advantages in the combination of poultry 
keeping and fruit growing from the point of view of the fowls. 
The cost of feeding the fowls is reduced appreciably during 
certain times of the year hy the number of insects, usually 
regarded as pests, that they consume. Amongst the insects 
readily devoured by poultry may be included the caterpillars 
and wingless females of the winter moth, the larvae of the 
codling moth, pug moth and pear midge, slugworms, wire- 
worms, leather jackets, surface caterpillars, the raspberry and 
many other weevils, aphides, etc. Unfortunately they are 
useless for the control of fungus diseases. 

Space prohibits the publication of the complete Profit 
and Loss Account for each season, but a summary of thc^ 
1925-26 Profit and Loss Account is given on the preceding 
page. 

3{; sjs ^ 

NOVEMBER ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.B.B., M.So., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Notes.— November is in the autumn quarter of tlie 
astronomer’s year, the beginning of winter being reckoned from 
December 21. In the farmer’s calendar, however, this month 
belongs to the dead season, and the countryside in November 
wears an aspect more like winter than summer. The trees are 
nearly bare ; the hedgerows are now leafless and display their 
red berries ; the flowers have gone, and all that remains of 
the flowering herbs is their dead and shrivelled stalks. The 
pastures now begin to look grey— an appearance which will this 
year be' emphasized by the quantity of long growth that has been 
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left toacoiisumed by the stock. Such few cattle as are still 
out of doors now cany long shaggy coats, which add to the 
wintry appearance of the fields. 

There is often a gloomy silence in the November day, yet 
its reputation for windiness is well founded. Our Sa,xon 
ancestors called November the Wind-iuoiiath, owing to its 
storms, for fear of which they drew their boats asliorc at this 
jjeriod and ceased fishing till next April. Fog-month is another 
appellation that has been aptly used, if only beca.usc of the 
misty evenings at this time of the year. On the average of long 
periods the rainfall of November is high, being exceeded, only 
by October and December. For six years preceding 1926, 
however, the November rainfall in the Midlands had bee.n 
light, and favourable to the completion of wheat sowing 
operations. 

T,lie chief farm date in November is the eleventh, St. 
Martin’s Day or Martinmas. This is still a term day in Scotland 
and certain northern districts of England, and an indication of 
its former place as an important .rural feast survives in the 
custom, still fairly common, of holding the estate rent audit 
and tenants’ dinner on Martinmas Day, This custom probably 
dates from that of feudal times, when smaller land-holders paid 
Wroth-money to the Lord of the Hundred, who in return 
undertook their protection. The payment was made on this 
day and was followed by a substantial meal provided at the 
expense of the Loi’d of the Hundred. 

Before farmers had root crops and concentrated foods for 
winter feed:ing it was necessary to slaughter cattle and swine at 
Martinmas ; and, as only salt meat was available from then 
till next suimner, the secular reason for feasting on this 
oocasi,on is not far to seek. T.he association of St. Martin with 
conviviality, liowevcr, was probably derived from the fact that 
this day happen, ed to coincide with the Roman Vinalia or 
Feast of Bacchus, an occasion who.n the new wines of the year 
were tasted. 

Wheat Seeding- — ^Wlieat may follow any crop in the rotation 
that allows of the land being prepared and sown at the proper 
season for wheat seeding. During the last few years, while oats 
have been relatively lower in price than wheat, the tendency has 
been to drill wintex wheat at the 'expense of the acreage of 
winter oats. TMs tendency has been accentuated somewhat 
by the recognition of the fact that, whereas it is risky to delay 
the sowing of 'wheat till aft^r the Ne^vr Year, winter oats and 

3 
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of about S lb. in the ration of concentrates ; and this addition will 
cost about £3 per cow^ dining the winter. The heaviest yielders, 
however, should receive a reduced quantity of the inferior hay, 
and if necessary a further allowance of com ; lower yielders 
may be required to utilize a greater proportion of hay. 

Liver Fluke. — ^Past experience of wet summers warns the 
grassland flock master of the possibility of a severe outbreak 
of liver rot during the coming winter. The sheep losses after 
the wet season of 1879 are still remembered by the older 
generation of farmers ; and recently in the Bangor area, where 
the agricultural advisory officers have this problem under 
special observation, the number of sheep affected has been found 
to vary in close relation with the rainfall of the preceding 
summer. The reason for this relationship lies in the fact that the 
fluke passes its early stages in the body of certain small w^-ater 
snails ; and when these spread on to grass fields and multiply, 
as they do in wet summers, they distribute the parasites whicii, 
when consumed with herbage, ultimately become flukes in the 
liver, bile duct and gall bladder of sheep and cattle. 

Both prevention and treatment of liver fluke are being 
investigated with successful results, the first being based on the 
eradication of the snail, without which the fluke cannot be 
reproduced. At this date, however, the remedial treatment of 
sheep that have grazed on suspected land is of more interest. 
Early recognition of the symptoms of the disease is essential, 
and if there is reason to suspect infestation, one of the suspected 
sheep should be killed, opened and thoroughly examined. 
If flukes are found in this, the whole flock should be treated by 
a veterinary surgeon. 

^ * 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR NOVEMBER 

H. V. Gabnbb, M.A., B.Sc., 

Botliamsted Experimental Station. 

Autunm Manuring. — Phosphates . — At this time of year, 
interest centres chiefly round the use of phosphatic fertilizers. 
Two cases commonly arise on the arable land : — 

(1) Autumn-sown com crops, wheat, oats, beans and 

forage misrtui'es. 

(2) Seed leys after the nurse crop has been harvested. 

It will be recognized that the actual amount of phospliato 
needed by these crops will he determined chiefly by the nature 
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of tlie particular soil, the general response of which to 
phosphatic treatment is likely to have been observed in the 
course of cropping. The climate will also have some bearing 
on the matter, since, other things being equal, wet districts 
need more phosphate than dry ones. Ifinally, the amounts of 
dung or of phosphatic fertilizers used for the preceding crop 
will affect the case. 

A common dressing for the autumn-sown crops would be 
about 2 owt. of superphosphate per acre, or its equivalent of 
other phosphatic fertilizers, but the dressing would vary from 
nothing up to 4 cwt., according to the above considerations. 
It is desirable that the phosphate should be mixed with the 
sui’face soil of the seed bed before drilling rather than broadcast 
afterwards, as the roots of the seedling plants should have some 
phosphate in their immediate neighbourhood, and this is the 
more important Avhen insoluble phosphates are used. 

Similar dressings might go to the young seeds in their first 
autumn, but, in this case, the quantity of phosphate given to 
the cereal crop under which the seeds were sown would be the 
main guide. When it is thought that phosphates are required 
for young seeds, the earlier the dressing is given the better. 

As far as the source of phosphate is concerned, autumn 
dressings tend to smooth out the differences in activity between 
the various types. Superphosphate, high-grade basic slag, 
and steamed bone flour may each be used with confidence, the 
relative prices being the main point of consideration. Finely 
ground North African phosphate has given good results in 
certain districts, especially on soils strongly in need of plios- 
phatic treatment. Further experiments on this' subject are 
needed in many areas. Another possibility of reducing costs 
would be to supply part of the phosphate in water-soluble form 
and the reniaiiider as ground phosphate. 

Potash,— Axxtmmi dressing of potash salts in the arable will 
be less general. On tbe lighter soils, and where dung is scarce, 
such autumn corn as may be grown 'would probably benefit 
from a light dressing of muriate of potash, say J owt.' per acre, 
in addition to the phosphate. Especially would this be the case 
for leguminous crops, e.g,, beans and clover, which have been 
observed to respond well to potash even, on medium soils. 

InsoluMe Phosphates. — Until recent years, the standard 
phosphatic manures for arable purposes were superphosphate 
and high-grade, 40 per cent., basic slag, each of these being 
readily available to plants after mixture with, the soil. Lately, 
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owing to changes in the grade and composition of some of 
the basic slags, attention has been turned to the possibility 
of using the finely ground rock phosphates for agricultural 
purposes, especially as these forms provide phosphate at a 
relatively cheaj) price per unit. It was on grassland, however, 
that the possibilities of rock phosphates were most extensively 
tried at the outset ; and the value of finely ground North 
African phosphate for pasture improvement has been brought 
out by many experiments, with the result that, in many 
places, it is used with confidence, for this purpose, as an alterna- 
tive to basic slag or superphosphate. It appears to have made 
most headway in districts with good rainfall, although experi- 
ments are on record in which it has given quite good results in 
drier areas. The possibilities of rock phosphate for arable 
piirpoaes have been less explored. An interesting report of Ms 

exnerim'l miajq.j] Ihis s ubject, conducted m 

the periodA921~5'5*J^^ Scott Eoberts^ ^^^ now 

journal.* On comparing the effects of superphosphatinhgh- 
grade basic slag, and Gafsa phosphate, under arable conditions, 
on a number of soils, all of wMch wore more or less acid, it is 
shown that the nature of the crop makes a considerable 
difference to the relative performance of the manures. In the 
case of turnips, all the phosphates tried were about as effective 
as the water-soluble form, while in the case of potatoes stiper- 
phosphate showed a marked superiority. All forms showed 
similar large residual effect in oats, taken after turnips treated 
with phosphate, and here basic slag was j)robably the best. 
Hay as the tliird crop without further phosphate did quite 
well in the control a-reas — ^plots wMch had been a complete 
failure in turnips three years before through lack of phospliia,te ; 
and a slight, and approximately equal, residue for all. forms 
observable in the hay. It is concluded from the ex|,)(^iim(^i:i,ts 
that, in the district covered, Gafsa can replace sopet“|>lios|>l:iato 
for turnips, but not for potatoes, and the Gafsa and high- 
grade slag .can be regarded as alternatives. It was found that 
on the whole superphosphate did better than Gafsa phosphate 
on the peaty soils, and that in the very wet year 1924 the super- 
phosphate again showed to advantage over the rock phosphate. 
It was noted in the field that water-soluble phosphate was more 
effective than Gafsa in helping the turnip plant in the earlier 
stages, and also caused the potatoes to start earlier and ripen 
quicker, 


^Journal of Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, Vol. i; Mi 
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Farmers^ Experimente. — great many trials are conducted 
with fertilizers in various parts of the country and are ttie most 
direct way of ascertaining the manurial requirements of soils. 
The value of these trials increases when the rc3Bults can ho 
interpreted with due regard to the magnitude of the expori- 
mental error, thus estimating whether observed difioreiices arc 
actually due to treatments or are merely accidental. It must 
also be borne in mind that the results of a single experiment 
may not be confirmed under the conditions of the following 
seasons, a fact which make is desirable to repeat exporiiiients 
over a series of years. 

Moreover it is not permissible to apply the results of a trial 
carried out under one set of conditions to cases where the cir- 
cumstances are different, though this often occurs on a single 
farm. The more the soil and climatic conditions in two districts 
approximate, the more likely is it that indications obtained 
by experiments in the one will be borne out in the other. 

Such methods are complicated, demanding considerable work 
in the field, and are more within the scope of experimental 
institutions than of individual farmers. When experiments of 
this type cannot be undertaken, as would be the case on the 
ordinary farm, and tests are conducted with manures or 
varieties on large plots with no repetition, one has to be content 
with a much lower degree of precision, and nothing but very 
broad differences, wliich easily meet the eye, can be accepted 
with certainty. It appears, therefore, that experiments con- 
ducted by the farmer on his arable land are only useful as a 
general guide and will not serve to bring out small differences. 
Difficulties in applying manures and weighing produce also 
occur, to say notliing of uncertainty in interpreting the results. 
The chief advantage is that the soil in question is the actual one 
which concerns the farm. On grassland the case is somewhat 
different. The crop remains unchanged for a long period, 
differences due to treatment with fertilizers being, frequently, 
very striking and easily recognized by inspection. Such matters 
as the need of the permanent grass for phosphate, potash, and 
lime, and the effect of nitrogenous manures, can quite readily 
be decided by farmers themselves by direct trial and observation 
over a period of years. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


N 0 !i!i.-««Ual© 8 E otlierwls® stated, prices are for not less tlsian 2-ton lots f.o.r. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery* 


Description 

Average price per ton du.riiig week 
ending October 5 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ 

1 

8. 

8. d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 15|%) 



11 5 

11 

5 

14 0 

Sulphate of ammonia t — 







Neutral (N. 20-6%) . . 

10 2* 

10 2=^ 

10 2* 

10 

2* 

0 10 

Calchim cyan.amide (N. 19%) 

8 lOJ 

8 lOJ 

B lot 

8 

lot 

8 11 

Kainit (Pot. 14%). . 

3 2 

2 17 

2 17 

2 

17 

4 1 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

4 17 

. . 


4 

14 

3 2 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 

3 12 

3 2 

3 7 

3 

6 

3 4 

Muriate of potash {Pot. 60-63 J%) 

9 10 

8 6 

8 13 

9 

8 

3 6 

Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 48-51i%) 

11 10 

t 

10 16 

11 

6 

4 5 

Basie Slag (T.P. 82%) . . 

(T.P. 30%) .. 

3 8§ 

3 3§ 

3 3§ 

. 


i’lO 

0 6§ 

3 1§ 

3 1§ 

2 

i."6 

„ (T.P. 28%) .. 


2 12§ 

2 13§ 

, 


. . 

(T.P. 26%) .. 

(T.P. 24%) .. 


2 6§ 

2 7§ 

. 

. 

. . 

2* 10§ 

2 1§ 

2 2§ 

. 


. . 

Ground rock phosphate (T.P.68%) 






0 10 

Very fine graded 

2 15 

. . 

. . 

2 

iOd 

Fine grad©!! 

2 10 

. . 


2 

itf 

0 10 

Superphosphate (S.P. 36%) 

3 0 

. . 

3 “ 4 

3 

0 

1 9 

99 (S.P. 33%) 

. . 

. . 

3 2 



. . 

„ (S.P. 30%) . . 

2 15 

2 16 

2 IS 

2 

'l5 

1 10 

Bon© meal (N. 31%, T.P. 45%) . . 

8 15 

8 10,. 

8 10 

8 

0 


Steamed hone flour (N. f%, 







T.P. 60-65%) 

5 17i' 

1 6 21 

■ 6 5 

6 

17 


Burnt Lump Lini© 

1 9 

1 12c 

1 166 

2 

1§ 


Ground Lim© 

1 18 

2 Ic 

i 2 66 

> 1 

16§ 

. . 

„ Limestone 

. . 

1 

1 106 

• 

, 

» . 

„ Chalk 


I 1 9 


1 ^ 


i 


Abbreviations: Nitrogen; S.F.** Soluble Thospbate; Total Phospiuxte ; 

Pot.*" Potash. 

^Beliveied In d-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. For lota of 4toiiaa,iul 
under 6 tons the price is Is. per ton extra and for lots of 2 tons and under 4 tons 5h. per t<jii 
extra. 

t BehTered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

t Delivered in 4-tcn lots at i>urchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ Prices for 4-ton lots delivered to purchaser’s nearest railway station in neighbourhood 
of towns mentioned above. 

f Fineness S0% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

il Fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square incii (100 mesh 
sieve). 

a Delivered to Hull. b Belivered to Liverpool area. 

4Piiee for 4*ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At G.W.B, and S.ll. London 
Stations the cost to purchasers is 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

e F.O.R. Northern rails ; Ss. 6d, per ton extra on Southern rails. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

NOVEMBER 

H, E. Woodman, Pn.D., D.Sc., 

School of AgriouUwre, Gamhridge. 

The Ensilage of Sugar Beet Tops. — It is of importance to 
continue to discuss the subject of sugar beet tops, already 
dealt with in some of its phases in recent issues of this 
JoiTBNAL. The beet crop is one of the few bright spots 
which can be discerned in the somewhat drab agricultural 
outlook of to-day, and therefore our thoughts turn hope- 
fully in that direction. What the future ina}^ hold for 
the beet sugar industry in this country cannot at the 
moment be predicted with any confidence. It is certain, 
howover, that the industry will only be able to flourish as an 
independent factor in national life when we have learnt to 
make the follcst j>ossibIc use of all the manifold by-products 
which arise in comioxion with the Ixiet crop both, in the field 
and in the factory. It is of the highest importance that the 
agriculturist should be in possession of all tlie information 
which patient investigation in field and laboratory has been 
able to accumulate in respect of the cultivation and utilization 
of the crop. 

It has already been indicated that the most economical and 
satisfactory utilization of sugar beet tops consists in allowing 
stock to eat them directly off the land. Where large areas of 
sugar beet are grown, however, it may not be possible to 
secure consumption of the whole of the tops before decompo- 
sition of the material sets in. What is the fanner , to do, in 
such a case ? 

Two courses' are open to liim. He may, on the one hand, 
ploiig.h the surplus tops into the land as manure. The question 
of the mamirial value of sugar beet tops will be dealt with in 
a concluding article on this subject in the notes for next 
month. He may, on the other hand, decide to preserve a 
certain proportion of the tops for use in winter feeding. 

The preservation of sugar beet tops can be effected in two 
ways, either by artificial drying (as practised on the Continent) 
or by ensilage. The drjdng down of such sappy material as 
beet tops is essentially a factory process and can hardly under 
any circumstances be contemplated by the farmer. He can 
o.nly look forward to the time when the beet sugar factories 
may be in a position to regard this method of preservation as 
a commercial ' proposition. It follows, therefore, that the 
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farmer who wishes to preserve these residues must inquire 
iiito''.-the possibility of achieving Ms purpose by a resort to 
ensilage. 

The ensilage of sugar beet tops, however, is not unattended 
with difficulty. There is firstly the trouble and expense of 
carting the tops, especially on heavy land. There is the 
additional difficulty of filling the wet, heavy tops into a tower 
silo, a difficulty wMch would not wholly be removed if a 
convenient method of cutting up the tops were available. 
Moreover, at the season when the sugar beet crop is lifted, 
the silo is frequently full, and the contents are ready for being 
fed to stock. The results of our silage investigations at 
Cambridge have also shown that when a mass of wet material 
like beet tops is superimposed in the silo on a crop which has 
been ensiled at a suitable moisture content, then the losses of 
nutrient matter in the lower layers may be augmented very 
considerably. 

It might be suggested that a way out of these difficulties 
would be to adopt the alternative method of ensiling the tops 
in a pit or clamp. The losses of nutrient matter in these 
processes would, however, be excessive, in consequence of the 
wetness of the crop, and the resulting silage would almost 
inevitably be of an objectionable '' sour ” quality. Further, 
the presence of small amounts of a nitrogenous substance 
called betaine in these beet residues might lead to the silage 
acquiring the obnoxious odour of trimethylamine, should 
partial spoiling occur. It need only be added that the smell 
of tMs substance is that of putrid fish. By no means is it 
asserted that the production of a good type of silage from 
beet tops is not possible by tMs method ; it would, however, 
call for the exercise of considerable sldll and careful 
management. 

Why, however, when we think of ensilage, should we 
necessarily have visions of the tall and roomy towers which 
are usually erected for tMs purpose ? For many years now we 
have employed at Cambridge, for experimental piiiposes, 
small, inexpensive, cylindrical wooden silos, measuring 6 ft. 
in height and 4 ft. in diameter. These small silos, wMch 
could be made portable if desired, are simply constructed of 
1 in. hoards, tongued and grooved and kept tightly pressed 
together by three circular iron hoops, wMch can be kept 
tightened by suitable screws. The wood is of plain deal, tarred 
externally for purposes of preservation. The floor of each silo 
simply consists of puddled gault clay. At the time of filling, 
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metal extensions 2 ft. high are fitted to the top of the 
silos. After completion of filling, the crop is co'vered with a 
layer of soil and the metal extensions are used as covers to 
protect the contents of the silos from the effects of the weather. 
Silage equal in quality in every respect to that rn,ade in a tall 
tower silo can be produced in these smaller containers, and it 
was in such diminutive silos that our experiments on tiie 
ensilage of sugar beet tops were carried out. 

The following account summarizes our experiences in one 
typical experiment. The crop of sugar beet was topped on or 
about October 30, 1924. The tops were allowed to wilt in the 
field until November 14, during which time they were subjected 
to the adverse influences of variable weather conditions. Tor 
that reason the conditions for ensiling the tops were probably 
unfavourable to the best possible results being obtained. The 
wilted tops were ensiled tohole, care being taken to ensure tight 
pacldng. The silo was opened on March 3, 1925. Considerable 
settlement of the crop had occurred during storage. A maximum 
thermometer, which had been buried in the material, recorded 
only a slight rise of temperature. 

In spite of the somewhat unfavourable conditions of the 
trial, the resulting silage was of unexpectedly good quality. 
It possessed a pleasant, fragrant smell. It was cold and wet 
to the touch, sourish to the taste, and had retained the faded 
green colour of the crop as ensiled. There was an entire absence 
of the unpleasant pungent odour associated with butyric acid. 
The beet crowns appeared, to the eye, to have suffered very 
little change. Chemical investigation showed that the changes 
which had been suffered by the beet tops during storage were 
of the type usually associated with the production of good 
silage. The dry matter content of the material had risen from 
17*5 to 19*3 per cent, during the period of preservation, mainly 
as a result of copious losses of juice. As would therefore be 
anticipated, the losses of nutrient matter were excessive, 
amounting to 28 per cent, of the total organic matter in the 
ensiled crop. 

In another trial, a common Continental practice was followed 
in filling a small silo with alternate layers (each layer weighing 
about I cwt.) of wet sugar beet pulp and whole, wilted sugar 
beet tops. In spite of the fact that the tops were slightly 
rotted in parts at the time of filling, the silage, obtained when 
the silo was opened after a month’s interval, was of very 
good quality and possessed the fragrant smell associated with 
silage from sugar beet tops alone. The pungent odour of 
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Ibiityrio acid was entirely absent. The silage was eaten eagerly 
by^both heifers and sheep. It may be observed, further, that 
in no similar trial in the small silos had so little wastage by 
spoiling been noted, the silage being of good quality right up 
to the soil covering. The losses of nutrients during preservation 
were again considerable, 20 per cent, of the organic matter of 
the crop being lost as a result of fermentation and Juice 
drainage. 

Digestion trials with sheep caxTied out on this '' pulp plus 
tops ’’ silage yielded eminently satisfactory results, no less 
than 81 per cent, of the organic matter being digested and 
utiHzied by the animals. The high digestion coefficients of the 
carbohydrate (85 per cent.) and of the fibre (82 per cent.) were 
especially noteworthy. It was found that every 100 lb. of tlie 
dry matter of the silage contained as much as 65 lb. of starch 
equivalent. Obviously, the production in small, inexpensive 
silos of such palatable and highly nutritious silage from mixtures 
of beet tops and wet sugar beet pulp offers distinctly attractive 
possibilities on farms situated in the vicinity of beet sugar 
factories. The cylindrical silos referred to above, 6 ft. iiigh, 
with a diameter of 4 ft., might be expected to contain when 
opened for use, 10 owt. or more of good, utilizable silage. 

It can scarcely be claimed, however, that the use of such 
small containers affords a satisfactory solution to the difficul- 
ties of the farmer who wishes to ensile large areas of beet tops. 
In such a case, it will be necessary to devise means whereby 
the tojxs can be filled into a large tower silo, and the writer 
would be glad to hear from any farmer who has experience of 
this operation. Under present conditions, however, wlicre 
even large areas of sugar beet are grown, it is probable that 
the farmer will only ensile that fraction of tops which lie 
decides camiot be eaten directly before putrefaction begi,ns ; 
and it is doubtful whether such fractions will be even of such 
magnitude as to fill a silo of, say, 50 ton capacity. 
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Farm ¥aliies« — ^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 


calculations, are as follow 

Starch 

Protein 

For 


equivalent equivalent 

ton 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Barley (Imported) 

71 

6-2 

10 0 

Maize 

81 

6*8 

8 3 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

73 

41-0 

12 15 

„ cotton cake 

71 

34-0 

10 15 

(Add 10s. per ton. 

in each case, for carriage,) 



The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2*42 
sMUings, and per unit protein eqidvalent, 1*89 shillings. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Rationing of Dairy Cows,*** the food 
values ” given in the following table may bo taken as 
applicable to the ensuing four months, December to March, 
inclusive, for the piirposcis of advisory schemes on the 
rationing of dairy cows. 


Fabm Values, 


Caops 


Starch 

X'^rotein 

Pbod value 


equivalent 

equivalent 

per ton, on 
farm 

Roots — 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Kohl Rabi 


8 

0*5 

1 0 

Mangolds 


7 

0-4 

0 18 

Potatoes . . 


18 

0*6 

2 5 

Swedes . . 


7 

0*7 

0 18 

Turnips . . 


5 

0*4 

0 13 

Green foods — 





Cabbage, drumhead 


7 

0*9 

0 19 

„ open-leaved . . 


9 

1*5 

1 5 

Kale, marrow stetn 


9 

1*3 

1 4 

Siltigo, vetfih and oat:^ . . 
Hay— - 


13 

1*6 

1 14 

Clover hay 


32 

7*0 

4 11 

Lucerne hay . 


24 

7*9 

3 13 

Meadow hay, poor 


19 

2*9 

2 11 

„ „ niedimn . . 


31 

4*6 

4 4 

„ „ very good 


40 

7*8 

5 11 

Seeds liay 

Straws-— 


24 

4*9 

3 7 

Barley straw 


19 

0*7 

2 7 

Bean straw 


19 

1-7 

2 9 

Oat straw 


17 

0*9 

2 3 

Wheat straw 

Grains and seeds-- 


11 

0*1 

1 7 

Barley 


i 71 

6*2 

9 3 

Beans 


66 

20*0 

9 17 

Oats 


60 

7*6 

8 0 

Peas 


69 

18*0 

10 1 

Wheat . , 


72 

J 9*6 

9 12 


‘‘^Report obtainable from H.Mt Stationerjr Office, 4ciastral HouBa, 
Kiiigsway, W.C,2, pri(X> net. 



Desceiption Price p 

B. cl. 

er qr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu- Cost of 
rial food 
value value 
per per 
ton ton 
£ s. £ s. 

Starch 
equiv. 
per 
100 lb. 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv. 
s. d. 

Price Pro- 
per lb. tein 
starch equiv. 
equiv. 

<i. % 

Wlieat, British 


10 17 

0 13 10 4 

72 

2 

10 

1*62 9*6 

Barloy, British fe^odiiig . . — 

— 

11 6 

0 10 10 16 

71 

3 

0 

l“6i 6*2 

„ CaiiadiaB,No. 3 Western 40 6 

400 

11 7 

0 10 10 17 

71 

3 

1 

P66 6*2 

„ American . , . . 30 (> 

if 

10 5t 

0 10 9 15 

71 

2 

9 

1*47 6*2 

„ Dannbian . . , . 38 0 


10 13 

0 10 10 3 

71 

2 

10 

1*62 0.2 

„ Karachi . . . . 38 0 


10 12* 

0 10 10 2 

71 

2 

10 

1*62 6*2 

„ Persian . . . . 37 0 


10 7 

0 10 9 17 

71 

2 

9 

1*47 6*2 

Oats, English, white . . . . — 

— 

9 13 

0 11 9 2 

60 

3 

0 

1-61 7-6 

„ „ black and grey — 

— 

9 15 

0 11 9 4 

60 

3 

1 

1-65 7-6 

„ Irish, black . . . . — 

— 

9 8 

0 11 8 17 

60 

2 

11 

1*56 7-6 

„ Canadian feed . . . . 29 6 

320 

10 7* 

0 11 § 16 

60 

3 

3 

1*74 7*6 

„ New Zealand . . . . 33 3 


11 13=5= 

0 11 11 2 

60 

3 

8 

1*96 7-6 

„ Argentine . . . . 28 9 


10 2 

0 11 9 11 

60 

3 

2 

1*70 7*6 

Maize, Argentine . . , . 35 0 

480 

8 3 

0 10. 7 13 

81 

1 

11 

1*03 6*8 

Peas, Indian, white , . . . — 

— 

12 0* 

1 2 10 18 

69 

3 

2 

1*70 18 

Dari, Egyptian . . . . — 

— 

10 10 

0 12 9 18 

74 

2 

8 

1*43 7*2 

Rye, homegrown , . . . — 

— 

10 5 

0 13 9 12 

72 

2 

8 

P43 9*1 

Millers’ ofials— 








Bran, British — 

— 

8 0 

1 3 6 17 

42 

3 

3 

1*74 10 

„ broad , . . . . . — 

— 

9 0 

1 3 7 17 

42 

3 

9 

2*01 10 

Middlings, fine, imported . . — 

— 

10 2 

0 18 9 4 

69 

2 

8 

1*43 12 

„ coarse, British . . — 

— 

8 16 

0 18 7 17 

68 

2 

8 

1*43 11 

Pollards, imported . . . . — 

— 

8 0 

1 3 6 17 

60 

2 

3 

1*20 11 

Meal, barley — 

— 

12 10 

0 10 12 0 

71 

3 

5 

1*83 6*2 

„ maize — 

— 

9 6 

0 10 8 15 

81 

2 

2 

1*10 6*8 

„ „ S. African . . — 

— 

8 15 

0 10 8 6 

81 

2 

0 

1*07 6*8 

„ „ germ . . . . — 

— 

9 0 

0 16 8 4 

85 

1 

11 

1*03 10 

„ „ gluten feed . . — 

— 

9 0 

1 1 7 19 

76 

2 

1 

M2 19 

„ locust bean . . . . — 

■ 

8 17 

0 8 8 9 

71 

2 

5 

1*29 3*0 

„ bean — 



12 0 

1 6 10 14 

60 

3 

3 

1*74 20 

„ fish — 

— 

21 0 

3 10 17 10 

63 

6 

7 

3*63 48 

Maize, cooked fiaked . . . . — 

— 

10 12 

0 10 30 2 

86 

2 

5 

1*29 8*6 

Linseed — 








„ cake, English 12% oil — 

— 

12 10 

1 10 11 0 

74 

3 

0 

1*61 26 

„ » » 10% » — 

— 

12 0 

1 10 10 10 

74 

2 

10 

1*52 26 

„ » » 9% „ - 



11 16 

1 10 10 6 

74 

2 

9 

1*47 26 

Soyabean,, „ 0% „ — 

— 

11 10 

2 3 9 7 

69 

2 

9 

1*47 30 

Cottonseed cake „ 5J% „ — 

— 

7 7 

1 8 5 19 

42 

2 

10 

1*62 17 

„ „ Egyptian, 5|% „ — 

— 

7 2 

3 8 5 14 

42 

2 

9 

1'47 17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, — 

— 

11 161 

’ 2 3 9 12 

74 

2 

7 

1*38 U 

7% oil 

! 







Coconut cake, 6% oil . . — 

— 

10 0 

16 8 15 

79 

2 

3 

1*20 16 

Ground-nut cake, 7% oil . . — 

— 

10 5t 1 8 8 17 

67 

3 

1 

:i*6r> 27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, — 


12 15- 

•2 3 10 12 

73 

2 

11 

1*56 41 

7% oil 








Palm kernel cake, 6% oil . . — 

— 

9 7 

0 18 8 9 

75 

2 

3 

1*20 17 

„ „ „ meal, 6% oil — 

— 

9 5" 

0 18 8 7 

75 

2 

3 

1*20 17 

„ „ meal 2% „ — • 

— 

8 7 

0 19 7 8 

71 

2 

1 

M2 17 

Heeding treacle . . . . — 

— 

6 Iff 

0 8 6 2 

61 

2 

5 

1*29 2*7 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale . . — 

— 

7 10 

0 19 6 31 

49 

2 

8 

1*43 13 

„ „ „ porter , . — 

— 

7 0 

0 19 6 1 

49 

2 

6 

1*34 13 

„ „ Wet ale . . — 

— 

0 16 

0 7 0 9 

16 

0 

7 

0*31 4*8 

„ „ „ porter . . — 

— 

0 12 

0 7 0 6 

16 

0 

4 

0*19 4 8 

Malt culms — 

“ 

7 1011 18 6 2 

43 

2 

10 

1*62 10 


* At Hull. 1 At Bristol II At Liverpool 


Koxe. — The prices quoted above rcpreseut the average prices at which actual wholesulo tran8a<5tioii8 ha V(‘ taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
September and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, t!ie dWerenoti being due to 
carriage and dealers’ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative iwicca of the hn'dlng stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kcrnul cmko is offorod 
lo«Myat£l0perton,itsmauiirialvaluelst88.perton. The food value per ton is therefore £9 28. per ton. DivMlM 
this fiffttpe m 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the tabic, the cost per tjinife of starcii equivalent 
^ 2s. Bd. dividing this again by 22'4;, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of shmdr 
tqttlwent is 1’2M. A similar calculation wili show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
on me same looM mrket. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding *stuff gives him 
the hew value at the prices quoted on Ms own market. The manurlal value per ton ffgures are calculated on the basis 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The members of this club, which affords a strildiig example 
of the value of the Young Farmers’ Club Movement in 
connexion with agricultural education, 
The Sussex Baby are drawn from a wide area in the county, 
Beef Club some of the boys and girls travelling as 
much as 16 to 20 miles to attend the 
club meetings. This keenness and the high standard of work 
maintained are due, in great measure, to the untiring efforts 
of the President, Mr. T. Baimister, by whom the club was 
promoted at Haywards Heath in 1922, and of Mr. Noakes, 
the Club Leader ; and their enthusiasm has also evoked the 
interest of the members’ parents, who follow the activities of 
the club with close attention and not a little pride. 

During the past three seasons, the members have put up 
a very creditable record, providing, from them number, the 
County Champion Team for Dairy Cattle Judging in 1925 and 
1926, although the objects of the club centre mainly in beef 
cattle. The club also provided two of the three members of 
the English team selected, in open competition at the Dairy 
Show in 1925, to compete against the National American 
Champion team for the International Championship in Dairy 
Cattle Judging, This English team, comprising two Sussex 
boys from the club and one Sussex girl (from the Heathfield 
Friesian Calf Club) thus won the Gold Challenge Cup for the 
first time in the history of the English Young Farmers’ Club 
Movement. The club further had the honour of supplying 
all the members of the English team which successfully 
defended the cup against the Americans last summer. 

Very careful records are kept of the work done by the 
members ; and the calves in their possession are regularly 
weighed each month by the Club Leader, either on an ordinary 
weighbridge or on sack scales specially adapted to meet local 
conditions. From these records detailed statistical information 
is prepared, showing the age and type of calves, the quantities 
and varieties of food used, with particulars of costs and profits. 
The results provide much interesting material which might 
form the basis of useful lectures to members of similar clubs. 
As an example of these records, one may take the case of 
a heifer calf, bom in April, 1925, which, at the request 
of some of the South African farmers visiting England 
in that year, was, as an experiment, fed on a ration which 
included crushed maize. On September 1, 1925, it weighed 
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256 Ib., and Iiad cost, with insurance, £11 3s. Od. During 
the ensuing year it consumed 1,175 lb. of roots, 1,045 ib. 
of hay, 2,337 lb. of green food, 1,603 ll>. of criislicd oats, 
60 Ib. of linseed cake and 0()4 lb. of oruslicd Tiiaizo, tlie 
total cost of which amounted to £14 15s. 3d. On August 26, 
1926, on which date it was sold, it weighed 886 Jb., having 
gained 630 lb, during the year, the food cost working out at 
5*62d. per lb. gain in live w^eight. The price realized was 
£27 6s. Od, 

si? ‘4c :{; * si? 

Displays of Empire Produce have recently been staged 
under the segis of the Empire Marketing Board at the following 
exhibitions 

Exliibition , Place Date 

Inteniational Gro(3ers’ Agricultural Sept. 17- 
Exbibition. Plall 23. 

Commercial and Indus- Liverpool. Sept. 23- 
tries Exhibition. , Oct. I. 

Norwich Grocers’ Ex- Norwich Oct. 5 - 
hibition. . 15. 

These exhibitions have been well attended, over 200,000 
people passing through the hall at Liverpool, and the Einpi,ro 
Marketing Board displays have been widely appreciated. 

In pursuance of the Board’s declared policy to encourage 
the purchase of home produce where available, the Ministry 
was requested to assume responsibility for a Great Britain 
stand in each case. An attractive display of home-produced 
foodstuffs was accordingly arranged through the good offices 
of the National Farmers’ Union, Food Manufacturers’ ifed- 
eration, National Food Oaraiing Council, National Ass(,)ciati, on of 
Cider Makers, British Glasshouse Produce Maikotiiig Associa- 
tion, Western Carers’ Association, Cheshire Cheese ]i''odoration, 
and the English Clieddar Cheese Makers’ Fe(lorati,on. 

Great interest was show in the variety and qiiali.ty of boi'ri<3 
products ; and, in particular, dessert apples, glassliouse procliico 
and crustless cheese evoked much favoim':i!>lo (,;OTiiinentu 
Photographs of the stand at the International Groc<;U.\s’ 
Exhibition are reproduced opposite. 

At the Imperial Fruit Show, to be held at Belle Vue Gardens, 
Manchester, from October 28 to November 5, the Euiirire 
Marketing Board is taking the whole of one pavilion, and 
arrangements are being made for a striking display of home- 
grown fruits, potatoes, fruit products and glasshouse produce. 

Empire Marketing Board's Advertising Campaign,— The 
claims of hom,e produce are being kept well to the front in the 


Displays 

of 

Home 

Produce 




Display of Home ProdiiceTa-t the International Grocers’ Exliibition, London. 
Left side of the Stand, 


To face ‘page 708, 




Disiolay of Home Produce at the liitonuitiomd (trooei’s’ i^xhibition, Loiidoo. 
l^ight side of tbo vStand. 



BUY NOW APPLES, PEARS AND PLUMS 
HOME GROWN HOME GROWN 


l^inpirc Marketing Board’s Advertising Canipaign : the “ Flag ” poster. 





WHAT THE 

EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 

ASKS YOU TO DO 

THE board’s appeal to you is simple. It invites you, in your 
daily shopping, to demand first the produce of your own 
country. The fields and farms of home are none the less a 
part of Empire because they are near and familiar ; and 
Empire buying begins at home.’^ 

The Board invites you next to ask for the produce of the 
Empire beyond the seas. In so far as you can find Empire 
produce, whether it be from home or overseas, that is 
satisfactory in price and quality, the E.M.B. asks you to 
give it your first choice. 

* lit iji ^ 



ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
^^XSUULJULJiJULJLJUUULJLXJUULJUUUUUUULJUL^^ J? 


The Empire Marketing BoaiTTs Advortising Carnpivign : 
A specimen Press advortisonioiit. 
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Press advertisements and posters now being issued by the 
Board. A specimen advertisement and poster released recently 
are reproduced here. 

sj: ly. ije ^ »I« »!« 

Arbangbmekts have been made, as in previous yearsj to 
enable members of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
Staff, during the coming winter, to give a 
Mothamsted few lectures upon the Station experi- 

Winter ments to Chambers of Agriculture and 

Lectures Horticulture, Farmers’ Clubs, Farm 

Workers’ Associations, Agrioultiiral 
Societies, etc. No fee will be charged for the lecturers’ services, 
but any association desiring to engage them will be expected 
to defray travelling and hotel expenses, also to make any 
necessary arrangements for holding the lectures. As far as 
possible, the wishes of associations in regard to dates and 
subjects will be met, provided sufficiently long notice is given* 
It will not be practicable to deal with more than one subject 
in a single lecture. Communications regarding lectures, in- 
dicating subject or subjects and suggested date or dates, 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, Harpenden, Herts. The list of subjects and 
lecturers is as follows : — 

Lectures by Mr. H. V. Garisier, M.A., B.Sc., and other Members 
OE THE Farm and Expertmentad Fields State 

(1) Artificial Fertilizers and their Use in Practice- 

(2) The Management of Farmyard Manure. 

(3) The Use of Lime in Agriculture. 

(4) Recent Work on the Manuring of Potatoes and Sugar Beet. 

(5) Some Points in Manuring a Rotation of Crops. 

(6) Manuring as a Factor in Grassland Improvement. 

(7) The Rothamsted Field Experiments, 1843-1926. 

(8) Recent Additions to the List of Artificial Manures- 

(9) The Growing of Sugar Beet. 

(10) The Growing of Lucerne. 

(11) Falow and Fodder Crops. 

(12) Malting Barley. 


Other Leotdres 

(1) Micron-Organisms (Bacteria, Frotozoa^ etc,) 


Lucerne Inoculation, 

Life in the Soil. 
Biological Aspects of 
SterilisKation^ 

(2) Agricultural Botany 

Weeds of Arable and 
Land. 


) Mr. H. G. Thornton, BA. 
Mr. D. W. Cutler, MA. 

Grass \ Dr. Winifred E. BrenoMey, 
I FX.S. ' 
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{Z) AgricuUural Ohemdstry 

Limmg and Chalking of Soils. 

Green Manuring ; its place in | 

British Agriculture. f Dr. E. M. Crowtiier, F.I.C. 

Basic Slag and Mineral Phos- j Mr. H. J. G, Hines, B.Sc. 
phates : their value in Agri- 
cult ur©. 

(4) Soil Physics 

The Principles of Soil Culti- 
vation. 

The Place of the Tractor in Soil 
Cultivation. 

Soil Moisture and Temperature, 
and their control, 

t Mr. F. Tattersfield, B.Sc,. 

(5) Insecticides and Fungicides J Mr. C. T. Gimingham, 

( F.I.C. 

|6) Entomology 

Insect Pests. Dr. A. D. Imms, M,A. 

Horticultural, Market Garden 

and Orchard Pests. Dr. J. Davidson, F.L.S. 

Bee Keeping. Mr. D. M. T. Morland, M A. 

(7) Mycology 

Potato Disease (Wart, Virus, ©tc.)\ 

Plant Diseases : their causes 
and control. r Dr. W. B. Brierley, F.L.S. 

^ Soil Fungi and Plant Growth, j 

Fungus Pests of Crops. 

^ ^ Jfs 

The following further additions have been made to the 
official list of approved immune varieties (see this JouRisrAL, 
October, 1927, page 679) as a result of 
Varieties of the introduction into commerce of 
Potato ImmiHie '' Sunrise and Arran Banner.’'’ These 
from Wart varieties successfully passed the test in 
Bisease the Wart Disease Immunity Trials carried 
out at Ormskirk in 1925 and 1926, 
respectively. Descriptions of the varieties are appended 

Second-Early Variety 

Sunrise ” 

Sprout, — Pinl?:. 

Tuber, — Kidney ; skin white mottled pink ; flesh pale lemon ; 
eyes shallow. 

Haulm and Foliage, — ^Fairly vigorous, spreading ; leaflets grey- 
green, long, narrow, corrugated, glossy, harsh appearance ; 
secondary leaflets small, few ; stem faint coloration ' at' 'base 
only ; wings .straight. . ■ , , . A 

Flowers, — ^Pale heliotrope* 
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Late or Maincrop Variety 

“ Arran BanJier ” 

Sprout. — Pink. 

Ttiber.' -Round, slightly flattish ; skin white ; flesh white ; eyes 
mediimi, deeper at the rose end. 

Hmdui amd Foliage.- --Tall, open, upright; leaflets medium grey- 
green, soft, wrinkled and dull appearance, medium size, 
roiindisli ; leaf open ; stems green with slight bronzing in the 
axils ; wings straight ; secondary leaflets large. 

Flowers. — 'None observed ; flower buds pink. 

:^s sjs * 

In an article in the Tuinderij, an account is given of the 
methods of harvesting and storing onions practised in North 
Holland. Horticultural holdings in that 

Onion Storage region are usually of limited extent, and 

in Nortli Holland the growers are able to give the crop 
special attention which probably would be 
too costly if larger quantities were handled. 

Immediately on lifting the ripened crop, the small onions 
are separated out and are usually sold for pickling. Only 
the larger onions are stored, and these are set up in piles in 
the open field. The piles are made with the aid of a piler,’’ 
which consists of a circular iron band supported on four legs. 

The band, which has a certain amount of flexibility, is 
perforated at intervals with holes, into which a knob at one end 
will fit, being kept in place by a slip ring passed over the point 
of junction. By this means, the diameter of the circle can be 
varied, within limits, as desired, very much as a body belt 
can be drawn in or relaxed. A layer of straw having been spread 
upon the ground, the '' piler ” (Fig. 1) is stood upright upon it. 
A walling of reeds, set vertically, is then placed round the 
'' piler,’' being secured in position against it by encircling two 
bands of strong iron wire at the top and bottom. 



Eio. 1. — The onion “piler.” 


3C2 
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Tlie onions are tlieii filled in, care being taken to secure an 
even pack, and as the compartment is gradually filled, the 

piler ” is raised and a third wire band is fixed to keep the 
reeds in position higher up, onions being put in on the top of 
those already deposited. Once again, the “ piler is raised for 
fixing a fourth wire band and bringing in more onions, care 
being taken that the wires are placed at equal distances. The 
“ piler ’’ is then withdrawn. Before finishing a pile, the onions 
have to subside, and the pile is, accordingly, left for a few days, 
being covered over temporarily with old sacks to exclude 
rain. After the final filling up, a conical and projecting cap of 
straw thatch is then put on the top and securely fastened 
down to the wire hands. 

It will be realized that the stability of a pile centres mainly in 
the weight of the onions, any tendency to side-slip being 
checked by the walling of reeds held in place by the outer wire 
bands ; but it is necessary to add that satisfactory piling of 
the onions calls for a regular method in packing and a certain 
amount of practice. 

Piles thus constructed are left undisturbed until the contents 
are wanted, receiving, meanwhile, the beneficial effects of sun 
and vind in the open field. It is not advisable to construct the 
piles where they would be shut out from these influences by 
trees or buildings. No attention is required by the piles beyond 
an occasional inspection, especially after storms, to see that 
the caps have not been damaged or dislodged. This method 
of storing does not give protection against frost, certainly not 
against severe frost, but the onions can sustain a sharp night 
frost without danger. Should they become frozen, they must not, 
ill any circumstances, be handled until the frost has thawed out. 

The '^'^pilers'' are 70 centimetres high (approximately 
2 ft. 3 in.) and are usually set to a diameter of 90 centimetres 
(approximately 3 ft.), these being the normal dimensions of a 
pile, the contents of which average 600 kilograms (approxi- 
mately 11*8 cwt.). By continuing to raise the piler ’’ and 
construct the reed walls with encircling whe bands, as pre- 
viously described, the piles are often built up to a height 
of 1-6 metres (approximately 5 ft. 3 in.) as seen in the illustra- 
tion (Pig, 2). In the case of the more slender piles, 
additional stability may be given by attaching vertical and 
horizontal stakes as stays against wind pressure. 

Many North Holland growers grade their onions before 
sale into tliree classes, and higher prices are said to he realized 
for graded samples than for ungraded lots. 





Fig. 3. — Examples of tlie Cltimijs used for storing Onions in the South Holland Islands and in Zeeland 
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In the South Holland Islands and in Zeeland, the onions are 
stored in clamps of more elaborate construction, having strong 
uprights supporting open batten walls and thatched roofs. 
Examples of these are shown in Fig. 3. 

Acknowledgments are due to Mr. B.Gerritzen, Horticultural 
Adviser to the Netherland Legation in London, and to the 
Editor of Tuinderij for assistance in preparing this note and 
for the loan of illustrations. 

:J: ^ 

The prices of agricultural produce as a whole have not 
varied considerably from those ruling in August, alterations 
as a rule having followed the usual 

The Agricultural seasonal fluctuations, and the general 
Index Muoiber index figure is only one point higher on 
the month at 43 per cent, above the base 
years lOll-lS. The index figure in September, 1926, was 
55 per cent, above pre-war as compared with 49 per cent, 
in the previous month, but this increase was abnormal and 
due to the fact that whereas the contract price of milk in 
September is as a rule the same as in August, the price in 
September, 1926, was 4d. per gallon higher. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

49 

February 


75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

March . . 


73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

April . . 


66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

43 

May 


69 

64 

57 

57 

60 

42 

June . . 


64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

41 

July , . 


67 

60 

53 

49 

48 

42 

AugUBt . . 


68 

62 

67 

64 

49 

42 

September 


59 

62 

61 

65 

66 

43 

October 


61 

60 

66 

63 

48 

, — 

November 


63 

61 

66 

64 

48 


December 

. . 

61 

66 

66 

64 

46 

— 


There was the customary decline in wheat prices, the 
average falling from 12s. 6d. per cwt. in August to 11s. Id. 
for the month under review, with a fall of 8 points in the 
index figure to 48 per cent, above 1911-13. In the corres- 
ponding period of 1926 wheat fell from 13s. 6d. to 11s. 3d. 
per cwt., and the index figure declined by 19 points to 50 per 
cent, above pre-war. Barley rose by Is. Id. per cwt. this 
September to an average of 13s. 6d. as compared with a rise 
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of is. to 12s. 6d. in September, 1.926, the index figures 
declining 2 points in each period to 62 and 50 per cent, 
respectively above the pre-war level. A fall of lid, per cwt, 
was recorded for oats in September to an average of 9s. Id. 
per cwt., but this marks an increase of 8d. per owt. on the 
price ruling a 37’ear ago, and oats are now 35 per cent, above 
pre-war as compared with 25 per cent, in September, 1926. 

Live Stock . — ^With the plentiful supply of fat cattle on ofiEer 
during Septein.ber and the continuance of a slow demand, 
average prices were lower, second quality cattle being nearly 
2s, per live cwt. cheaper than in August, and the index figure 
was 4 points lower at 30 per cent, above the base years. Fat 
sheep, however, remained unaltered in price and the index 
figure stood at 45 per cent, above pre-war as in the two pro- 
ceding months. The price of bacon pigs declined slightly, 
while porkers failed to show much improvement on August 
values, and a decline of 2 points is recorded in the index 
figures to 34 and 41 per cent, above pre-war respectively. 
A year ago baeoners were 79 per cent, and porkers Si per 
cent, above the level of 1911-13. 

The usual seasonal demand for dairy cattle occurred during 
September, and j^rices advanced about 20s. per head, the 
index number rising from 25 per cent, to 28 per cent, above 
the base ^'■ears. A year ago prices advanced by about 15s. 
per head and the index figure rose 2 points to 39 per cent, 
dearer than |)re-war. Store cattle, sheep and pigs, however, 
made lower prices than in August, and the index numbers for 
cattle and pigs fell by 2 and 6 points respectively to 24 and 
64 per cent, above the level of 1911-13, while the index figure 
for slieex3 rose I point owing to a relatively greater fall in the 
base price in September, 1911-13. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce . — During September butter and 
eggs continued their customary advance in price, the former 
being about Id. per lb. and the latter 3d. per dozen dearer 
than in August, and the respective index figures advanced by 
3 and 10 points to 41 and 54 per cent, above pre-war. Cheese 
prices also were higher during September and the index 
figure moved upwards from 57 to 59 per cent, above the base 
years. In September, 1926, butter was 56 per cent, and eggs 
were 52 per cent, dearer than in 1911-13, while cheese was only 
34 per cent, dearer. Poultry was a little cheaper on the month 
at 37 per cent, above the prices ruling m the base years and 
cheaper also than a year ago, when the index figure stood at 
46 per cent, above the pre-war level. Milk prices in moat 
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distriote in September were the same as in August, but higher 
prices ruled in tlie Ma.n,chestei‘ and. the index number 

showvS a rise from 55 per cent, to 65 ;|)er cent, above the jire- 
W’-ar level. At the corresponding period last year the 
September price for most areas, as fixed under the agreement 
negotiated by the Permanent Joint Milk Coin.niittee repre^ 
senting producers and distributors, was 4d. per gallon more 
than for August. 

Other Commodities , — ^Potatoes averaged 46 per cent, above 
pre-war during September as compared with 40 per cent, 
a year ago. The prices of hay advanced a little on account 
of the difficulty in securing supplies this season, and at 18 per 
cent, above 1911-13 the index number was 2 points higher 
on the month and 9 points higher than in September, 1926. 
Apples in September were about 30 per cent, and pears about 
15 per cent. aboA^o pre-war prices, but the increase in the case 
of plums was about 150 per cent. A year ago plums sold at 
almost pre-Avar prices. Vegetables commanded very similar 
prices to those ruling in August and averaged about 40 per 
cent, above 1911-13. Wool remained firm at 43 per cent, 
above pre-war. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in September, 1925 and 1926, are shown below : — 


Percentage Increase as conapared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June 

J Illy 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Wheat 


53 

50 

60 

56 

56 

48 

Barley 


69 

50 

54 

57 

64 

62 

Oats 


43 

25 

33 

33 

43 

35 

Fat cattle . . 


53 

39 

25 

30 

34 

30 

Fat sheep . . 


69 

52 

48 

45 

45 

45 

Bacon pi^s 


66 

79 

64 

43 

36 

34 

Pork pigs . . 


65 

81 

60 

49 

43 

41 

Dairy cows 


46 

39 

21 

26 

25 

28 

Store cattle 


37 

28 

21 

26 

26 

24 

Store sheep 


90 

63 

53 

65 

48 

49 

Store pigs . . 


75 

142 

90 1 

80 

70 

64 

Eggs 


75 

52 

30 

31 

44 

54 

Poultry 


58 

46 

63 

62 

43 

37 

Milk 


63 

100 

53 

55 

55 

65 

Butter 


70 

56 

41 

42 

S8 

41 

Cheese 

# * # « 

77 

34 

54 

58 

67 

69 ' 

Potatoes , , 


53 

40 

61 

61 

1 SO / 

46 

Hay ' 

# * ® * 

4 

9 

3 

6 

16 

18 

Wool 


40 

31 

33 

40 

42 

43 
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Farm Workers^ Ilinimum Wages.-- -Meetings of tiie Agricultural 
Wages Board were held on September 20 and 29, at 7 Whitehall Place,, 

S.W. 1^ Mr. W. B, Yates, C.B.E., presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages 
Ooixuiiittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of 
wages, and proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the 
Committees’ decisions — 

Berkshire, — ^An Order to come into operation on October 12, continuing 
the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male 
workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers until 
further notice. The minimum rate in the case of male workers 
of 21 years of age and over is 30s. per week of 50 hours, with 
overtime at 81; d, per hour, and in the case of female workers of 19 
years of age and over, 5d. per hour for all time worked. 

Gloucestershire. — ^An Order to come into operation on October 9, 
continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages foi‘ 
male wmrkers and minimum rates of wages for female workers until 
October 6, 1928, The minimum rates in question are, in the 
case of male workers of 21 years of age and over, head carters 
34s. 6d. per week of 58 hours in summer and 36s. per week of 60 
hours in winter ; head shepherds or head stockmen, 368. per week 
of 60 hour’s ; under-carters 32s. 6d, per week of 54 hours in 
summer and 34s. 6d. per week of 57 hours in winter ; under- 
shepherds or under-stockmen 34s. 6d. per week of 57 hours ; and 
other classes of male workers 30s. per week of 50 hours in summer 
and 48 hours in winter. Overtime is payable to all male woikers 
at the rate of 9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on 
Sundays. In the case of female workers the miniimini rate is 5d. 
per hour for all time worked, irrespective of age. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight, — ^An Order to come into operation on 
October 12 continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female 
workers until varied by the Committee. The minimum rat© in the 
case of male workers of 21 'years of age and over is 30s, 6d. per 
week of 51 hours in smnmer and 48 hours in winter, with overtime 
at 8d. per hour,- except in connexion with duties performed by 
carters, cowmen, shepherds or milkers in connexion with the care 
of stock, when the overtime rate is 7|d. per hour. In the case 
of female workers of 18 years of ago and over the miniinuin rate 
is 5d. per hour for all time worked.. 

Lincolnshire {Holland). — ^An Order to come into operation on October 
30 continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
until October 27, 1928. The minimum rate in question in tlio 
case of male workers of 21 yeai’S of age and over is 35s. por week 
of 50 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter, with, in addition, 
in the case of cattlemen and shepherds 6s. per week, and in 
the case of horsemen 10s. per week to cover employment in 
excess of those hours on employment other than overtime employ- 
ment., In the case of shepherds additional payments are to be 
made in respect of the lambing season. The overtime rat© of 
wages for all classes of male workers of 21 years of age and over 
is 9d. per hour except on Saturdays, when it is 10|d. per hour, 
and on Sundays, when it is Is. l^d, per hour. In the case of 
female workers of 15 years of age and over the minimum rate 
is 6d, per hour for all time worked. 

Somersetshire, — ^An Order to com© into operation on October 1 
fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male workers 
and minimum rates of wages for female workers, to continue ' in 
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operation mitil September 30, 1928. The mimininn rate in the 
case of male workers of 21 years of age and over is 32s. per 
week of 52 hours in summer and 60 hours in winter, with over- 
time at 9d. per hour except in respect of cinxiloyment on the ha,y 
and corn harvests, when the rat© is lOd. hour. In the case 
of female workers of 21 years of age and over thci minimum rate 
is 6d. x>er hour for all time worked. 

Wiltshire , — An Order to come into operation on October 12 continuing 
the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male 
workers and minimum rates of wages for female woikei-s. The 
minimum rate in the case of male workers of 21 years of ago and 
over is 30s. per week of 50 hours throughout the year, with OAm*- 
time at 8d. per hour. In the case of female workers of 18 years 
of age and over the minimum rate is 5d. hour foi* all time 
worked. 

Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire . — ^An Order to come into ox:)eration 
on October 1 continuing the existing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male and female w’-orkers until Sex^tember 30, 
1928. The minimiun rate in the ease of male workers of 21 years 
of age and over is 31s. per week of 50 hours in winter and 54 
hours in suimner, witli overtime at 8 Id. per hour on weekdays, 
9|'d. x'>©D hour for the lij’st three liours of emxdoyment on 8imdays 
and lid. x^®J' hour for suhsequeut liours. In tlio case of female 
workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 5d. x^or 
hour for a day of eight hours, with overtime at 6d. per hour on 
weekdays, 6|cL per hour for the first three hours of 6mploym.ent 
on Sundays and 7^d. per hour for subsequent hours. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

^ tils if: j}£ 

EEforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. — ^During the month 
ending October 15, legal proceedings were instituted against seven 
employers for failure to pay the minimum and overtime rates of wages 
fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board, Particulars of 
the cases are as follows : — 


Arrears No. of 


County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 



of 


workers 









wages 


con- 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

.s. 

d. earned 

Kesteven . . 

Lincoln 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

2 

Hereford . . 

Boss 

6 

4 

0 


— 


22 

10 

3 

1 

* * 

Wigmoro . . 

4 

0 

0 

5 

18 

0 

52 

0 

0 

2 

Pembroke , . 

Mathry . . 

2 

0 

0 


— 


31 

3 

3 

2 

Derby 

Bakewell . , 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

10 

0 

1 

Cheshire . . 

Stockx^ort * . 


* 


0 

8 

0 

9 

12 

0 

1 

Suffolk 

Bungay 


* 


3 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 



£15 

4 

0 £12 

11 

0 

£154 

15 

6 

11 


Dismissed imder the Probation of Offenders Act. 

^ t ,jfe ^ si: si: 

Foot-aii«i“Mouth Disease.- — Ten outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
have been confirmed since the report in last month’s (October) issue of 
the JouBKAii, including a further outbreak in the Glamorgan area 
already referred to. 

A fresh centre of disease was discovered on October 5 at Allerford, 
Selworthy-, Somerset, and, since that date, seven other cases of disease 
have been confirmed in that neighbourhood, A fresh centre was also 
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discovered on October 5, atEndeld, Middlesex^ but no fiirtliei' lias 
occurred in tbat areo.. 

Forty -two outbreaks in all have been confirmed since J'aniwiry I. 
lastj involving 12 counties and tlio slaughter* of 1,472 cattle, J,f>()0 siieep, 
496 pigs and 2 goats. 

»|s ^ }{{ jK 5{r 

IJaiteii Dairies Scholarships. — ^The third annual iward of scliolai*- 
sliips^from the United Dairies jScliolarship Fiiiid has just boon iiunio. 
The scholarships are open to tlie sons and daughters of farmers and 
smallholders in Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset, and are tenable 
at Reading University, the Somerset Farm Institute, Canning ton, 
Bridgwater, and the Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot, 
Devon, The successful candidates for this year are as follows : — • 

Two Years^ Course at Reading University : R. J. .Brine, R. Coleman, 
A. B. James, Miss M. E. Vowles. 

Four Terms at Reading University : W. J. Badcock. 

One YeaYs Course at the Somerset Farm Institute, Oannington : Miss 
M. Osborn, 

One Yearns Course at Seale-Hayne Agricultural College : J. W* T. 
Barges. 

The fund, amounting to £30,000, which was created in 1924 by 
United Dairies, Ltd., for the purpose of promoting and encouraging 
practical and scientific education in dairying and dairy farming, also 
provides for one or more Travelling and Research Scholarships to 
enable advanced students to study these subjects at home or abi’oad. 
The terms and conditions of both ordinary and researcii scholarships for 
next year will be issued in the spring, 

^ sji ij* .fc ■}{ 

National Diploma in Dairying. — ^The 32nd Annual Examination for 
the National Diploma in Dairying washeklby the National Agricultural 
Examination .Board at the University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading, for English students, from September 2 to 10, 1927, and at 
the Dairy School, Kilmarnock, for Scottish students, from September 
16 to 24, 1927. One hundred and twenty-three candidates presonteci 
themselves (76 at Reading and 47 at .Kilmarnock), and 78 ca-ndidattNS 
(61 in England and 27 in Scotland) gamed the Diploma. No ca.ndidat(^ 
this year readied ‘‘ Honours standard. Following are the names of 
the successful candidates : — 

■ English Centre,— Irene D. Beston, Pheebe .Bond, C. S. Bi’igg.s, 
Dorotliy A. Bnuming, Ellon G. Butler, A. C. Castle, Fldna ,J\'L Crossl<\V, 
Gertrude M. Davies, William Evans, M'ary L. Evelyn, Nora.h M'. 'Fisher, 
Leslie F. Gregory, Hilda M. Hatchw'ell, Herbc!*! .Hodgs<ni, Owena 
Jenkins, Muriel M, Johnston, Margaret M, Jones, W. A. Jones, 'Mildred 
P, Ehiowdes, Doris S. Lindsay, Frances M. McDougall, Phyllis Madders, 
A. J. Marval, E. G. Owen, Dorothy A. Peake, Elizabotli G. Ihitchard, 
Sarah D. J. Probert, J. B. B. Robertshaw, R. N. Sadler, M'arjorie B. 
Sellers, J. N. Sharroek, K. Singh, M. H. Sumners, G. E. Taylor, Eleanoi' 
M. Thomas, Sylvia L. Udell, Margaret A. V, Griffiths, W. ,F. Heath field, 
J. C. Manger, Phyllis H. 8. Read, Rose Ward, .Kate Cragg, ’Winifred 
Davies, Sarah E. Giilson, Margaret F. Griffiths, Kathleen R, C. Hodgson, 
]\fillicent A. Hmit, Ruth M. Saxelby, H. C. Smith, W. A. G. Turbutt, 
Kathleen L. Wigglesworth. 

Scottish Centre.— W, R, Alexander, N, S. Ayyatigar, S. A. Child, 
Florence M. Clouston, Mary Cowell, George ]3'un],o:p, Glen, 

Catherine H. M. Grant, Eric Knowles, Mary McArthur,' Mary Mi, 
MacCaskill, Catherine McColl, Maggie MaoBougall, Alice M. McMillan, 
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Christina Matheson, Ishobel McL. Millar, Clifford Pringle, Nance M. 
Reid, Thomas Riobinson, David Strathie, J. H. Ward, Ruth H. Taylor, 
M.oIIy A. Thomson, .H. E. Wells, Agnes White, Mary R. Wilson, JSTorah 
S, Milne. 

^ :^c ^ iK :!|c 

Leaiets Issued by the Ministry.- -Since the date of the list given in 
the May (1027) number of this Journal, p. 185, the following leaflets 
have been issued : — 

Addendum to Leaflet No. 394 (Phosphatic Fertilizers), Mineral 

Phosphates. 

New : — 

No. 183. Cultivation of Raspberries. 

No. 181. The Culture of Green Peas and Beans. 

No. 196. Small Holdings, Cottage Holdings and Allotments. 

No. 191. Asparagus Cultivation. 

No. 209. Practical Soil Sterilization by Heat for Glasshouse 
Crops. 

Rewritten : — 

No. 352. Control of Pests in Fruit Trees. 

No. 177. Precautions against Accidents caused by Farm 
Machinery. 

No. 293. Soil Analysis. 

No. 98, Grading and Packing of Apples. 

Revised : — 

No. 26. Farmers and the Income Tax. 

No. 368. The Cultivation of Flax for Fibre. 

No. 180. Dodder. 

No. 244. The Destruction of Rats. 

No, 400. List of Publications. 

Amended : — 

No. 265. Rabbit Keeping. 

No. 193. D:y Rot of Potatoes. 

:fs Jjc i|« 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Th© Economies of Small Holdings. By Edgar Thomas, with Preface 
by C. S. Orwin. (Cambridge University Press, 1927. Pp. ix + 
132. Price 4s. 6d, net.) 

This little book is a study of the economic position of th© small 
cultivator as contrasted with that of the wage labourer, based on a 
survey of 262 small lioldings in Carmarthenshire and an examination 
of financial records kejit by 93 of them, at the instance of the author, 
for a jDeriod of on© year. The method of investigation “was to forward 
a schedule of ({uestions to the selected small holders and to follow 
this up with a personal visit, when the information supplied was 
supplemented by oral inquiry. 

The author foimd that th© Carmarthen small holders in general 
practise the same methods as their larger neighbours, and fail to 
specialize in those branches of farming that they might be expected 
to conduct not merely as well as, but even better than, the larger 
farmer. This fact must not be lost sight of when considering th© 
conclusions to which th© author’s investigations led Mm, sino© it is 
on speoialiaation that th© small holder must commonly depend for 
real success. 

Mr. Thomas’s inquiries confirm th© generally accepted opinion with 
regard to the superior stock-carrying capacity of the smaller holding 
(especially in 'regard to cattle, 'pigs and poujtry),' the 'greater employ- 
ment of labour and the handicap suffered by th© small holder in 
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con, sequence of proportionately lieavioi; capit^afizatioii. Mr. Tl,io],n,as 
remarks, however, that although tlio smaller holdings afford nw>ro 
employmonf th.an the larger, they supply no criterioji <if relative 
efficiency. Most of the small holdings a-ro caia'icd oi,i without liirtKi 
labour, and this exploitation of family labour is, in the outdmr’s o;pin!on, 
not without serious social disadvantages. 

From his analysis of the records of sales and purchases M.r. TIio,ma,s 
found that the balance of receipts per acre diminished as i-he size <d“ 
the holding increased, but after allowing on the one lianxl for pixxiucc 
consumed, and on the other hand for interest on worlimg capital and 
remuneration of the small holder and his family at ordinary wage 
rates, the general result showed an excess of expenses over income 
which, per acre, was greatest on the smaller holdings. Estimates of 
this kind are, of course, rather arbitrary, and seldom if ever enter 
into the calculations of the small holder himself. Nevertheless they 
have their value in helping to elucidate the question as to the most 
economic size of holdings of different types. 

Appendices contain a bibliography, and comparative data for 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland drawn from official 
sources. 

The Genetics of Sexuality in Animals. By F. A. E. Crew, M.D., D.So., 

Ph-B. Cambridge Comparative Physiology Series. (Cambridge : 

The University Press. 1927. Pp. 188, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

The mantle of the prophet is not one which should be carelessly 
assumed, but one feels reasonably safe in saying that, in the future, 
Genetics will be the most important of all the sciences which have 
been caked to the aid of agriculture. The basic aim of agriculture is 
not merely to produce food and other raw materials ; it is rather to 
produce and maintain a stock or race of plants or animals which can 
be carried on from generation to generation, and which will yield their 
valuable products the while. Working only by experience and rule of 
thumb, husbandmen have achieved really remarkable success in 
breeding animals and plants, but there is a limit to the possibilities 
of these methods, and yet further improvement can be attained, as 
has been shown, for example, by the work of Luther Burhanlc, the 
** Plant Wizard.” 

Genetics, as a science, is only a quarter of a century old, and therefoio 
one cannot expect it to revolutionize the practice of agiicultui’C as 
yet, for research workers are still learning the grammar of this new 
knowledge. Very considerable progress has been made, howevor, au<l 
the implications of recent discoveries are far-reaciiing, and of th(^ 
greatest importance. In his new book Dr. Crew treats of one side 
of the modern science of breeding, namely, the factors wliicli underlie 
the determination and differentiation of sex, and brings out vary 
clearly the new outlook which results from recent genetic dis(}ove^;v^, 
and the hints of what it holds out for us in the future. 

This volume is not one for the layman, or for those unversed in tlie 
technical terms of genetics and physiology, but it will prove most 
illuminating to those biologists, veterinarians or other specialists who 
already possess the necessary teclinical equipment, and to such it 
can thoroughly be recommended. The deteimination of sex and the 
subsequent sex -differentiation of organs are of fundamental importance 
to the economy of the animal, and the hitheito little understood 
mechanisms of these processes must be taken into consideration by 
the biologist who has to deal with the problems of modern agricultural 
practice. 

It is, now well established that sex is detei, mined at the time of 
fertilization by the nature of the chromosomes of the egg and of the 
sperm which fertilizes it. This impress of sex is not limited to the 
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eggs or sperm which the animal will later jjroduce, bnfc is found in 
all the cells of the body. At a later stage in development a point is 
reached when the embryonic tissues begin to develop definitely the 
male or female characters, which up to this time have been indistinguish- 
able. According to Dr, Crew this is dependent upon the already 
determined sex nature of the body cells acting in conjunction with 
the hormones produced by the reproductive glands. This hypothesis 
is substantiated by the consideration of a largo number of very diverse 
cases of abnormality of development throughout the animal kingdom, 
and the interpretation is both economical and reasonable. Moreover, 
it is put forward in Dr. Crew’s now well-known style of clear exposition 
and compact lucidity, which enhance the value of this monograph on 
a somewhat difEcult subject in no small degree. 

Animal Nutrition. By T. B. Wood, C.B.E., LL.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition : pp. viii-f 226. (London : University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is a companion volume of another well-known text-book by the 
same author — ilie Chemistry of Crop Production, Just as the latter 
describes the scientific principles of cultivation, so the volume tmder 
notice deals with the utilization of the products of the soil for the 
feeding of animals. Primarily intended for students, the book will 
also prove invaluable to farmers who take an intelligent interest 
in the computation of rations for the various classes of stock. In this 
connexion, tlie author has adopted a system based on the results which 
the feeder desires to produce. For example, if the desire, with fattening 
cattle, is to produce a steady average gain in weight of about 2 lb. per 
head per day, the chapter on beef production shows how this object is 
to be attained. The rations are worked out in this way, not only for 
fattening cattle and for dairy cows, but also for sheep, and should 
appeal strongly to farmers at the present time, as they will be found to 
di&r materially from those in general use in that they contain far 
less cake and meal. 

The reference to the feeding of dairy cows on pasture is likewise of 
general interest. The author shows that a deep -milking cow on good, 
well-managed pastm’o will find all the nutriment she requires without 
the aid of concentrated feeding stuffs. 

It is necessary to draw attention to certain arithmetical errors, as 
on pp. 169 and 191. 

Ballliere’s Atlas of the Ox : Its Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. G. Browne, M.R.C.V.S. Original plates by Georges Dupuy, M.D. 
(London ; Bailli^re, Tindall &; Cox. Price, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Professor T. G. Browne has prepared this atlas of the ox with great 
care and has succeeded in presenting much information in a com- 
paratively small compass. That part of the atlas which deals with 
anatomy is the best section. The author states that the work 
is intended primarily for veterinary and agricultural students as 
well as stockbreeders and those interested in meat inspection. Un- 
doubtedly the agricultural student will find in the atlas all the informa- 
tion on anatomy and physiology that he is likely to require, but the needs 
of the veterinaiy student, who must be well informed in these subjects, 
are not likely to be met by the work, nor indeed by any other work of 
this nature. 

5|: # sj! s!c 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous 

Bmchelf :F. A.— The Commerce of Agricultirre : A Survey of 
Agricultural Eesources, (439 pp.) New York : John Wiley. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 1926 , ISs. 6d. [338*9 ; 63.] 
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Agricultiire and Food Supply in France during tlie War : Agri- 
cult lire, Michel Auge-Laribe ; Food Supply, Pierre Pinol, 
Carnegie Eiidownient for International Peaet3. Mow ]ia.v^(,*.n : 
Yale IJiiiversity Press, 1927, |4. [63 (44) ; 338.1 ( 44 ) ; 338 . 9. J 

Oommission Internationale cP Agfimltarc. — Xlline Congres liiix-sr- 
nationai d’ Agriculture, Varsovio 21 au 24 3nin, 1925.^ Voi. I 
(191 pp.), Organisation, etc., 1926 ; VoL II (611 pp.), iScoiioinio 
Riirale, Production Vegetale et Aniraale, 1927 ; Vol. Ill (427 pp.), 
Industries Agrieoles, Experimentation et En.s 0 ignen 1 o 1 .it Agricole, 
1927. Varsovie. [63 (063).] 

Jones ) Anna M, — Tlie Hiiral Industries of England and Wales. 
A Survey made on behalf of the Agricultural Econoruics 
Research Institute, Oxford. IV : Wales (xi + 123 pp.). Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1927, os. [63.193.] 

Rural Iwlustries Bureau. — ^Leaflet Mo. 28 : Oxy-Acetylone Weld- 
ing and Cutting Apparatus. (31pp.) London: The Bureau, 3(1. 
[63.193.] 

National Institute 0 / Industrial Psychology No. 2. An 
Investigation of Certain Processes and Conditions on Farms. By 
W. R. Dunlop. London : 329 High Holhorn, W.C. 1, 1927, 2s, 
[331; 37P] 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher ios.-JBcrpo A of Central Committee 
on Scheme for Establishing Seholai'ships and Maintenance 
Grants for the Sons and Daughters of Agricultural Workmen 
and others. (62 pp.) London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1927, 
Is. 3d. [37 (42) ; 378.] 

Wahemanp Selnian A. — Principles of Soil Microbiology. (897 pp.) 
London : Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1927, 45s. [63.116.] 

Corrie, F. F. — ^Lime in Agriculture : I, In Plant Nutrition ; 
II, In Animal Nutrition. (100 pp.) London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1926, 3s. 6d. [63.15 ; 612.394.] 

OanadUf National Research CounciL {Nitrogen Fixation Committee*) 
— Bulletin, No. 12 : Nitrogen in Industry, (Nitrogen, Fertilizers, 
Urea.) (55 pp.) Ottawa, 1927. [63.1671 ; 668.6.] 

Geological Survey of England and Wales. — ^Memoirs. The Geology 
of the Southern Part of the South Staffordshire Coalfield (South 
of the Bentley Faults). By T. B. Whitehead and T. East-wood. 
(218 pp.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1927, 6s. 6d. 
[55 : 912.] 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. — Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. The Geology of the Country Around 
Wrexham. Parti (179 pp. 4- 4 pi.). London: H.M. S feat ion ory 
Office, 1927, 4s. 6d. [55 : 912.] 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Reacarc/i.— Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. The Geology of the Country Around Ipswich. 
(121 pp. -f 4pL) London: H.M. Stationery Olfico, 1927, 3s. CkL 
[55 : 912.] 

Empire Marketing Board. — -Irrigation in the Empire : Memo ran - 
dum and Questionnaire. By Dr. B. A. Keen. (8 pp.) London, 
1927. [63.13.] 

Empire Marketing Board. — ^Note on the Work of the Board and 
Statement of Research Grants approved by the Secretary of 
State from July, 1926, to May, 1927. [Cind. 2898.] (13 pp.) 
London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1927, 3d. [37 (42) ; 381.] 

Empire Marketing Board. — ^A Year’s Progress. (40 pp.) 1927’. 
[37 (42); 38L] 

Seale^Hayne Agricultural College . — ^Pamphlet No. 23 : An Economic 
Investigation of Devon and Cornish Farms, 1923-24, 1924-25, 
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1925-26. By W. H. Long, (35 pp.) Newton Abbot, 1927, Is. 
[338.1 (42).] 

GrciVj F. A. E.~-The Genetics of Sexxiaiity in Animals. (188 pp.) 

Cambridge University Press, 1927, 10s. 6d. [575.1 ; 612.] 

Bose^ /S7r Jogadis Cdiundev.-Adlimt Autographs and their Revela- 
tions. (231 p[).) London : Longmans Green, 1927, 7s. 6d. 
[58.11.] 

Sandars^ IL—A Bird Book for the Pocket, (xix -f 246 pp. including 
about 200 coloured illustrations.) London : Oxford University 
Press, 1927, 7s. 6d. [59.82.] 

North of Scotland College of Agriculture. — Bulletin No. 33 : Acarine 
’.Disease in Hive Bees : Its Cause, Nature and Control. By 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

This Report describes and analyzes the chief economic 
conditions which affect the marketing of fluid mill^ in this 
country. The author is Mr. R. B. 

The Fluid Milk Forrester, M.A., M.Com., Cassel Reader 
Market"*' in Commerce in the University of London, 
who was invited by the Ministry to 
undertake the investigation and prepare an independent 
report. 

The earlier chapters form an appropriate background to 
the general subject, and deal with the magnitude, localization, 
and variation of supplies, the various markets which utilize 
these supplies, and the problems connected with their assembly 
and transport from the farm. It is shown that there are six: 
main centres of consumption in England and Wales, namely, 
Tyneside, Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Birming- 
ham and the Midlands, South Wales, and London. With the 
exception of the last-mentioned, they are, more or less, all 
local markets, obtaining their requirements, on the whole, 
from within a 50-miles radius. London, on the other hand, 
“ pulls into its market area supplies from all over England 
south of a line from the Wash to the Mersey and east of the 
Gloucester, Birmingham and Warrington line/’ 

Then follows an examination in detail of the methods, 
organization and facilities provided by the two chief forms of 
transport used in this country — road and rail. In recent 
years, road vehicles have played an increasingly important 
part in the transport of milk, the latest development in this 
form of transport being glass or enamel-lined tanks having a 
capacity of from 1,000 to 2,500 gallons. Two of the railway 
companies now contemplate the provision of a number of 

Report on the Fluid Milk Market in England and Wales, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Economic Series No. 16 : H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, ^ Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, price 6d. net, 
or 9d. post free. 
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waggon iinder-frames for carrying tanks of 3,000 gallons 
capacity. 

The central theme of the Report is woven round the low 
consumption of milk in this country. With the majority of 
foodstuffs, it is generally conceded that demand largely 
depends upon quality taken in relation to price, and while 
it is shown that the quality of the bulk of the milk in this 
country is relatively good, there are certain aspects of the 
quality question which require special attention at the present 
time if the confidence of the community is to be gained. 
These are discussed vei\y fully in Chapter IV, dealing with 
quality and the graded milk movement. 

With regard to ordinary, market milk, the Report contains 
a short resume of the two forms of control which, in their 
present use, date back to 1875, wdien the Public Health Act 
and the Sale of Food and Drugs Act were passed. The former 
deals with the health and sanitary controls relating to milk, 
and, from it, has been elaborated the present milk code, the 
principal landmarks in which include the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1915, the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) 
Act, 1922, the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, and the 'Milk and 
Dairies Order, 1926. Special attention has, liowuver, been 
devoted to the second form of control — that by chemical 
analysis — because of the difficulties inherent in the present 
law, relating to the chemical quality of milk, which embodies 
minimum limits of 3*0 and 8*5 per cent, of milk-fat and non- 
fatty solids respectively. If the percentage falls below either 
of these limits, it is presumed, until the contrary is proved, 
that the seller has been guilty of a wrongful act, and that such 
millr is not genuine ; no distinction is made hetiveen th,e 
person ■who delibera.tely adulterates milk and one wlio s(-*.lls 
genuine milk below the presumptive limits prescribed. Tlie 
Report recognizes that this ivS a real difficulty to surmount, 
but it is emphasized that it is not in accordance with ordina.f‘y 
commercial procedure to prosecute in a criminal court for 
offences which are, in reality, of a civil nature. 

In view of this defect of the present situation, three 
alternative suggestions are put forwwd by Mr. Forrester 
as dii'ectioiis in which change might take place. These are 

(а) towards a legal inirdmum quality standard enforced by 
criminal procedure, together with special provisions against 
adulteration, if deemed necessary ; 

(б) towards a legal minimum <]|uality standard enforced hy 
purely civil procedure except in eases of atlultei*ation, wliero 
criminal procedure would remain ; 
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(c) towards trade standards enforced by the ordinary method of 
contracts, leaving cases of adulteration to be dealt with by 
eriminai procedure. 

Under the head of the Graded Milk Movement/’ reference 
is made to unofficial descriptioiLs, such as '' nursery ’’ milk, 
as well as to the official grades themselves, their commercial 
features and costs of production. Prominence is, however, 
given to a second aspect of the quality position, namely, 
the relation of milk grading to the fluid milk market as a whole. 
It is contended that the nomenclature should be such as to 
convey the right order of quality of the grades to the ordinary 
public, and that no system of grading seems satisfactory 
which does not accept, as its basic standard, ordinary market 
milk as controlled and recognized. An alteration of terms is, 
therefore, suggested in the Report on the following lines : — 
Market mim of sound quality would be the basic British grade 
to be known as Standard milk. Immediately above would come 
the present “ Grade A,” which would be termed Special Standaixl ; 
the Certified ’’ and Grade A. (T.T.) of the present system would 
be included in the highest grade, which would be known as 
S uper - Stand ar d . 

Chapters V, VI, and VII of the Report are concerned more 
intimately with the relation to the fluid milk market of the 
producer, the distributor and the consumer, respectively. 
The first of these chapters describes the features which 
characterize the sale of milk, and reviews the origin, position 
and effect of what is popularly termed '' the N.F.U. Milk 
Scheme,” which, though originally a London price settlement, 
has gradually assumed the function of a guide to regional or 
district agreements of a similar nature. Its main object is 
one of price fixing, but it also attempts to correlate supply 
and demand so far as that is _possib]e within the limits of 
collective bargaining. A summary of the characteristics of 
large-scale selling agencies in the United States is added. 

The functions and methods of the different sections of the 
'distributive trade are outlined in Chapter VI, in which it is 
shown that th.e urban wholesalers constitute the most 
influential class of traders in the fluid milk market, and that, 
in many large cities and towns, the great bulk of the trade is 
done by from 12 to 15 firms of the wholesaler-retailer and 
large retailer type. 

Ill Chapter VII — The Consumers’ Market— emphasis is 
laid on the low average consumption of just under one-third 
of a pint per head per day of milk iu this country, as compared 
with the consumption in maiiy other countries such as 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Noiway, and the United 

3 D 2 
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States. All interesting table of estimates of milk consumption 
ill a nnniber of towns provides some idea of the variation in 
the average daily per capita consumption of milk from one 
centre to another. The use of milk by the householder and by 
public authorities concerned with health and education also 
receives special notice, and attention is directed to the work 
of, and need for, publicity and advertisement in this field. 

Finally, Chapter VIII presents the outlook in the fluid- 
milk market, and brings together, in summary form, the main 
issues dealt with in detail throughout the Report. 

Suitably illustrated, and containing much useful information 
in the tables and appendices, the Report should be read by 
all interested in the dairy trade of this country. 

Jlj :|e ijs 

The Ministry has recently issued a reporf*^ by Dr. B. J. 
Owen upon the investigations undertaken by the Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering into the 
Desiceation of desiccation (De Vecchis) process for pro- 
Sllgax Beet for dueing sugar from sugar beet. This 
Sugar Manufacture report is supplementary to previous 
reports, f and deals technically with the 
experimental work and the conclusions reached : it is fully 
illustrated. There are several technical appendices ; one 
on the long series of attempts beginning in the eighteenth 
century to produce sugar from dried beet ; and a final appendix 
on the treatment of effluents. The principal conclusions are 
summarized in non-technical language. 

Previous investigators have maintained that it is possible to 
dry beet in such a way as not to give rise to the formation of 
invert sugar and of caramel in the process of manufacture. I)r. 
Owen’s investigations have left him in no doubt of tlie 

* ^ Report on an Investigation into the Desiccation of Sugar Beet 
and the Extraction of Sugar — with a Note on the Treatment of Sugar 
Beet Effluents. By B. J. Owen, M.A., D.Sc. Published by H,M. 
Stationery Office, 1927. Price, 2s. Od. net, 

t Report of the Commission of Enquiry on the De Vecchis Beet. 
Sugar Process. [Cmd. 2343, 1925.] Price, 9d. net. Reviewed in this 
rJouBNAL, April, 1925, 

Investigations into the Desiccation {De Vecchis) Process for Producing 
Sugar from. Sugar Beet. Progress Report by B. J. Owen, M.A., D.Sc» 
Published by li.M. Stationery Office, 1926. Price, 4d. net. .Reviewed 
in this J ouBiKTAL, October, 1926. 

** Some Discoveries in the Treatment of Sugar Beet.” By B. J'. Owen, 
M.A„ B.Sc., L. P. ManAs, F.CJ.P.A., A.C.G.I., and J.' L. Bougan, 
M.A. This Joubnau, February, 1927, 
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possibility of this^ although certain of the hypotheses put 
forward to explain the changes to which the beet is subjected 
wouldj in the Mght of his investigations, appear to be mistaken. 
The conclusion reached by previous investigators that the 
albuminoids present in beet are coagulated on drying was 
confirmed. 

The desiccation process produces raw juices with a greater 
viscosity and greater relative concentration of impurities than 
the diffusion process. Means, therefore, have to be devised for 
overcoming the difficulties arising. Various methods were tried 
and two were found to be successful. The method finally 
adopted consisted of mechanically clarifying the juices either 
before or after liming, whichever is the more convenient. By 
this method, a good-class white sugar, was obtained. The other 
method, which also produced a white sugar, consisted in using, 
after liming, an activated carbon. Both methods of purification 
gave good results. The latter, though more expensive, gave a 
better yield of white sugar, as it was found that the green 
syrup obtained from the first strike of white sugar could be 
re-boiled to produce a second strike of white sugar. The syrup 
from the second strike produced a final molasses of low purity 
and a second product sugar which was available for re-melting 
into the raw juice. 

^ :ic 

This Report,*^ issued by the Mmistry in the now familiar 
Economic Series, follows the general commentary on markets 
and market conditions in this country 
Markets and Fairs presented in Part I (Economic Series, 
in England No. 13). The Report now issued covers 
and Wales the 414 agricultural markets and auction 
marts and 250 agricultural fairs in the 
Midland Counties, and contains detailed information of a kind 
which the Ministry is frequently asked to supply. It will be 
recalled that the Linlithgow Committee recommended that 
detailed information regarding markets and fairs should be 
collected and published. 

The Report is divided into three main sections. The first of 
these surveys in general terms the Midland markets, as a 
whole, from the standpoint of the commodities sold ; thus 
live stock markets, corn markets, wholesale fruit and vegetabl e 

* Economic Series No. 14, Export on Markets and Fairs in England 
and Wales: Fart lit Midland Markets, H.M. Stationery Office, price 
6d. net (post free, 9d.). To be obtained from His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, or through any 
bookseller. 
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markets, egg an.d poultry markets, meat markets, fish markets, 
cheese and butter markets, wool auctions, hide and skin 
maikets and the numerous retail markets all receive a shait^. 
of attention. A note as to the rents, stallages and tolls charged 
in the Midland markets follows, and the section ends with 
a review of the agricultural fairs which are held annually or at 
shorter intervals in the area covered by the Report. The 
agricultural fairs are gradually disajipeariiig, although many 
linger on, oMefly as pleasure fairs. For reasons of sentiment, 
the disappearance from English country life of these pleasant, 
if boisterous, anniversaries may give cause for regret, but, 
from the point of view of the producer, there is no question 
that the properly equipped weekly markets which have taken 
their place offer greater convenience and efficiency. 

Section 2 of the Report gives a series of brief sketches of the 
agricultural conditions of each county in relation to the 
markets within its admhiistrative area. In all, 18 counties 
are reviewed, ranging from Bedfordshire and Gloucestershire 
ill the south, to Lincolnshire and Cheshire in the north. Notes 
on a few markets of general or particular interest are included. 

The third section will probably be regarded as the most 
informative part of the Report, as, in this section, a number 
of live stock, egg and pouItrjL and fruit mid vegetable markets 
have been selected for description in some detail. This will 
enable those directly concerned with markets, either , as 
owners, managers or users, to appreciate the special features 
of a number of important markets in various parts of the 
country. Taken as a whole, and read in conjunction witli 
Part I (Economic Series No. 13), the Report may bo said to 
provide a useful background for the investigation of a number 
of problems connected with markets, such as why one method 
of sale is practised in one place and a different method in 
another ; wkether, in some parts, the markets — more especially 
the live stock markets — are not so numerous that coiicc^in 
tration would he an advantage ; and whether, notably in the 
large centres of the population, the market accommodation 
is sufficient to meet the needs of the wholesale trade in agri- 
cultural produce. This section of the Report has been 'will 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 

Printed as an Appendix to the Report is a complete list of 
the markets in the Midland area arranged alphabetically by 
counties. This appendix contains, for each market, information 
as, to the market days, the market occupier, the covered and 
uncovered area of the market, the commodities sold, the 
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metiiod of sale and other relevant data. The live stock maiT.ets 
are, fiii*ther, classified according to turnover of stock, 
TMs appendix is a veritable '' Bradshaw '' of the Midland 
markets. 

Other appendices contain a list of agricultural fairs, by 
comities, showing the dates when they are held and the 
commodities sold, and a list of cattle markets shoiving the 
total numbers of each class of stock handled in a recent 
typical year. Such comprehensive information has not pre- 
viously been published on the subject of markets and fairs, 
and there is no doubt that the appendices give the Report 
distinct value as a permanent book of reference, essential alike 
for local authorities and their market committees, for 
auctioneers and other market owners, and for the larger 
public represented by farmers and buyers of every sort of 
agricultural produce and vstock. The E/cport enables the farmer 
to see, at a glance, not only the status of nearby markets 
with which he is familiar, but also to ascertain information 
regarding markets at a distance which may olfer alternative 
channels for disposing of his produce. 

5ls isjc j}: sjj 

The Report on Eggs of the Standing Committee under the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1926,*** leaves the reader in no doubt 
that the Committee were satisfied that a 

Eggs and the substantial amount of misrepresentation 
Merchaiidise Marks as to the origin of eggs does, in fact, 
Acts 1926 take place. The Committee, however, 
see two dangers in a marking Order. 
First and foremost, they fear that, in the present unorganized 
state of marketing in this country, the balance of advantage 
would rest with the best classes of imported eggs. Secondly, 
they thinly that a requirement of marking would interfere with 
the imports of “cheap’’ eggs and so affect the cost of living 
of the poorer classes in the United Kingdom. 

The Committee express the view that, before an Order is 
made, steps should he taken to improve home methods of 
marketing, and also to remove, or at least to reduce, the 
second of the dangers which they foresee. They recommend 
that, in the meantime, experiments should be continued with 
marking inks suitable for use upon eggs, and that the problem 
presented by preserved eggs should receive attention. It is 

* Cmd. 2969, price 3d. : H.M.' Stationei^y Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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clear, therefore, that the Committee, while reporting adversely 
to ail Order in existing circumstances, feel that as soon as 
means can be found to overcome the two main obstacles, the 
question of marking might again come up for consideration. 

^ ^ 'I' 'I* 

The following Report of Proceedings under Section 2 of the 
Agricultural Credits fAot, 1923,"^ from January 1, 1926, to 
March 31, 1927, was recently published : — 
Proceedings under A Report of Proceedings under the 
the Agricultural above Act up to December 31, 1925, was . 

Credits Act presented ^to both Houses of Parliament 
on March 24, 1926. 

As stated in that report, a total of nine Credit Societies had 
been formed under the Act up to the end of December, 1925. 
Of these Societies only two have materially extended their 
operations during the period under review. One Society is in 
an unsatisfactory financial position, and, notwithstanding the 
efforts of its committee, has had to face a number of bad debts. 
It has arrears of interest payments due to the Ministry. One 
other Society is also in an unsatisfactory position, but has 
maintained its interest payments throughout the period. 

Only two Societies have been established since January I, 
1926, one of which has received no advances from the Ministry. 
Apart from these, very little interest has been taken in the 
facilities afforded under this Section of the Act ; in fact, the 
15 months’ experience from the beginning of 1926 has only 
confirmed the statement contained in the previous report as to 
the lack of interest shown by agriculturists generally. 

The initial period of three years fixed by Section 2 (2) of the 
Act during which the Ministry was authorized to make advances 
to Credit Societies formed under the Act, expired on July 31, 
1926. In view of the small extent to which advantage was being 
taken of the Act, and after full consideration by the Ministry, 
it was decided by the Treasury to extend the above period to 
March 31, 1927, but to bring the powers conferred by this 
Section to an end on that date. The existing Societies were 
accordingly notified of this decision. 

Of the total sum of £440,000 transferred to the Agricultural 
Credits Account in 1923-24, £400,000 was surrendered on 
March 30, 1926. Of the remainder, £5,461 6s, 2d, had by 
March 31, 1927, been disbursed as Expenses of the Ministry,” 

* A summary of the provisions of the Act appeared in this Jotohal, 
October, 1923, p. 649. 
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mainly as grants to the Agricultural Organization Society as 
described in the previous report, and £11,763 17s„ 3d. repre- 
sented tlie total advances to Societies, less refunds and 
repa 3 mients of interest. The balance of £22,774 16s. 7d. was 
accounted for by the surrender to the Exchequer of 
£15,414 9s. Id. on November 20, 1926, and £7,360 7s. 6d. 
on June 1, 1927. 

The following statement gives particulars of the Credit 
Societies formed since the passing of the Act : — 


Name of Society 

Date of 
regis- 
tration 

Amount 
of total 
advances 
under 
Sect. 2 (2) 
of the Act 

Amount 
of repay- 
ment 

Remarks 

Bedfordshire Agricultural 

29.1.24 

£ 

£ 

Wound up. 

Credit Society, Ltd., 18 
Bunyan Rd., Kempston, 
Beds. 

Cornwall Agricultural 

22.2.24 



Has never 
operated. 

Has never 

Credit Society, Ltd., 
Restormel, Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall. 

East Hill Agricultmal 

3.5.24 

1,732 0 


operated. 

Credit Society, Ltd., 
East Hill Poultry Farm, 
Kemsing, Kent. 

East Sussex Agricultural 

8.7.24 

430 0 

1 350 


Credit Society, Ltd., 
197 High Street, Lewes, 
Sussex. 

Pillaton and District Agri- 

11.8.24 

1 


Has never 

cultural Credit Society, 
Ltd., St. Oduipli Cottage, 
Pillaton, St. Mellion, 
Cornwall. 

F'urness and Cartmel Dis- 

18.12.24 

3,230 10 ' 


operated. 

trict Agricultural Credit 
Society, Ltd., 3 Theatre 
Street, Ulverston, Lancs. 
Arlesey and District Agri- 

11.2.25 

2,105 10 

45 


cultuxal Credit Society, 
Ltd., Arlesey, Beds. 
Addington Agricultural 

6.2.26 




Credit Society, Ltd., 
Eldon House, Wellesley 
Road, Croydon. 

The Fur Board, Ltd., 

*2.2.26 

5,000 0 



Bueklebury, Reading. 






* Constituted a Credit Society by amendment of rales. 
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Accounts lifivo been given in this Journau from time to time 
of the various activities undertaken by the Ministry with tlie aid 

of a grant of £40,000 a year for five years 
Marketing of made by the Empire Marketing Board. 

Home Produce iriie graiit is for the |n:ir|josc of caiTyiiig 
out further investigations into the market- 
ing of home-grown agricultural produce and for demonstrating 
improved methods. A further brief report of progress for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1927, may prove of interest. 

Publications . — 'No report was issued during the quarter, 
considerable progress was made with Part II of the 
Survey of Markets . (Midland Markets — Economic Series 
No. 14) a!id the Re/port on the Fluid 31 ilk 3Ia:rhet (Economic 
Series No. 10), both of which have since been published and are 
reviewed in these pages. A draft report on the pork and bacon 
trades (Economic Series No. 17) and a draft report on the 
marketing of wheat, barley and oats (Economic Series No. 18) 
are now under consideration. Part III of the Survey of 
Markets (Northern Markets — Economic Series No. 19) and 
a detailed report on the marketing of ap]-)les, pears and plums 
are in course of preparation. 

During the quarter under review, over 2,500 copies of the 
Economic Series were sold, bringing the total sales of the 
Series up to September 30, 1927, to nearly 40,000. 

Marketing Investigations . — Field work in connexion witli 
the marketing of cattle, vegetal)les and cheese continues ; 
inquiries are also being made in the eastern and southern 
counties in connexion with the Survey of Markets, the object 
being to prepare a re]:>ort on thc^ markets and fairs of that 
area. 

3Iarheting Demonstrations ami Dis^jtiays of Empire Produce.— 
A considerable amount of wnrk in both t.h.ese directions was 
undertaken during the quarter and detailed accounl/S of tins 
have already been given in this Joxjbnal. Numerous apjilica- 
tions have reached the Ministry for permission to use the* 
experimental national mark. These have been noted pen,(:li;rig 
further developments. 

Orantstin-Aid. — A grant not exceeding £700 for the first 
year was sanctioned to assist the English Cheddar Cheese- 
makers’ Federation in launching a scheme for the standardi/.a- 
tioii and marking of farmhoitse cheddar cheese ; details of this 
scheme were given in this JotiBNAufor October, 1927 (p. 595). 
It is, satisfactory to record that both the Chesliire and the 
Cheddar'' Federations are making satisfactory progress. 
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Farmers are joining the Federations in considerable numbers ; 
the trade-marked cheese is gradually establishing its market 
and commands a higher price than the best ungraded products. 

A considerable amount of preliminary work on the experi- 
mental trial of pig recording mentioned in this Jotonal for 
October, 1927 (p. 595), has been done during the summer by 
the School of Agriculture, Cambridge ; the scheme commenced 
officially on October 1. 

The Pershore Co-operative Fruit Market’s scheme for 
marketing graded produce (see this Joubnal for October, 1927, 
p. 595) has commenced, and reports indicate satisfactory 
progress. 

The Cottenham Growers, Limited, have decided not to open 
their apple grading and packing station this year on account of 
the poor crop. The grant of £100, mentioned in this Jotjekal 
for July, 1927 (p. 292), will not therefore be made tliis year, 
but the Society has been informed that the offer will be renewed 
next year on the same conditions. 

5{C jjs SjC JsfC 

Ik previous years it has always been interesting to note 
the difference in prices obtained at the Imperial Fruit 
Show for apples in non-returnable boxes 
Auction Prices and for the same quality fruit in 
for Apples in returnable wickers, 
returnable and non- The auction at the recent Im|)erial 
retnriiable packages Fruit Show held at Manchester again 
demonstrates the buyer’s readiness to 
pay more for high quality apples in non-returnables. Below are 
a few of the prices obtained for apples in (non-returnable) boxes 
and (returnable) wicker sieves. 



Boxes 



Bushe 

Sieves : 


Bramley Seedling 

Bramley 

Seedling 


£ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

(«)• • 

. . 0 

11 

6 


7 

0 

(6).. 

. . 0 

13 

3 


10 

3 

(c).. 

. . 1 

1 

0 

(Iwt prize) 

0 

0 


. . 0 

10 

0 


16 

0 (1st prize) 

(6). . 

. . 0 

15 

0 


f) 

0 

(/)■• 

. . 0 

15 

() 


8 

0 

(ff)- ■ 

. . 1 

1 

0 

{ Lst j)riZ(9 

7 

0 

{Jl).. 

. . 0 

10 

9 


VI 

3 (1st prize 

(i).. 

. . 0 

13 

0 


8 

0 ■ ' 

U)-- 

. . 0 

11 

9 


9 

3 

{k).. 

. . 0 

13 

0 


8 

6 

(Z).. 

. . 0 

12 

6 


7 

0 

Average per box, 

14 

1 

Average per bushel, 8 

9 


la addition, the buyer is charged 2s. for the returnable sieve. 
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The boxes and bushels contained apples of identical quality, 
size and net weights, and in most cases were from the same 
grower and from the same trees. 

Prices for “ Newton Wonder ” apples show exactly tluj sauio 
comparison as the above. 

The old controversy as to the advisability of packing English 
cooldng apples m the standard box should surely now bo at an 
end, seeing that the comparison of prices for boxes and bushels 
has been on a similar level at the Manchester, Holland Park 
and Birmingham Shows. 

sjc »!: 

The distribution of awards to the winners of tlie Inter- 
Comity Clean Milk Competition for England and Wales, 1926-27, 
held under the auspices of the British 
Inter^Coirnty Clean Daiiy Farmers’ Association, took place at 

Milk CompetitioBj the Dairy Show on Wednesday, October 19, 
1926-27 1927. The prizes were presented by the 

Et. Hon. Walter Guinness, Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. It will be remembered that this 
Competition was instituted by the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association with the object of encouraging improved methods 
of milk production.*^ Eighteen counties entered the com- 
petition, of which 11 finally competed, and over 400 dairy 
herds were included ; with one exception, these counties also 
held clean milk demonstrations and/or milkers’ competitions. , 

Mr. Whitley (British Dairy Farmers’ Association) in opening 
the proceedings commented on the great strides which were 
being made in the production of cleaner mill?:, largely due to the 
educational facilities offered by Local Education Authorities 
under the guidance of the Ministry. He observed that the 
winning county, Cornwall, had obtained nearly full marks in 
regard to the absence of bacterial contamination of the milk 
examined, and the high standard they had maintained through- 
out the competition made them very deserving winners. 

The Minister, in presenting the prizes, congratulated the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association on their enterprise i,ii 
having instituted this Inter-County Competition, and the 
committees of the Local Education Authorities on the work 
which had been carried out. He complimented Miss Nicholas 
(Comity Dairying Instructress for Cornwall) on the very high 
standard achieved by her county, which was largely due to her 
efforts . Commenting generally on clean milk production, the 

* A Note on tlie Competition appeared in this JouBHAn for Jaimarv, 
1927, p, 881. 
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Minister said that, if people are to be encouraged to consume 
more whole milk, they must be convinced that the supply is 
clean ; many of the public have already learned that clean 
fresh milk has very satisfactory keeping qualities, and in 
certain poorer districts to-day people with very little money to 
spare are prepared to pay for '' graded milk because of its 
keeping properties. The Minister went on to indicate the 
activities of his Department in the way of providing education 
and advice for milk producers, and said that last year over 
one thousand herds were entered in clean milk competitions 
held ill thirty-eight county council areas. Nearly 30,000 cows 
were included in these competitions, and, of the milk examined, 
two-thirds reached the bacteriological standards required for 

graded ” milk. 

Awards were made as follows : — 

Wiiming County (Cornwall) : The Stapleton C/up and B.D.F.A. 
Gold Medal. 

Second Comity (Essex) : B.D.F.A. Silver Medal. 

Third County (Berkshire) : B.D.F.A. Bronze Medal. 

Leading Competitor in Cornwall Clean Milk Competition : 
(Mr. W. L. Pearce) £50. 

Second Competitor in Cornwall Clean Milk Competition : 
(Mr. H. F. Pearce) £25. 

Third Competitor in Cornwall Clean Milk Competition : 
(Mr. J. Downing) £10. 

Head Cowmen of the above three competitors (Mr. W. A. Lee, 
Mr. H. M. Clayton, and Mr. E. Downing) ; £10, £8, and £6 
respectively. 

The Stapleton Cup will be held by Mr. W, L. Pearce for one 
year and the gold medal becomes Ms property ; the silver 
medal becomes the property of the leading competitor in the 
Essex Clean MiM Competition, and the bronze the property of 
the leading competitor in the Berkshire Competition. 

The system of marking may be indicated best by the following 
statement of marks awarded to the leading comities : — 


County Clean Milk Competitions— 

Corfi’ 

Essex 

Berk- 

For each herd in excess of 50 . . 

2 points 

wall 

22 

shire 

For each herd competing for 




first time 

5 points 

55 

215 

35 

In a competition embracing not 
less than 20 herds, for each 

1 per cent, of herds gaining 
not less than 75 per cent, of 





possible marks for inspection 

5 points 

477 

270 

409 

Ditto for Bacteriological Count 

5 points 

50(f 

S03 

409 

Ditto for absence oi B, Coli . . 

5 points 

454 

295 

386 

Ditto for Keeping Quality 

5 points 

477 

352 

68 

Ditto for Fat . . 

1 point 

100 

90 

95 

Ditto for absence of Sediment 

1 point 

95 

85 

100 
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Cltiian Milk D.tqmonstk.ation8- 


Com- 

waU 

Essex 

Berk^ 

shire 

Oil tlie reiatioiisliip of the total 
niiinbei; of attendances of 
hona fide fanners at clean 
milk demonstration to the 
total number of dairy 
farmers in. the administrative 
area. 

For each 1 per cent. . . 

10 points 

74 

47S 

1 34 

Milkers’ Comp.e-titions- ~ 

For each cora]ietition iield in 
accordance w i t h t h e 
Ministry’s scheme . . 

20 2)oints 

240 

20 

SO 

For each competitor gaining 
not less than 75 per cent, 
possible marks 

5 jioints 

1,180 

45 

135 

Licensed Producers — 

For each licensed producer of 
certified milk 

5 points 

' 5 

20 

30 

For each licensed producer of 
Grade “ A ” (T.T.) milk . , 

5 2)oints 


55 

135 . 

For each licensed producer of 
Grade ‘‘A” milk .. 

3 j ioints 

45 

.102 


For each producer taking out 
a licence for Graded milk for 
the first time, during the 
year of competition 

5 ]3oints 

25 I 

55 

10 

Total numbei* of points 


3,727 

2,402 

2,02() 


The Inter-County Competition for the year 1927-28 iw now 
in progress, and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 28 RuskcU 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF AGRICULTURE: 

A NOTE ON THE BRITISH MUSEUM EXHIBITION 

H. G. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc., 

Ministry of Agrictilhire and Fisheries, 

On the occasion of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Conference the British Museum arranged an exhibition, chiefly 
of printed books and manuscripts, illustrating the history of 
agriculture. This exliibition will remain on view until the 
New Year. The purpose of this article is to direct the attention 
of those who are interested in the history of agriculture, but 
who have not already seen the British Museum exhibits, to a 
collection which they are not likely to be able to view as a 
whole on any later occasion. 

Ancient Egypt. — The range of exhibits actually covers 
about 5,000 years ; but the extreme Hniit is represented by a 
single object, an archaic siclde of wood fitted with flint blades 
from the Eajuim. This implement (Pig. 1a) obviously belongs 
to a world different from our own, a world without metal. 
A bronze sioMe (of about 1000 b.o.) shown next to it (Fig. Ic), 
belongs to an age preceding our own, but in form it is the 
counterpart of implements in use to-day. The implements of 
tillage ill Ancient Egypt were apparently evolved along lines 
rather different from those which determined the development 
of the plough in Western Europe. The primitive hoe-like 
implement, of which a specimen is shown (Fig, 1b), was 
developed into the plough, by a simple enlargement of its 
parts and the extension of the handle into a beam. The plough 
is shown in a vignette (Fig. 2) from the Funerary Papyrus 
of a royal scribe, Ani (fifteentli century b.c.), which also 
shows the harvesting of corn with the siclde and threshing 
by the treading of oxen on a circular threshing floor. 

Fruit-culture played an important part in Egyptian agri- 
culture. A vignette (Fig. 3) from the Funerary Papyrus 
of a military scribe, Nakht, shows the cultivation of the date, 
the fig and the grape. These are grown in a garden surrounding 
a tank. , In such gardens, the soil of which was almost pure 
sand, pits were dug and filled with Nile-mud : Nile-mud 
provided also the material for rimming thgse pits with a low 
bank, which enabled them to be flooded from time to time. 

The work of cultivation was performed by the fellaheen. 
Then lot is illustrated by a papyrus containing part of tiie 
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teacMng of Diiauf and by several “ Shanabti ’’ figures’^ (Fig. 4). 
Dnauf, some 2,000 years or more b.g., wrote a book of advice 
for Ms son Pepi, in which he extolled the virtues of learning and 
the superiority of the scribe’s profession. He describes the 
endless toil of the peasant, which is followed by the inter- 
minable settling of accounts with the steward.^ We are 
reminded of the picture of the . ploughman in the Colloquies 
of jffilfric— also a work of instruction — ^in tlie eleventh century 
of our era. “ Mighty hard work is it,” says the English plough- 
mail, for I am not free.” • He had to contend with bitter 
cold and frozen fields, the Egyptian fellah with burning sun and 
parched sand : their lot in tMs wurld was one. 

Greek Agriciiltiiire * — We know only the broad lines of 
primitive Egyptian agriculture. Before the end of the fourth 
century before Christ, Greek influence became strong in 
consequence of the Macedonian conquest, and Egypt entered 
fully into the common Mediterranean civilization which we 
call classical. Greek thought and Greek science dominated 
classical civilization ; and it survived for many centuries 
until, firstly, the barbarian invasions and, secondly, the 
■Mohammedam conquests reduced it to the ruin which Europe 
had slowly and painfully to reconstruct. Of Greek agriculture 
and of agricultural administration under the Ptolemies and the 
Romans many witnesses remain in the documents written 
upon papyrus and preserved in ruins, rubbish heaps, and 
cemeteries in the dry soil of Egypt. 

When we try to reconstruct that past life, as papyri such as 
those in the present exhibition enable us to do, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the modern air it w^ears. Irrigation has, 
of course, always been essential to Egyptian agriculture, and 
it is but to be expected that there should be many references to 
the ways and means of getting Nile water on to the arid land. 
For the work of constructing and repairing dylms |)erB{.)aal 
labour appears to have been demanded, just aKS personal 
labour was demanded in media3val England for the maintenance 
of ^ dykes constructed for draining fens : but, by the third 
century a.d., money payments were beginning to be sub- 
stituted, just as a rate or cess was substituted for personal 

^ These, representing fellaheen, were buried with the dead, their 
purpose being to perform tasks demanded of the dead men in d/lie 
nether world. They hold in their hands agricultural implements : one 
here shown has a basket slnng over his left shoulder. 

® Guide to Bxhihition Illustrating the History of Agrioidture, ji. 8. 




Fiq. 1,— Primitive Agricultural Implements £rom :Egypt i (a) Sickle^ before 3000 b.c. ; (b) Hoe or 
Implement, c* 1500 n.c. ; \c) Hronze Sickle, c. 1000 b.c. 








Part of Vignette from Funerary PapyruB^ XlVtli centm-j^' b.c., sliowing fimit-cultivatio] 





Fig. 4. — tShanabti figures liolding agricultural impleraents. 
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services in England. An interesting letter^ of tlie year 278 
requires tlie overseers to compel everyone to perform Ms 
proper work by personal service ... so that the dykes are 
raised to the ordained height and breadth and the breaches 
are filled up, in order that they may be able to withstand the 
flood of the most sacred Nile auspiciously approaching, and 
that the canals are cleansed up to the so-called standards and 
the usual width, in order that they may easily contain the 
coming influx of water for the irrigation of the fields, this being 
for the common weal, and that absolutely no money is 
exacted from any one in place of work.” 

Other parallels, but to a later England, are provided by 
leases from about the year a.b. 200. In one,^ allowance is 
made in the rent in the event of the failure of the annual 
inundation of the Nile : in two others'^' there are restrictive 
covenants— one prohibiting woad and coriander, and another 
safflower. Proposals for an annual tenancy of a fruit farm in 
A.D. 280^ provide for a rent in kind and also for payments 
to the tenant in money, wheat and wine for certain work to be 
carried out : this arrangement is similar to metayage wMch 
became not infrequent in Byzantine times. A lease providing 
for what is unmistakably metayage comes from the sixth 
century a.d.^ : by then the economic position, particxilaiiy of 
the peasant, had worsened in the Roman world, but it is well 
to remember that the system still prevails in some parts of the 
Mediterranean region. 

References to live-stock returns from the first and second 
century of our era^ remind us that Government regulation 
is no new thing : another reference to an agricultural expert — 
from the third century b.c.^ — ^ reminds us that scientific 
agriculture has its roots deep buried in the past. And then 
farm accounts, and documents concerning labour disputes^^ 
and destructive pests, remind us that to-day we are 
confronting the same problems as this vanished civilization. 

Parallels cannot, of course, be pushed too far. The careful 
evaluation of grain in terms of wheat, contained in two docu- 
ments of the tMrd century bears witness to a mode of thought 
wMch we hardly share : it suggests, too, the influence of a much 
greater uniformity in climatic conditions than we enjoy, although 
the mediaeval assize of bread shows that the same ideas may be 


® Guide ^ pp. 12, 13. 
« Guide^ p. 13. 

® Guide, p. 14*. 
Guide, p. 15. ■ 


* Guide, p. 11. 

^ Ghdde, p. 10- 
Guide, pp. 14, 15. 
Guide, pp. 10, 15, 


® Guide, pp. II, 12. 
® Guide, p. 15 
Guide, p. 14. 

3 B 
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evolved under ver^^ different economic and geographical 
conditions. The Egyptian ratio is of interest : wheat, barley 
and spelt were esteemed in the ratio of 5:3:2 ; dredge 
(a mixture of barley and wheat) is half as valuable as wheat 
(the ratio is actually 17 : 9) ; poppy-seed is twice as valuable, 
and sesame six times as valuable as wheat. 

Medieval Agrionltlire. — The state of mediaeval agriculture 
is illustrated by a number of miniatures, by manuscripts, and 
indeed by the early printed books on agriculture, for truth 
to tell agriculture was' still medieeval even in seventeenth 
century England. The last vestiges of villeiiage had then 
only just disappeared, and the day of modern invention had 
only just dawned. 

The implements employed in the Middle Ages were of the 
simplest, and the methods traditional. The oldest illustrations 
shown in the exhibition are the eleventh century drawings in 
two English manuscripts in the Cottonian collection. The 
miniatures in the fourteenth century Louterell Psalter, from 
which the illustrations here reproduced are taken (Fig. 5), 
are representative of the whole of the Middle Ages. There is 
evidence that in the tiiirteenth century a movement had 
started for the improvement of agriculture, and on a certain 
number of estates cultivation was probably brought to a point 
of efficiency as liigh as was possible with the existing tools, and 
in the existing social environment. It was a common-sense 
efficiency, but it was not a scientific efficiency. Such hand- 
books as that of Walter of Henley^'" do not go beyond the 
elements of management ; Ms stock of knowledge i,s that of a 
good craftsman ; his outlook is not that of a man of sckuice. 
Such science as the medijBval world liad was derived from the 
agricultural writers of Rome — ^Pailadius, Columella, Cato and 
Varro.^® Palladius was translated into English verse in the 
fifteenth century : but he had really little to tell the English 
farmer, who drew his instruction from the best practices in 
the world about him. For in that world there was a good deal 
of practical good sense, and the standard of cultivation was 
maintained. The idea that the later Middle Ages experienced a 
diininiitioii in fertility is a misconception based upon no 
evidence whatsoever. 

The narrowness of the farmer's resources is suggested by the 
inventory of dead stock in the hands of the bailiff of Kiiigstone 


Guide, p. 19. 


Guide ^ p. 10. 


Guide, pp, H), 21. 
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Manor (Hereford) in the early fourteenth centurj?'.^^ There 
are three carts and two ploughs, a fork, a spade, some mattocks, 
com sieves, a winnowing fan, and much miscellaneous equip- 
ment. This list is perhaps not fully representative : but even 
the best equipped manor would have very few implements not 
mentioned here. 

Local cii'ciimstances inevitably reacted upon the design of 
iiiiplemeiits. EitzHerbert, whose book upon Husbandry 
was the first agricultural treatise to be printed in England,^® 
mentions the different t3q>es of plough used in different districts, 
and attempts to give reasons for their differences in design. 
It is clear that the problem of draught had long attracted 
attention, as indeed it was bound to do : but the process of 
trial and error had not led to a great understanding of plough 
design. The few other implements at the farmer’s command 
seem not to have attracted even the little scientific curiosity 
that expended itself upon ploughs. Hand-tools, however, had 
been perfected by use, and mediiuvai drawings and early 
printed books^'^ represeTit even in small details the tools we find 
to our hand to-day. 

Inventioii and Inquiry, — ^The seventeenth century saw the 
beginning of mechanical invention and carried further the 
advocacy of manures. Edward Maxey’s New Instruction of 
Plotving and Setting of Come (1601) introduced the idea of 
drilling-^ : he was followed later in the century by John 
Worlidge, who designed (Eig. 8) a '' new instrument for 
sowing of corn.”^^ Jethro Tull made a further advance, 
although he is best known by his advocacy of horse-hoing.”^^“ 
The eighteenth century saw the introduction of superior 
ploughs and the first organized attempt to minimise the labour 
of okl-fasliioned ploughing.-^ In the meantime the range of 
crops had greatly extended, and by the time of Arthur Young, 
the art of husbandry as practised by the best farmers was 
widely removed from the practice of the Middle Ages, although 
many farmers were still to be found whose minds and ways 
belonged to the past. 

Guide f pp. 16, 17. 

Guide, p. 22- See also I iu Guide for a Flemish plough, c. 1500, 
and Fig. 7 for an Italian plough of the same period. The wood block 
illustrating EitzHerbert ’s Husbayidry (see Guide, Plate V) presumably 
represents one of the types of English plough in use at the same period. 

See Plates II and IV in Guide, and Fig- 6. 

Guide, p. 24- Guide, p. 26. Guide, p. 27. 

See! Journal ce Ministry of AoRicuiiTUBE, VoL XXVIII, 

pp. 1086#. 
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Before the end of Arthur Young’s life, all the books 
represented in this exhibition had been written and printed. 
The great development of mechanism and of scientific farming 
was yet to come : but the spirit of inquiry, which was the 
essential basis of all improvement, is manifest in the writings 
of the second half of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth. 

There are here presented specimens of the books of every 
considerable English agricultural writer, and indeed of some 
inconsiderable writers who yet have a place in the history of 
agriculture. The Guide which the British Museum has published 
is by no means a lifeless list of books. It is extremely well 
illustrated ; and he must indeed be learned in the history of 
agriculture and agricultural writers who can learn nothing from 
it. We are apt to treat a book as a book and nothing else, and 
forget that our business is with the writer of it. It is useful to 
be reminded that of Thomas Tusser it was said that none was 
better at the theory or worse at the practice of husbandry 
And are we not the better able to judge William Ellis’s Modern 
Husbandman when we know that he was the last to follow Ms 
own counsel : “Be yoiirseK the first man up in a morning 
for sounding at your door your harvest horn to call your men 
at four o’clock ” And again, do we not appreciate the better 
the real greatness of Arthur Yomig for his criticism of his own 
early Farmer^s Letters to the People of England as an 
example of “ ignorance follow and presumption ” 

Any student of the Mstory of agriculture will he wise not only 
to see the exMbition at the British Museum but to have the 
Guide under Ms hand after the exhibition is closed. The 
excellent list of documents and books, the valuable notes and 
worthy illustrations (none of them reproduced here), make the 
Gtdde a permanent possession ; it is a wonderful sMlling’s- 
worth. 


^ 


G‘uide, p. 23. 25 guide, p. 28. 2 ® guide, p. 29. 
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THE WORKING OF THE SEEDS ACT, 1920, 
IN THE SEASON 1926-27 

Seeds may be said to be the foundation on which the farm 
and garden crops of the country are based, and if, owing to 
wrong description or poor quality, that foundation is faulty, 
the whole structural work of a season, with its expense, its 
labour and its anxieties, is in jeopardy, A heavy responsibilitj^^, 
therefore, rests with the seller of farm and garden seeds. 
We are fortunate in this country in having a Seed Trade, 
the great majority of the members of which fully realize their 
responsibilities in this connexion and have established a 
reputation for fah and honest dealing. As in all trades, 
however, there are the few black sheep who, anxious for 
immediate profit, are careless of the results of selling poor 
quality seed. There are also those who, ignorant of the complex 
character of the article with which they are dealing, store, 
handle and sell seed much in the same way as they would 
deal in nails or similar inanimate and more or less 
indestructible material. It is in order to protect the farmer 
and gardener from the machinations or carelessness of the 
one class or the other that the Seeds Act, 1920, was brought 
into operation. 

Although the necessity of delivering a prescribed statutory 
statement in the case of every sale may be somewhat irksome 
to the reputable seedsman, the Act merely requires him to 
declare particulars about which, before the passing of the 
Act, he rarely failed to satisfy himself, even though he did 
not in every case set them out in the form of a detailed 
guarantee. The duty of bringing the irresponsible sellers 
of seeds into line with the more conscientious of their fellow- 
traders, even though it be supported by the penalties imposed 
on the wrongdoers by legislation, is a slow and arduous task. 
It is, however, confidently believed that much has already 
been done in this direction, and that the operations of the 
Seeds Act have resulted in a general improvement in the 
quality of the seeds marketed in this country. Odd as it 
may appear, the most difficult people to bring into conformity 
with the requirements of the Act are those to whom it offers 
the greatest advantage and protection. 

Farmer to Farmer Sales. — The farmer to farmer sale still 
remains the most difficult problem of those responsible for the 
administration of the Act. That quantities of seed are sold 
each year in this way, and that probably a large proportion 
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of these transactions do not comply with the requirements of 
the Seeds Act, are, unfortunately, facts that iiiiist be ackriow” 
ledged. The Ministry is, however, doing everything th,at is 
possible with the resources at its command to bring home to 
the selling farmer his responsibilities under the Act, as well 
as to the purchasing farmer the advantages he derives from 
getting properly tested seed. Paragraphs are inserted in the 
Press and in the agricultural journals ; leaflets and circular 
letters are issued to farmers direct from the Ministry or from 
its local Inspectors or through the good offices of the National 
Farmers’ Union ; lectures are delivered to farmer audiences ; 
immediate contact, either by letter or personal interview, is 
made with every farmer who advertises in the local news- 
paper that he has seeds for sale ; exhibits illustrative of the 
requirements of the Act and the advantages of buying good 
seed are staged at more than 100 agricultural shows each 
season, etc. As a result of these steps, the position is 
undoubtedly showing signs of improvement, but it is realized 
that, without a considerable increase in staff — which the 
Ministry does not consider justified by the circumstances, 
even if the resources of the country permitted — it will always 
be a difficult matter adequately to control farmer to farmer 
sales. 

Farmers’ Samples. — Special steps have been taken during 
the past season to encourage farmers to make greater use of 
the facilities offered at the Official Seed Testing Station, 
particularly for tests of seed which they are proposing to sow 
themselves. These tests, for which only a nominal foe of (kl. 
per sample is charged, are not valid for use as a declaration 
imder the Seeds Act in the case of a sale, but they are as full 
and complete as those carried out, at higher fees, for the use 
of the seller of seeds. There is a slow but steady increase 
ill the number of these sixpenny tests, but, even so, the total 
is far from satisfactory. During the 1923-24 season, for instance, 
only one '' farmer’s sample ” was received at the Station for 
every 20 samples received from seedsmen and others requiring 
a report for sale purposes. During the past season this pro- 
portion has improved to the extent of one farmer’s sample ” 
for every 13 sale samples. It is noteworthy, too, how the 
number of farmers using the Station varies with the district. 
For instance, in 1926-27, 37 per cent, of the farmers using the 
Station for information tests resided in Anglesey, Devon, 
Hereford, and Kent, whilst from some counties no samples 
at all were received. The co-operation of a number of Coioity 
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Agricultural Organizers is being secured in a scheme under 
which the Organizer acts as a collector of farmers’ samples 
ill his county. The samples are sent by the Organizers to the 
Station and the reports on tlie tests are returned to the 
Organizer for distribution and for the collection of the fees, 
the latter being forwarded to the Station in a lump sum at 
the end of the season. It is hoped in this way to overcome the 
apparent disclination of many farmers to send samples direct 
to the Station. 

¥isits to Seedsmen, — During the season 1926-27, some 
8,000 visits were paid to seedsmen’s premises by inspectors of 
the Ministry : practically the same number as that of the 
previous season. Of these visits, 1,500 were to establishments 
mainly of the type where seeds are sold only as a side-line — 
generally of a seasonal character — to the normal business, 
and which had not been called on previously. It was found 
that in the main the regulations were being caiTied out in a 
satisfactory manner, and it seems clear that tho requirements 
of the Act are now a settled and recognized part of the 
seedsmen’s business. 

Control SgimpliBg.-— -1,845 samples of seed were taken on 
seedsmen’s premises during the season for check testing at 
the Official Seed Testing Station — an increase of some 350 
over the number of samples drawn for this purpose in 1925-26. 
These samples included 281 of clovers, 170 of grasses, 31 of 
field seeds, 177 of roots, 612 of vegetables, 96 of cereals, and 
478 of packeted seed. In the case of 64 of these samples, 
apart from packeted seed, the check test showed that the seller’s 
declaration was seriously incorrect in a material particular. 
These included 4 samples of grasses, 21 of clovers, 1 of field 
seeds, 2 of roots, 29 of garden, and 7 of cereals. In 14 cases 
the germination was shown to be incorrect to the extent of 
from 10 to 15 per cent., in 7 cases from 15 to 20 per cent,, 
and ill IS cases the discrepancies amounted to over 20 per 
cent. In 4 cases the purity was from 3 to 5 per cent, out, and 
in 4 others from 5 to 10 per cent. In the other cases the 
principal sources of error were the omission to declare the 
presence of injurious weed seeds or dodder. Taken as a per- 
centage of the total number of control samples drawn, the 
discrepancy cases represent 4*7 per cent., as compared with 
6*6 per cent, in 1925-26, 7*7 per cent, in 1924-25, and 11*5 
per cent, in 1922-23. This steady decline in the number of 
discrepancy cases provides most satisfactory evidence of the 
improvement in the accuracy of the sellers’ declarations. 
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Packet Seed* — In the case of packeted seed, the standard of 
accuracy dining 1926-27 showed a slight falling off as compared 
with that of the previous season. Of the 478 samples taken, 
94*8 per cent, were shown by the check tests to be at or above 
the inininmm percentages of germination and purity laid 
down by the Regulations, as compared with 95*5 per cent, 
ill 1925-26. Even so there was a satisfactory improvement 
over earlier seasons, the corresponding percentage in 1924-25 
being 94, and in 1923-24, 90*6. Of the samples taken in 1926-27, 
2*5 per cent, were below the minimum percentages of germina- 
tion and purity but above two-thirds of those figures, and 
2*7 per cent, were below two-thirds of the minimum. In 
this connexion, and regard being had to the difficulties which 
arise each season through the rapid loss of vitality in packet 
seeds, more especially in the case of onions and brassicas, 
a special series of investigational tests was carried out at the 
Official Seed Testing Station during the season. 

Control samples of four bulks of vegetable seeds were kept 
under normal storage conditions at the Station, and portions 
were tested at intervals of a month. A wholesale seed house 
kindly undertook to distribute packets from the same bulks 
to six of its agents. The packets distributed were placed under 
exactly the same conditions as those under which such seed 
would normally be kept for sale by the retailer in question. 
Sample packets were drawn from each retailer at monthly 
intervals and sent to the Official Station where they were 
tested simultaneously and under identical conditions. While 
no very definite conclusions can be drawn from the results 
of the tests so far made, there are indications that a con- 
tinuance of investigations along these lines will produce 
useful information. It is already seen that onion seed of 
comparatively low germination, that is, just above the 
minimum of 60 per cent, laid down in the Seeds Regulations, 
may lose vitality very rapidly when put up in packets. It is 
also clear that the conditions of storage have a considerable 
bearing on the loss of germination in the case of such seed. 
Further experimental work in this connexion is being 
continued. 

Licensed Private Seed Testing Stations. — In a few cases the 
terms of the licences issued by the Ministry to private stations 
to test seed for the purposes of the Seeds Act have been 
altered during the season by extending or restricting the 
number of kinds of seed that may be tested under the licence. 
Four licences have been surrendered and four new ones issued, 
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tlie total number of licensed stations remaining unchanged. 
Some 1,300 special samples were drawn at these stations 
during the season for check testing at the Official Seed Testing 
Station. These included 286 samples of cereals, 99 of grasses, 
327 of clovers, 303 of field and root seeds, and 290 of vegetable 
seeds. Wherever any marked discrepancy was shown between 
the result obtained at the private station and that of the 
Official Station, the matter was fully investigated to ascertain 
the reason for the variation. The bulk of the discrepancy 
cases were in respect of samples of mangolds and beets, the 
Official Station obtaining appreciably higher germination 
results than the private station in 33 of the 117 samples taken. 
It is suggested that the reason for this is that the Official 
Station is better equipped for this class of testing than the 
average private station. There were also a number of cases 
in which the Official Station obtained higher germination 
figures for samples of peas and beans. Variations beyond 
the prescribed limits occurred with some of the brassica 
samples, due largely to the poorness of the seed, which made 
the testing more difficult than usual. It is satisfactory to note 
that the clover and grass samples gave exceptionally uniform 
results. In addition to the above check samples, the usual 
series of Eeferee samples were issued to the private 
stations during the season. These included uniform samples 
of cocksfoot, red clover, trefoil, mangold, swede, and tares. 
The results of the tests on these samples, as compared with 
similar tests carried out at the Official Station, were more 
uniform than in any previous year. The results of all these 
cheek tests indicate that, on the whole, the standard of work 
at the private stations is now much higher than when they 
were originally established. 

Training and Examination of Seed Analysts. — The sixth 
course of training for Seed Analysts was held at the Official 
Seed Testing Station, Cambridge, from June 28 to July 26, 
1927. Twelve analysts attended the course, and all exhibited 
considerable keenness in the work. At the end of the course 
fourteen candidates sat for an examination, eleven being 
awarded a pass certificate. 

Seed Analysts^ Conference. — On July 29, the Fifth Annual 
Conference of Seed Analysts was held at the National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany, and was attended by a large number of 
seed analysts and others. The Chief Officer of the Official 
Seed Testing Station reviewed the results obtained at thC' 
private liocii.sod stations on the series of referee samples 
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wliicli liad been issued during the 1027 season. Professor 
Mercer, of the North Ireland Official Seed Testing Station, 
coiitiibiitecl a paper on the atmospheric conditions affecting 
purity tests ; Mr. M. A. S. Sutton one dealing with the'' rate 
of imbibition of Trifoliwin inoarnattim ; Mr. F. H. Cl, Neale, 
of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, dealt with the germination of 
lettuce ; Mr. R. Finlayson and Mr. C. C. Brett, both of the 
Official Seed Testing Station, also contributed notes on some 
seed aiiatysts’ problems and on loss of vitality in certain 
agricultural seeds, respectively. During the afternooii the 
British Association of Commercial Seed Analysts held its 
annual meeting. 

Seed Analysts^ Bulletin.^’ — Four issues of this Bulletin, 
containing various items of general interest to seed analysts, 
such as notes on new methods of testing, results of special 
investigations, work at the Official Stations, the administra- 
tion of the Seeds Act, foreign seed regulations, etc., were 
made during the period under review. 

International Seed Testing Congress. — The Fifth Inter- 
national Seed Testing Congress, which it was intended to hold 
in Maj^, 1927, and which was of necessity postponed, will, 
now be held, together with the general assembly of the Inter- 
national Seed Testing Association, at the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, from May 16 to 11), 1928. 
The representatives of tliis country at the Congress will be the 
Chief Officers of the English, Scottish, and North Irish official 
seed testing stations. 

Seed Wheat Survey.— In order to obtain reliable information 
as to the quality of the seed Avheat sown in the Blastern 
Counties, a series of special samples was drawn from the 
drill ” on farms in that area during November, 1926. Owing 
to various circumstances, it was not found possible to secure 
as many samples as was hoped, nevertheless the inquiry 
brought out some interesting particulars. For instance, the 
first four varieties in order of popularity appeared to be 
(1) Yeoman and Yeoman II together (34 samples) ; (2) Square- 
head Master (20 samples) ; (3) Little Joss (15 samples) ; (4) 
White Victor (11 samples). As regards the extent to which 
home-saved seed is used, the proportions worked out as 
follows : — 

(а) Purchased from merchant or seedsman . . 48 samp],es. 

(б) Home-saved seed , . . . . . . . 55 ,, 

(c) Purchased from neighbouring farmer . . 14 ,, 
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The- prevalence of Bunt is indicated by the fact that only 
21 out of 129 samples were found to be entirely free. Of 
the remainder^ Bunt was present and visible to the naked eye 
ill 6 samples, and in 102 samples it was found to be present 
on microscopical examination. Information as to 'the treat- 
ment for Bunt was also collected. As regards analytical 
purity, the bulk of the samples tested over 97 per cent. Of 
the 25 samples in wliich the purity was below 97 per cent., 
only 3 were below 95 per cent., the actual percentage of these 
being 94-6 per cent., 93*6 per cent., and 87*6 per cent. Out 
of 129 samples 104 gave a germination of over 95 per cent. ; 
14 were between 91 and 95 per cent. ; 4 between 86 and 90 per 
cent. ; and 7 were under 85 per cent., the lowest being 67 per 
cent. Arrangements were made for a further and more com- 
prehensive series of samples to be taken from the drill 
this autumn. It is hoped that an examination of these will 
permit of more definite conclusions being drawn. 

Sugar Beet Seed. — Special attention has been paid to sugar 
beet seed during the season. All the beet-sugar factories 
have been visited for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
fact that when selling seed to farmer growers it is necessary 
to comply with the requirements of the Seeds Act in having 
had a test made in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
and delivering to the purchaser a statement in writing con- 
taining the prescribed particulars. These particulars include, 
inter alia^ (I) a statement as to the percentage purity if below 
97 per cent., and (2) the percentage of germination, provided 
that if this is not less than the prescribed minimum 
of 60 per cent, (clusters) a statement to that effect, which 
must include the authorized minimum percentage, is sufficient. 
Some 55 control samples of seed were taken at the various 
factories, and the check tests carried out on these samples 
at the Official Seed Testing Station showed that in no case 
was the percentage purity or germination less than the 
minimum prescribed in the Regulations. 

Testing Seeds for Export to the Colonies. — In order to 
encourage the trade in home-grown agricultural and horti- 
cultural seeds exported from this country to overseas parts 
of the Empire, the Ministry has arranged, with the assistance 
of a grant from the Empire Marketing Board, that, in cases 
where the colonial import regulations require that consign- 
ments of seeds shipped from this country shall be accompanied 
by a certificate of test carried out at a British Official Seed 
Testing Station, such tests may be made for a limited period 
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at the Caiiiliridge Official Station free of charge. Samples, 
wMch slioiiM be of the normal quantities sent for testing, 
must be accompanied by a statement to the effect that the 
bulks from which the samples are drawn a-re intended solely 
for export to a named colony, and that the sender guarantees 
that the certificate issued by the Official Seed Testing Station 
in respect of these samples will be used for no other purpose 
than in connexion with the export of the bulks from which 
they are drawui to the country specified. Owing to this scheme 
being put into operation so late in the export season, it 'was 
only used to the extent of 453 samples. The scheme is, 
however, to be continued during the 1927-28 season, when it 
is anticipated that it will be utilized more freely. 

Staining of Imported Seeds. — In the issues of this Jotjbxal 
for August, 1926, and March, 1927, reference was made to the 
Regulations which are in operation in the United States 
requiring that all alfalfa and red clover seed or any mixture 
containing 10 per cent, or more of these seeds imported into 
the States shall be stained with distinctive colours according 
to the countries or regions from which they come. Similar 
import regulations became effective in Canada in October, 
1926, more recently in France and, it is understood, are also 
contemplated by Germany, Sweden, and Ozecho-Slovakia. A 
question was put to the Minister of Agriculture in the House 
of Commons in March, 1927, as to whether Ms attention had 
been drawn to the regulations operating in the United States 
and Canada requiring imported seeds to be stained distinctive 
colours, thus signifying their adai)tability or otherwise for 
agricultural purposes, and whether he was prepared to intro- 
duce safeguards on similar lines for agriculturists using foreign 
seeds imported into this country. 

The Minister’s reply was as follows 

“I am aware of the Regulations to which my Hon. Friend 
refers, requiring the staining of certain kinds of seeds wlien 
imported into the United States of America and Canada, but I 
have received no representations as to the desirability of dealing 
with seeds imported into this country in a similar mamior. At 
the same time the requirements of the Regulations mad© under 
the Seeds Act, of 1920, whereby a statement as to the country of 
origin must be made in the case of a sale of any of the principal 
kinds of grass and clover seed, should, in my view, afford a 
sufficient safeguard for agriculturists against the use of seeds 
coming from countries where the conditions make them un- 
adaptable for use in this country.” 

Prosocutions. — The following are brief particulars of the 
cases in wMch the Ministry has instituted legal proceedings 
under the Act during the past season 
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(1) An Exeter firm of seedsmen and agricultural merchants 
was charged with making a false statement as to the percentage 
of germination of a consignment of Meadow Fescue seed. The 
case was heard on August 7, 1926, when the defence was put forward 
that the bag from which the control sample had been taken 
consisted of old seed which was sent out owing to the error of an 
employee. The Bench accepted this explanation, but decided 
that, as the firm must take the responsibility for the acts of their 
employees, they would infiict a fine of £2 with £2 2s. Od. costs. 

(2) Proceedings were taken on October 15, 1926, under the 
Seeds Act and the Wax't Disease of Potatoes Order, against a 
dealer of Bromyard, for making statements which were false in a 
material particular. The defendant had sold a quantity of seed 
potatoes as being grown in Scotland whereas it was proved that 
they came from Cambridgeshire. He had also quoted a false 
certificate number in connexion with the consignment. H© 
contended that these potatoes were sent by mistake, his man 
loading them out of a truck at the station instead of out of his 3 mrd. 
The Bench imposed a fine of £3 for the offence under the Wart 
Disease Order and £2 under the Seeds Act, and ordered payment 
of special costs amounting to £14 11s. Od. 

(3) A case was taken at Bridgnorth on October 25, 1926, in 
which a seed potato merchant was charged with having sold 
a quantity of seed potatoes of mixed varieties with a statement 
indicating that the variety was true within the meaning of the 
Seeds Regulations, 1922. The defendant acknowdedged that he 
had bought this seed as being mixed, but took the risk of re- 
selling them as pure. He was fined the maximum penalty of 
£5 and £3 3s. Od. costs. 

(4) A Berkshire firm of seed merchants was prosecuted on 
December 20, 1926, for having furnished a declaration with a 
consignment of Trifolium seed which was not based on the result 
of a test made in accordance with the provisions of the Act. The 
defendants pleaded guilty, and the Bench imposed a fine of £2, 
stating that they thought the ofience was more than a technical 
one. 

(5) On December 23, 1926, a case was heard at Bourne, Lines, 
against a local firm of potato growers and farmers for selling as 
“ Evergood ” two lots of seed potatoes, the crops from which were 
found to contain about 20 per cent, of rogues. After a prolonged 
hearing the cases were eventually dismissed on technical grounds. 

(6) Proceedings were taken at Epworth on March 3, 1927, against 
a local seed potato merchant for making a false statement as to the 
variety of a quantity of seed potatoes. He purchased them from 
the grower with the description “ Class 2 mixed ” and sold them 
with a written description which indicated that they were pure. 
The resulting crop was found by the Ministry to include 14 per 
cent of rogues. Defendant pleaded guilty, and was fined £1 and 
£2 10s. Od. costs. 

(7) A local firm of corn factors was prosecuted at Evesham on 
March 8, 1927, for making a false statement as to the variety 
of a quantity of seed potatoes. The defendants were in this 
case represented by well-known counsel, and the hearing lasted 
nearly six hours. The Bench were satisfied that a technical 
offence had been committed but, owing to extenuating 
circximstances, dismissed the charge on payment of costs. 

(8) Proceedings were taken at Portsmouth on May 12, 1927, 
against a firm of seed packeters in respect of two charges of 
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making false statements as to the germination of onion seeds. 
Convictions were obtained in both cases, and a tine of £3 was 
imposed for each offence, the money to be paid within two 
months,, or in default 21 days’ imprisonment foi* ea-cli offence, to 
I'liii concurrently. Tins firm was pre\"iousi\^ convicted foi* a 
similar offence in June, 1923. 

(9) A florist and nurseryman of Newport, M.omnouth, Avas 
fined £1 and £1 Is. Od. costs on July 18, 1927, for making a false 
statement as to the percentage of germination of some onion seed. 

(10) At Caerphilly, on July 19, 1927, a local firm of general 
merchants wms fined £1 and £1 Is. Od. costs for wrongly stating the 
percentage germination and purity of some parsnip seed . 

(11) On July 20, 1927, a firm of florists and seedsmen at Ponty- 
pridd was charged with failing to deliver the required particiilms 
in the case of a sale of garden seeds in packets, and was fined 
15s,, tlie Bench warning defendants that the Act .must be obey(Mi 
in future. 

In addition to the above a number of cases were taken 
ill Scotland for offences against the Seeds Act in connexion 
with consignments of seed potatoes supplied to English 
customers. 

Amendments of Seeds Regulations^ — No ameiidin.ents have 
heen made in the Seeds Regulations, 1922,” so that, unless 
some unforeseen circumstance should arise, the Regulations 
will be the same during the season 1927-28 as those which 
were in operation last season. 

Note. — Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920 (price 3d. net) ; the Seeds 
(Amendment) Act, 1925 (price Id. net) ; and the Seeds Regulations, 
1922 (price 3d. net), may be obtained through any bookseller or (.llrecl- 
froin His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingswa\\ 
London, W.C. 2. 

‘ 4 : 4 : 5{: :ii 

THE CORRECT TIME FOR APPLICATION 
OF SPRAY FLUIDS 

H. R. Briton-Jonbs, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.I.G., A.R.0.Sc., jukI 
A. H. Lees, M.A., 

Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station, Long Ashton. 

In attempting to control the pests and diseases of fruit trees 
it has become necessary, as the result of continual research 
work, to define more and more closely the time of application. 

At one time it was considered sufficiently accurate to give 
such advice as “ spray in spring ” or “ give a winter treatment.” 
Modern work, however, has more and more emphasized the 
necessity of application at a particular stage of development 
of the plant. Unfortunately these stages cannot be related 
sufficiently accurately to the calendar, since one winter 
differs from another. 
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Attempts have been made to get over this difficulty by using 
such phrases as '' during the dormant season/’ '' in the semi- 
dormant stage/’ when the buds show green/’ and so on. 
This, though certainly an improvement on calendar dates, 
nevertheless leaves too much to the imagination. In the opinion 
of the writers, the only satisfactory method lay in the pre- 
paration of series of photographs showing various types of 
fruit trees in the required condition. It- is with this idea in 
mind that the photographs illustrating this paper have been 
prepared. 

It has been found necessary to give certain names to the 
stages illustrated, but the writers do not wish to maintain that 
these are the best possible. The stages may be roughly defined 
as follows : — 

Dormant : No sign of bud burst to be seen. 

Swelling : The buds show the first sign of movement. 
The bud scales have separated but no green is 
showing. 

Bursting : The bud has distinctly opened somewhat, 
and is showing green leaf or flower rudiments. 

Burst : A stage in advance of bursting. 

Green Flower : A stage in apples and pears where the 
trusses are showing hut no petal colour is evident. 

Pre-fiowering or Pink : Stages immediately before 
opening of the flower. Pink stage applies to 
apples only. 

No claim for completeness is advanced, but the attempt has 
been made to include, for the common fruits, those stages which 
are most difficult to define. It is, of course, quite possible that 
the future may prove that other fruits and other stages should 
be included. In the meantime, the writers would emphasize the 
desired goal to be attained, namely, that of a clear definition, 
and acceptance among plant pathologists, of certain stages as 
most suitable for applying given spray remedies. 

The writers are greatly indebted to Messrs. J. C. F. Fiyer, 
R. G. Hatton, R. M. Nattrass, F. R. Petherbridge, Dr. Geo. 
Pethybridge and Mr. L. N. Staniland for valuable criticism, and 
to Mr. R. G. Hatton for the use of the negative for Black 
Currant, Stage III. 

Stage APPLE 

I. Dormant (Fig. i) ■ . Stage at wlueh tar distillate fluids are 
applied against Aphis eggs, Apple Sucker 
eggs, Winter Moth eggs (Partial Control) 
and Brown Rot. Also stage for use of 
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caustic soda against Mussel Scale and 
general cleaning of Lichens, etc. 

II. Swelling (Fig. 2) . . Too late for using tar distillate fluids and 

2 per cent, caustic soda w^ashes. 

III. Green Flower (Fig. 3) Contact sprays against AiDhis, Apple 

Sucker. Arsenate sprays against Caterpillar. 

IV, Pink Flower (Fig. 4) Contact sprays against Capsids. First 

application for Scab Disease. The second 
spray against Capsids and Scab is given at 
petal fall, No illustration of this stage is 
necessary. 

Stage BLACK CURRANT 

I. Dormant (Fig- 5) . . Suitable for tar distillate fluids against 
Aphis eggs. 

II. Bursting (Fig. 6) .. Dangerous for tar^ distillate fluids. 

Suitable for contact washes against Aphis. 

III. Burst (Fig, 7) .. Stage for lime sulphur 1 : 12, against 

Big Bud Mite. 


Stage 

I. Dormant (Fig, 8) . . 


II, Swelling (Fig. 9) . . 
Ill, Bursting (Fig. 10) . . 

Stage 

I. Dormant (Fig. 11) . . 
II. Swelling (Fig. 12) , . 

III. Bursting (Fig. 13) , . 

IV. Pre-flowering 

(Fig. 14) 


Stage 

I. Dormant (Fig. 15). . 
II. Swellixig (Fig. 16) . . 


III. Bursting (Fig, 17) . . 
Stage 

I. Dormant (Fig. 18) . , 
II. Swelling (Fig, 19) . . 

III. Green Flower 

(Fig. 20) 


CHERRY 

Suitable for tar distillate fluids against 
Aphis eggs, Blossom Wilt and Brown 
Rot. Also for Bordeaux and Burgundy 
against Leaf Curl (Exoasciis minor). 

Too late for tar distillate fluids. 

Contact sprays against Aphis, 

GOOSEBERRY 

Tar distillate fluids against Aphis eggs. 

Dangerous for tar distillate fluids. 

Too late for tar distillate fluids. Contact 
washes against Aphis. 

Second spraying of contact washes 
against Aphis if necessary. First applica- 
tion against the American Gooseberry 
Mildew. 

PEACH 

Tar distillate fluids agairxst Aphis and 
Brown Rot (M. cinerea). 

Burgundy or Bordeaux for Leaf Curl, 
immediately before. Late for Leaf Curl 
sprays. Only partial control of tins disease 
is eflected when applied at this stage. Too 
late for tar distillate fluids. 

Too late for Leaf Curl. No beneficial 
effect. 

PEAR 

Tar distillate fluids for Blossom Wilt and 
general cleaning of Lichens, etc. 

Too late for tar distillate fluids. Stage 
for lime sulphur 1 : 12, against Pear Leaf 

Blister Mite. 

Stag© for giving 'fixst application of 
spray against Scab. Second at petal fall, 
and third three weeks later. 




Fig. 1.— Dormant. ^ Fig. 2.— SweUing. 
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Stage PLUM 

I. DoiTnant (Fig. 21) . . Tar distillate fluids against Aphis, Winter 
Moth eggs (Partial Control), and Wither 
Tip and Brown Rot disease. Also 2 per 
cent, caustic soda for general cleaning, 

ll. Swelling (Fig. 22) . . Too late for tar distillate fluids and 2 per 
cent, caustic soda wash. 

III. Pre-flowering . . Contact sprays against , Aphis, and 
(Fig. 23) arsenate sprays against Caterpillars. 


: 5 : 






THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING^ 

( 1 ) Clearing the Air. — The marketing of agricultural produce 
is a subject on which there is much confusion of thought and 
not a little misrepresentation. This is particularly so at the 
moment because the need for marketing reform has been 
zealously advocated of late, and, here and there, in the Press 
and on the platform, extravagant claims have been made and 
ambitious proposals put forward, which are to he regretted 
if, for no other reason, than that they raise a cloud of con- 
troversy which obscures the main issue. It is desirable, there- 
fore, to clear the air, and I want to start by dissociating 
the cause of better marketing from two suggestions that have 
been made : (1) that better marketing is a remedy for agricul- 
tural depression, and (2) that it involves the displacement 
of the existing machinery of distribution. 

Better Marketing not a Remedy for Agricultural Depression . — - 
To take the first of these : The present depression, grave though 
it may be, will, let us hope, pass away as earlier depressions 
have. It is due mainly to monetary causes of international 
moment, and no agricultural remedy, as such, can avail. 
Marketing reform would, it is true, help the agricultural 
industry and further the work of rescue, but it is to be 
regarded as a permanent and necessaiy improvement in 
business efficiency, of service alike in times of prosperity 
or of distress. 

The Aim to Aid and not Displace the Distributive Machine . — ■ 
The second suggestion that is made is that the purpose of 
better marketing is to oust the distributor. This suggestion is a 

^ Being a note of an address delivered at Kendal on October 8, 
1927, by Mr. A. W. Street, the Head of the Markets and Co-opei’ation 
Branch, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, at a meeting convened 
jointly by Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P. (Lord-Lieutenant 
of Westmorland) and the County Branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union. 
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persistent offender and too often diverts the attention of 
farmers from proposals wMcli approach tlie problem by a 
simpler route and have, at least, tlie merit of practicability. 
As I hope to show, better marketing does not mean replacing 
the existing machinery of distribution by a farmer-owned 
co-operative system which would probably break down under 
its own weight, but rather aiding the existing inacliinery to 
function to greater advantage, so far as home produce is 
concerned, than it does to-day. 

(2) Organised AssemhMiig : the Producer's Sphere —That 
is not to say that agricultural co-operation has no part to play 
in the constructive work that lies ahead. On the contrary, 
collective marketing in one form or another can, and no doubt 
will, contribute material^ to economic progress. Let us be 
clear about it. Leaving aside that form of co-operation known 
as collective bargaining, there are two main fields oj)en to 
co-operative endeavour in the merchandizing of agricultural 
produce. There is the co-operative assembling of produce in the 
areas of surplus production and there is co-operative dis- 
tribution ill consuming centres. The first calls for very serious 
consideration, if only because of its important possibilities as 
a means of giving a better service of home-grown supjilies to 
traders engaged in wholesale and retail distribution in the 
industrial areas ; the second, all things considered, is probably 
best left alone by producers, although some success has been 
achieved even in this specialized field. 

The Case for Co-operative Assembling , — Let us, therefore, 
examine for a moment the business ideas underlying co- 
operative assembling. Apart from any theoretical saving in 
marketing costs arising from the concentration of agencies 
and functions — and in this highly competitive world of ours 
the scope for economies can easily be overstated — there is the 
fact that, in average circumstances, group marketing is, or 
should be, more efficient than marketing by individual pro- 
ducers, not only in regard to such services as the preparation, 
classing, grading, pacldng and dispatch of supplies, but in the 
search for outlets and in the orderly feeding of markets. Indeed, 
experience the world over shows that only in exceptional cases 
can even the large-scale producer, as an individual, market a 
standard agricultural product continuously and in commercial 
quantities ; as a general rule, the ungraded contributions of 
individual producers must first be assembled at convenient 
centres in order to provide the bulk necessary for the grading 
process and for the maintenance of graded output. ' , 
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It is suggested tkat group marketing through, a co-operative 
organization is more efHcient than individual marketing. It 
is not suggested that it is necessarily more efficient, executively, 
than the usual form of bulk marketing, namely, the assembling 
by dealers and merchants of supplies bought at farms and 
country markets and the preparation and dispatch of these 
supplies to distant consuming centres. Apart from the question 
of control, it stands to reason that if the co-operative organiza™ 
tion and the country dealer render the same services with the 
same efficiency, then, in practice, both produce the same 
results, and it could well be argued that no co-operative 
organization operating in this field has any right to exist, still 
less to survive, unless it can give service at least as effective 
as that of the country dealer and no more costly. 

Now, in some places and for some commodities, there may be 
a superfluity of collectors and dealers ; that is a debatable 
question, which must, on the whole, remain a matter of local 
interest. What cannot be disputed, and what is of national 
importance, is that the present system of marketing supplies 
from areas of surplus production — direct consignment by in- 
dividual producers, or sale to local dealers who buy to send 
away — ^too often fails to ensmre that home produce shall 
reach the large consuming centres in a form and condition 
and in large enough units to compete on equal terms with 
imported supplies. Something is missing somewhere. Clearly, 
one way of meeting this situation is for producers to co-operate 
to render the preliminary marketing services for themselves, 
to render services that wnuld otherwise be rendered indifferently 
or not at all — ^notably those necessary for the marketing of 
standardized goods and, incidentally, for reflecting back to the 
producer the real market price for quality. As any one familiar 
with conditions in country markets Imows, the tendency for 
local buyers to pay a flat price for good and poor stuff alike is 
traditional and it is still difficult to secure adequate recognition 
for quality ; consequently, liigh-quality produce subsidizes 
low-grade supplies, and, for many commodities, there is little, 
or no incentive to raise the quality level of the home-produced 
article. 

TM '' Export ’’ Argument , — ^The suggestion is often made, 
directly or indirectly, that co-operation has only succeeded in 
countries where dependence on an export trade has supplied 
the stimulus. As the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation 
pointed out, Germany and Belgium are examples of countries 
that had no such, incentive, and yet they have had a progress 

3f2" 
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ill agriciiltiirai co-operation as remarkable in tkeir own way as 
tliat of Denmark. Indeed, there are many hundreds, probably 
tlioiisaiids, of farmers' co-operative organizations in Europe 
to-day whose outlook is domestic and not foreign, just as the 
great majority of the 12,000 farmers’ co-operative marketing 
organizations in the United States are solely concerned with 
the internal trade of that country. In SMy case, we must 
remember that those areas of England and Wales ivhere pro- 
duction exceeds local requirements are, in essence, exporting 
areas, and regularly send their supplies over distances as long 
as, and in some cases longer than, those over which supplies 
travel that are received from IsTorthern Ireland, the Irish Eree 
State, France, Belgium, Hoiiand and Denmark, all of which 
enjoy relatWe propinquity to our markets here. It may surprise 
many to learn that Denmark is nearer than parts of Cornwall 
to such an important consuming centre as Newcastle-oii-Tyne. 

The AUernaiive . — I do not, however, plead for collective 
marketing by producers. It is a means to an end ; it is not the 
only means ;■ and, how^ever desirable it may be, one would 
not hold it to be essential to the far-reacliing reforms in 
marketing which I am sanguine enough to believe that this 
generation will see. It is merely desirable to point out the quite 
definite part that agricultural co-operation could play in the 
standardization of suj^plies for ''export” from the surplus- 
producing areas of England and Wales, and to show how it 
could and should be an aid and not a rival to the distributive 
trade in the towns and cities, including, of course, the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement. At the same time, it should 
be realized that in many exporting countries organized 
assembling and the standardization of product and package are 
not, in fact, done by co-operative associations, but by merchants 
and exporters. Even in Denmark, althougli it is true that about 
85 per cent, of the bacon exports arc from co-operative bacon 
factories, it is also true that only about 20 per cent, of the total 
egg export trade and under 40 per cent, of the butter exports 
are Bandied by co-operative associations. The practical point 
is that the English wholesale market demands products of 
guaranteed quality, and, for most commodities, some form of 
organized assembling is an economic necessity if this demand 
is to be met. If, therefore, for any reason, whether of psychology 
or environment, home producers are not disposed to co-operate 
to do the things that, under present arrangements, are too 
often left undone, then, as an alternative, it is up to them to 
encourage and support any business enterprises that under- 
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take to handle home prodnce on up-to-date lines and place it 
in the hands of distributors in a form wliicli accords with 
commercial requirements. It is the function that is important 
ill this connexion, and, from a comnion-sense business stand- 
point, producers cannot escape the responsibilit}^ foi* seeing that 
the function is performed. 

(3) Staniardization : the Main Issue. — The importance of 
feeding the distributive machine with goods that conform to 
modern commercial requirements has been emphasized. 
These requirements can be summed up in the word already 
used, namely, standardizaiion, which has been described as 
the first principle of modern commerce, the movement 
from the indefinite to the definite. It is not too much to 
say that the greatest problem which confronts the British 
farmer in the marketing field is that of devising a workable 
system for the standardization of his products. 

What it Mecms . — The coinage is standardized ; weights and 
measures are standardized ; everyone knows what standardiza- 
tion means in these instances, and how clumsy and hopeless 
business would be without standard money or standard 
quantities. The general standardization of agricultural com- 
modities has much the same significance and would serve a 
similar purpose. In fact, the reasons for fixing standards of 
money and quantity are precisely the same as those for 
defining general standards of quality for an agricultural 
product, attaching these standards to fixed characteristics 
such as size or weight in order to arrive at a uniform classifica- 
tion, and for extending the jjiinciple, where applicable, to 
packing and packages. 

Relation to Prod/iiction , — If standard goods are to be 
marketed, they must either be produced to standard or they 
must be graded into standard categories. In industries other 
than agriculture, it is relatively easy, thanks to mechanical 
processes, to deliver articles complying with exact requhementa. 
In agriculture, Nature often opposes or changes the course of the 
most judicious measures or precautions and the task is much 
more difficult. An aggravating circumstance is that production, 
instead of taldng place at one centre and under one direction, 
takes place on a multitude of independent holdings. Hence, 
for the marketing of standard farm products, a standard 
grading system is essential. It is possible, however,, for pro- 
ducers of some commodities— cattle, bacon pigs, table 
poultry or fruit — to simplify marketing and reduce the extent 
and cost of the grading service by standardizing their production 
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types. Tlie fact that this is an obvious and first step towards 
better and cheaper marketing, and one of great importance to 
home prodncers in present circumstances, is gradually gaining 
recognition. 

Consider beef cattle for a moment. Our overseas competitors 
have entrenched themselves in the large wholesale markets by 
supplying carcasses that are carefully graded to weight and 
quality at the source. The retailer can go to the meat market 
from day to day with the reasonable certainty of being able to 
purchase overseas carcasses that will yield joints of the size 
and quality that his customers have learned to expect. He can 
even rely on sending a wiitten order without visiting the 
market at all. He has only to make allov/ance for necessary 
seasonal differences. It is obviously impossible for our farmers 
to reach a similar degree of standardization except by breeding 
to tjqie. We are a comparatively small country, agriculturally, 
and we have many breeds, each with its own characteristics. 
The great variety of type and breed can be clearly seen in any 
live-stock market. That, however, does not mean that we should 
give up the ideal of levelling up our live stock, so that a standard 
article is available for the big consuming centres. One would 
not suggest that ail farmers should concentrate, for instance, 
on one breed of cattle. We have many excellent breeds, which 
are, in general, most successful in their own area. If we -wish 
to make the most of the commercial cattle of each breed, we 
need to ascertain as closely as possible the demand of the 
bxiyers, and then endeavour to bring those cattle up to that 
standard throughout the whole district in which the breed 
is found. Only then shall we be able to meet the demand of 
the large buyers for an ample supply of a standardized article. 
We have also to consider that, in the case of all live stock, the 
butchers’ demands are changing because the demand of the 
public is changing. During the last 20 years, the change 
has been in the direction of smaller joints and a greater propor- 
tion of lean meat. This is too extensive a subject to go into here 
—but there is nothing more vital to the economic prosperity 
of the British breeder and feeder than that his live stock should 
conform to the changed demand which many circumstances 
have combined to bring about. 

The reaction of a standardization policy on production is, 
of course, of supreme importance. The recognition of quality 
which such a policy implies definitely encourages the production 
of quality goods. It has recently been stated, for example, 
that it is now possible to attribute 90 per cent, of Denmark’s 
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continued success on the English market to better production 
and that only 10 per cent, is attributable to better marketings 
although better iiiarketing was the cause that produced the 
effect. A standardization policy in this country would, there- 
fore, help the home producer to concentrate on the quality end 
of the market. Certainly, if standardization raised the average 
quality of the home output so that a larger proportion than 
at present were of first quality and commanded first-quality 
prices, a notable contribution would be made to the economic 
well-being of the industry. 

Gowtmercial Advantages of Standardization . — Standardized 
grading increases the speed with which business can be 
conducted. It provides a basis for a system of selling in which 
inspection need not invariably precede purchase ; it makes 
possible the accurate determination of values and the quotation 
of comparable market prices ; it reduces buyers’ risks, minimizes 
disputes, encourages long-period contracts between sellers 
and buyers, widens the market all round and, in general, 
facilitates sale from assembling points in producing areas to 
distributors in consuming centres. It facilitates credit 
accommodation and, in particular, the financing of such opera- 
tions as storage. The standardization of containers is also of 
considerable importance in this connexion. It is obvious that, 
if one or two t,ypes of packages be selected as best adapted 
to trade requirements and these types alone are manufactured, 
not only are cheaper packages possible but, with standard 
methods of packing, the quantity element is standardized. 
Thus standardization means increased business efficiency and a 
corresponding reduction in marketing costs ; it has also 
important reactions on consumer-demand to which reference 
will be made later. 

Because of its superior economy, the standardization of 
grades (and, where applicable, of containers) is an inevitable 
reform, Just as the general standardization of gauge for all 
main lines of railway was inevitable from the start. It is true 
that it may be more difficult to work out acceptable standards 
for some agricultural commodities than for others, but the 
difficulties will gradually be overcome vith the evolution of 
improved marketing technique. It remains to be added that 
the commercial advantages of standardization are important 
enough in regard to a commodity like potatoes, of which 
British farmers supply over 90 per cent, of the country’s 
requirements, but they are of overwhelming importance in 
regard to those ' home-produced ■ commodities which have to 
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face the competition of imported supplies. To appreciate this 
latter fact, let ns examine the trend towards standardization 
in other countries. 

The Trend Abroad. — -At the recent World Economic 
Conference at Geneva, the standardization of agricnitiiral 
products was recommended in the interests both of producers 
and consumers. Certainly, standard classification and grading 
are becoming increasingly necessary in international trade. In 
most exporting countries, minimum quality standards are 
prescribed wliich supplies must attain before export is per- 
mitted ; such supplies, in practice, enjoy a privileged position 
on the w'orld market. A glance at some of the recent develop- 
ments is -instructive. The Dominions have made important 
progress since the war in the standardization of commodities 
for export trade — ^notably, dairy produce, eggs, meat, and fruit. 
The grading of New Zealand carcasses of mutton and lamb is a 
classical example of standardization in regard to type, weight, 
and finish. Rapid strides have also been made, as regards 
dairy produce, by European countries — Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. The definition 
of standard grades for eggs has been taken in hand by most 
Baltic countries since the war, and also by Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Free State. The standardization of Danish bacon 
supplies is common knowledge. In Holland, the quality, 
packing, net count, and weight of fruit and vegetables exported 
have been subject to a scheme of control for the past three 
years. In March of this year, Italy passed legislation designed 
to give the buyer of Italian fruit and vegetables a guarantee of 
quality and so to improve the value of Italian products on 
foreign markets. It is understood that Northern Ireland is 
contemplating the introduction of a standard grading system 
for potatoes and dairy produce in the near future, and that 
Canada will shortly promulgate national grades for dressed 
poultry. This shows the trend clearly enough ; it also shows 
the startling rapidity with which developments are taking place 
in countries immediately concerned with our market here. 
This, however, is not the -whole story. 

The Export ” Argument Again . — Even more strildiig are 
developments in the United States, where standard grades are 
fast being worked out and announced by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Grades to fit commercial conditions have 
now been established for over three-quarters of the agricultural 
products of the Union, including 35 different Muds of 
fruit ^ and vegetables. ,A notable advance last, year was the 
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formulation of grades for live stock, beef carcasses, and wool. 
Tlie important point regarding this work in the United Stati3S 
is that it is einpliatically not inspired solely by considerations of 
export business, since many, if not most, of the conimoclities 
concerned do not move beyond the home marked and are being 
standardized in the interests of economy a,nd for tlio sim- 
plification of business dealing. Then, again, standard grading 
systems are operative in Canada for potatoes a>nd eggs, for 
example, yet these commodities are mainly produced for the 
Canadian market. Clearly, we cannot dismiss standardization 
with a wave of the hand as being a peculiar requirement of 
export trade. 

Let us pursue this a little further. In Germany, the com- 
petition of dairy produce of guaranteed quality from Holland, 
Denmark and the Baltic countries has been increasing in 
severity. This has produced a situation there very similar to 
that here, in that German produce is challenged in its own 
markets by an influx of standardized goods from abroad. It is 
admittedly more difficult for an importing country to adopt a 
standardization policy than it is for an exporting country to do 
so, but the German dairy-farmer has decided that the difficul- 
ties have, somehow, to be overcome if his goods are to hold their 
own against foreign competition, and he is displaying great 
activity. A little over two years ago, organized farmers in 
the province of Schleswig-Holstein made the first move, and 
instituted a butter-control on Danish lines ; about the same 
time, the Rhenish Provinces blazed the trail for the cheese- 
makers. Since then one dairying province after another has 
followed suit and development is still proceeding. The standard- 
ization and uniform packing of dairy produce, and its classifica- 
tion according to type, are now the declared objectives of 
the German Government. There is reason to tliink that, in the 
not too distant future, Germany will take up the question of 
the standardization of agricultural products in general. 

Home Produce Must he Stcmlardized . — Every thoughtful 
man must recognize the urgent necessity for standardizing the 
grading of home produce as far as may be practicable, Thei*e 
are three reasons for deliberately resorting to such a policy. 
One reason is that, as already indicated, it means moro 
economical marketing. Another is that ungraded, nondescript 
supplies, or supplies graded in a multitude of different ways, 
cannot make the same appeal to the^ distributive, trades, ,and , 
especially to the wholesale ' ^ distributor, ' ;aS' ' standardized , 
imported goods that 'can be handled ih bulk, and meat mquire^' ' 
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ments in every detail ; the distributor is in the business for Ms 
living, and tie is not interested in home production for home 
production's sake. ’ The third reason is that some clear-cut 
method is necessary by wMch superior home-grown produce 
may be definitely distinguished from that proportion of home 
produce — small though it may be — wMch is of low quality and 
acts as a drag on the market for home produce in general. 
Exporting countries keep their low-grade supplies at home and 
only send us their best. The least that we can do is to see that 
our best is distinguished from our worst, and that good and bad 
alike are not marketed under the same designation. 

Taking a broad viev/, we may disregard direct sales from 
producer to consumer, or even, for that matter, from producer 
to retailer. Direct trade on these lines is, of course, considerable, 
but it is a limited trade and has but limited potentiality 
compared with the enormous demand of the wholesale 
distributive macMne. Where standardization is clearly 
desirable, at any rate as a first step, is in regard to supplies of 
home produce that are surplus to local requirements and rely 
on the wholesale distributor for a market. There is valuable 
ground to be won back for the British producer in this way. 
It is to be remembered, too, that if, through standardization, 
the demand for home produce can be improved in the large 
consuming centres, the benefit will be felt away back in the 
remotest village. 

Hopeful Sigm .' — The first steps have already been taken. 
The British Glasshouse Produce Marketing Association has 
been working since 1922 a standardization scheme, which 
provides for standard grades and packages and a registered 
trade-mark. TMs year, producers of ChesMre and Cheddar 
cheese have, respectively, formed federations for the purpose 
of controlling the quality of their products by means of trade- 
marks and a qualifying standard. For fruit, a number of 
commercial grading and packing stations are springing up, 
most of them being private businesses, there being as yet but 
little tendency among producers to co-operate for tHs purpose. 
One or two large-scale conditioning, grading and packing plants 
for poultry have recently been established, and also one or two 
packing stations where eggs are graded to standards and packed 
in standard non-retumables ; here, again, the development 
is mainly non-co-operative, but, from the standpoint of better 
marketing, most sound and promising. Then there are those 
co-operative organizations for the classing, bulking and central 
sale of Wool — ^Kent, Wool Growers, Southdown Wool Growers 
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and Eastern Wool Growers. A start has been made ; how can 
we accelerate progress in order to meet the needs of the 
situation without undue delay ? 

(4) The Line of Advance. — Those countries that have 
introduced measures of compulsory standardization are 
usually exporting countries, and the regulations, in many cases, 
only apply to exported goods. In Canada, as already stated, 
the standard grading of eggs and potatoes is, however, obliga- 
tory even in domestic trade. In the United States, the policy 
followed is to promulgate grades wliich experience shows to be 
feasible, and to do all that is possible on a voluntary basis to 
work them into the trade ; compulsory grading to standards is 
only, I think, applied by Federal law to grain and cotton, and, 
in these cases, compulsion was demanded by all interests 
concerned. For other commodities, the standards are, at the 
moment, perniissive or tentative, supported in the former 
case by an inspection service. Compulsory grading laws have, 
it is true, been passed by several States of the Union, but the 
great majority of producers came into line beforehand and the 
legislation was only aimed at a small but irritating minority. 
Although the adoption of permissive standards is being 
extended mainly by educational means, progress has been 
extremely rapid for many commodities. Already 85 per cent, 
of the commercial potato cpp, for example, is voluntarily sold 
under the Federal grades. 

The system adopted in the United States has much to 
recommend it. Certainly, mandatory legislation is to be 
avoided if other means can be found. It should be remembered, 
however, that, in the United States, the domestic market is not 
invaded to any great extent by standardized goods from abroad, 
and there is thus no question of fojxe m%jeure. As far as this 
country is concerned, if we are to continue on the present 
voluntary basis, the best line of advance would seem to be 
(1) for the Ministry of Agriculture, after due inquiry, to suggest 
standards which, in the light of trade experience, are regarded 
as suitable, and (2) for some special incentive to be devised 
which will encourage their rapid adoption in view of the 
quality pressure of imported supplies. 

A National Mark , — ^^Vith regard to (1), the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has recently suggested standard grades for a number of 
commodities and demonstrated them publicly ; others will be 
suggested and demonstrated as investigations proceed. As 
regards (2), a national quality mark, duly safeguarded against 
misuse, ' might , well supply the special .incentive desired. 
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A iiatioiiaJ quality mark is a familiar eiiougli device in 
international trade. Wo may take the export butter market as 
an illustration. There is, for example, the Kangaroo 
mark of Australia, the Fern ” mark of New Zealand, the 
“ Liir ” mark of Denmark, the Kune ” mark of Sweden. 
Among other countries, employing national butter marks are 
Holland, Norway, Finland, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania. 
In order to bring in an impartial authority standing outside 
the actual trade, and in the interests of publicity, such marks 
are usually the property of the Government concerned ; their 
use is only authorized on goods, or packages containing such 
goods, that reach a prescribed standard of quality and comply 
with certain conditions as to pacldng, etc. The marks are 
regarded as national trading assets and are guarded most 
carefully by strict inspection. They are a valuable auxiliary 
to quality control. In each case, they have been resorted to in 
order to gain improved access to the English wholesale market. 
Cannot use the same device in order to improve the demand 
for our own goods on oiir own market ? Cannot we, too, 
fly our flag and use a mark which is at once an indication that 
the goods to which it is applied are of English origin and of 
guaranteed and defined quality ? The mark here shown, 
w'hieh is the property of the Ministry and cannot, of course, 
be used without the Ministry’s permission, is put forward 
to illustrate the principle ; it is designed to be effective in 
retail and semi-wholesale as well as in wholesale trade. 

Ill any scheme involving the employment of a national 
mark for English produce, it would probably be necessary to 
register individuals who were authorized to use the mark, to 
arrange for the sampling and inspection of consignments and 
for the withdrawal from an individual of the right to employ 
the mark in the event of non-compliance with tlie conditions 
laid down. Nevertheless, the use of the mark would remain 
entirely voluntary and only those who wished to take 
advantage of it would be subject to the measures necessary to 
ensure that the mark was really a guarantee of quality and 
reliability. For convenience of administration, it may prove 
desirable to delegate responsibility for controlling the use 
of' the mark to area associations of producers and others 
concerned. Certainly, each commodity would require a separate 
organization for this purpose! Further, it would be essential 
from the start to secure the active co-operation of the distribu- 
tive trades in the towns and cities. It should be added that the 
national '/iBark need not displace any existing mark ; for 
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example, it could bo used concixiTently with tlie private marks 
of coiiiinercial fruit-growers, or the marks recently registered 
by producers of Cheshire and Cheddar cheese, provided always 
that the goods conform to the stcindards laid down by authority. 
These are, liowever, matters of detail. The essential point is 
that, under safeguards to be devised, the national mark could 
be used, in some form, as a label, stencil, stamp or tab, on most 
kinds of agricultural produce, or on the containers, as 
convenient. It could be applied, for example, to packets of 
beet sugar and flour, to egg cartons, to fruit boxes and to 
potato sacks. There may be difiiculties, but it is perhaps not 
impossible to devise a workable scheme by which wrapping- 
paper, bearing the national mark, would be usable for English 
meat and poultry of standard quality. In this way, one home- 
grown product would advertise and support another, and all 
users of the mark, whatever the commodity with which they 
may, as individuals, be concerned, would be vitally interested 
in protecting it from abuse and in preserving its reputation. 

National Advert/ising , — ^In the same way, all authorized users 
of the mark would be interested in securing for it the widest 
publicity and could create a common fund for that purpose. 
From the standpoint of the industry as a whole, this would be 
more effective and economical than an arrangement by which 
producers of this commodity or that contribute to Eat 

More campaigns that may be successful in some 

degree, but are liable to be mutually destructive, since the 
human stomach cannot be stretched indefinitely. In any event, 
except for commodities like fresh milk, that are wholly produced 
at home, such campaigns are likely to benefit imported supplies 
to an equal if not greater extent than home-grown. 

Then again, one hears much of the efforts of the Empire 
Marketing Board to foster Empire trade, and sympathizes 
greatly with them. The Board has laid down, and it has been 
accepted without demur, that the home consumer should be 
encouraged to select home produce first. Dominion and Colonial 
produce second, and to buy foreign produce only if there is 
no Imperial alternative. The efforts of the Board are to be 
sustained over a period of years. Clearly, there is here a great 
and unprecedented opportunity for the home producer. 
But just as it is useless for the Empire Marketing Board to 
expect the housewife to buy Dominion produce unless it com- 
pares favourably with foreign produce in price and quality, so 
is it equally necessary that home produce be worthy of ' the 
first place, and able to maintain it. Under existing conditions, 
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however^ tlie woiild-be consumer of home produce has two 
difficulties to face ; (1) the lack of effective means of identifica- 
tion, and (2) the fact that there is frequently no assurance of 
fmdiiig the same thing twice. Everyone knows that when 
English produce is good it is the best in the world ; where, for 
example, can the finest English beef or the English new-laid 
egg be rivalled 'I The trouble is that, in the nature of things, 
there must always be a certain amount of home-grown produce 
which is of poor quality, and that, at present, this often 
masquerades under the name of the best to the prejudice of the 
reputation of home produce as a whole. When the housewife 
buys home-grovui produce in the belief that she is bujdiig the 
best, and she gets cow-beef or incubator eggs, she naturally 
says, “ If this is home-gromi, then I shall buy imported next 
time/’ It is here that the national mark comes in. The national 
mark would stand specifically for quality and for quality only ; 
it would also stand for continuity of quality and, above all, 
it would stand for England and Wales. 

Let iis consider, in this connexion, the advertising campaign 
in support of Empire produce which the Empire Marketing 
Board is carrying out in the Press and by means of posters. 
The Board is doing its utmost in this campaign to keep home 
produce to the fore in a general w^ay, and there is no doubt that 
good is being done, but how much more downright good would 
result if the Board could focus its activities, as far as home 
produce is concerned, on a national mark which could be 
advertised on the hoardings and in other ways, which could be 
the emblem of home produce in general and, by its implica- 
■ tions in, the matter of quality, not only divert demand from 
foreign goods, but create an ever-expanding demand for home 
products ? 

It should be remembered that it is an essential part of the 
plan that the national mark should be applied, where possible, 
to retail packages, such as cartons, packets, etc., as well as to 
wholesale . containers, and so carry its message into the very 
homes of the people. What better means could be devised of 
winning for the farmer the sympathy of the large industrial 
population of this country ? 

Then there is the participation of home produce in the 
displays of Emphe produce which', are staged, from time to 
time, under the segis of the Empire Marketing Board at trade 
and other exhibitions. One needs to be associated with the 
staging of these public displays to form an idea of the advance 
that 'Would be made if such a thing as a national mark were in 
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existence for lionae produce, around which could be weaved a 
story that would make a new and effective 'appeal both to the 
distributor and to the consumer. 

In this connexion, it is important to realize that Orders 
under the Merchandise Marks Act, requiring the stamping of 
imported goods, would not in the least diminish the necessity 
for building up the goodwdll of home produce in the large 
consuming centres, by means of a standardization policy 
expressed through a national mark. On the contrary, although 
such Orders might make the results more effective, they would 
equally render the policy more urgent and necessary. 

The Consumer's Position. — ^Finally, let us consider briefly 
the lilrnly reaction of the consumer to a standardization 
policy applied to home-produced supplies. Canada can teach 
us something here. About five years ago, Canada introduced 
legislation for the compulsory grading of eggs in both domestic 
and export trade. For the previous twenty years, the estimated 
per capita consumption of eggs in the Dominion had been 
static, although it w’as greater than the consumption in this 
country. Since the advent of standardization, the per capita 
consumption has nearly doubled, so that practically two eggs 
are eaten now where one was before. This shows how the 
consumer reacts to dependable quality. It shows also that, 
fundamentally, the question is one of confidence. If, there- 
fore, home products can be standardized as far as possible, then 
the normal appeal of standard products may be expected to 
bring an all-round improvement in demand for home produce. 
If, in addition, the preference of the consumer for home- 
produced supplies can be mobilized — a preference which, in 
the absence of a national mark and quality guarantee, has never 
been given haK a chance — there is no reason wdiy standardized 
home products should not gradually regain the ground lost to 
foreign supplies of competitive quality so far as the seasonality 
of production will allow. This way lies security for the 
progressive expansion of the industry. 

(5) Conclusion. — I have presented the case for better 
marketing ; suggestions for your consideration are now before 
you. They are only suggestions, just as the whole of the 
Ministry's marketing work — ^the Economic Series of marketing 
reports, the marketing demonstrations and so on— -is intended 
to be suggestive. It is' hoped, however, that in them the outlines 
of a marketing policy may be found. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 

ENGLAND 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the Coimcil was held at the 
Middlesex Gniklhall, Westminster, on Thursday, October 20, 
1927 : air. W. R. Smith in the Chair. The Chairman, on 
behalf of the Council, welcomed to the meeting Sir Charles 
Howell Thomas, the new Permanent Secretary of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, succeeding Sir Francis Floud. 

Statement by the Minister. — The Rt. Hon. Walteb Guinness, 
in the course of Ms address to the Council, said that it -was 
meeting under rery depressing and difficult conditions. The 
early promise of a good harvest had been spoilt by bad weather, 
and nov', aitlioiigh it wbs too earty to judge finally as to 
results, lie was afraid that the conditioii and quality of the 
crops would leave a good deal to be desired. As regards 
quantities, the estimates of the barley and oat yields were 
above average, and wheat slightly below average. He hoped 
that sugar beet, at least in the eastern part of England, iniglit 
do sometliing to mitigate the general bad record. There were 
now 229,000 acres under sugar beet ; four new factories were 
opening tMs month, and five of those working last year would 
have their capacities greatly increased for this season ; there 
were six schemes for new factories under consideration. 

Taldiig the year as a whole, there had been much greater 
freedom from Foot-and-Month Disease. In the first nine 
months there had been 33 outbreaks as against 183 outbreaks 
in the same period of 1926. This month there had been nine 
outbreaks, eight of which were in Somerset and all connected. 
The disease had spread in Somerset through the failure of 
farmers to report as soon as their animals showed symptoms 
of trouble, and the cause had been discovered by the patrolling 
of the Ministry’s Inspectors. Experience had shown that if 
oiil}* immediate notice of disease was given the outbreaks 
could he stamped out in their initial stages. The outbreaks 
were especially unfortunate from the point of view of the 
export of pedigree stock. The provision of quarantine stations 
was, however, being pressed forward, so that export of such 
stock could take place under certain conditions, even though 
outbreaks were occurring In the country. It was hoped that 
the fii‘st station, that in London, in the erection and preparation 
of wHch the Empire Marketing Board had helped, would be 
opened early next ' year. 

The Munster emphasized the ' importance of the work of 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Coiiferanee, and referred to 
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recent advances which had been brought about through 
research in agriculture all over the world. Marquis Wheat in 
Canada, Yeoman Wheats in this country, and the increase in 
supply and cheapening of price of practically all artificial 
manures were obvious examples. Last month, the price of 
nitrogenous manures was only 3 per cent, above the pre-war 
figure. The Minister said that the most hopeful factor of all 
was that agricultural research and education were being 
widely appreciated by farmers, and that already a generation 
had been produced which was willing to look to science for 
help and guidance in its difficulties. He then informed the 
Council of the action taken by the Government in connexion 
with a resolution passed at their last meeting, in suspending 
the 33|- per cent, duty on the importation of synthetic urea 
until next March so as to enable agriculturists to obtain 
supplies pending the production of the article in this country. 

Turning to the work under the new Small Holdings Act, 
the Minister stated that 29 counties had sent in 55 schemes 
involving a charge on the rates and a consequent contribution 
from the Exchequer. He thought it was satisfactory that so 
many counties had been found ready to take advantage of the 
opportunities under the Act and to bear their share of the 
cost involved. The Chaibman thanked the Minister, on behalf 
of the Council, for the address. 

Improvement of Marketing of Agricultural Produce. — The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Acland, Chairman of the Standing 
Committee, presented a preliminary report for the Councirs 
consideration, as follows : — 

STANDING COMMITTEE’S PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS ON 
THE SUBJECT OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF ALARKETING 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

(1) That it is of urgent importance that the agricultural industry 
should consider the better marketing of agricultural produce in the 
light of the material now available, with a view to seeming for the 
producer greater control over his product than he has at present. 

(2) That among the primary objects to be aimed at are closer 
touch with the consumer and better standardization both in the 
quality and quantity of supplies ; and that the services which might 
be rendered in these ways would entitle the producer to receive a 
larger share of the price which the consumer pays. 

(3) That, though the assistance of the State would be necessary in 

setting up the marketing organization and machinery required for 
different classes of products, the movement must be primarily that 
of the producers, success being impossible without a guarantee of 
supplies. ' ’ : 

(4) That, in order that producers should be willing to undertake the 
responsibility for initiating, setting up and seeing through new 
marketing systems, they must be certain in advance that the profits 
accruing shall be secured to the industry. 

. 3u 
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(5) That the question of benefiting the agricultural cominimity by 
placing the pui’chase of wheat and meat, whether home-produced or 
imported, under national control deserves careful consideration. 

(6) That the Council of Agriculture for England m.ay take a useful 
part ill the movement for better marketing by ]:>repa,ring a report 
covering the scope of the above resolutions, and indicating the practical 
steps which would be reciuired, and that, to this end, the Standing 
Committee be instructed to act as they may think best, with a view 
to presenting a draft report at the next meeting of the Council. 

Sir Francis, after explaining the report, said the Committee 
did not ask the Council to adopt it unless it desired to take 
lip the question of marketing seriously. 

Brig.-Gen. H. Cliftox* Beowk, M.P. (West Sussex), said 
that the Standing Committee, in their inquiries, might consider 
what wider conditions should be attached to the present 
regulations governing loans to co-operative enterprises. 
A Society should be able to obtain loans for such purposes as 
manufacturing feeding stuffs for the use of its own members. 
The point had cropped up in connexion with a certain 
co-operative society which milled a balanced ration 
recommended by the Reading Dairjdiig Institute. The ration 
was made up of home-growm cereals, plus 10 or 15 per cent, 
of maize. The Ministry of Agriculture was unable under its 
regulations to make a loan to assist the society. The Minister 
replied that he feared it was not possible for State money to 
be used to subsidize the farmer in competing with the manu- 
facturing industry. If such an application were granted it 
would be difficult to know where to stop in subsidizing those 
who w^orked up the produce of British farms. 

Mr. Robert Hobbs asked whether transport was meant to 
be considered under the terms of the report. Sir Fraxcis 
Aclaxd repHed that it would be considered. Mr. George 
Dallas spoke in favour of the adoption of the report, stressing 
the importance to the industry of stability of prices. Mr. 
H. 0 . Gabbxeb (Worcester) considered that it was wrong to 
say that there were too many men between the producer and 
the consumer, and that they swallowed up the profits. There 
were no more between the farmer and consumer than between 
the manufacturer and the retailer of goods. On the question 
of transport, not only were railway charges higher, but the 
service was poorer than before the war. Dr. Crowther said 
he was firmly persuaded of the necessity for the grading and' 
standardization of goods before they reached the consumer. 
He was not, however, persuaded that it was the producer’s 
business to do that grading. The majority of producers were 
probably not competent to grade to the degree that is essential 
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for proper marketing. He also found, as a producer, that for 
one particular article, namely, eggs, it was quite unprofitable 
for Mm to undertake tlieir grading and standardization. On 
the general question of co-operative marketing, however, lie 
felt very strongly that it was far and away the most important 
issue that British agriculture had to solve at the moment. 

Mr. H. Dent Beocklehubst (Glos.) said that the two 
co-operative fruit markets in Gloucester experienced the 
greatest difficulty in collecting the produce of the small 
grower. Organized collection and transport was a prime 
necessity in their case. Mr. A. Matthews (Hereford) said that, 
short of a system of supply direct from the producer to the 
consumer, the mere putting goods on the market in a diflEerent 
way was not going to improve matters. 

Mr. Geoege Hewitt said that co-operation amongst farmers 
was essential. A farmer invited to co-operate -was sometimes 
found to be butcher as well as farmer, and to prefer to make 
a sacrifice on his farming business and get it back on butchering. 
Such a man was likely to stand out from any co-operative 
scheme. Co-operative organizations were also up against 
private trusts who were willing to lose, sometimes, thousands 
of pounds if they could undersell or over-buy the co-operators. 

Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, 
said that the Ministry welcomed tMs report, and hoped the 
Council would adopt it, but with a caveat in respect of 
paragraph 5. The Ministry doubted whether such a scheme 
as there referred to could be in the best interests either of 
producers or consumers. He was glad to hear that transport 
was to be considered, as the charges for produce, wMch had to 
be paid for at the higher rates, were Mgher than in any other 
important country in the world. This country was the most 
attractive food market in the world, and, by co-operation or 
othermse, our farmers should aim at getting as large a pro- 
portion as possible of the home trade. The Marketing Branch 
of the Ministry, which was being materially assisted by the 
Empire Marketing Board, was working hard at the problem : 
demonstrations on better marketing were being given at 
agricultural shows and were proving of value. He thought, 
with Sir Francis Acland, however, that the movement was 
primarily a producers’ movement. 

In reply to the discussion, Sir Fbanois AciiANU agreed that 
at present individual efforts to grade and standardize produce 
did not always pay for the work involved ; that would be 
so as long as they were merely individual efforts. It did not 

' 3 G' 2 ' 
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ill the least prove that all mdividnals would not get a better 
price w^lieii they graded in the same w^ay. The report was 
adopted iiimiiimously. 

Electricity Bevelopnieiit in Emal Areas. — In the absence of 
Sir Douglas Newdon, M.P., Sir Fbawois Aclakd moved the 
foUowiiig resolution : — 

That tlie Council ret:[iie,st the Standing Committee to considei* 
the question of electrical development in rural areas, and to 
examine the reasons and difficulties which have retarded the 
supply of electricity in England as compared with Continental 
countries, and to report as to the best methods of overcoming 
them ; also to advise as to the nature of the representations 
which should be made to the Govermnent for the provision of 
facilities to encourage the distribution of current in this country 
ill a similar manner to distribution on the Continent. 

Mr. Denton Woodhead seconded. The Minister of 
Agbicultube said he welcomed the suggestion that the 
Council should take up this subject. The Ministry had already 
given much consideration to it and had rather come to the 
conclusion that what w^as necessary was a general survey of 
the position and not a technical inquiry. Foresight in the 
planning of the grid ” wmuld, howwer, have a lasting effect 
on the possibilities of a cheap supply to rural areas. The 
Ministry was having inter-Departmentai discussions with the 
Electricity Commissioners and the Mnistry of Transport on 
the subject. Mr. Weabmouth (Durham) said he had had 
electricity on Ms 300-acre farm for about 14 years ; all his 
grinding and mixing of food, all stacking of corn, thrasMng, 
etc,, was done by electricity. At the present time the cost of 
equipment would probably be too expensive for most farmers, 
and it might be possible to help under a short-term credits 
scheme. 

The resolution w^as put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

HoMdays for Agricultural Workers— Mr. John Be abb 
moved the following resolution : — 

That the Council of Agriculture for England, recommends that, 
in view of the difficulties of including the agricultural workers 
within the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
a Committee be appointed to examine the possibilities of setting 

, , up a scheme whereby agricultural workers shall be assured of 
two weeks^ holiday per annum with pay : the funds for such 
a scheme to be raised by 

(a) Contribution from the workers ; 

(b) Contribution from the employers ; 

(c) Contribution from the Goveniment ; 

and the Committee also to examine if and how it is possible for 
the admimstration of such a scheme to be placed under the control 
of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
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Mr. Beard said that the problem was not so much that 
the agricultural labourer was unemployed as that he was 
over-emLplo 3 ^ed. Four million pounds' per annum would 
probably be the State's share in the cost of the scheme. 
Conditions were different formerly, for when a man left Ms 
place at the end of his hiring year he had five or six days' 
holiday paid for, which he would take before he started on 
a fresh job. That was gone, and there was nothing to take 
its place. 

Mr. Dallas seconded the resolution. 

Lord Bledisloe said that the Government would be 
unable to accept the resolution if it were passed. He had 
every sympathy with the agricultural worker, but he could 
not agree that he was over-employed. There appeared to be 
no logical connexion between unemployment insurance and 
holidays, and any scheme for holidays, certainl}^ in the present 
financial stringency, must be left to the iiidustrj^ itself. In 
any case, the workers in other industries and their employers 
would naturally take strong exception to being taxed for such 
a purpose as was suggested. Mr. Bruford (Somerset) objected 
to the proposal on several grounds, particularly on that of 
the farmer's financial position. His own men got a holiday 
when they wanted it ; not a fortnight's holiday, but a day 
here and there as they asked for it. Mr. Beard, in reply, 
said that the workers had had no opportunity to show whether 
the}^ would or would not appreciate a fortnight's holiday. 
He thought they would appreciate it, and, like other people, 
wish to get to a seaside resort, or to London, or elsewhere. 
The motion was put to the meeting and lost. 

Agrieuitural Rating. — The Et. Hon. Lord Strachib 
moved : — 

That this Council requests the Government to increase the 
grant under the Agiicitltural Rates Act, so that agricultural 
land may be relieved from ail local rates. 

Lord Strachie moved this amendment on the ground 
that farming land constituted the raw material of the farmer 
and should not be taxed. He did not tMnk that the additional 
relief wmuld cost more than 3| or 4 million pounds. In giving 
such a grant, the Goveinment w^ould assist not only agricul- 
turists but those wdio owuied houses and other property in 
rural areas, and wdio had to help in making up the deficit 
through the grant under 'the Act of 1896. In his own area 
the effect of the grant' would be that the local rates would 
be reduced by 2s. 9d. in the £. He did not tMnk that farmers 
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could expect tkeir buildings and farms to be entirely free 
from rates. A manufacturer was rated on buildings and 
boiisesj and so should be the farmer. At Cardiff, recently, 
when two agriciiltui*al members had moved a stronger 
resolution, the Mnister had pointed out that someone would 
have to pay for the relief if it could be granted, that under 
present coiiditioiis the Government had not the necessary 
funds, and he could hold out no hope that the change could 
be brought about in the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
TMs was strange if the Government, as was stated recently, 
had increased the number of its officials, had the resources of 
the Road Fund, and were finding money under the Small 
Holdings Act. Farmers had had no relief from the Government 
up to the present moment ; indeed, more burdens were 
being put upon them. Industries from which farmers bought 
were safeguarded, and no safeguarding was forthcoming for 
agricultural produce. The Valuation Act and the Tithe Act 
also were going to increase local rates. The Mik and Dairies 
Order was tlii’o\\ing a heavy expenditure on owners. Mr. 
Bbufoeb seconded the motion. He said that money was being 
squandered on roads and there was much waste of money 
all over the country. He thought the Ministry should try 
and stamp out the depression as it was trying to stamp out 
Foot-and-Moiith Disease. 

The lilixiSTEE, in the course of his reply, said that the 
Government %vas anxious to do all it could, within the 
necessary limits which were well known, to relieve the 
burden of taxation upon agriculture, both centrally and 
locall}^ He was glad that Lord Strachie had now been 
converted to the conservative policy in this matter. He 
thought that Lord Stracliie’s proposal to benefit, not 
only the agricultural ratepayers, but all rural ratepayers 
as well, at the expense of the taxpayer, would amount to 
much more than 4 millions, probably to as much as 9 milMons. 
The Government' was responsible for the taxpayers' money, 
and responsible to the .industries of the country as a whole, 
and he was bound to say quite frankly that, much as he would 
like to see more done in the way of relieving the burden upon 
the farmer in his present difficulty, this proposal was 
absolutely out of the question. Mr. Robebt Hobbs suggested 
that there might be some method of meeting the case in a 
partial way. For example, by a rebate on the rate on the poorer 
plough land, say, that rated at less than 2os. an acre, so that 
it would be kept from being laid down to grass. That would 
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help to keep up employment, and not cost very much. After 
Lord Strachie had replied to the debate the motion was put 
to the Council and lost by 21 votes to 18. 

Eeorganization of Food Council. — Mr. C. B. Fishbe, C.B.E. 
(Northants), moved as follows : — 

That the Council of Agriculture for England suggests that 
the Food Council might usefully be reorganised by giving the 
producers and consumers ecj[ual representation with a view to 
bringing their organizations more in touch with one another. 
Mr. Fisher said that he did not propose to criticize the work 
of the Food Councih but only its constitution. It was appointed 
in 1925 and consisted of 12 members, only one of whom, as 
far as he knew, 'vvas acquainted with agriculture, namely, 
Mr. C. S. Orwin. The Council was a permanent body, charged 
with the duty of maintaining a continuous survey of food 
supplies and prices. His view was that the Comicii was the 
right body on which to have representatives of consumers and 
producers. The Ministry of Food had had a Producers’ and 
Consumers’ Council, wliich met periodically, to the great 
benefit of both parties. His experience as Chairman of the 
Travelling Milk Commission was that such meetings had led 
to good results. Mr. J. 0. Adams (Northants) seconded. 
Lord Bledisloe said that the Ministry had been in communi- 
cation vdth the Food Council and the Board of Trade on this 
matter. The Food Council had been set up on the lines of 
having no person representing any particular producing or 
trade interest on it, and indeed the best of all tribunals of 
this sort was not one composed of interested parties. He* 
agreed with Mr. Fisher about the work of the Travelling Milk 
Commission, but war expedients were not such as could be 
followed in times of peace. If producers "were put upon the 
Food Council, wholesalers and retailers would wish to be 
similarly represented. The Board of Trade was unwilling to 
increase the membership of the Council, though it was prepared 
to meet the resolution to the extent of appointing an agricultural 
assessor to assist the Food Council in the consideration of 
every case of British agricultural produce prices. At the 
instance of the Conservative Parliamentary Agricultural 
Committee, the prices of fruit and vegetables wnuld shortly 
be considered, and such an assessor would be appointed. 
Mr. Fisher, in reply, said that such an appointment would 
help to some extent, but he did not, think it w^ent far enough. 
The great question was the discussion of matters by consumers’ 
and producers’ representatives. It would, no doubt, be very 
helpful to the Food Council' to hear what the producer had , 
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to say as regards condensed skimmed milk, importation, also 
as regards the importation of potatoes. The consumer never 
got the full benefit of plentiful supplies. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried. 
Agricultural Long-Term Credit. — ^Mr. Charles Roberts 
(Cumberland) moved the following resolution ; — 

That the Council notes -with satisfaction the Prime Minister’s 
statement of his intention to make more credit available for 
farmers, and to inti’oduce a schemo of long-term credit, and 
hopes that nothing will prevent a well-considered measure for 
these purposes from being passed during the coming session into 
law. 

Mr. Roeebts said he put forward this resolution for the 
foUowing reasons : that, although it had been stated that 
the Government would deal with the problem next year, 
there was some uncertainty because the banks had not yet 
decided to support the scheme, and the Minister had said at 
Cardiff that he would proceed with it if the farmers desired 
it. (The Minister here interposed and said that his statement 
to that effect referred only to short-term credit.) Mr. Roberts 
said that if the Minister would define the position and give 
the Council some indication of the direction in ’wliicli the 
mind of the Government was travelling, the Council might be 
able to give some helpful and constructive criticism. He 
hoped that long-term credit would not be confined to farmers 
who had bought their farms in any particular period ; a now 
method of financing the industry was really required. Taking 
a long view, he wondered how the capital requirements of 
farms were going to be met without some change. One turned 
from the state of things in this country, where the banks 
found £20,000,000 for land purchase and £26,000,000 for 
equipment, to the case of Germany, where £400,000,000 had 
been found on the mortgage credit system, and the United 
States, where £2,000,000,000 had been similarly found. He 
drew the conclusion that there was no lack of credit facilities 
in those' countries, as there was here. As regards short-term 
credit, he hoped that the Government would give a new 
definition of the chattel mortgage proposed in the Report on 
Agricultural Credit in 1926. It would be a real help to extricate 
farmers from their^ dependence on dealers, auctioneers and 
traders generally, and it would also help the new co-operative 
societies. 

On the point of a Government subsidy, he did not think 
one, either direct or concealed, was required. Doles were only 
temporary expedients and palliatives. A new land bank 
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giving first mortgages on farms and attracting tlie investing 
public by bonds secured collectively on the corpus of the 
first mortgages, the mortgages being repayable by easy 
instalments of principal and interest, would be most helpful. 
He considered that a Government guarantee might help to 
familiarize investors with this new kind of security and would 
not seriously w’-eaken the national credit. Sir Francis Acland 
seconded the motion. The Minister oe Agriculture 
welcomed Mr. Roberts’ helpful speech and the opportunity 
it gave him to clear up one or two doubtful matters. The 
Government was proceeding generally on the lines of the 
Report on Agricultural Credit and was aiming at a standard 
system of long-term reducible mortgages. The negotiations 
with the banks were going on in a more active form than ever, 
and he was hopeful that a satisfactory conclusion would be 
reached. As regards short-term credit, the chattel mortgage 
would be of great assistance in certain cases, but for various 
reasons the idea had not found favour with the Farmers’ 
Union, the merchants or the banks. Certain modifications of 
the original suggestion were being considered, and the 
Government was quite prepared to deal with the matter 
on self-supporting economic lines if those who would 
use the facilities thought it worth while. With the great 
industrial upheaval last year, or even this year, when we 
were living in the backwash of the upheaval, the Government 
did not feel that the time was ripe to go on with agricultural 
credit schemes. Next year, however, it had every intention 
of bringing forward the best scheme that it could prepare 
with the co-operation of the banks and aJl concerned. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

^ sic ;t}e ij: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 

BOTANY 

WINTER WHEAT, BARLEY AND OATS TRIALS, 
1924-27 

The National Institute of Agricultural Bota,ny, with, the 
co-operation of the Ministry of Agriculture, the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station, the Lord Wandsworth Agricultural 
College, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Seale-Hayne 
Agricultural College, and the East Anglian Institute of Agri- 
culture, has just completed a three-year series of wheat trials 
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and a two~3^ear series of winter barley and winter oats trials. 
The niiiisiially accurate and comprehensive nature of these 
trials makes the results worthy of serious attention. Brief 
particulars of the trial centres are 



Soil 

Sub-soil 

Altitude 

Cambridge . . 

Heavy clay 

Gault 

80 ft. 

Sprowston, 
nr, Norwich 

Gravelly loam . . 

Gravelly boulder 

o 

o 

Long Sutton, 

Hants 

Medium to hea^W 

clay 

Clay over chalk , . 

450 „ 

Leegomery, Salop . . 

loam 

Sandy loam 

Sand and gravel . . 

300 „ 

Good Easter, 

nr. Chelmsford , , 

Heavj’^ boulder 

London clay 

200 „ 

Newton Abbot, 
Devon 

clay 

Loam of medium 

Shale 

320 „ 


depth 


Winter Wheats, — The comparative grain yields of the 
wheats in 1926-27, and for the three seasons 1924-27, are given 
in Tables I and II. The jdeld of the control variety, Square- 
head^s Master, is taken as 100, and the yields of the remainder 
are stated as percentages of it. The Long Sutton figures are 
excluded from the average column of Table II as they are 
in some respects incomplete. 



TABLE 

I. — 1926-27 KnsuuTs 



Cambridge 

Cam- 

bridge 

Nor- 

wich 

Long 

Sutton 

Lee- 

goniery 

Good 

Easter 

General 

average 

Browiek 

98-5 

101-5 

99-0 

127-5 

98-1 

104-0 

Wilhelmina 

116-8 

lOM 

96-0 

126-3 

114-6 

111-0 

Fox 

100-4 

96-0 

99-6 

98-3 

98-3 

08*5 

Yeoman II 

100-7 

101-8 

— 

109-2 

134-2 

111*5 

Little Joss 

IIM 

105-1 

— 

109-2 

102-8 

107-1 

Iron III 

118-9 

101-1 

104-1 

120*2 

110-0 

110-9 

WeibulFs 
Standard . . 

117-8 

102-4 

88-8 

114-0 

100-0 

104-6 

Setter , 

— 

103-7 

— 

' — 

— 

103-7 

Squarehead^ s 
Master 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


'Squarehead's Master is generally the earliest, Iron III 
and Weibuirs Standard the latest to ripen. ' There is little 
diSerenoe between the remainder. Little Joss has the longest 
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TABLE II.— -Avbbagb 

OF 1924-27 Results 

General 

average 


Cam- 

xsor- 

Long 

Lee- 

Good 

exclud- 

Cambridge 

bridge 

wich 

Sutton 

(a) 

gomery 

Easter ing Long 
(b) Sutton 

Browiok 

98-6 

103*6 

94*4 

111*5 

99*7 

103*4 

Wiilielinina 

113*5 

106*5 

96*6 

114*4 

114*7 

112*3 

Fox 

104*5 

100*7 

99*2 

97*7 

93*7 

99*2 

Yeoman II 

100*1' 

102*7 

91*5 

105*7 

114*9 

105*9 

Little Joss 

106*5 

109*8 

95*7 

101*4 

103*0 

105*2 

Iron III 

WeibulFs 

117*2 

92*6 

104*1 

118*2 

105*3 

108*3 

Standard (6) 

121*0 

101*6 

— 

108*2 

97*7 

107*1 

Setter (6) 
Squarehead’s 

— • 

95*2 


— ** 


95*2 

Master 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

(a, )== Average of two years only 
Iron III, one year. 

: Yeoman II, 

Little Joss, and 


(5)= Average of two ^^ears only. 

and Fox the shortest straw. Fox lodges badly and Little 
Joss and Squarehead’s Master are inclined to the same fault. 
Yeoman II and Little Joss are the least susceptible to yellow 
rust ; Iron III on several occasions was badly attacked. 
No one variety was more or less susceptible to '' take-all ” 
than any other. Yeoman II is consistently the best for the 
production of breadmaking flours, with Fox a good second ; 
there is little to choose in this respect between the others. 
The individual merits of the chief varieties may be summed 
up as follows : — 

Wilhelmina can be relied upon to yield heavily in most 
districts ; it stands well ; and does better in the mill than its 
appearance suggests. 

Iron III yields and stands well, particularly on the heavier 
soils and in the south and west, but clearly is not the best 
wheat for the gravelly loams of Norfolk, and has shown an 
unexpected susceptibility to yellow rust. It should be sown 
early. 

WeibulVs Standard is a newcomer that yields heavily on the 
Cambridge clay, with a good straw, but grain of poor quality. 

Yeoman II yields rather better than was expected. It. can 
be grown successfully on all the soils described above. It is 
unique among English ^ wheats for quality, it is rust-resistant, 
and it stands well enough to pay for intensive manuring. 

Little Joss makes the most straw, is rust-resistant, suits 
light soils, and is clearly the' heaviest ylelder at Norwich'; 
but it has 'no claim to ^ quality. 

The' remainder could well be replaced'' on any of these soils ' 
by one or other' of the foregoing'.-' But it ^should be 'Uoted' 
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tliat these results do not necessarily apply to Northern 
England. 

Winter Oats. — The results for 1926-27 are given in Table III, 
those for 1925-27 in Table IV. In certain cases only one 
year’s results are available. The yield of Grey Winter, as 
the control, is expressed as 100. 


TxABLE 111.-1926-27 Results 



Cam- 

Nor- 

Long 

Lee- 

Good 

Yew- 

Average 

exclud- 


bridge 

wicli 

Sutton 

gomery 

Easter 

ton 

ing Lee- 

Marvellous. . 

106*9 

118*9 

128*7 


130*7 

xAbbot 

89*6 

gomery 

115*0 

Bountiful , . 

100*0 

124*5 

114*2 

_ — 

91*8 

87*0 

103*5 

Black 

Winter . , 

94*7 

103*3 

107*3 

103*1 

97*8 

98*6 

100*8 

Plentiful . . 

87*9 

107*5 

99*1 

111*5 

97*8 

— 

100*8 

Victory 

— 

— 

— 

— 

121*7 

— 

121*7 

Grey Winter 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


TABLE IV. — Average of Two Years’ TbIx^ls, 1925-27 



(Plentiful One Year Only) 

Cam- Yor- Long Lee- Good 

Average 
New- exelud- 


bridge 

wich 

Sutton gomery 

Eastei 

toii ing Lee- 

Marvellous . 

. 116*0 

123*4 

98*2 

[a) 

132*0 

Abbot gomery 
103*8 114*7 

Bountiful 

. 102*1 

129*5 

99*5 

113*0 

97*2 

103*6 106*4 

Black 

Winter 

. 94*5 

100*8 

102*7 

115*1 

104*4 

100*4 100*6 

Plentiful 

87*9 

107*5 

99*1 

111*5 

97*8 

— 98*1 

Victory 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

121*7 

— 121*7 

Grey Winter . 

. 100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 100*0 

(«.)= Black Winter two years, 

remainder one 

year onbn 


MiwveUoiiS is a coarse white oat that makes few tillers, 
and a comparatively small bulk of very strong straw, but in 
sheltered districts generally gives a heavier grain yield than 
any other winter oat. To sow it in cold or wet districts or on 
dirty land, however, is to court almost certain failure. 

Bountiful is a black oat that produces a good quantity of 
fairly strong straw, gives a good grain yield, particularly on 
the lighter soils, and though probably not entirely winter 
hardy is, hardier than Marvellous. 

Black and (h^ey Winters give a bulk of weak straw, and 
modest but, thanks to their hardiness, steady yields of grain. 
The quality of the grain of Grey Winter is good, but of Black 
Winter only moderate. ,Grey Winters are at once the hardiest, 

^ the weakest, strawed, and the latest of winter oats. 
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Plentiful is a new variety from Gartons. One year’s trial 
is too short for reliable conclusions, but Plentiful seems to 
produce a large bulk of fairly stiff straw and moderate yields 
of good quality white oats, particularly on the lighter soils, 
and to be hardier than Marvellouk It is the earliest of all 
these oats to ripen. 

The value of Victory as a winter oat depends entirely on its 
hardiness ; one year at one centre is not enough to test this. 

Winter Barleys. — The available information is less than for 
the two preceding crops, but is given in Tables V and VI. 
The yield of F. 112, as control, is expressed as 100. 


TABLE V. — 1926-27 Results 



Norwich 

Long 

Good 

xAvex'age 

Plmnage xlrclier, 1924 

94-3 

Sutton 

102-1 

Easter 

118*3 

104*9 

Spratt Ai’cher 

96*4 

— 

82*5 

89*5 

Sunrise 

84*0 

— 

121*9 

103*0 

Archer 

94*0 

— 

— 

94*0 

Squarehead Winter 
(6-row) 

_ 

95*2 


95*2 

F. 112 (6-row) 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

TxABLE VT.—Averaob or Two Years’ 

Trials, 

1925-27 


Norwich 

Long 

Good 

Average 

Plumage Archer, 1924 

95*3 

Sutton 

105*9 

Easter 

100*0 

Squarehead Winter , . 

93-5 (a) 

96*7 


95*1 

P. 112 

100*0 

100*0 

— 

100*0 


(a) = 1925-26 I’esult only. 


To draw conclusions from these scanty data is risky, but 
F. 112, a new 6-row barley of Dr. Beaven’s that has shown 
signs of malting quality, has yielded better than the ordinary 
6-row winter on every occasion, and seems particularly 
suitable for the light NorfoUv soil. It looks, too, as though 
the experiment of sowmg spring varieties in autumn may, 
ill the case of Plumage Archer 1924, justify itself on an 
average of seasons on the heavier soils, and on the light soils 
as well if its outstanding quality is taken into consideration. 
Both these two varieties stand well. 

Full reports on these trials will be jiublished later in The 
Journal of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
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LICENSING OF STALLIONS UNDER THE 
HORSE BREEDING ACT, 1918 

The number of ‘stallions licensed nnder the Horse Breeding 
Actj 1918, in England and Wales, during the licensing year 
ended October 31, 1927, was smaller than in the previous 
year, but the rate of decrease was much less rapid than in any 
preceding year since the Act came into force. It would there™ 
fore appear that the sharp decline in horse-breeding which 
has been taldiig place in the past few years is now coming to 
an end. 

The total number of licences issued for the service season 
of 1927 was 1,537, a reduction of only 71 as compared with 
1926, whereas the decrease recorded last season was 241. 


S'ermce Season 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Shires , . 

2,463 

2,174 

1,634 

1,195 

953 

829 

772 

Other heavj^ horses . . 
Light horses (including 

636 

591 

486 

424 

350 

324 

328 

ponies) 

717 

714 

641 

591 

546 

455 

437 

Totals . . 

3,816 

3,479 

2,761 

2,210 

1,849 

1,608 

1,537 


TABLE II 


Bbeeu 

1 

^ o 

z; g 

Nmiiber refused 

Percoiitago 

refused 

DlSEA.SE 

Roaring 

Whistling 

Sidobone 

Ringbone 

Cataract 

Defective Ge- 
nital Organs 

Bone 

Spavin 

Stringhalt 

Pedigbee 












Shir© 

751 

10=^ 

2-5 

5u 

95 

3c 



1 





I 

Suffolk . . 

143 

4t 

2-S 

i 

3d 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— , 

Percheron 

42 

1 

2*4 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Thoroughbred 

154 

4f 

2-5 


Je 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Hackney . . 

83 

2 

2'4 


— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

H OB -Petogbee 












Hea\-y 

82 

4t 

4-9 

— 

— 

1 

i 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Light 

29 

1 

3*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

— 

— 

Pony and Gob 

27 

2 

7-4 

— 

1 


■ 

1 

— ■ 



Total Refusals 

— 

37 

~ 

6 

14 

5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 


* Including three refused on previous year’s examination. 
f Including one refused in each case on previous year’s ©xainination. 
(a) One also affected with Cataract. 

(&) „ « ,, Roaring. 

(c) » n Stringhalt. 

(d) „ „ „ „ and Bone Spavin. 

(e) - Also affected with Bon© Spavin. 
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Tlie perceiitfci'ge decreases in the totals of heavy and light 
horses respective!}' fairly similar, but it is noteworthy 
that the whole of the reduction in heavy horses was in Shires. 

In 40 cases,’ applications for licences were refused hy the 
Ministry, but appeals against refusals were lodged under 
paragraph 12 of the Regulations in six cases, and three appeals 
were successful. 

Very few cases again of infrmgement of the Act were re- 
ported tliis season. Only one unlicensed stallion was reported 
on the road, w'hile in two cases unlicensed stallions wure 
reported as being exhibited for service. Proceedings were 
taken by the police in one case, and a conviction obtained. 
Nine stallions, though licensed, wure found to be travelling 
unaccompanied by the licences. 

Stallion ovuiers in j^ossession of hcences for -the year ended 
October 31, 1927, are reminded that these licences expired on 
that date, and should have been returned to the 'Ministry. 
Applications for renew’'al, as well as for new licences, should 
be made as early as possible on forms which may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. ■ 

^ 

AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1927 

Produce of Hops, — ^Preliminary statement showing ,the 
estimated total production of hops in the j^ears 1927 and 
1926, with tlie acreage and estimated average jueld per statute 
acre in each county of England in which hops were grown ; 
and the average yield per acre of the' ten years, 1917-1926. 
(See table opposite.) 

The average yield per acre in England this year is estimated 
at il-1 cwt. per acre as compared with 13-0 cwt. last year, 
and at | cwt. below the ten years’ average. The heaviest 
crop was obtained in Kent, where the yield over the whole 
county was 11|- cwt. per acre, being slightly more than 2 cwT. 
under last year’s figme, and 1|- cwt. below the average. 

In the Weald, the }deid was less than lOf cwt. per acre or 
ll'Cwt. below" average. Mid and East Kent obtained crops of 
11 1 cwt. and nearly 13 cwt. per acre respectively, the former 
being 2|- cwt. and the latter cwt. per acre below the ten 
years’ average for those districts. The yield in Sussex is 
estimated at 10 J cwt., which is almost 3 cwt. less than last 
year, and nearly 1 cwt. per acre below the average. Hampshire 
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witii a ^aelcl of under 9i- cwt. was If ewt« per acre under 
average. Tiie West Midland counties, however, produced 
above average crops, although these w’-ere about I cwt, below 
last year's figures. Hereford with a yield of 11| cwt, per 
acre was nearly 2 cwi}. above average, whilst Worcester, with 
a Ittle more than 9f cwt, per acre, w^as only slightly in excess 
of the average for the previous ten years. 

The total production over the whole of England in 1927 
is estimated at 255,500 cwt, or 76,500 cwt, less than last year 
and 15,000 cwt. below the average production of the ten 
years 1917-1926. As was the case last year, Kent produced 
64 per cent, of the total hop crop, but the quantity was only 
164,000 cwt. as compiared with 213,000 cwt. in 1926, 

tii ii t- ^ 

DECEMBER ON THE FARM 

J. B. Bor^D, M,Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Motes* — December, like the three preceding months, 
owes its name to its position in the old Roman year, which 
commenced in March. Thus it was, as its name implies, the 
tenth month. By our Saxon ancestors it was known as 
Winter-monath, and later as Helig-monat or Holy month. 
Even before the institution of Christmas celebrations, this 
time of the year was one in which there was much holiday- 
making and feasting hi rural districts. The field operations of 
the yeai; bemg completed, this was obviously the season when 
a little relaxation from agricultural labours could be most 
conveniently arranged. 

In ancient Latium, the Saturnalia or festival of Satumus, 
the god of agriculture, was celebrated about the middle of 
December. During the week of this festival no pubhe business 
could be transacted ; the slaves enjoyed special liberties, and 
all ; ranks ' devoted themselves to feasting, games and mirth. 
The houses were decorated with evergreens, presents were 
interchanged, and other customs were observed which exhibit 
a remarkable resemblance to those of our own Christmas. 

The hanging up of the mistletoe is a survival of the Druidieal 
rites that were performed at the time of the winter solstice. 
The mysterious protective and curative properties of the 
plant were, however, attributed only to specimens found 
growing on the oak. The burning of the Yule log is an ancient 
ceremony handed down from our Norse ancestors, who were 
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sun worshippers, and on the shortest day kindled huge "bonfires 
in honour of the beginning of the lengthening of the hours of 
daylight. 

With the change in rural organization and the greater 
facilities for recreation now available, seasonal festivities tend 
to hold a less prominent position than formerly. Many old 
customs observed at this time of the year have entirely 
disappeared. The lapse of one of these, at any rate, is not a 
matter for regret : it was the custom of “ blooding the 
horses on St. Stephen’s Day, December 26 . The horses were 
first galloped until they perspired freely, then they were bled 
copiously. This superstitious rite was believed to insure the 
ammals agahist maladies and sickness during the ensuing year. 

Field Operations. — December is often a month when the 
soil is so continuously wet that drilling of com is impossible, 
and such seed as is sown must be covered either by skim 
ploughing or merely by harrowing. From about the middle of 
the month mitil mid- January, however, the soil temperature 
is commonly so low that, in the greater part of the country, 
seed put into the ground lies dormant until the return of 
milder conditions in the latter month. Some farmers believe 
that the influence of low temperature is beneficial to grain 
production, but there is evidence that winter oats at least 
yield equally well if sown after the coldest weather has passed. 
It is remarkable, however, how long December-sown seed can 
lie in the soil and then come up well when warmer conditions 
return. 

Apart from attention to live stock, farm operations in this 
month consist partly in taking advantage of periods of dry 
weather or hard frost for carting out manure, cross ploughing, 
winter ridging and splitting of ridges, completing the ploughing 
of stubbles and other operations in which horse labour may 
be utilized, and partly in fill-up duties in which only manual 
labour can be applied. Opening drain mouths, cutting grips 
and furrows across headlands to lay com land dry, pleaching 
hedges, overhauling implements and machinery in readiness 
for next season, repairing roads and gateways and similar 
Jobs are all necessary, and when thoroughly carried out 
facilitate progress in the busy seasons. Draining, slagging 
and liming are larger operations for which opportunities can 
usually be found in this month. 

Loss of Plants.—It is necessary in farm practice to sow 
several times as much seed com as would be needed to produce 
a full stand of ears if every seed produced a mature plant/ 

3^h 2 
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A large proportion of the seedlings perish during the winter, 
so thatj instead of two plants per inch of drill row, a seedling 
ererj two inches is a good stand ; and, when it comes to the 
point of deciding whether to plough up or leave a tMn plant 
of wheat in March, one plant in six inches may be deemed 
sufficient to avoid re-sowing. It might be thought that by 
the operation of the law of natural selection a very hardy 
strain of wheat would be obtained by saving seed grown on 
the farm ; but the thimiing out of the plant in winter is 
caused by so many different factors that the seedlings which 
survive the conditions of one field or one winter may not be 
the most capable of enduring the winter conditions of another 
field or season. 

Late-sown corn is subject to the depredations of birds, 
larks especially, which pull up the blade during germination 
to get at the seed com at its foot. The larvse of frit fly, 
wheat bulb fly, wireworms and slugs may under certain 
conditions levy heavy toll on winter com during the milder 
weather. The braird obtained from weakly germinating 
seed — such as often results after wet harvest weather — 
is prone to thin off badly in winter ; but the more common 
causes of loss of plant between November and March are 
those of a physical nature. These produce the four separate 
troubles of (1) throwing out, (2) drowning out, (3) freezing 
off, and (4) rotting off. 

Throwing out is the name given to the damage caused by 
alternate freezing and thawing, when the stem is torn through 
between the seed-corn and the blade. When a light frost 
occurs on a moisture-laden seed bed, the surface is lifted, and 
when the soil goes down after thaw and perhaps rain, the 
plant stands higher out of the ground than it did before. 
When a more severe frost is followed by a surface thaw and 
then frost returns while the roots are still bound in the frozen 
part of the soil, the upper part of the plant is torn away from 
the lower part and later remains detached and projecting out 
of the ground. Late-sown wheat drilled too deeply on moist 
land is most subject to this trouble. Fields lying towards the 
sun' am worse in this respect than those with a northern 
aspect, as they thaw durmg the warmer parts of the day and 
freeze again at night. During the time when snow is on the 
ground, the melting of the snow in the middle of the day 
adds to the moisture content and increases ' the expansion of 
the soil on freezing. Loose seed beds and com drilled on leas 
that have not been ploughed early enough are more prone 
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to this trouble than fields prepared in accordance with the 
accepted rules. Drainage and water-furrowing are necessary 
preventive measures. 

Drowning out is caused by such an excess of moisture in the 
surface layers of the soil that the rootlets are unable to obtain 
the air necessary to their life. Working the seed bed too fine 
may be one cause of the trouble ; an impervious subsoil 
may be another ; lack of surface drainage due to flat ploughing 
and absence of water furrows may be a third cause. The 
crop suffers more in mild than in cold V'eather, when excess 
of moisture is the trouble, and a quick thaw^ after snow may 
aggravate the complaint. As in other cases of excess of 
moisture, prevention of the excess should also be tried by 
opening ditches which lie on the higher side of the field, 
thereby preventing seepage of moisture from the higher levels. 

Freezing ojf occurs only when the frost is severe and the 
land not covered with snow, and also when the effects of the 
frost are accentuated by sharp dry winds or sunshine. It is 
probably a drying effect as much as a rupture of the plant 
tissues. The higher parts of a field are more likely to suffer 
from this cause than the lower-lying parts, which may escape 
the winds somewhat. A rough seed bed, with clods that 
shelter the seedlings from the wind, is the time-honoured 
method of preventing this complaint. 

Batting off is the trouble w^hich may overtake a winter-proud 
piece of winter com when snow comes and its surface becomes 
first thawed and then frozen to an air-tight cap. If frost 
precedes the snow, little harm results, because the breathing 
activities of the plant are thereby retarded ; but, when the 
roots are able to continue their activities and the leaves are 
cut off from the air, they yellow off and die. Late-sown com, 
having only small leaves, is free from this danger. 

Farm Economics. — There is no difficulty in realizing that 
ioformation derived by research in agricultural chemistry, 
botany, bacteriology and other applied sciences can be of 
great service to the farmer. Likewise a knowledge of the 
results of farm experiments and of the methods of husbandry 
pursued by successful farmers in different districts is of easily 
recognizable value to all who desire to review and improve 
their' practice. Although perhaps the most important branch 
of agricultural study, economics has , not in this country m 
yet gained the recognition to which it is entitled by re.3^oii 
of its intimate connexion with the main objects' of the farmer 
— the earning of profit. Scientific manuring, correct feeding, 
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and even tie efficient execution of farm operations are not in 
tkemselves tlie end but only the means to the end. 

That 50,000 German farmers are co-operating in the investi- 
gation of the financial aspects of farming — -by having their 
accounts properly kept and co-ordinated — is a fact that should 
at least raise the question of whether our farmers have given 
this matter sufficient attention. The importance which the 
Germans attach to this work may be better understood when 
it is explained that they have about 500 farm book-keeping 
offices which carry out the accountancy work, and that these 
offices are self-supporting institutions, organized by the 
agricultural societies and chambers, and maintained by the 
fees charged for their services. 

interest in farm economics work is of later origin in this 
country ; we have now, however, in addition to the Institute 
for research in this subject at Oxford, specialist economic 
advisory officers at the agricultural colleges or university 
agricultural departments at Newcastle, Leeds, Sutton 
Bonington, Cambridge, Oxford, Wye, Reading, Newton 
Abbot, Bristol, Newport, Manchester and Aberystwyth. Each 
of these officers is making investigations into farming costs 
and returns on as many farms in his area as his facilities will 
permit, or as the farmers in his area will collaborate to ensure. 
In the Bristol area, an x4.ccountmg Society has been formed 
with a membership of about 50 farmers. 

Some of the above-mentioned advisory officers have recently 
published reports, or interim reports, on the results of their 
first three years’ work ; but it must suffice here to state some 
of the main objects of the investigations. Perhaps the first 
is to work out standards by which economic efficiency in 
farming can be measured. Just as a crop of wheat is regarded 
as good or otherwise in comparison with a standard of four 
quarters per acre, so we require standards ' with which to 
compare the financial data of farming — ^to enable us to say, 
for example, whether in a given case an expenditure of £25 
in labour per £100 of produce obtained, is higher or lower 
than it might be under ordinary good management. 

Other objects are to obtain authentic data on the financial 
results of agriculture at different times and under different 
systems ; to compare extensive and intensive methods ; and 
to investigate the influence of various factors on production 
costs. There is no doubt that when the requisite fundamental 
data have been established, the farmer will have the further 
incentive to keep proper accounts, viz., that he will be able 
to make excellent use of the advisory facilities at his disposal. 
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NOTES " ON MANURES FOR DECEMBER 

H. V. Gabhee, M.A.,B.Sc., 

Bothamsied Experimental Station. 

Liniing. — December is not a very active month as far 
as the application of manures is coneeriiedy but suitable 
slack periods often arise whicli enable clialkiiig or liiniiig 
to be undertaken. The liming of land, although widely 
practised in former years, tends to be neglected at the present 
day. The cost is often considerable, and wiien the land is only 
slightly acid the effects are neither so striking nor immediate 
as those associated with the use of fertilizers. The benefit 
of Mining in such cases consists of a distinct and lastmg all- 
round improvement in the performance of the land as regards 
croj^ping and workabiMty, rather than a rapid and transient 
increase in fertility. In more serious cases of soil sourness, 
however, the lack of lime is the governing factor, and iiiitii 
this is remedied, fertihzers used alone have little effect, and 
certain crops fail entirely. The addition of lime to heavy 
land, which is worMng badly owing to lime shortage, will 
often bring about such an improvement as to put the treated 
land into a diflerent class. At Rothamsted, areas which 
have been chalked in former years are easily distinguished 
from the neighbouring untreated land by their better working 
qualities. The mellower appearance of the chaUmd areas can 
often be noted from a considerable distance. 

It is new recognized that certain crops are more sensitive . 
than other.- soil acidity. Some vill fail in the absence of 
lime on soil which others can flourish. Lucerne, clovers, 
barley, and sugar be..-t fall into the first group ; potatoes, 
oats, and rye ai'c- vrell-kiiown examples of crops which can 
tolerate a certain degree of acidity. The nature of the crop 
to be grown is therefore a factor to be considered when the 
liming of land is in question. 

The increasing cultivation of sugar beet will no doubt cause 
much land, wkich grew potatoes quite w’-ell, to be carefully 
examined for lime deficiency. A case of this kind occurred 
at the Woburn Experimental Farm when a series of sugar 
beet plots was put down on land which could grow good 
potatoes but turned out to be soui* in places. The coincidence 
of a dense growth of spurrey, and failure of the beet in patches, 
was very striking ; in other places much less spurrey was 
seen and the beets were good. 
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farmers are advised to consult their County Agrieultural 
Organizer before undertaking the liming of a field, for cases 
have occurred in which it was proposed to Mme land that on 
examination turned out to be naturally supplied with chalk. 
Moreover, the adviser can give a good indication of the 
correct amount of lime to use. Too light an application may 
still leave the land acid, while damage can result from heavy 
doses of quicklime, especially on light soils. 

Mmng Fertilizers. — The practice of mixing artificials on the 
farm has much to recommend it where farmers have the 
necessary knowledge of the properties of the individual 
fertilizers, and are prepared to take a little trouble to carry 
out the work thoroughly. 

A few” points need attention if the best results are to be 
obtained. A good dry manure shed, with a concrete mixing 
floor and separate bins for the raw materials, is a great 
advantage, as with storage accommodation it is possible to 
purchase requirements in good time and, frequently, at 
favourable prices. It is also essential to know w”hat con- 
stituents may be mixed satisfactorily in order to avoid the 
losses which may arise when unsuitable materials are brought 
together. These losses are of three kinds : — 

(1) Loss of plant food. 

(2) Loss of water solubility. 

(3) Loss of physical condition. 

The best example of the first case is the loss of ammonia which 
results on mixing salts of ammonia, such as the sulphate or 
muriate, with lime, or materials containing lime, e.g., basic 
slag. 

The second case arises if water soluble phosphates are 
mixed with lime or substances containing it. The damage 
here, though appreciable, is perhaps not so serious as in the 
former case. 

The last case is , especially troublesome to farmers, as 
materials which run together and cake on mixing are very 
difficult to handle subsequently and regrindiiig is not possible 
on the farm. 

Samples of manures w^hich, through bad storage facilities, 
have picked up moisture and become sticky are to be avoided 
in making mixtures ; but some fertilizers — e.g., nitrate of 
lime* and to a less extent nitrate of soda — become damp when 
exposed to the air, even under the best conditions, and are 
best applied alone. 
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A little stickiness can be got over by tbe use of a small pro- 
portion of a coiiditionerj sueb as steamed bone flour, while 
if some of tbe nitrogen is supplied in tbe form of organic 
manures- — e.f/., dried blood, rape dust, and so fortli — the 
mechanical conditions of the mixture are improved, althougii 
the cost per unit of nitrogen will be a little higher. 

A good way of mixing the constituents is to spread them 
in thin layers, one on top of the other, on the floor ; then shovel 
the whole into a heap, taking care to get some of each con- 
stituent in each shovelful by shovelling right to the bottom 
of the layers. The main heap should be turned several times 
and finally passed through a i-in. screen. The material held 
on the screen may then be pulverized with a suitable rammer 
or the back of a shovel and added to the bulk, which should 
then be turned again, and, for specially good wmrkiiig, the 
mixture may then be passed through a J-in, riddle. 

Since mixtures which have been skilfully compomided will 
sometimes lose condition on storage, it is advisable to use 
home-made compounds as soon after mixing as possible. 
In addition to the ordinary compound fertilizers, something 
has been done in recent years to supply two or more con- 
stituents read}?* mixed to meet certain definite needs. For 
example, those who know by experience that their grassland 
needs potash as well as phosphate, can supply the two together 
by usmg one of the various mixtures of phosphatic manures 
and potash salts which are on the market. On the Continent 
a beginning is being made with high-grade complex fertilizers 
of knowui composition and constituents w’^hose balance is 
varied to suit different soil types and crop requirements. 
These products are more concentrated and more fully declared 
in their composition than the ordinary compounds as known 
in this country, and their progress will be watched with 
interest. 

Manures for Sugar Beet. — Interest continues to be shown 
in the food requirements of sugar beet, as it is generally 
admitted that good manurial treatment is necessary to make 
the most of the crop. It should be emphasized, however, 
that correct manuring will not cover up deficiencies caused 
by faulty cultivation and, of the two factors, the latter is 
probably the more important. Much work has been done on 
the Continent concerning the effect of manures on the yield 
and quality of sugar beet and, while the results cannot be 
taken over into English practice without confirmation, the, 
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main findings do, at any rate, give us a guide as to what to 

expect in oiir experiments. 

In Ms book on sugar beet culture, Professor Roemer sets 
out tbe evidence relating to the manuring of sugar beet in 
Germany.* Some of the points made an* as follows 

(1) The crop has great powers of utilizing the soil supply 
of plant nutrients, but manuring is necessary, nevertheless, 
to obtain satisfactory yields. 

( 2 ) A medium application of dung, not exceeding 12 tons 
per acre, is the basis of the manuring and should be ploughed 
in before the new year. Heavy quantities of good dung applied 
late tend to delay ripening. The use of dung considerably 
reduces the quantity of artificials required. 

(3) Green manure is valuable as an economizer of farmyard 
manure, but not as a substitute. 

(4) Nitrates, ammonium salts, and cyanami^le are effective 
in the order named, the superiority of nitrates being more 
marked in dry districts. The two latter sources of nitrogen 
should be applied before sowing. Top dressing should be 
confined to nitrates, and, to avoid late ripening, application 
should not be delayed after mid- June. Used in moderation 
and properly applied, artificial nitrogenous manures do not 
depress the sugar content. 

(5) A readily available supply of phosphate should be at 
the disposal of the plant in early life. Water-soluble phosphate 
is recommended for this purpose. 

(6) Potash is required except on rich soils where generous 
dunging is given. Muriate of potash suits the heavier soils, 
and the salt in the low-grade potash salts is beneficial on the 
light soils. Potash exerts a small but favourable influence on 
the sugar content. Potash salts should be applied well before 
sowing time, the lower the grade the greater being the interval. 
Winter application of potash manures is good practice, except 
on light soils. 

(7) Liming is necessary to success on acid soils, but on 
light soils too much lime may damage the crop. 

(8) Dressings recommended for Gei*man conditions are : — 

No Dung With Dung 

Muriate of potash or equivalent 2 cwt. per acre O-IJ cwt. per acr® 

Superphosphate or equivalent 3-4 „ „ l|-2 „ ,, 

Nitrate of soda or equivalent 3|-5 „ „ l|-3J „ „ 

It is pointed out, however, that these general recommendations 
should be modified to suit local soil and agricultural conditions. 

* Handbuch des Zuckerrubrnhaues : Berlin, 1927. 
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Note, — UaleM otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-toii lots l.o.r. in towns named, 

and are net cash lor prompt delivery. 



Average price per ton during week 
ending November 9 


Bristol : 

Hull 

L’pool ; London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 

s- ! 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. i 

£ 

B. 

s. 

d. 

JSTitrate of soda (N. 151%) 


, 


. 

11 

7 ' 

11 

7 

14 

8 

Sulphate of ammonia : — 











Neutral (N. 20-6%) . . 

10 

5*: 

10 

5* 

10 

5*; 

10 

5^ 

9 

11 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) 

8 

m 

8 

12J 

8 

12.t! 

8 

12| 

9 

1 

Kainit (Pot. 14%). . 

3 

2 1 

2 

17 

2 

19 ; 

2 

19 

4 

3 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

4 

17 : 

, 


, 


4 

15 

3 

2 

„ (Pot. 20%) . . 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-534%) 

3 

12 : 

3 

2 

3 

9 i 

3 

8 

3 

5 

9 

10 , 

8 

5 

8 

17 : 

9 

12 

3 

7 

Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 48-5i|%) 

11 

10 i 

10 

5 

11 

1 . 

11 

12 

4 

6 

Basic Slag (T.P. 32%) . . 

3 

8§i 

3 

H 

3 

3§i 



. 


„ (T.P. 30%) .. 

8 

6^ 

3 


3 

l§i 

2 

1.5e 

1 

10 

„ (T.P. 28%) .. 



2 

m 

2 

13^ 

. 


. 

. 

„ (T.P. 26%) .. 



2 


2 

7§: 

, 



, 

„ (T.P. 24%) .. 

2 

10 §i 

2 

n 

2 

2§; 

. 


. 

. 

Ground rock phosphate (T.P.58%) 


I 









Very fine gradef . . . . i 

2 

15 

, 


, 

. i 

2 

iOd 

0 

10 

Fine gradeii 

2 

10 ! 




- j 

2 

7d 

0 

10 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

3 

0 ; 


. 

I 3 

4 ' 

3 

0 

; 1 

9 

„ (S.P. 33%) . . 

. 

. 



3 

2 ! 

. 


, 

, 

„ (S.P. 30%) .. 

2 

15 i 

2 

15 

2 

18 1 

2 

15 i 

1 

10 

Bone meal (N. 3f %, T.P. 45%) . . 

8 

15 ; 

8 

10 

^ 8 

10 j 

8 

7 1 



Steamed bone flour (N. |%, 











T.P. 60-65%) 

5 

17t 

6 

2t 

! 6 

6 i 

5 

17 i 

, 


Burnt Lump Lime 

1 

9 ' 

1 

12a 

i 1 

166' 

2 

1§I 

. 

, 

Ground Lime 

1 1 

18 i 

2 

la 

i 2 

66i 

I 


. 


„ Limestone 

! * 




j 1 

106; 

. 



. 

„ Chalk 

■ 

. 

1 

9 


. 

1 

* 5§' 




Abbrevfatlons : K—Mteogen ; S.P.*= Soluble Phosphate; T.P.’^Total Phosphate; 

Pot. = Potash. 

* Delivered in 6-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. For lots of 4 tons and 
under 6 tons the price is Is. per ton extra and for lots of 2 tons and under 4 tons 5s. per ton 
extra. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

t Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I Prices for 4-ton lots delivered to purchaser’s nearest railway station in neighbourhood 
of town mentioned above. 

t Fineness 80% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 m®ih 
sieve). 

!i Fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch (100 mesh 
sieve), 

a Delivered to HuIL b Delivered to Xiverpool area. 

Price for 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Iforthern London Stations. At G-.W.B. and S.E. London 
Stations the cost to purchasers is 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

& F,O.K.. Northern rails ; Ss. 6d. per ton extra on Southern tails. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

DECEMBER 

H. E. WooD:&L4]sr, PF.D., D.Sc., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

!I3ie Maniirial ¥aliie o! Sugar Beet Tops. — Inquiries are 
frequently made as to tlie value wMcIi sFoiild he assigned to 
sugar beet tops when they are ploughed into the land as 
manure. With the object of secnring reliable information on 
this matter, numerous samples of beet tops were collected for 
examination from a large number of farms in the Eastern 
Comities during the harvesting of the 1926 crop. The writer 
would like to take this opportunity of thanking all those 
farmers who so willingly co-operated with us in the carrying 
out of this investigation. 

For purposes of comparison, the samples were divided into 
four broad groups, according as to whether they were grown on 
light, medium, heavy or fen soils. The samples were received 
over a period of about two months, beginning October 8, 1926. 
Every sample as it arrived was chopped up in a large mechanical 
meat-mincer fitted with revolving knives. The minced mass 
was well mixed, and representative samples of known weight 
were dried down in a steam oven for the moisture determina- 
tion. The dried residues were finely ground up, and, after air- 
drying, were utilized for anahi^ical purposes. 

The three constituents to be estimated for a determination 
of maniirial value are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. In 
view of the small extra labour involved, however, it was 
decided to secure further data in respect of content of total ash, 
silica, soda and lime. The mean results for the four groups of 
beet tops are recorded in Table I. 


TABLE I. — ^Kitbogex axd Mimbaii Cohteni? of Sugar Beet Tops. 
(Besuits Given as Percentages of Dry Matter.) 


Soil Type Nitrogen 

Total Ash 

Silica 

Phosphate Potash Soda 

Lime 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

ceM. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Light 

2-00 

19*63 

5*22 

0*68 

3*56 

2*70 

1*86 

Mediinn. . 

1*85 

19*16 

5-57 

0*67 

3*07 

2*78 

2*31 

Heavy . . 

2d2 

17*49 

1-61 

0*56 

3*53 

2*06 

3*65^ 

Fen 

2-38 

16*21 

0*52 

0*48 

3*34 

3*15 

1*84 


Since considerable variation was found in the mineral 
composition of samples of beet tops included in any one group, 
care must be exercised in attempting to discover correlations 
between mineral content and soil. type. The only conclusion 
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that can be drawn with certainty is that fen-grown tops 
contain mucli smaller percentages of silica than beet tops from 
other types of soil. It would appear from the results wMcb 
were obtained for the individual samples tliat the mineral 
composition is more affected by chemical factors, such as 
manurial treatment, soil reaction and so forth, than by the 
mere physical characters of the soil. 

It will be noted that, in general, sugar beet tops are extremely 
rich in inorganic constituents, the quantity of total ash in 
the individual samples ranging from 13*7 to 26*0 per cent., with 
an average value of 18*5 per cent. The mean percentages 
of silica-free ash in the samples from the heavy and fen soils 
show striking agreement, being 15*9 and 15*7 per cent, of the dry 
matter respectively. The corresponding figures for the light 
and medium soil samples of tops were 14*4 and 13*6 per cent, 
respectively. 

Other general features which were brought out consistently 
by the analytical results are : (1) the high percentages of 
potash, soda and lime in the tops, and (2) the relatively low 
percentage of phosphoric acid. These facts are further 
illustrated by the figures recorded in Table II, where the 
average composition of the silica-free ash in the sugar beet tops 
is compared with corresponding data for mangold leaves. 

TABLE II. — ^Mineeal Composition op Beet Tops and Mangold 

Leaves • 

(Results Given as Percentages of Silica-free Ash.) 

Beet Tops Mangold Leaves 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Lime (CaO) . . . . 14*5 11*0 

Phosphoric acid (PgO.) 4*0 6*7 

Potash (KjjO) . . ' . . 23*2 31*8 

Soda{Na20) .. .. 19*0 20*1 

Table II indicates that mangold leaves display the same 
characteristics in respect of mineral composition as do sugar 
beet tops. The proportion of phosphoric acid is low, whereas 
lime, soda and potash, especially the last-named, are present 
in large amount. The high percentage of soda is of special 
interest, explaining why the mangold crop responds success- 
fully to dressings of nitrate of soda mixed with common salt, 
and suggesting that, in certain circumstances, lack of sodium 
compounds might constitute the limiting factor in the growth 
of the sugar beet crop. It looks as if the nitrogen supplied to 
this crop should always be given, in part at any rate, in the 
form of nitrate of soda. 

The necessary data for calculating the manurial value of a 
ton of fresh sugar beet tops are given in Table III; Owing to 
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the low dry-matter content wMch. characterizes the heavy 
jields of tops obtained on fen soils, it is necessary to adopt a 
separate standard, as shovni in Table III, in assessing their 
mannrial value. 

TABLE III. — CoisrsTiTUENTs m Fresh Sugar Beet Tors. 

Average {excluding Fen-grown 

fen-tops) Tops 

(Percentage dry (Percentage dry 

matter = 17*2 matter = 12*9 

per cent.) per cent.) 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Mtrogen . . . . . . 0-34 0*31 

Phosphoric Acid .. .. OTl 0-06 

Potash . . . . . . 0-58 0-43 

If the beet tops are ploughed into the land, it may be assumed 
that the whole of the laitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid is 
available as manure. If stock are allowed to consume them off 
the land, then it is assumed that only ha<lf of the nitrogen and 
three-quarters each of the potash and phosphoric acid go into 
the resultant manure. The current price per unit of the 
mannrial constituents, as recorded month by month in this 
JouBKAL, should be employed for calculating the mannrial value 
per ton. Thus, on the basis of the October prices, one ton of 
ploughed-iii beet tops would have a mannrial value of 5s. lid., 
while for tops consumed off the land the value would be 
3s. 6d. per ton. 

In order to calculate the manurial value per acre, it 
will be necessary to weigh the yield of tops from a small plot 
of known area and then arrive at the desired figure by the 
process of simple arithmetic. Examples of the yields of both 
tops and roots from crops grown on tj^pieal soils are given in 
Table IV, which has been compiled from data very kindly 
supplied by the writer’s colleagues, Mr. J. C. Leslie and Mr. 
F. Hanley. In studying these figures, it should be remembered 
that they have been secured in a season, namely 1927, which 
has been somewhat abnormal from the standpoint of the sugar 
beet crop. In particular, the weather conditions have been 
such as to favour the abundant growth of beet foliage. 

TABLE 1V,~— Yieeds of Beets and Beet Tops on Typical Soils 

(1927) 

Type of Soil Beets (unwashed) Beet Tops 

Tans per acre. Tons per acre. 

Black fen over clay .. 11*6 20*9 

Gravel loam . - . . 10*4 13*4 

Medium land over clialk 18*8 12*4 

Medium land ouw gravel 17*0 12*1 

Typical light land .. 8*9 11*7 

'Light land over chalk 9*1 10*8 
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It must also be borne in mind that, quite apart from the 
potassic, phosphatic and nitrogenous constituents, beet tops 
contain a large percentage of non-nitrogenous organic matter. 
The beet sugar component will presumably undergo very 
ready breakdown in the soil, without, however, contributing 
materially to fertility. It is this consideration which, in the 
writer's opinion, constitutes the main objection to the wholesale 
plougliing-in of beet tops. Surely it is better to secure produc- 
tive utilization of such energy-rich sugar (say 3001b. to 400 lb. 
per acre) in the bodies of farm animals than to allow it to 
decompose wastefully in the soil. Whether the incorporation of 
such amounts of sugar will affect the activities of the bacterial 
population of the soil, the writer is not in a position to state 
with certainty. Investigations at Rothamsted, however, have 
shown that the addition of the simpler carbohydrates to the 
soil causes a rapid increase in bacterial numbers, and further, 
that actual increases of nitrogen, presumably through the 
agency of Azotobacter, occur in soils to which sugar has been 
added. 

With this month’s account, the writer will conclude these 
notes on the subject of sugar beet tops. We are engaged at the 
present time in making a study of the nutritive properties of 
another important beet by-product, namely, sugar beet pulp, 
and it may be that an opportunity will arise for the discussion 
of the results of this investigation when, in due course, the 
sugar beet season of 1928 comes round. Meanwhile, for the 
benefit of readers who may desire more detailed information 
than it has been possible to give in these Notes, the following 
list of references is appended: — 

(1) “ The Utilization of Sugar Beet By-Products.’* H. E. Woodman, 
Jous. Min. Agkig., XXXIII, 109, 1926. 

(2) “ The Ensilage of Sugar Beet Tops.” H. E. Woodman and 
A. Amos, Jour, Agric. Sci., XVI, 406, 1926. 

(3) “ The Nutritive and Manurial Values of Sugar Beet Tops.” H. E. 
Woodman and J. W. Bee, Jour. Agric. Sci., XVII, 477, 1927. 



Dsscezption , Price per qr. | 

s. d. j ib. 1 

Price i 
per 
ton 

£ s. 

Manu- 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Host of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 
equiv. 
per 
100 lb. 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv. 
s. d. 

Price 
per Ib. 
starch 
equiv. 

d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

0/ 

/o 

Wheat, British. . .. — 


i 

10 17 i 

1 

0 13 1 

10 4 

72 

2 10 

1-62 

9-6 

Barley^ British feeding . . ! — 

— 

10 15 ; 

0 10 1 

10 5 

71 

2 II 

1*56 

6»2 

„ CanadianN'o.3 WestemlSS 6 

400 

10 15 I 

0 10 ! 

10 5 

71 

2 11 

1*56 

6-2 

„ American , . . . '37 3 


10 H 

0 10 1 

9 iS 

71 

2 10 

1-52 

6*2 

„ Persian .. ..AS 0 

„ !I0 2 

0 10 

9 12 

71 

2 8 

1*43 

6*2 

Oats, English, white . . . . ; — 

— i 

10 0 i 

0 11 

9 9 

60 

3 2 

1-70 

7*6 

„ ,, black and grey i — 

— 

9 15 i 

0 11 

9 4 

60 

3 1 

1-65 

7-6 

„ Irish, whit© . . . . i — 

; — iio 13 

0 11 

10 2 

60 

3 4 

1-78 

7*6 

bl&ck * <1 • • j ■ 

: 

0 10 

0 11 

S 19 

60 

3 0 

1*61 

7*6 

„ Argentine . . . . 0 

■ 320 

10 2 

0 11 

9 li 

60 

3 2 

1-70 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine . . . . 0 

: 480 

8 3 

0 10 

7 13 

81 

1 11 

1-03 

6*8 

Beans, English, winter . — 

i — 

8 10^ 

1 6 

7 4 

66 

2 2 

M6 

20 

Peas, English, blue . - . . ; — 



15 15-!= 

1 2 

14 13 

69 

3 2 

1-70 

18 

„ Japanese . . . . . . ' . — 

i ^ 

26 15| 

1 2 

25 13 

60 

7 5 

.3-97 

18 

Dari, Egyptian . . . . ‘ — 

— 

10 10 

0 12 

9 18 

74 

2 8 

1*43 

7-2 

Eye, homegrown . . . . ! — 

— 

10* 5 

0 13 

9 12 

72 

2 8 

1-43 

9*1 

Millers’ offals — 









Bran, British . . , . . . — 

— 

8 7 

1 3 

7 4 

j 42 

3 6 

1-83 

10 

„ broad . . . . . . : — 



9 0 

1 3 

8 2 

1 42 

3 10 

1 2-05 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported . . — 

! — 

10 5 

0 18 

9 7 

89 

2 9 

! 1-47 

12 

n coarse, British . . : — 

1 — 

0 2 

0 18 

8 4 

: 58 

; 2 10 

i 1-52 

11 

Pollards, imported . . . . — 

! 

8 0 

1 3 

6 17 

; 60 

: 2 3 

1 1*20 

11 

Meal, barley . . . . , . : — 

; — 

ill 15 

0 10 

11 5 

1 71 

: 3 2 

' 1*70 

6-2 

,, maize i — 

, 

j 9 5 

! 0 10 

8 15 

. 81 

i 2 2 

M6 

6-8 

,, „ S. African — 

; — 

' 8 12 

1 0 10 

8 2 

I 81 

: 2 0 

1-07 

6*8 

„ „ germ . . . . , — 

— 

: 9 2 

; 0 16 

i 8 6 

' 85 

1 11 

1 I'03 

10 

„ „ gluten feed . . — 

— 

; 9 0 

1 1 1 

; 7 19 

76 

: 2 1 

M2 

19 

„ locust bean . . . . — 

— 

: S 17 

i 0 s 

: 8 9 

■ 71 

' 2 5 

1-29 

3-6 

,, bean . . . . . , — 



■12 0 

1 6 

'10 14 

: 66 

1 3 3 

1*74 

20 

„ fish — 



'21 0 

: 3 10 

in 10 

' 53 

6 7 

3*53 

^ 48 

Maize, cooked flaked . . . . ' — 



10 12 

; 0 10 JO 2 

i 85 

, 2 5 

; D29 

8-6 

Linseed — 









„ cake, English 12% oil, — 

— 

12 10 

1 10 

!I1 0 

74 

1 3 0 

: 1-61 

2S 

ft it if 10% ,, ' 

; — 

.12 0 

1 10 

TO 10 

, 74 

1 2 10 

: 1-52 

25 

qo/ 

it it a w /O a 



li 15 1 10 

;io 0 

i 74 

1 2 9 

^ 1-47 

26 

Soyabean,, „ 6% „ , — 

, — 

li 10 

2 3 

9 7 

: 69 

! 2 9 

1‘47 

30 

Cottonseed cake „ ' — 



: 7 7 

1 8 

i 5 19 

1 42 

1 2 10 

1*52 

17 

„ „ Eg3rptian,5|-% „ — 

— 

' 7 2 

1 8 

i 5 14 

! 42 

, 2 9 

1*47 ' 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, ' — 

, — 

11 7t 

2 3 

1 9 4 

1 74 

■ 2 0 

' 1-34 

35 

7% oil 




{ 

! 




Coconut cake, 6% oil . . ' — 



10 0 

1 5 

8 15 

i 79 

2 3 

1 1-20 

10 

Ground-nut cake, 7% oil . . : — 

— 

10 7 

1 8 

8 19 

' 57 

3 2 

1 1-70 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake,- — 

— 

11 10* 

2 3 

9 7 

; 73 

2 7 

1 D3S 

41 

7% oili 






( 



Palm kernel cake, 6% oil - . , — 

i 

9 0* 

0 18 

8 2 

: 75 

j2 1 

i M2 

• 17 

» meal, 6% oil; — 

— 

9 10* 

0 18 

8 12 

: 75 

! 2 4 

: 1-25 

17 

„ „ meal 2%,, ! — 

— 

8 10* 

0 19 

7 11 

71 

■ 2 1 

■ 1*12 

17 

Feeding treacle . . . . — 

— 

6 10 

0 8 

1 6 2 

; 51 

' 2 5 

; 1-29 

2-7 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale . . — 

— 

j 8 ■ 0 

; 0 19 

' 7 i 

49 

i 2 11 

: 1-56 

13 

„ „ „ porter . . i — • 

; 

1 7 10 

I 0 19 

i 6 11 

: 49 

' 2 S 

: 143 

13 

„ „ Wet ale . . ! — 

' — 

i 0 16 

! 0 7 

i 0 9 

15 

i 0 7 

0-31 

4-8 

if a „ porter..'; — 

J — 

1 0 12 

! 0 7 

i 0 5 

15 

1 0 4 

: 0*19 

4'8 

Malt culms . , . ; — > 


■ 6 10 

i! 1 8 

■: 5 2 

43 

2 4 

' 1-25 

16 


* At Eiiii. t At Liverpool 1! At Bristol. 


Note.--T!i© prices qpoted above represent tbe average prices at whicii actual wbolesaie transactions have taken 
place in LonctoB, unless otbenvise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
October and are, as a nile, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
carriage and dealers' commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding sttiffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of caicuiation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
at 110 per ton, ite mauurial value is 18s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £9 28. per ton. Dividing 
w» tgro by 75, the stamh eauivaient of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the. cost per unit of starch eqiiiivalent 
w % M., DivImM ttiis again by 22-4, the number of pounds of starch eftuivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch 
Is A similtx calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
From the lesulia. of such calcolationa a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives Mm 
w 1%' pwWt quoted cm Ms own market. The naanurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basis 
74 . ; Ss. lOd- ; KiO, 3s. Od. 
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Fafm Tallies. — ^Tlie prices 
used as bases of coiiiparisoii 
ealeuIationSs are as follosr : — ■ 


Maize 

Decorti 


.port-aa; 

:-d gi’ound rjuit cake . . 
ccittoii eaka 


la respect oi tlie fee ding stiifis 
for tlie purposes of tMs moiitli’s 


Starch. 

Protein 

Per 

equlTalent equivalent 

ton 

her cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

71 

6-2 

10 & 

SI- 

6“3 

S 3 

TS 

‘iti’O 

il iO 

71 

S4-0 

10 15 


(Add lOs. par ton, in each ease, for carnage. ) 


Tne cost per unit starcli equivalent works out at 2'44 
sliiilirigSs per unit protein ecniivalent, 1*51 siiiiKiigs. 

Trie table is issued as a guide to faiTiiers respecting tlie 
feeiiing value of theii* crops in reiation to ciiiTent market 
polices. (Tiie “ food values v-Moli it is recoinmende-d in the 
Report of the Coiiimittee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agiicultaral Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
Gows are given hi the Novemberj 1927, issue of the ilinistry’s 
JOUBNAL.) 


Fabm Values. 


1 Chops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value | 
per ton, on I 
farm I 

i 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

s. , 1 

'i Wheat 

72 

9-6 

9 

10 1 

t;' Oats 

60 

7-6 

7 

IS 1 

1 Barley 

71 

6-2 

9 

3 I 

i Potatoes . . 

IS 

0-6 

*y 

5 i 

1 Swedes , . 

7 

0*7 

0 

IS i 

iij Mangolds 

7 

■ 0-4 

0 

13 I 

1 Beans 

66 

20”0 

9 

11 1 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4*6 

4 

2 i 

1 Good oat straw . . 

17 

0-9 

2 

3 1 

1 Good clover liay 

32 

^ 7-0 

4 

9 1 

1 Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1-6 

1 

14 1 

1 Bariev^ straw 

Id 

0-7 

2 

7 1 

1 Wheat straw 

11 

: 0*1 

1 

7 1 

1 Bean straw 

19 

1-7 

2 

9 I 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Reseaxeli 

ScholaxsHps, 

Agriculteal 

ScholarsMps, 


The following awards have been made 
by the Slinistry on the recommendations 
of the Development Commissioners’ 
Advisorj' Committee on Agricultural 


and International S' -ience : — 
Conference Grants 


(1) AOBICULTUmAU R'ESSASGH 
Name 

J. M. BanneiTaan . . 

G. W. Cliapmaii 

A. C. Frasor 

D. E. Fraser 

E. W, Russell 

B. A. Southgate 


SCHOLABSHIPS : 

Subject of Study 
Economics 
Soil Chemistry 
. . Veterinary Science 
. . Animal ISTiitrition 
Soil Chemistry 
. . Animal Nutrition 


(2) Aopjcultub.al Scholarships fob Intenping AciBioGLTLmAL 
Organizers, Lecturers, etc. : 


Name 

J. B. Short . - 
A. H. IVilsoii 

R, H. Wyiiiie 


Subject of Study 
Economics 

Economics, with special 
reference to Small Holdings 
Economics 


(3) International Conference Grants : 


Name 
R, A. Fisher 


J. Hammond 


M. S. Pease 


Institute 
Rotliamsted Experi- 
mental Station 


Animal Nutrition 
Research Insti t ut e, 
Cambridge 

Small .minimal Breeding 
Research Institute, 
Cambridge 


Conference 
Scientific and Technical 
Commission for Agri- 
cultural Statistics, 
Rome 

International Congress 
in Genetics, Berlin 

do. 


According to returns rendered to the Miiistrj by the 
beet sugar factories operating in Great Britain, the total 
quantity of home-grown beet sugar maiiu- 
Prodttctioa of factored during October, 1927, together 
Home-Grown with the quantity produced during the 
Beet Sugar corresponding month in 1926, was as 
follows : — 


1927 

1926 


Number of factories 
operating 


lo* 

12t 


Quantity of home-grown 
beet sugar manufactured 
cwt. 

715,098 

583,929 


* Fom factories had not commenced working in October, 1927. 

t Two „ ,, „ „ „ 1926. 


9? 
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ijftjMBEE and declared value of animals, liraig, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in the 
three months ended September, 1927, 


Export of compared with the corresponding 
Breeiiag Stock period in 1926. (From returns supplied 
by H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


Countiy to which 
exported 

July to September, 
1927 

July to S 
IS 

1 

Kmnber 

Declared 

value 

ISTumber 

Declared 

value 

Cattle 

Ars^entiiia 

28 

£ 

7,233 

55 

£ 

7,737 

Brazil 

14 

2,785 

72 

4,838 

Costa Rica 

11 

373 

7 

165 

Colombia 

14 

1,229 

0 

0 

Uruguay 

13 

1,210 

9 

1,020 

Belgium . . 

30 

670 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

702 

10,221 

1,087 

14,556 

Canada . . 

134 

10,300 

0 

0 

Union of South Africa . . 

45 

3,839 

0 

0 

Southern Rhodesia 

22 

875 

0 

0 

South-West Africa 

15 

580 

0 

0 

Other countries . . 

16 

1,001 

31 

2,692 

Total 

1,044 

40,316 

1,261 

30,908 

Sheef and Laiibs 





Argentina 

185 

4,717 

157 

3,883 

Peru 

50 

625 

0 

0 

ChiH 

17 

■ 755 

7 

203 

Uruguay 

40 

1,340 

70 

2,664 

United States of America 

59 

1,052 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

1,195 

3,279 

357 

1,085 

Canada . . 

326 ! 

5,190 

0 

0 

Union of South Africa . . 

40 ' 

428 

0 

0 

South-West Africa 

50 

600 

0 

0 

Other countries . . 

; 23 

812 

31 

699 

Total 

1 1,985 

18,798 

622 

8,434 

Swine 





Argentina 

9 

245 

9 

140 

Belgium . . 

2 

40 

2 

36 

Poland . . 

1 4 

250 

4 : 

230 

Germany . . 

9 

234 

4 : 

124 

Latvia 

15 

238 

1 

32 

Franc© . . 

31 

232 

3 

68 

Irish Free State 

421 

787 

232 

1,356 

Union of South Africa . . 

10 

259 

0 

0 . 

Falkland Islands 

22 

77 

0 

0 

Other countries . . 

8 

241 

37 

842 

Total 

531 

2,603 

292 

2,827 


3l 2 
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London Dairy 8how~A demonstration was staged at the 
London Dairy Show from October I 8 - 2 I 5 dealing with the 
^ . marketing of eggs and poultry and of 

pigs and pig products. This demon- 

™ ^ stration was well attended and proved 

Home Produce « . 

very successinL 

Marketing of Potatoes . — ^The marketing of potatoes was 
demonstrated for the first time at the Holland (Lines) Comity 
Potato Show at Spalding, on October 27. This demonstration 
was repeated at the Durham Potato Show on November 2, and 
at the York Potato Show, Doncaster, on November 8. In 
every case it attracted a large number of visitors and aroused 
a considerable amount of interest and discussion among local 
growers and merchants. 

The demonstration illustrates the methods of dressing and 
packing main crops and earlies, both home and imported, and 
puts forward certain suggestions for improvement at different 
points. At the various shows, most interest appeared to be 
aroused by that part of the exhibit which draws attention to 
the present systems of marketing main crop potatoes, and 
particularly to the lack of any precise trade definition for 
marketable ware potatoes. 

Since standardization is the kej^ to commercial success in 
marketing many other products, its application to potatoes 
is suggested. By way of illustrating the principle involved, 
the Mioistiy, at each demonstration, put forward for con- 
sideration certain suggested standard grades for household 
ware potatoes. Size having been taken as the basis, the 
following standard grade sizes were proposed, viz. : for 
Grade Ala minimum of If in., for Grade A If in., and for 
Grade B 1-| in., with a maximum in each case of 3| in. The 
following tolerances were also suggested as suitable for 
application to all grades of potatoes, viz. : — 

(a) Earth and extraneous matter, a maximum of 2 per coni). 

(5) Diseased and damaged potatoes, 3 per cent. 

(c) Under- or over-sized potatoes, 6 per cent., and 

(d) Admixture of variety, 5 per cent. 


In the view of the National Federation of Fruit and Potato 
Trades Association, the grades put forward by the Ministry 
form a suitable basis for discussion between all parties 
concerned. At the Imperial Fruit Show in Manchester, this 
grading system was demonstrated on a small scale, and, at a 
joint meeting held there on November 3, between repre- 
sentatives of Liverpool and Manchester Retailer Fruiterers’ 




liome-grown apples witli the Cutler Grader, 



hrUil,- . 


^larketiiig Demonstmti* »ii at the HolLiiid (Lines.) Potato Sliow at Spaldii 
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Associations^ Manchester Wholesale Potato Traders, the 
C,W,S . 5 and representatives from the Cheshire and Lancashire 
Farmers’ Unions, the grades laid down hy the Ministry were 
unaniinonsly approved, but it was resolved, also unanimously, 
that the tolerances under the above headings (a), (6), and (c) 
should be altered to 3 per cent, in each case, with a iiiaximuiii 
total defect of 6 per cent., and, in addition, a variety tolerance 
(d) of 4 per cent. 

On November 8, at a joint meeting held in Doncaster, 
consisting of twenty representative farmers and twenty 
merchants, standard grading was freely discussed, and a 
resolution of approval passed. Here, however, the meeting 
resolved that the tolerances under the headings (a) and (6) 
should be altered to read 3 per cent., and that under (c) to 
read 4 per cent., and refer to under-size only. 

It is very satisfactory to observe the amount of interest 
aroused in the large potato-growing districts of the country 
by the Ministry’s new marketing demonstration, and some- 
what gratifying to observe the amount of support for the 
principles demonstrated, and the extent of agreement on 
details already attained among both growers and merchants. 

Imperial Fruit Show . — ^At the Imperial Fruit Show, which 
was held at Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, from October 28 
to November 5, the Empire Marketing Board took over the 
whole of one building and organized a most effective display of 
Empire fruit. As usual, the Great Britain exhibit was organized 
by the Ministry in collaboration with the National Farmers’ 
Union and other national associations. On one side, there was 
an imposing display of choice fruit drawn from the principal 
fruit-growing districts of England, notably Kent, Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, Essex, Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, and 
also a small exhibit of England’s most important vegetable 
crop — ^the potato— graded in accordance with the national 
standards suggested by the Ministry. A striking display of 
tomatoes, cucumbers and hothouse fruits from the Lea Valley 
and Worthing districts was arranged by the British Glasshouse 
Produce Marketing Association. This Association was also 
good enough to supply the roses and chry^santhemums with 
which the stand was decorated. The other side of the stand 
was devoted to fruit products. The central feature was an 
illuminated tower composed of bottled fruits supplied by the 
Food Manufacturers’ Federation, which also arranged for 'the 
exhibit of jams and preserves. A display of all-English cider 
was made by the National Association of Cider Makers. The 
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rapid development of the canning industry in England was 
demonstrated by the wide range of canned fruits and vcgetal)les 
exhibited by the National Eood Canning CoiiiiciL 
The Empire Marketing Board made a grant to the IinjKyrial 
Fruit Show Committee for the free distribution of Empire 
fruit to visitors to the Show. Of tliis money, 45 per cent, was 
allocated to Great Britain (40 per cent, for fresh fruit and 
5 per cent, for camied fruit) ; the distribution of the 22,500 
samples involved was made from the Great Britain stand 
through the agency of the National Farmers’ Union. A feature 
of the Empire Marketing Board disjday was a demonstration 
Idtehen ; and, in addition to securing representation of homo 
produce in the general cooldng demonstrations, the M!iiiistry 
arranged for the chef of the First Avenue Hotel, London, to 
demonstrate the preparation of special potato dishes. Leaflets 
describing these dishes were distributed by the Ministry gratis. 

Sjj ^ SjC t}!. 

The Poultry Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Agricultm-e and Fisheries has been reconstituted, and its terms 
of reference have been extended so as to 
Poultry Advisory enable it to advise the Ministry on all 
Cominittee matters submitted to it in regard to the 
exercise by the Department of any powers 
and duties relating to the poultry industry. It will also consider 
means which can usefully be adopted to improve existing 
methods of egg and poultry production and marketing in 
England and Wales, make recommendations, and take such 
other action as seems desirable to secure the adoption of 
improved methods by the producers, distributors and other 
persons concerned. 

The Chairman of the Committee is Mr. P. A. Francis, M.B.E., 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, with Mr. S. 
Street-Porter, of the National Poultry Council, as Vice-Chair- 
man. Mr. A. W. Street, C.I.E., M.C., of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, has been appointed Vioe-Ghairman for 
marketing questions. In addition to five members nominated 
by the Minister to represent the interests of producex's and 
distributors respectively, members have been nominated by 
the National Farmers’ Union, the National Poultry Council, the 
National Federation of Dairymen’s Associations, the National 
Federation of Retail Fruiterers, Florists and Fishmongers, the 
Federation of Grocers’ Associations, the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Retail Distributors, the British Association of Refrigera- 
tion, and other organizations. A nominee of the Railway 
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Clearing House lias also been appointed to represent the 
railway companies. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr, W'. E. Walters^ of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, with Mr, G. W. Thomas, 
of that Department, as Assistant Secretary for marketing. 

sj: ili sjs t]: 


The following special research grants for the academic 
year, 1927-28, have been awarded by the Ministry on the 
recommendation of the Development 
Commissioners’ Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Science : — 


Special Reseaxeli 
Grants 


(a) Renewals. 

Institution 

Bangor 

Bangor 

Cambridge Botany 
School 

Cambridge Plant 
Breeding Institute 
East Mailing 

Imperial College 

Manchester 


Subject 

Liver Rot in Sheep 
Loss of Phosphates 
by Leaching 
Shab Disease of 
Lavender 

Good and Bad Fields 
of Wheat 

Incidence and Control 
of Apple Scab 
Loose and Covered 
Smuts of Barley 
Slug Control 


Investigator 

R. F. Montgomerie 
a. Griffith 

C. R. Metcalfe 

L. R. Doughty 

M. PI. Moore 

S. Dickiiisoii 
J. Wood 


(6) Ne'w Applications. 


Cambridge Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
time 

Liverpool 


Oxford Agricultural 
Economics 
Research Institute 
Reading : National 
Institute for 
Research in 
Dairying 

South-Eastern Agri- 
cultural College, 
Wye 


Publication of Paper. 
“ The Economy of 
a NorfoUi Fruit 
Farm ” 

Cause or Causes of 
Deaths amongst 
Ewes at Lambing 
Time 

Farm Labour Organ- 
ization 

Calciiun Chloride or 
Calcium Lactate as 
remedies for Milk 
Fever 

Virus Disease of 
Hops 


S. H. Gaiger 
and 

K. D. Downham 
W. R. Dunlop 


W. L. Little 




The general level of the prices of agricultural produce during 
October was 40 per cent, above pre-war, and three points lower 
than in September, and eight points below 
The Agricultural the figure recorded a year previously. 
Index Mumber The fall in the general index figure during 
the month under review is attributable 
mainly to the lower prices obtained for fat cattle and fat pigs, 
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tliese clj.iS;j;es oi live stock iiciniig experienced a ratker poor 
i'l(~*Tn<mii W’CeliSo 

lo, tile folloniiig table arc shown the percoiiiiage hicroaises a,s 
(ajiii[aii‘ed witu pre-war prices each inooth sit^ee Je^iiiaiTs 

Poreeiitage Ixicraase compared witli tlio 
Average of the coiTCSpoiidiiig moiitii in 
1911-13 


Month 

1922 

1023 1924 1925 

1926 

1927 

Jaaiiaiy 

71 

67 60 71 

58 

49 

Fobniaiy 

75 

63 61. 69 

53 

45 

ihsil’cil a » , 

73 

59 67 66 

49 

43 

April . » 

. , . . 66 

54 53 59 

52 

43 

May 

69 

54 57 67 

50 

42 

JuiJ.© 

64 

49 66 53 

48 

41. 

July 

67 

50 63 49 

48 

42 

August. . 

68 

52 67 64 

49 

42 

September 

69 

52 61 56 

65 

43 

October 

61 

50 66 53 

48 

40 

November 

63 

51 66 54 

48 

— . 

December 

61 

56 65 54 

46 


Grain , — ^Wlieat prices declined during October, aiic 

1 at Ilk 

. (Id. 

per cwt. the average for the month ^vas 7d. iowe 

}.* tha,i 

1 in 

September, the 

index figure falling bj" si.x poiirls 

to 42 

per 

cent, above the 

level of 1911-13. A 

year ago wiieat v 

ras 11s 

. 4d. 

per cwt. and 53 pev cent, dearer 

than pre-war. Barky 

aiul 

oats, howe’ver, 

showed increases 

of 3d. and id 

per 

cwt. 

respectively dii 

ring October, and at a^xxra.ges of 13 

s. 9d. 

and 

9s. 2d. were 

and 33 per ce.nt. 

above the })ase 

years. 

In 

the corresponding period of 1926, barky averaged"! 

2s. Id. 

per 

erwt., and oats 

Ss. Id. per ewt., and the relative in 

flex fig 

iircs 

stood at 42 and 

17 per cent, almve the j>re-wai’ lc*vol 



Live Stock,— 

d?lie |jri.ces o.f fat 

cattle havr^ 

liimc,.'! 

1 to 

decline, and scjcoiid quality cattle 

wo.id 031 a\xn;tigc 

at a/ 

: so lit 


‘tls. per ]i\'c cliiririg the month, imtfer tb.e index 

figure si-t 2S per cent, above pre-war being seven poiiit-s IjcJow 
that recorded in. Septe,oiber. Store cattle, a.lso, wore che.apc'r a.tnl 
the £iverage fall in price was aliont 5s. per hearl with a. corixv 
spoi'idiiig decline of five points in the index figures to 11) j)er 
cent. a1:>ove the l>aso years. An increase in the price of dairy 
cattle v'as noticeable during October, this being tlie usual 
tendency at this season of the year, but the rise ivas pro- 
portionately slightly Joss than in the correspond ing period of 
the base years and the index 'oguro is oiie point low'er at 27 per 
cent, above the 1911-13 level There wan a fall of {d, pt\r lb,, 
estimated dressed carcass weight, in the jMice of fat sheep as 
compared with September, while values for store sheep v^t^re 
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maintained at pi'actioaliy tliG ;&ame level as fckose ruling in 
tlie tv'n previous niontiis, biiiti a rise in prices occuiied in 
October of tiie base years, liiio October index number for store 
sheep is nine points loviox nfci 40 per cent, above pre-'wsbr. 
Bacon, pigs aYe?raged 8s. Del per 14 lb. stone and pork pig's 
10s, Sd.jas against 9s. 7(1. and 10s. 8d, in the previous iiionl\ 
and at 22 per cent, and 35 per c;e:3it.5 respectively^ above pre-vgir 
both descriptions are selling the lowest level reached in 
recent years. The index iiumte:! for store pigs was eight points 
lower at 56 per cent, above the® b^-se 5 "ears 1911-13. 

Dairi/ ajid Potiliry Proime , — The contract prices for mi llr 
for the season 1927-28 haV<i8 bollowed much the same course 
as in the previous seasoii, tie October price in most distiicts 
I'loiiig about 4|cL pier gallon Mgluor than in the previous monfel. 
Ill the Manchester area, howe?v;ei% prices have not altered 
appreciably from thiose ralbig (hiring September, but on the 
whole the general level oi pHdc« at 57 per cent. abovf3 the 'hme 
3 ^ears is only three points beknr the level recorded in October, 
1926. Butter averaged about -fd . per lb. more in October bl^n 
in September, but, as the mci’'mse was proportionate to Ihai) 
which occurred in October, IDlID-13, the index figure reniaiii*ed 
unaltered on -the inontli at 41 cent, above pre-war. Cheese, 
also, showed a slight increase ml price, but in tliis instance the 
rise was proportionately less tbsi^a in the corresponding period 
of the base ^-ears and the mde:x. figure declined by three points 
to 66 per cent, above 1011-13*. An increase of about fid. per 
dozen in the a;verage price of (^;g|^s brought the index figure f*or 
October to 66 per cent, above yce-war, a rise of twelve points 
on the nioritli, but' two points IdoIoav the level of a 3 var ago . 

Other Gomm'Odities , — At 72 cent, above the base years, 
potatoes were somewhat dcMco’" than in September, when they 
averaged 46 per cent., but oji thee whole the position is not imKcl. 
different fi’oiii that of a year a^go, when potatoes wvre 81 per 
cent, dearer than pre-war. Hay yiices were about 2s. 6d. per ton 
higher than in Sept('unl,>er, b^Lt the index figure remaini^d 
unaltered at IS per t^ent. abovo 1911-13, a small increase in 
values being customary at this ts*e.ason of the jrear. Apples and 
pears sold at comparatively tem prices during October, the 
former realizing only about 20 yisr cent, more than in pre-war 
years. .Vegetables realized alboiit 50 per cent, more than iti 
1911-13, as against about 40 pwex cent, in September. "Wool 
prices ivere practically nmOtered from those ruling in 
September, and the index figure)? was unchanged at 43 per cent, 
above the level of the base 
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Index iiiiinbers of different commodities during recent 
moiitiis and in October, 1925 and 1926, are shown below :~ 


PercGiitag© Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Oct. 

Oct. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Wiieat 

40 

53 

56 

56 

48 

42 

Barley 

44 

42 

57 

64 

62 

62 

Oats 

33 

17 

33 

43 

35 

33 

Fat cattl© . . 

48 

36 

30 

34 

30 

23 

Fat sheep . . 

62 

52 

46 

46 

45 

41 

Bacon pigs 

70 

74 

43 

36 

34 

22 

Pork pigs . . 

71 

81 

49 

43 

41 

36 

Dairy cows 

48 ! 

38 

26 

26 

28 

27 

Store cattl© . . . • ; 

32 

25 

26 

26 

24 

19 

Store sheep 

69 

47 

65 

48 

49 

40 

Store pigs . . 

88 

142 

80 

70 1 

64 

56 

Eggs 

90 

68 

31 

44 : 

54 

66 

Poultry 

48 

48 

62 

43 

37 

43 

Milk ‘ 

74 

60 

56 

65 

65 

67 

Butter 

71 

52 

42 

38 

41 

41 

Cheese 

77 

30 

58 

57 

69 

66 

Potatoes . . ' . . 

63 

81 

61 

30 

46 

72 

Hay 

1 

6 

6 

16 

18 

18 

Wool 

46 

32 

40 

42 

43 

43 


^ sf: sH 


Undee. the chairmanship of Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
a Grassland Conference, which all persons interested in aro 
cordially invited to attend, will be held 
Grassland at the Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
Conference at the College, Sutton Bonington, Loughborough, 
Midland CoUege on Tuesday, January 10, 1928. The 
proceedings will open at 10.45 a.m. with a 
short address by the chairman, after which Professor R. G. 
Stapledon, M.A., Director of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station, 
Aberystwyth, will read a paper on “ Grasses and Grazing ” ; 
and he will be followed by Dr. J. Hanley, Professor of Agri- 
culture, Bristol University, with a paper on “ The Manuring of 
Grassland.” At the afternoon session, papers will bo read on 
“ Grassland Problems,” by Mr. J. G. Stewart, M.Sc., of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries ; on “ Recent Develop- 
ments in Grassland Management,” by Mr. R. Lindsay Robb, 
N.D.A., late Principal of the Newton Rigg Farm. School ; and 
on “ Grassland Experiments and the Feeding Value of Grass,” 
by Mr. H. J. Page, B.Sc., late Head of the Chemical Departnunit 
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at Rothamsted. The papers will be short to allow ample time 
for discnssion. Arrangements have been made to provide 
liiiicheoii (chargCj 2s.) for a limited number (up to 100), also tea 
(charge, Is.). Visitors may also secure board and lodging 
accommodation at the College for the Conference at an 
inclusive charge of 10s. 6d. per day by booking in advance. 
Particulars of , and tickets for, the Conference may be obtained 
on application to Dr. Thos. Milbnm, the Principal of the 
College, which is ten minutes’ walk from Kegworth Station on 
the L.M.S. Railway. 

^ ^ sjs 

The idea of holding an international poultry congress 
originated with Dr. Edward Brown some time before the 
year 1914, but, before plans could be 
The Third completed, the Great War temporarily 

World’s Poultry arrested all development in this direction. 

Congress On the conclusion of hostilities, the 
project again came up for consideration, 
and it was agreed that, in view of existing conditions, the 
inaugural congress should be held in one of the non-belligerent 
countries. Accordingly, on the invitation of Her Majesty 
the Queen of Holland, the first Congress was held at The 
Hague during the summer of 1921, and three years later the 
second Congress took place at Barcelona, under the patronage 
of the King of Spain and the Prince of the Asturias, both of 
whom gave it their active support. 

The third World’s Poultry Congress, held at Ottawa in the 
Dominion of Canada from July 27 to August 3 this year, 
was attended by some 3,000 delegates representing 43 countries, 
and must be regarded as one of the oirtstanding events in the 
history of the industry. The Congress was organized in five 
sections, and considered 150 papers submitted by specialists 
in the several branches of research, instruction, and marketing. 
The Exhibition in connexion with the Congress proved an 
extremely popular feature, being visited by at least 140,000 
persons. Apart from an extremely fine display of live birds 
from many countries, of which 350 were sent from this country, 
the Exhibition was arranged in national sections, and con- 
sisted mainly of educational and scientific exhibits. The 
British section comprised items niustrating diseases, breeding, 
and nutrition, and pictures and models relating to various 
phases of, the industry. Some valuable pigeons and poultry 
belonging to His Majesty the King and,H.R.H. the Prince of 
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Wales were also iiiciuded. The exhibits displayed by the 
Caiiadiaii Departments of Agricidture, both Dominion and 
Proviiiciaij were naturally prominent, but it is satisfactory to 
note that the British section also attracted much attention, 
and was favourably commented on by many of the delegates. 

The Bight Hon. Stanley Baldwin attended a special meeting 
of the International Association of Poultry Instructors and 
Investigators for the purpose of conveying the invitation of 
the Imperial Government to hold the next World’s Poultry 
Congress in Great Britain. The Congress, he said, could be 
assured of the support of the British Government and the 
ilinistry of Agriculture, and a cordial welcome from the 
numerous poultry organizations in this country. As this 
invitation was unanimously accepted, the next Congress will 
be held in Great Britam in 1930. 

ij: ^ :5c ‘ :f: 

Marking of Imported Oats and Oat Products. — The Public Inquiry 
into the application for an Order-in-Couneil under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1926, to requii’e the marking of imported oats and oat 
products, will be held in Boom 104, at 10 Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W'. i, oommeiicingat 10.30 a.m. on W^ednesday, December 14, 1927, 
and continuing, if necessary, at the same time on the two following 
days. Applications to be heard in evidence and any other commimica- 
tions with regard to the matter should be addressed, as early as possible, 
to the Secretary of the Standing Committee, Mr. H. J. J ohns, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W^. 1. 

!$: sjs 

Farm Workers’ Mmimum Wages. — -Meetings of the Agricultural 
Wages Board were held on October 25 and November 15, at 7 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 1, Mr. W. B. Yates, C.B.E., presiding on each occasion. 

The Board considered notifications from Agiieultural Wages 
Committees of decisions fixing minimxim and overtime rates of wages 
and proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the 
Committees’ decisions : — 

Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely , — ^An Order to come into operation 
on November 1, fixing minimum and overthne rates of wages for 
male and female workers and to continue in force until October 81, 
1028. The minimum rates in the case of male workers of 21 years 
of age and over are for horsemen, cowmen and shepherds, 37s. per 
week of the hours necessary for the performance of the customary 
duties of workers so employed, and for all other classes of male 
workers 30s. per week of 48 hours in winter and 60 hours in 
summer {instead of 51 hours in summer as at present). The over- 
time rates for all classes of male workers of 21 years of age and over 
are ^9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on Sundays, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, In the case of female workers 
of 18 years of age and over, the minimum rate is 5|-d. per hour with 
overtime at 7d. per hour. 

Cheshire.~~^Aii Order to come into force on November 1, continuing 
^ ^ ^ the operation of the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
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for male workers and ixdninium rates of wages for female workers 
until October 31 j 1928. The minimmia rat© in the case of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over is 35s. per week of 54 hours, 
with overtime at 9d. per hour, and in the case of female workers of 
18 years of age and over, 6d, per hour for all time worked. 

Essex , — ^An Order to com© into force on November 1, continuing the 
operation of the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
until further notice, with the amendment that the overtime rate 
of wages for Sunday work shall apply to all employment on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday and 
Whit Monday. The minimum rate in the case of male workers of 
21 years of age and over is 30s. per week of 50 houi-s in summer 
and 48 hours in winter, with overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays, 
and lOd. per hour on Sundays and on the public holidays men- 
tioned above. In the case of female workers of 21 years of age and 
over the minimum rate is 5Jd. per hour for all time worked. 

Oxfordshire , — An Order to come into force on October 31, continuing 
the operation of the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
until further notice, with the amendment that the overtime rat© 
of wages for Simday work for male workers shall apply to all 
employment on Christmas Day, Box mg Day, Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, \¥hit Monday and August Banlc Holiday. The minimum 
rat© in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over is 30s. 
per week of 48 hours in vrinter and 50 hours in summer, with 
overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays and 1 Id. per hour on Sundays 
and on the public holidays mentioned above. The minimum rate 
for female workers of 18 years and over is 6d. per hoxn* for all time 
worked. 

Warwickshire, — Aa Order to come into force on October 30, continuing 
the operation of the existing ininitniim and overtime rates of wages 
for male and female workers until October 27, 1928. The minimum 
rat© in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over is 30s. 
per week of 50 houi's in summer and 48 hours in winter, with 
overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on Sundays. 
In the case of female workers of 18 years of age and over the 
minimum rat© is 5d, per hour, with overtime at 6d. per hour on 
weekdays and 7-|d. per hour on Sundays. 

East Biding of Yorkshire, — (a) An Order fixing minimum and over- 
time rates of wages to come into operation on November 24, when 
the existing rates are due to expire, and to continue in force until 
November 23, 1928. The minimum rates of wages for male workers 
are as follows : Workers of 21 years of age and over who are not 
boarded and lodged by their employer, 35s. per week of 52|- hours in 
summer and 48 hours in winter ; workers who are boarded and 
lodged by their employer, foremen 32s, per week or £81 12s Od. per 
annum, beastmen and shepherds 29s. per week or £73 19s. Od. 
per annum, and waggoners 28s. per week or £71 8s. Od. per annum. 
These rates are payable in respect of a week of 48 hours in winter 
and 62J hours in summer, with in addition not more than 12 hours 
on weekdays and three hours on Sunday in attendance on cattle 
and horses. Lesser rates are fixed for other lads. The overtime rates 
of wages in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over 
are lOd. per hour on weekdays and Is. per hour on Sundays. In the 
ease of female workers of 16 years of age and over the minimum 
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rate is 6d, per hour (instead of 5d. per hour as at present), with 
overtime at i)d. per hour (instead of 7-Jd. per hour as at present). 
(5) An Order fixing special diherential rates of wages for overtime 
employment on the corn harvest of 1928. The rate in the 
case of male workers of 21 years of age and over who are not 
boarded and lodged by their emploj’er is Is. 3d. per hour, and 
in the ease of foremen, beastmen, shepherds and waggoners who 
are boarded and lodged, Is. per hour, with lesser rates for 
other lads. In the case of female workers of 16 years of age and over 
the overtime rate is lid. per hour. 

Biding of Yoricshire , — ^An Order to coiiic into operation ^oii 
November 24 (-i.e., the day following that on which the existing 
rates o.re due to expire), continuing those rates until November 23, 
192S. The yiinimnm rates in cjuestion in the case of male workers 
remain as at present fixed, viz* : For workers living-in, foremen 
£85 16s. Od., beastmen and shepherds £83 4s. Od., and waggoners 
£78 Os. Od. per annimi, with lesser rates for lads, these wages 
being in respect of a week of 48 hours in winter and 621* hours in 
summer, with in addition 12 hours on weekdays and three hours 
on Sunday in connexion with the care of and attendance upon 
stock. For waggoners and other horsemen, beastmen and shepherds 
of 21 years of age and over not living-in, 42s. |)er week of the same 
number of hours ; and for other male workers of 21 years of age 
and over 36s. per week of 48 hours in mnter and 52| hours in 
summer. Overtime is pay- able in the case of all male workers of 
18 years of age and over at lid. per hour on weekdays and Is. Id. 
per hour on Sundays. In the ease of female workers of 18 years of 
age and over the minimum rate is 6d. per hour, with overtime at 
74d. per hour. 

Carnuirthenskire . — An Order to come into operation on November 16, 
continuing (with amendments in the case of male workers of 15 to 
17 years of age) the operation of the existing minimum and over- 
time rates of wages for male and female workers until November 14, 
1928. The minimum rate in the case of male workers of 21 years of 
age and over is 3 Is. for a seven-da, y week of 54 hours, with over- 
time at 8|d. per hour, and in the case of female workers of 18 years 
of age and over 5d. per hour, with overtime at (kl. per hour. 

Badnor and Brecon , — ^An Order to com© into force on November 1, 
continuing the operation of the existing miiiimmn and overtime 
rates of wages for male and female workers 'until April 30, 1928. 
The minimum rate in the case of male workers of 21 years of age 
and over is 31s. per week of 54 hom’s in summer and' 48 liours in 
winter, with overtime at 9d. per hour, and in the case of female 
workers of 18 years of age and over, 5d. per hour, with overtime 
at SJd. per hour on weekdays and 7|d. per hour on Sundays, 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agrioultiual Wages Board. 


^ 


4 : 


Enlorcement of Minimum Rates of Wages.— During the month 
endi^ November 16, legal proceedings were instituted against five 
employers for failure to pay m i nim um and overtime rates of wages 

fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
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Particulars of the cases are as follows 




Arrears 


O 

d 

County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 



of 

workers 









wages 


con- 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

cerned 

Sussex 

Battle 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

4 

10 

0 

1 

CtIos. 

Thornbury 

30 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

4 

Somerset . . 

Shepton 

2 

5 

0 

0 

19 

6 

13 

16 

3 

2 


Mallet 











Yorks N.R. 

Stokesley . . 

1 

10 

0 

0 

18 

0 

19 

17 

0 

2 

Dorset 

Sherborne . 

4 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

87 

16 

8 

4 . 



£38 

15 

0 

£26 

5 

0 

£195 

19 

11 

13 



❖ 










Foot-and-Moiitli Disease. — Since the report in last month’s issue 
of the Journal, fourteen outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have 
been confirmed, all of which have occurred in new areas. 

A fresh centre of disease was discovered on October 31 at Broad 
Hinton, Swindon, Wilts, and three further eases have been confirmed 
in that district. 

Disease was also discovered at Windsor, Berks, on November 8, and 
cases at Slough, Bucks, on November H. 

New centres were in addition brought to light at Totton, South- 
ampton, and Minstead, L 3 mdhurst, Hants, on November 16 ; and 
fourteen further outbreaks have been confirmed in that area. 

Sixty-f our outbreaks in all have been confiimed since J anuary 1 last, 
involving 16 counties and the slaughter of 1,931 cattle, 1,884 sheep, 
1,172 pigs, and 2 goats. 

:if! ^ ^ :^e 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Care and Handling of Milk. By Harold E. Ross. Professor of 
Dairy Industry, New York State College of Agriculture, (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner &> Co., Ltd. 1927. Pp. xv -f 342, 
61 illustrations. Price 18s. net.) 

Increasing knowledge of the value of milk and milk products for 
human consumption has made the problem of preluding the population 
of large towns with an adequate and safe supply a question of 
international importance. Great advance has been made, both in 
this country and in America, dm'ing recent years, but new problems 
constantly arise which can only be solved by constant study and 
commercial apiDlication. This book is written by a scientific dairyman 
possessing wide practical and teaching experience, and is a valuable 
contribution worthy of study by students and by those actively 
engaged in the production and distribution of milk and its products. 
Although much of the information is based on American conditions 
and practice the underlying principles remain the same; 

The book is well illustrated, and contains throughout useful plans 
and data of value to practical dairymen, whilst references are made 
to recent original researches which have been absorbed into commercial 
practice in America. 

Gas Storage of Frait. By Franklm Kidd, D.Sc., Cyril West, D.Sc., 
and M- N. Kidd, M.A. Special Report No, 30, Food Investigation. 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Pp. vii-h87. 
(London : H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. Price, Is. 9d. net.) 

In this Report, issued by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, there has been set out a review of the experiments in storing 
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apples ill an atinospliei'e appreciablv' richei* than. aii‘ in caitj>oii dioxide, 
i^omiai air consists of a mixture of gases ox vdiicli nitrogen (79 per 
cent.), oxygen (21 per cent), and carbon dioxide {0*04 per cent.) are the 
chief constituents. The oxygon in the air is esseni.ial for the existence 
of live fruits^ whilst the carbon dioxide is one of the product's of 
respiration. 

It seemed, therefore, thixt by using an atmosphere less rich in oxygen 
and more rich in carbon dioxide than is air, that the activity of Jiving 
fruit might be slowed domi and in coiiseqiienee its storage life extendeci. 
The iaboratoiy large-storage experiments coniirmed tliis, though these 
were not entirely satisfactory hecaiise of the eontlniied changes in 
temperature, tlie exicessive moisture which acciiiiiiilated in the stores, 
and mainly because of the losses of carbon dioxide gas tlirongii tlie vulls 
of the storage clia2nfll3ers. In some cases, diseased fruit confused the 
results of the experiments. 

Readers of the report will be able to follow liow the vcork proceeded — 
step by step — ^from the laboratory to the small storage chambers, and 
eventually to the storage of large blocks of apples in houses of coni- 
naereial size. ^Finally, this method of gas storage is compared with cold 
storage in the following w^ords : “ The generalization may, therefore, be 
made that gas storage at 46-5° F. and cold storage in air at 34° F. are 
approximatel 3 ^ equally effective in retarding ripening and in prolonging 
the storage life.*® 

Bietioaary of Baeteriologleal Equivalents* — By William Partridge. 

{London; Balliere, Tindall and Cox. 1927. Pp. xii -i- 141. 

Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

This little book of about 140 pages measirres 7|- in. hy S-J in., 
and costs half a guinea. It is conrpiied hy a Public Analyst Iroin 
acknowledged soui’ces, and rnas on the same genorai Hues as 
Ai-tscliwager and Smile^v’s Dictionary of Botanical Equivalents issued 
by the same publishers. It contains some 8,000 words or short 
phrases ^ in Preiicli, German, Italian and Spanish wdtli their ecjuivaleiits 
in English. The words are mainly those encountered in bacteriological 
literature, but there are many names of chemical substances and "also 
some connected with general miero-bioiogy and plant pathoiogjx A 
captious critic might quarrel, perhaps, with some of the English 
equivalents given ; for instance “ leaf mould disease (tomato) *’ is" not 
altogether suitable for Blattfieekenkiaiildieit ; again, ** ^ fur ’ of 
a mould ” hardly expresses ‘‘ Myzelrasen,’* although injxjologists do not 
yet seem to have found a realh- suitable ecjiiivalent for the word Pvasen 
in this comiexion. In our laboratories we do not take our “ Leitiings- 
wasser ” from a hydrant but from a tap, and a G-lie-Jcrzelle ’’ is iiot 
ulwayn a zygospore. ‘‘ Emgesehiiffeii ” is not to grind in, and, Jlc.nfes 
Sporangium ” means more than “ sporangium'' eoiitainiiig spores.” 
Misprints appear to be few, but “ Earbdlissigkeit ” should of' course be 
“ Earbfiiisslgkeitd’ The book will be found useful as suppleineiitiiig 
ordinarjr dictionaries, but the author would bo wrell advised, slioiild a 
second edition be called for, to submit his proof sheets to one or two 
scientific men familiar wdth the special literature in the languages 
concerned, with a view to improvement in some of the English 
equivalents. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

It is hoped that a considerable improvement in the 
conditions of rural housing vill be secured through this Act, 
which was placed upon the Statute Book 

Housing (Rural at the end of 1926. There is general 
Workers) Act agreement among agriculturists as to 
the desirability of improving the housing 
conditions of rural workers, and it was in order to assist in this 
direction that the Housing (Rural Workers) Act w^as passed. 

A circular (No. 756) issued by the Ministiy of Health gives 
full information with regard to the assistance available, and a 
copy can be obtained from the Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Eangsway, W.C. 2, or through any bookseller 
(price, 2d.) ; and the Local Authorities (usually the County 
Council) administering the schemes in particular districts 
will give intending applicants any advice or help practicable. 

Any inquiries as to the assistance available in particular 
districts should be addressed to the County Council, but, 
briefly, it may be said that the Act authorizes both grants and 
loans for the conversion into dwellings of buildings not 
previously used for that purpose, and for the improvement of 
existing dwellings. Grants may be made, where the estimated 
cost of the works is not less than £50, up to two-thirds of the 
estimated cost, with a maximum grant of £100. Loans maybe 
made up to a maximum of 90 per cent, of the value of the 
propert3^ 

Grants ma\’' be made for works of structural alteration, repair, 
addition, the provision of water supply, drainage or sanitary 
conveniences and other like works. 

Conditions are attached to ensure that grants will only 
be made for houses occupied by agricultural workers or persons 
receiving similar wages, and that the rent for a period of 
20 years will be maintained at the normal agricultural rent 
increased by 3 per cent, on the. owner’s share in the estimated 

3k 
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cost of the works. The following example will show how the 
Act will w^ork : — 

A cottage is let at 4s. per week and is to be enlarged or 
improved at an estimated cost of £150. Towards this £150 the 
Local Authority can make a free grant of £i00 and the owner 
wili the balance of £50. The owner is authorized to charge 
interest on his £50 at the rate of 3 per cent., which -would amount 
to £1 10s. per annum. The rent of the cottage wnuld therefore 
be increased to 4s. 7d. per week. 

Assistance tmrards the amount contributed by the owner 
may also be obtained, if desired, by way of loan from the Local 
Authority. 

Practically all the authorities responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Act have now established their machinery for the 
operation of the Act and obtained approval of their scheme 
by the Minister of Health. Facilities for the improvement of 
houses are therefore available, and, as the Act is of a temporary 
character, and is due to expire in 1931, it is desirable that owmers 
of houses who "vtdsh to obtain the advantage of the Act for their 
tenants should submit their proposals without delay. 

5^ ^ s': 


Accorbixg to returns rendered to the Ministry by the 
beet sugar factories oj^erating in Great Britain, the total 
quantity of home - grown beet sugar 
Proiiietioii of manufactured during November, 1927, 
Home-grown together with the quantity produced 
Beet Sugar during the corresponding month in 
1926, was : — 


cwt. 

1927 1,423,277 

1926 875,713 

The total quantities of sugar produced during the two 
manufacturing campaigns to the ©nd of November were : — 

cwt. 

1927 2,138,378 

1926 1,465,810 

* ^ Sjc ❖ 

Is recent years, unremitting attention has been devoted to 
the problem of ensuring a clean milk supply. W hil e it is 
naturally essential that clean methods 

Milk Transport : shall begin at the source of the milk — on 
Clean Methods the farm, in feeding and mind-ng the cows, 
strahiing and cooling, etc. — it is equally 
necessary that devoted care shall be exercised after the milk 
leaves the farm. To this end, continued endeavours have been 
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Fig. 3. — Railway glass-lined tank truck. 
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made for many years past to improve the conditions of trans- 
port and delivery to the consumer. Milk chums for railway 
transport were gradually improved so that pilfering, entry of 
dust, etc., could be avoided ; time taken in transit has been 
greatly reduced ; and immense improvements have taken place 
ill the conditions under which milk is held for sale and for 
retail delivery. 

During the last two or three years, rapid motor transport in 
large glass-lined tanks, holding about 1,000 gallons (see 
Figs. 1 and 2), has been introduced and has proved very 
satisfactory for distances up to about 100 miles. Farmers are 
able to deliver their milk to a central depot, and in these 
tanks, which are insulated to avoid extremes of heat and cold, 
the milk may then be conveyed quickly, in excellent condition, 
and with much less trouble to all concerned than by the usual 
railway milk-churn. By this means, cleanliness has been 
improved and bacterial count reduced considerably. (These 
motors were introduced by Messrs. S. Reece and Sons, Ltd., 
Liverpool.) 

A further step, which bids fair to effect even greater improve- 
nieiit, is the recent extension of the tank system to railway 
transit. In this, the milk is delivered to a country depot, 
where, after cooling to about 38° F., it is passed into 
3,000-gallon steel tanks, lined mth glass enamel and insulated 
from air temperatures by a thick layer of cork. In these 
tanks (see Fig. 3) the rmlk is preserved fresh and sweet as it 
would be in a glass vessel, and its temperature is maintained 
almost constant during transit — ^not varying more than 
1° F. The tank method also effects a great saving in dead 
weight haulage costs compared with ordinary milk churns — 
an econom}^ in fact, of 72*5 per cent. On arrival at destmation, 
it is blown out by compressed and filtered air at the rate of 
150 gallons per minute, pasteurized by holding at 145° F. for 
half an hour, rapidly cooled and passed into other tanks, from 
which it is automatically filled into clean, sterilized bottles, 
and sealed with compressed cardboard caps. The bottles are 
then placed in boxes and taken by roller conveyors either to 
closed motor lorries for delivery to various London districts or 
to cold store. 

The successful adoption and extension of the use of tanks 
for the conveyance of milk would seem to depend, in no small 
measure, on the exercise of extreme care in the selection of the 
farms which are to supply the milk for filling to the tank. It 
can be well understood that one inferior lot of milk mixed with 

3k2 
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a tank of, otlieinvise, sound milk might do a lot of harm. The 
use of tile tank, coujiled with the employment of a purchasing 
scheme in which provision is made for a bonus on quality, 
should prove a distinct step forward. 

The glass-lined tanks for rail transport of milk have been 
introduced b}- the United Dairies, Ltd., and the L.M.S. and 
CLW. Railways have co-operated in this useful work. 

sf: 

The inquiry into the general character of walnuts grown 
ill this country, instituted by the Ministry in 1924 and Idiidly 
iiiidertakeii by Mr. Howard Spence, of 

Walnut Survey Ainsdale, Southport, was continued in 
1926. That season, however, was un- 
fortunately characterized by the practical failure of the home 
crop owing to the uniavourable weather conditions in the 
spring. Trees flowered well, but the crop was ruined by late 
frosts and high winds, and only in isolated cases did any 
considerable quantity of nuts mature. Of one tree which bore 
no crop it was reported that this was the first failure during the 
30 years in respect of which records had been noted, and, in 
the case of many other trees from wdiich samples had been 
taken for examination in previous years, failure was recorded 
»for the first time for long periods. 

The factors responsible for this failure in England also 
affected the crop in France, where the season was one of the 
wurst of recent years. The Californian crop also fell below 
average, the production of 11,740 tons of uiishelied walnuts 
representing only about 40 per cent, of the production in 
1925. 

As w'as only to be expected in the circumstances, the prices 
of \Faliiuts in English markets were rather high, and a study of 
the prices reveals the interesting fact that, although generally 
inferior in quality, English nuts can command a much better 
price than nuts imported from the Continent. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that, with an improvement in quality, such 
as it is hoped to secure as a result of the present inquiry, home- 
grown walnuts will find a ready market. 

Only 21 samples of home-growui walnuts were received 
for examination, about 25 per cent, of these being 
samples from trees reported upon in 1924-25. Under these 
conditions, it was hardly to be expected that much of value 
would be contributed to the inquiry, and no new nut showisd 
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the combination of qualities desired, viz., good colour, size, 
contour, percentage of kernel and of oil, flavour, sealing, crop 
3'ield, low moisture content, and absence of astriiigeiicy. 
Repeat tests confirmed the relatively better quality previously 
noted ill a few samples, but this was iiisuificieiitly marked 
to warrant propagation other than experimentally in one or 
two cases. 

The propagating trials being carried out at East Mailing 
Research Station have experienced a considerable set-back 
ovdng to the loss of valuable young grafted trees from the 
damage occasioned by severe frosts at the end of April and 
beginning of May, 1927. A number of the young grafted 
trees imported from France, however, already show some 
female flowers and, although it is inadvisable to allow nuts to 
form on young trees, a few of these will be hand-pollinated 
in the next year or two in order that observations of the 
qualit}^ of the nuts when grown under English conditions may 
be made as early as possible. 

Graft wood obtained from Canada and the United States of 
America, including California, was unfortunately not so good in 
quality as that received in the previous year, but arrangements 
are being made for further supplies of scion wood to be 
obtained from reliable sources during the coming vdnter in 
order that the experiments in the propagation of the best 
foreigfi varieties may be extended. 

5^ ^ ^ ^ 5j£ 

Facts disclosed at recent meetings of the Small Holdings 
and Agricultural Committees for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
shed a very favourable light on the 
Notes on position of the statutory smallholders in 
Small Holdings the county. It was stated that the 

and Allotments outstanding rents amounted to only 

£107 14s. 5d., which represented about 
0-4 per cent, of the rent roll. The Chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee, in commenting on the figures, felt justified in 
describing the position as most satisfactory, especially in view 
of the losses that the tenants must have sustained as a result 
of the depression in agriculture in recent years. He further 
stated that, when inspecting the Councirs estate from time to 
time, he seldom heard a complaint from the smallholders, who 
numbered about 550. 
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It is no doubt partly a result of tlie success attending the 
small lioldiiigs movement in this county that the demand for 
holdings there is so keen. Fifteen men were recently interviewed 
by a Siib-Committee for the purpose of selecting tenants for 
three vacant holdings. The Chairman of this Sub-Committee 
subsequently stated that these men had worked on the land 
all their lives, and out of their small wages they had managed 
to save suiiieient money to enable them to take a small holding. 
The averag'e amount of capital possessed by these men was 
about £450 and they were all described as really good-class 
applicants. Similar evidence is received from time to time as 
to the keenness of the demand for small holdings in other 
counties, and clearly indicates the necessity for the statutory 
powers conferred on county councils to enable them to satisfy 
the needs of suitable applicants for holdings. 

Further evidence of the value of the work carried out under 
the powers of the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts is 
afforded by the success achieved by many of the tenants who 
have been provided with land under the Acts. The satisfactory 
position of the tenants of the West Riding County Council has 
already been commented on. One or two recent instances of 
the success of individual smallholders may also be mentioned. 
One tenant of the East Riding County Council, who in the 
spring of 1922 entered into occupation of an equipped holding 
of 20 acres, has now made application to the Council for, .a fully 
equipped lioldiiig of 50 acres which falls vacant next spring. 
Ill 1922 this man was worth £280, but to-day his assets, 
including £400 in the baiil?:, are valued at £700. He has made 
this money mainly by retailing milk in a neighbouring seaside 
resort. A somewhat similar case has arisen in Derbyshire, 
where the tenant of a 44-acre holding has applied for permission 
to vacate it in order to take over the tenancy of a farm of 
104 acres. This man is in a position to pay over £600 for the 
ingoing valuation. It may also be mentioned that numerous 
applications have been received by the Council for the holding 
•which he. is vacating. 

An equally striking example may be quoted of the value of 
those provisions of the Acts which deal with allotnieiits. The 
parish of Crowiand in the Holland division of Lincolnshire has 
a population of less than 3,000, but the Parish Council has 
been very enterprising in an endeavour to meet the great local 
demand for land and has let no less than 500 acres of fen land 
as allotments, mostly in one-acre plots. This is a remarkable 
achievement in so small a parish and, moreover, has proved 
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a very successful venture. The allotments, wMch. are mainly 
devoted to the production of potatoes and other roots, have 
proved a real source of wealth to the commiiiiit}^. It is stated 
that the profits derived from the allotments have enabled 
many of the tenants to take over small holdings ' or to set 
themselves up in other small businesses. Losses through bad 
debts are negligible and the undertaking shov/s a satisfactory 
balance in hand. 


The Ministry’s pig marketing demonstration was staged 
at the Birmingham Fat Stock Show (November 26 to 
December 1), the Smithfield Show, Royal 
Demonstrations Agricultural Hall, London (December 5 
in Marketing to 9), and the West of England Fat 
Home Produce Stock Show, Plymouth (December 13 
and 14). 

The series of demonstrations of fruit grading and pack- 
ing, given at various centres in the West Midlands and at 
the Imperial Fruit Show at Manchester in September and 
October, was continued by a similar demonstration at 
Swanley, Kent, on December 14 and 15. The principal 
feature of these demonstrations, and one that has attracted 
considerable attention, was the mechanical grading of apples 
by means of the Cutler grader. 

The following subjects were demonstrated at the 22 shows 
and other centres attended during 1927 : — 


Eggs . . , . . . . . . . 10 times 

Poultry . . . . . . . . . . 10 times 

Fruit . , . . . . . . . . 8 times 

Pigs and Pig Products . . . . . . 8 times 

Potatoes . . . . . . . . . . 3 times 


It is generally agreed that a great deal of useful work has 
been done by means of these demonstrations. A final pro- 
gramme for 1928 has not yet been settled ; it is, however, 
anticipated that it will be possible to break fresh ground during 
the year, as both regards the commodities dealt with and the 
districts visited. 

At the various demonstrations, a steady demand for the 
Reports in the Ministry’s Economic Series has been experienced 
— about '5,000 copies having been sold through this channel 
alone. 
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The Central Valuation Committee, constituted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, 
for the purpose of promoting uniformity in 

Assessment of valuation, has receiitty been considering 
Poultry Farms and the question of the entries to be made in 

Osier Beds to the new valuations lists under the Act, in 

Local Rates respect of land used for the rearing of 

poultry, and of osier beds. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries supplied, for the 
information of the Committee, a detailed description of the 
various Muds of buildings used for the rearing of poultry, 
and information descriptive of the lands used for the growing 
of osiers. 

The Committee has now made to the Minister of Health its 
representations with regard to these subjects, and these have 
been circulated to the various rating authorities. The pub- 
lication containing these representations is the third series of 
such representations made to the Minister of Health.*^ 

The Committee points out that there is evidence of a 
diversity of opinion and of practice as to the entries to be made 
in the valuation lists in- respect of the considerable areas of 
•land being used for the rearing, for profit, of poiiltiy. In 
some parts of the country, the land so used is being given the 
75 per cent, exemption from rates Trvhich is allowable in respect 
of “ agricultural land, while in other parts that exemption is 
not being given — on the ground that the land so used is not 
“ agricultural.’' A similar diversity of opinion and of practice 
at present exists with regard to land used for the cultivation 
of osiers. 

With regard to land used for the rearing of poultry, the 
Committee recommends that, in preparing and revising the 
new valuation lists under the Act of 1925, all rating and 
assessment authorities should consider all the circumstances in 
wMeh poultry are kept in arriving at a solution of the question 
whether the land is to be regarded as '' agricultural land.” 

In the case of a general farm, the Committee does not think 
that the fact that poultry are allowed to w^ander over and eat 
the grass, insects, wmrms, etc., in the meadows and pastures 
and pick up the corn in the stubbles after harvest, takes the 
land out of the category of land used as arable, meadow, or 
pasture ground only.” 

^ '**"11316 publication may he purcliased directly from His' Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, or througb. any bookseller, price 2d. net. 
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In the case of a poultry farm proper, the Committee thinks 
that, in so far as it consists of grassland, it should be regarded 
as '' pasture ground only,” and that arable land should be 
regarded as agricultural land ” even if it is used to grow a 
crop for feeding poultry. The Committee is also of opinion that 
the presence of poultry on '' allotments ” and '' orchards ” 
does not prevent them from coming within the definition of 
agricultural land.” 

On the other hand, a poultry farm proper w^hich consists of 
liare land should not be held to be land used as “ arable, 
meadow, or pasture ground only.” 

With regard to the question whether rateable buildings used 
for the rearing of poultry are buildings which, under the Act of 
1925, should be given the 75 per cent, exemption from rates, the 
Committee drawls attention to the fact that, to be eligible for 
this exemption, the buildings must be occupied together with 
agricultural laml/^ and must be used solely in connexion with 
agricultural oi)erations thereon. With regard to the second part 
of this definition, the Committee thinks that the keeping of 
poultry on land is an agricultural operation thereon, but that 
points of diflEiciilty may arise in connexion with the word 
'' solely.” 

The Committee gives the detailed classification of poultry 
holdings, supplied by the Ministry, and expresses its opinion as 
to which types of holding should or should not be regarded as 
agricultural land,” and as to which types of building should 
or should not be regarded as coming within the definition of 
buildings to wiiich the 75 per cent, exemption will apply. 

With regard to the question of osier beds, the Committee 
recommends that, where the circumstances connected ‘with the 
cultivation of osier beds ai’e such that the lands used for the 
beds would necessarily have to be regarded as ''arable land 
only ” (r.g,, where the osiers are periodically planted and 
renewed, and the ground is periodically ploughed or hoed or 
otherwise cultivated), the rateable value of the beds should 
be entered in the new valuation lists under the head of agri- 
cultural land,” but that, where j)eriodical planting and renewing 
and periodical cultivation are not carried on, the rateable value 
should he entered under the head of " Hereditaments not 
specified in later columns.” 
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EMPIRE GO -OPERATION IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH 
W. E. Black, B.So., 

Secretary, Im.perial Agricultural Research Cmiference, 

In October and earlj^ November of 1927, there was held in this 
country a conference — ^the first of its Idnd — ^between workers 
conducting research in agriculture, and officers responsible for the 
administration of such research, throughout the British Emphe, 
the object being to secure a greater measure of co-operation 
between such workers and officers than had hitherto been 
acMeved. The proposal for holding such a conference originated 
vith the Agricultural Research Council of Great Britain in July, 
1925, and the proposal received the approval of the Imperial 
Conference, 1926, wMch urged the respective Governments of 
the Empire to give it the fullest possible support. The Imperial 
Conference, 1926, recommended that the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries should be responsible for organizing the Conference, 
and this responsibility was willingly accepted by the Ministry. 

Organization of Conference. — ^To assist the Mhiistry in the 
w^ork of organization, the Minister, the Rt. Hon. Walter Guinness, 
M.P., appointed an Organizing Committee for the Conference (of 
which the Rt. Hon. Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentaiy Secretary to 
the Ministry, was chairman), consisting of representatives of 
Government Departments in the Mother Country and of the 
Dominions and Colonies. 

The Organizing Committee were fortunate in securing the 
permission of the Lord Great Chamherlain to the use of the 
Grand Committee Room in Westminster Hall, Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for the plenary sessions of the Conference, and in obtaining, 
from His Majesty’s Office of Works, ample accommodation for 
the numerous Committees of the Conference. In order that the 
delegates might be made aware of the progress achieved in 
agricultural research in the Mother Country since the war, a 
tour of visits to research institutes in England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland was planned ; the arrangements 
for the tour were facilitated to a remarkable degree by the 
readiness with which the authorities responsible for the conduct 
of research into agriculture and allied subjects offered their 
co-operation. The principal centres visited were Cambridge, 
Billingham, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Belfast, and Oxford. Offers of 
hospitality were received from Governments, Universities, and 
civic authorities in such measure that the Committee were able 
to arrange a very Ml programme of entertainment. 
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Aclmowledgment must be made, in particular, to the Govern- 
ment Hospitality Fund, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
the Government of Northern Ireland, the Universities of Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Belfast, and Oxford, the Lord 
Mayor of London, the Edinburgh Corporation, the Aberdeen 
Corporation, the Imperial Institute, and Synthetic Ammonia and 
Nitrates, Ltd. Reference must also be made to the arrangements 
by the L. & N.E. Railway Company for the comfort of the 
delegates while travelling, these including the placing of a special 
train at the disposal of the Conference without extra charge, the 
provision of meals, and co-operation in the provision of a special 
cinema film exhibit on the train. 

The Organizing Committee also drew up an agenda which 
proved to be substantially that adopted by the Conference : 
and arranged for the collation of the material forwarded by the 
different Governments and the preparation of a large number of 
documents which it was considered would be of value to the 
Conference in its deliberations. 

Countries and Departmeiits Repmented. — ^The Conference was 
attended by some 200 delegates and representatives. The following 
Dominions, Colonies, etc., were represented : Canada, Australia 
(Commonwealth, New South Wales, and Queensland), New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, Irish Free State, Southern 
Rhodesia, India (and Burma, Madras and Punjab), Barbados, 
British Guiana, Ceylon, Cyprus, Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements (and the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya), Gambia, Gold Coast, Iraq, Kenya, Leeward Islands, 
Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Palestine, Sierra Leone, Tangan3dka (and Amani Research 
Institute), Trinidad (and Grenada, Windward Isles, and the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture), Uganda, Zanzibar, and 
the Sudan. The follovung Government Departments, etc., in this 
country sent delegates : The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
(including the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew), Dominions Office, 
Colonial Office, India Office, Empire Marketing Board, Develop- 
ment Commission, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Imperial Institute, Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, Department of 
Overseas Trade, Forestry Commission, Medical Research Council, 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology, Imperial Bui’eau of Mycology, 
Overseas Settlement Department, Board of Education, University 
Grants Committee, Scottish Education Department, .linen 
Industry Research Association, Empire Cotton-Growing Corpora- 
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tioiij tlie High Commissioners for Canada, South Africa, Australia^ 
New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, the Irish Free State, and India, 
and the Agiicultiiral Research Council of Great Britain. 

The Conference was opened by the Rt. Hon. Walter Guinness, 
M.P., on October 4, 1927. Thereafter, the Conference appointed 
the Rt, Hon. Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, as chairman, and the 
Rt. Hon. W. G. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., Lord Lovat, and Major 
Elliot, M.P., vice-chairmen. The Secretariat of the Conference, 
under the direction of the writer and Mr. E. M. H. Lloj^d, of 
the Empire Marketing Board, was provided by' the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Empire Marketing Board. 

Message from H,M. the King, — The first act of the Conference 
was to send the following message of greeting to His Majesty 
the King : — 

The Imperial Agricultural Research Conference, at 
their fii'st meeting, desire to offer to Your Majesty an 
assurance of their loyal devotion and of their resolve that 
the present Conference shall be instrumental in promoting 
friendly co-operation throughout Your Majesty's Empire 
among all those who are engaged in the advancement of 
agricultural science and its application to the needs of 
tlie agricultural indiistiy.'’ 

His Majesty’s gracious reply was in the following terms : — 

I have received your message with great pleasure. 
Please convey to the Conference an expression of my 
sincere thanks and of my interest in their work, of which 
I realize the great importance to the prosperity of all 
parts of the Empire.” 

Agenda. — ^The most important subjects in the agenda were 
adjudged to be those of an administrative character, viz^ : — • 

(1) The Recruitment, Training and Interchange of Workers. 

(2) The Establishment of a Chain of Research Stations. 

(3) The Establishment of further Imperial Bui-eaux ; and the 
Interchange of Information. 

(4) Periodical Conferences. 

After discussion of each of these subjects by the full 
Conference, they were referred, to an Administrative Commis- 
sion which, in turn, set up three Committees to deal with 
them (subjects 3 and 4 being taken by one Committee). The 
chairmen of these three Committees were (1) Mr. F. L. Engledow, 
^(2) Major W. Elliot, M.P., (3) Sir R. Greig. 
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The specialist questions, submitted to the Conference, were 
classified as follows, and their consideration was referred to 
specialist Committees with the chairmen indicated : — 

A. Animals. 

(1) Veterinary Science (Chairman: Sir A. Theiler). 

(2) Animal Nutrition (Chairman : Professor T. B. Wood), 

(3) Animal Genetics (Chairman : Dr. F. A. E. Crew). 

(4) Dairying (Chairman : Dr. S. S. Cameron). 

B. (5) Soils and Fertilizers (Chairman : Sir John Russell), 

C. Plants. 

(6) Plant Pathology (including Mycology) (Chairman: Sir D. 
Prain). 

(6) Plant Breeding (Chairman : Professor A. E. V. Richardson). 

(8) Fruit (Chairman : Mr. W. T. Macoun). 

D. (9) Entomology (Chairman : Dr. G. A. K. Marshall). 

E. Economics. 

(10) Agrieuitiiral Economics (including Marketing) (Chairman : 
Mr. C. S. Orwin). 

(11) Preservation and Transport (Chairman: Mr. H. T. Tizard). 

Thirty “three memoranda were submitted on administrative 

questions and 91 on specialist questions. These were grouped 
into 15 documents printed and stencilled, the memoranda 
being prefaced by precis of their contents and a general 
review of the objects dealt with. Various other documents were 
specially printed for the Conference, the chief of which were'*': — 

(1) A review of Agricultural Research Work in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland ; 

(2) A review of Agricultural Research Work in the Overseas 
Empire ; 

(3) A list of Agricultui’al Research Workers in the British Empire ; 

(4) Abstracts of papers on xAgrieultural Research in Great Britain 
during the period October, 1926, to March, 1927. 

(o) A description of an Exhibit on the History of Agricultural 
Literature specially prepared for the Conference by the 
British Museum. 

The following is a very short summary of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Conference. 

Chain of Research Stations, — The establishment of central 
tropical and sub-tropical research stations should be governed 
primarily by the ascertained needs of Empke research in 
particular fields of agriculture, rather than b}^ considerations 
of geographical distribution. These stations should be located 
in territories affording specially advantageous conditions for 
the study of each problem. They should in the main confine 
themselves to '' long range ” and “ wide range research. 

* A limited number of copies of these are available and may be 
obtained from the Secretar^^ of the Conference ; the charge for No. § 
is Is. ; the rest are free. 
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Tile ii^ork of the central research, station should not impair 
or replace the scientific work of any Agricultural Department 
in its proximity. In j)rovidmg advice, it should limit itself to 
that directly resulting from its research activities ; in special 
conditions it might serve as a convenient base of operations 
for a travelling advisory staff. No teaching work should be 
undertaken except in so far as the advanced instruction of a 
limited number of post-graduate students can be undertaken 
with advantage to the research work in progress. 

A total superior staff of some 10 highly qualified men will 
probabty prove to be the minimum staff of a central research 
station. Besides adequate caintal expenditure, an annual 
mainteiiaiice expenditure of the order of £20,000 per annum 
must be envisaged. If there is no reasonable prospect of such 
staff and fimds being provided, the establishment of a station 
should be postponed. Contributions might be expected from 
both public and private sources, and, besides money, might 
include gifts of land and in kind. 

The form of control of a central station must be such as to 
ensure that the work of the institution shall not be diverted 
from a programme of free research. 

A programme of establishment of central stations was 
indicated by the Conference. Most of these must eventually 
be in the Colonial territories. So far as these territories are 
concerned, the development or modification of the programme 
is a matter primarily for the proposed Colonial Agricultural 
Research Council.'^ 

The plan for a station in Northern Queensland was noted 
by the Conference ; the establishment of further stations in 
the self-governing parts of the Empire must be a matter for 
further consideration by the Governments concerned. 

The establishment of a central station for diseases of animals 
is of great importance, but presents difficulties. As a practical 
measure, an existing station should be expanded for the 
purpose, and such expansion of the South African Station at 
Onderstepoort is suggested. 

The need for a central research station for irrigation problems 
should be further explored ; and a sub-committee of the Civil 
Research Committee could suitably be appointed to report 
upon the subject in its various aspects. 

TJae establishment of an Agricultural Research Council to co-ordinate 
agricultural research in the Non Self-governing Dependencies was 
recoromended by the Committee on Agricultural Research and 
Administration of the Non Self-Governing Dependencies. 
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Bureaux and Intercliaiige of information. — The functions of a 
clearing sta,tion should be to collect, collate and disseminate 
information of a scientific and technical character ; to reply 
to inquiries on scientific and technical problems from agri- 
cultural departments and scientific workers in any part of the 
Empire ; and, particularly, to facilitate intercourse among 
groups of workers on closely allied problems. 

For the present, the organization of additional laboratories 
for attacking Imperial problems is considered to be outside 
these functions. Such stations are best established in con- 
junction with existing research institutions. They should he 
commenced in small numbers and on a modest scale. 

The establishment of Imperial clearing stations, on the scale 
of bureaux, is recommended for Soil Science (at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station), Animal Nutrition (at Rowett Research 
Institute, Aberdeen), and Animal Health (in London). The last 
should include and absorb the section dealing with Animal 
Diseases now comprised in the Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical 
Diseases. 

The establishment of Imperial clearing stations on a smaller 
scale — correspondence centres — ^is recommended for 
Genetics (at the Animal Breeding Research Department, Edin- 
burgh University), Agricultural Parasitology (at the Institute 
of Agricultural Parasitology, London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine), Plant Genetics (Cambridge Plant Breeding 
Institute for |)lEnts other than herbage plants, the latter to 
be dealt vdtli at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station) , and Fruit 
Production (at the East Mailing Research Station), 

The Imperial Institute and the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, should continue the useful work they are doing in acting 
as Imperial clearing stations in Economic Botany^ and also in 
other directions in the case of the former Institute. As regards 
Dairying^ it might be desirable to explore the best means of 
securing systematic collection and dissemination of information 
on the subject, and (in this connexion) the question of the 
publication of an Empire journal on dairying research. On 
Preservation and Transport the Low Temperature Research 
Station should undertake the duty of arranging for the inter- 
change of lists of new and useful publications on those subjects. 
The establisliment of a single publicity bureau for the Empire 
is not recommended, nor is a central clearing station for work 
other than that specified for the Imperial bureaux and 
correspondence , centres. 
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The funds of the new Imperial bureaux and correspondence 
centres should be administered by an authority on wMch the 
Govermiieiits of the Dominions and India and certain 
Government Departments in the Mother Country should be 
represented. In addition each bureau should be advised by a 
technical committee iiominated by the Governments concerned 
and reporting to the financial supervisory body ; corre- 
sjioiidenee ’ centres should, as far as practicable, also be 
conducted on these lines. 

Uiiifomiity in methods of indexing, recording and publication 
should be secured bj^ bureaux and correspondence centres. 

The sinus of £13,000 for Imperial bureaux and £7,000 for 
correspondence centres, in all, per annum, for five years in the 
first instance, should be sufficient for the programme outlined. 

A List of Agricultural Workers in the Empire ” prepared 
for the Conference should be revised and periodically circulated. 
A general survey of Agricultural Research in the Empire, 
prepared for the Conference, should be revised on the occasion 
of the next Conference. 

The Conference will meet again in Australia in 1932. 
Specialist and regional conferences are desirable ; the initiative 
in convening them should be left to the authorities immediately 
concerned. 

Recruitment and Training* — ^The advance of agriculture 
demands that every effort should be made to attract candidates 
of the highest class and to equip them with the best possible 
training. 

For the specialist officer, a sound honoui*s training in the 
pure sciences, including at least one biological subject, is 
essential. Equally essential is such a knowledge of agriculture 
as will enal3le Mm to appreciate clearly the role of science 
in agriculture. 

For the agricultural officer, wide agriciiitiiral knowledge, a 
practical outlook and administrative ability constitute the first 
requirements. Next come scientific Imowledge adequate for 
the full utilization of scientific results in agriculture and for 
close collaboration with Ms specialist colleagues. Character 
and health are of first importance. 

Recmitmefit for a Colonial AgricuUural Service . — ^Adequate 
emoluments, facilities for wmrk, and satisfactory superannua- 
tion. arrangements are necessary in the interests of recruitment 
as well as for the ultimate efficiency of the Service. 
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The nature, amenities and prospects of the Service must 
be made more clearly and more widely known. 

Scholarships to boys still at school are not recommended. 
School-leaving scholarsMps to the universities should be 
considered. Indiicenient in the form of scholarships of any 
kind is wse and fair only if the Service be made to provide 
really good careers. A flourishing a.griculture throughout the 
Empire is the best guarantee of a market for Empire manu- 
factures. It is, therefore, suggested that the founding of 
scholarship schemes to promote agriculture deserves the 
attention of all industries, agricultural and other. 

The predominance of the physical sciences over the bio- 
logical sciences in all educational institutions, from the 
elementary schools to the universities, is one of the gravest 
difficulties in the supply of officers for the Agricultural Service. 
It is essential to view this difficulty as one of education as a 
whole, not merely of agricultural education. The help of 
educational authorities should be sought without delay. 

The Colonial Office AgricuUtiral Scholarship Scheme . — ^The 
existing scheme, strengthened and suitably modified, may be 
expected to meet requirements for the present, provided that 
it be extended to cover Veterinary Science. The scholarship 
scheme will be greatly facilitated if Colonial Governments 
supply advance warning of their staff requirements. 

The Training of Colonial Office Agric'ult'ural Scholars . — ^The 
broad object of post-graduate training is to develop the 
scholar into the officer. Systematic training courses camiot be 
prescribed. It must be left to the miiversities and colleges to 
ensure that scholars have every opportunity to profit from 
instructional facilities and to develop themselves to the 
standard desked in the Service. Every possible step must be 
taken to free from unnecessary difficulties the share of 
universities in training scholars. Training should include some 
investigational work, and scholars should, , whenever possible, 
be under a supervisor, himself engaged in mvestigation and 
wi.th experience of teaching. 

The training should continue to be normally one year in 
Great Britain and one in a tropical country, e.g.^ at the Imperial 

The Colonial Office awai'd annually a number of post-graduate 
scholarships in agriculture and agricultural science with the object of 
creating a pool of properly qualified candidates from which the 
vacancies in the Colonial Agricultural Departments can be filled. 
Eiirther particulars are contained m a leaflet issued by the Ministry 
or may be obtained from the Private Secretary (Appointments), Colonial 
Office, SS, Old Queen Street, S.W.i. . 
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College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. Careful co-ordination 
of tlie work in these separate years should be effected. Short 
specialist courses should he avoided and soundness in funda- 
mentals be the first aim. Provisions for training must be 
flexible, and the personal interest and services of the body 
administering the scheme for scholarships and training are the 
real guarantee of success. 

Imperial Basis for Recruitment and Training, — Scholar- 
ships and post-graduate training on an Imperial basis are im- 
practicable. Scholarships and appointments to the Colonial 
Agricultural Service are, it is learnt with pleasure, already 
open, ill practice, to suitable men from all parts of the 
Empire. The stimulation of further interest in, and recognition 
of, the importance of science in agricultural development 
should again be urged upon all the Governments of the 
Empire. 

Study “Leave. — ^Facilities for study-leave are essential to the 
success of an agricultural service. Existing facilities are, in 
general, inadequate. Specific financial provision and appro- 
priate increases in staff to make study-leave possible are an 
urgent necessity. 

Study-leave should always have a specific object and be 
planned with great care for the sake of both the officer and 
the institution he visits. ISTo central agency is necessary for 
study-leave arrangements. The bureaux and correspondence 
centres should be able to facilitate appropriate connexions 
and arrangements. 

Interchange of Workers. — ^Routine interchange is deprecated. 
Beneficial interchanges will suggest themselves. Interchange 
would bring many benefits, some of which ivoukl reach beyond 
the strict limits of agricultural progress. Throughout the 
Empire, existing facilities are inadequate, mainly because of 
financial difficulties. The help of the appropriate authorities 
should be sought for this powerful aid to Imperial agriculture. 

¥etermary Science. — The Conference afforded a unique oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas between veterinary science 
workers, from which great benefit was derived. 

There is need for a clearing-house of information on this 
subject. Existing facilities are inadequate. A Bureau of 
Animal Health is proposed to deal with State veterinary 
hygiene and medicine, including legislative measures for the 
control of animal diseases. The headquarters should be in 
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London. It should incorporate the veterinary activities of the 
existing Enrean of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases. 

Various concessions as regards training are made in different 
parts of the Empire to students of other sciences who pass 
over to veteriiiarj?- training. Adeq_uate specialized professional 
training cannot be accomplished in less than three years. 
Every effort should be made to encourage veterinary students 
to take university degrees, and undergraduate scholarships for 
the purpose are recommended. 

Animal Nutrition. — bureau for Animal Nutrition should be 
established at the Rowett Institute. 

Animal Genetics. — ^There is need for further research in animal 
genetics. The work at Cambridge and Edinburgh on the 
phj'siology of reproduction should be developed ; the formation 
of active centres of research in animal physiology throughout 
the Empire should be encouraged. 

Those concerned with live stock breeding and improvement 
should be given an understanding of genetics. Veterinary 
officers of the tropical and sub-tropical Colonies and the 
animal husbandry and live stock specialists of the Dominions 
should be equipped with an advanced knowledge of this 
subject. 

The Animal Breeding Research Department of Edinburgh 
University should be regarded as the centre for training in 
animal genetics. The facilities of that department should be 
amplified and developed. The Colonial Office and the 
Governments of the Dominions and India should increase the 
number of post-graduate fellowships, which would enable 
suitable men to come to that centre. That Department should 
also serve as an information centre in this subject. 

Dairying. — Further vstudy is required of nutritional and 
breeding problems and of the physiology of milk production. 
Sj^stematie investigation of the economics of dairy production 
is of importance. The Empire Governments should encourage 
the study of the problem of effecting improvements in the 
flavour, carrying quality, etc., of Empire dairy produce 
imported into Britain, 

Greater uniformity should be established throughout the 
Empire in the official specifications prescribed for volumetric 
glassware used in testing milk and milk products. 

The importance of interchange of dairy research workers is 
stressed. An Empire Journal of daily research is suggested. 

3l 2 
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Soils aiifl Fertilizers^ — ^There is need for a Soil Bureau^ which, 
should he located at Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Memoranda on soil classification, on principles fundamental 
to fertilizer trials, and on soil deterioration resulting from 
shifting cultivation, disafforestation, etc., have been or are 
being drawn up and should be passed to the new bureau for 
study. Methods of mechanical analysis of soil should be studied 
by the bureau. 

Plant Breeding. — ^An information organization for plant breeding 
is recommended. The Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute is 
suggested as a suitable centre for crops in general, and the 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station for herbage plants. 

Plant Pathology. — ^Lists of plant diseases should be prepared 
bj^ Governments of the Empire. The Imperial Bureau of 
Mycology should publish and distribute such lists. 

The attention of Empire mycologists is called to the 
preparation by the British Mycological Society of a list of 
common and scientific names of plant diseases with a view 
to uniformity in nomenclature. The list should be circulated 
to Governments. 

The Imperial Bureau of Mycology should prepare a list of 
books and periodicals to be regarded as the minimum 
requirement for a Government mycologist ; a copy of the 
list should be forwarded to departments concerned. 

The Imperial Bureau of Mymology should draw up a list 
of institutions to ■whom the papers and bulletins on mycology 
and plant pathology published officially should be supplied 
by Governments. 

Funds should be provided for the more extended study of 
the fundamental nature of virus diseases in plants. 

Frail — ^Tiie interval between the planting of fruit trees and 
the time when they come into bearing is so great that the 
losses consequent on mistakes at an early stage are extremely 
serious to the grower. 

The most pressing questions needing research are those 
relating to the orchard in its early stages, the most important 
being : (a) The study of stock and scion and their inter-relations ; 
(6) Surveys of fruit areas to determine the relation of various 
factors to tree grow^th and fruitfulness ; (c) Chemical studies 
relating to the tree and its crop ; . {d) The associated physio- 
logical studies. A greatly extended inquiry should be under- 
taken, aiid__fresh workers should be employed on these studies. 
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Other questions of importance are the utilization of low- 
grade fruit, the preservation and transport of fruit, and 
especially the control of diseases and pests. The provision of 
a suitable centre for research and advisory work on fruit 
preservation and by-products is urged. 

Facilities should be granted for horticultural research 
w^orkers in the various countries to visit other parts of the 
Empire. 

Entomology. — ^At the quinquennial Imperial Conferences of 
entomologists each entomological service of the Empire should 
be represented by at least one entomologist. These conferences 
should occasionally be held at centres other than London. 
Travelling fellow^sMps for entomologists should be established. 

More attention should be paid to the biological control of 
insect pests. The w^ork of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
in this direction should be further aided. More attention 
should be given in universities to research and teaching in 
pure entomology. 

Insecticides and Fungicides. — ^A chemical investigation of 
insecticides and fungicides should be undertaken by chemists, 
working in collaboration wdth entomologists and plant 
pathologists. 

Preservation and Transport. — ^The time is not ripe for the 
establishment and development of a clearing house for the 
interchange, throughout the Empire, of information concerning 
research into the preservation and transport of agricultural 
products. Machinery should, how^ever, be set up at the Low 
Temperature Research Station for the interchange of lists of 
new and useful publications. It is, separately, desirable to 
promote the direct reference of problems, preferably by 
personal conference and collaboration. 

All parts of the Empire should undertake the solution of 
fundamental problems of pi’eservation and transport. 

Scientific inspection of overseas cargoes should be carried 
out^ on arrival in this country, by representatives of the country 
of origin whenever possible. 

Agricultural Economics. — ^The importance of the study of 
economic conditions was stressed, as well as the need for 
Governments of the Empire to secure the services of whole- 
time agricultural economists on the staffs of their Departments 
of Agriculture. The attention of universities throughout the 
Empire should be drawm to the dearth of technically trained 
w^orkers in this, subject. 
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Interchange of information should take place on the technique 
of cost accounting and methods of farm surveys. Material 
collected by the two methods of work should serve national 
and iiiter-Imperiai purposes as well as local needs. 

The continuance and development of organized research in 
marketing, and the supply of market intelligence, is one of the 
most effective means of benefiting Empire agriculture. 

Adequate agricultural statistics should be collected through- 
out the Empire. The World Agricultural Census of 1930-31 
affords a unique opportunity of collecting such statistics. 

Mext Meeting of Conference. — ^During the course of the 
Conference, Mr. Julius, the Head of the Australian Delegation, 
announced that so strongly did the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia recognize the value of the contact 
between scientific workers and administrators in agricultural 
science afforded by such Conferences, that Ms Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, had cordially invited the Conference, should it 
decide to meet periodically, to hold its next meeting in 
Australia. The invitation was very readily accepted by the 
Conference, which resolved that its next meeting should be in 
Australia in 1932. 

Following the acceptance by the Conference of the invitation 
of the Prime Minister of Australia, a message was transmitted 
from Mr. Coates, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, by the 
Hon. Sir James Parr, High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
extending a cordial invitation to all those delegates who 
attend the next Conference afterwards to visit New Zealand, 
where they vill receive a hearty welcome. Mr. Coates also 
stated that the New Zealand Government would co-operate 
with the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
maldng the Conference in every w^ay valuable and siiccessfuL 
This invitation was received vith great pleasure by the 
Conference, and Lord Bledisloe, in replying to the invitation, 
stated that he was sure that as many as possible of the delegates 
to the next Conference would be most happy to include New 
Zealand in their itinerary. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LAND DRAINAGE 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Land Drainage , 
appointed in March last, was issued on December 7>* 

As aniioiiiiced in the issue of this Joubetal for April, 1927, 
the Commissioners, under the chairmanship of Lord Bledisloe, 
were directed to inquire into the present law^ relating to 
Land Drainage in England and Wales and its administration 
throughout the country ; to consider and report whether any 
amendment of the law is needed to secure an efficient system 
of arterial drainage without undue burdens being placed on 
any particular section of the community ; and to make 
recommendations having regard to all interests concerned.’' 

The Royal Commission examined orally 53 witnesses, 
including representatives from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the Ministry of Health, the various classes of 
drainage authorities and local authorities, and several 
drainage engineers ; and written evidence was presented by 
111 drainage authorities. Typical drainage areas in this 
country were inspected, and a tour of inspection in Holland 
was made at the invitation of the Netherlands Government. 

The evidence submitted shows that there are in England 
and Wales 361 drainage authorities of various types, of whom 
198 operate under special Acts, and the remainder are 
Commissions of Sewers and elective Drainage Boards 
functioning under the general Land Drainage Law. In 
addition, there are throughout the country large numbers of 
small areas which, in pursuance of local Acts or the general 
Inclosure Acts, have been the subject of Inclosure Awards 
containing provisions with regard to the construction and 
maintenance of drainage w'orks. Several County Councils 
have also obtained drainage powders mider private Acts. An 
examination of the powers of these various bodies reveals 
that the administration of arterial drainage is conducted by 
a confused tangle of authorities established by piecemeal 
legislation over 500 years, and exercising a great variety of 
powers and functions, and that there is no uniformity of 
method, of powers, or of liability. 

On the evidence before them, the Commissioners have 
arrived at the conclusion that to remove anomalies, secure 
reasonable uniformity, and provide for efficient administration, 

^ Copies of the Report (price Is. 3d. net) c^n be purchased through 
any bookseller, or direct from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adasfcra! 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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it wiE be necessary to consolidate and amend tlie wiiole of 
the general law governing land drainage in this country, but 
two oiitstaiidiiig points have emerged from their investigations. 

Ill the first place, they state that nothing has been more 
striking in the course of their inquiry than the revelation of 
the complete mutual independence of the various drainage 
authorities over the country. They think, therefore, that 
there can he no remedy for this lack of co-operation, which is 
largely the result of the piecemeal character of drainage 
legislation and the haphazard manner in which drainage 
authorities have been set up, short of some co-ordinating 
authority, in each Catchment Area where drainage works are 
required, exercising control over the main channel and banks 
of the river and working in the closest collaboration with the 
drainage authorities concerned with the internal drainage of 
the Catchment Area. 

The second point of prime importance which has impressed 
the Commissioners is the consequence of the rule of benefit/^ 
Under the existing law, drainage rates cannot be charged on 
any person who does not benefit from, or escape danger by, 
the drainage works in respect of which the rates are levied. 
The Commissioners are of opinion that, in consequence of this 
rule, drainage authorities have wdiolly inadequate areas over 
which thej?" may levy rates, and that, in many instances, not 
only is land, burdened with a drainage rate so heav}^ as to 
cripple the resources of the owner, but the amount which can 
be raised is so small that even essential works of maintenance 
cannot be efficiently carried out. The Commissioners therefore 
lay stress on the importance of the extension of the area of 
rating for the upkeep of main rivers, in order to include a 
much wider area than can be brought in under the existing 
interpretation of the principle of benefit.” They do not 
suggest that the doctrine of benefit should be altogether 
abandoned, but they are of opinion that the benefit of land 
drainage to any given area is not confined to the discharge of 
water beyond its owui boundaries, but includes some respon- 
sibility for its passage to the sea. They pomt out that each 
natural river in the country is the artery which drains the 
lands ill its Catchment Area, and that its very existence is 
the strongest proof of its necessity. Moreover, owing to modern 
conditions of roofing, paving, water supply, sanitation and so 
on, the waters from the uplands reach the mouth of the river 
much more rapidly, and in some instances in much greater 
volume, than they did formerly, with the result that rivers 
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are now called upon to discharge functions for which they 
were not designed by Nature. 

From these two considerations, the Commissioners conclude 
that the Catchment Area is the proper drainage unit. Each 
Catchment Area, wRere a drainage problem exists, should be 
provided with a Catchment Area Authority, constituted 
iiiaiiily of representatives of the County and County Borough 
Councils in the area, which should have sole control for 
drainage purposes of the main channel of the river from its 
source. The funds required by the Authority would be raised 
by precept on the Councils of Counties and County Boroughs 
in which the Catchment Area lies, but the proportionate rate 
to be paid in respect of the uplands should be less than that 
paid in respect of the lowlands, wliich are the only lands at 
present chargeable. The Commissioners consider that the 
carrying out of this recommendation would impose no unfair 
burden on the upland districts, ’while it would aid materially 
the solution of many of the difficulties confronting drainage 
authorities at the present time. 

The Report emphasizes the serious need for land drainage 
ill many parts of the country. The depression in agriculture 
during the last 20 years of the nineteenth century made 
it increasingly difficult for owners of agricultural land 
to maintain at their own cost an efficient system of 
land drainage over large areas, and these difficulties 
have been aggravated in some parts by the scarcity 
of labour during the great war and its increased cost 
since. With the heavy fall in the prices of agricultural 
products and the splitting up of estates during the last few 
years, the serious waterlogging of land may be expected to 
become even more prevalent unless adequate steps are taken 
to ensure that drainage operations, in many cases of an 
extensive character, are carried out efficiently and economically. 
On this subject, the Report quotes some striking estimates 
made by the drainage engineers of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. At least 1,755,000 acres of land are in immediate 
need of drainage, of wffiich 1,279,000 acres are said to suffer 
from flooding occasioned by defective or obstructed arterial 
channels, while 476,000 acres consist of land capable of 
improvement by means of small drainage schemes for the 
clearance of main ditches and other small watercourses. 

The Commissioners, however, conclude their Report with 
a warning to the effect that, in the present condition of 
agriculture, it may not he possible, without State assistance, 
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to cany out substantial woi^s of land drainage, and they are 
strongly of the opinion that, until the State is prepared to 
accept due financial obligations with regard to such works as 
the deepening and widening of main rivers and the preservation 
of sea walls and embankments against the excessive and 
violent encroachments of tidal water, very little progress can 
be made, even under the scheme which they have adumbrated, 
in the efficient drainage of agricultural land. 

Ill addition to the proposals for the setting up of Catchment 
Area x4uthoiities and for the extension of the area of rating, 
the Commissioners make recommendations on a number of 
points which, although subsidiary in character, are, nevertheless, 
of importance. The Report should be carefully studied by all 
interested in this subject. 

^ ^ :is 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWING IN 
RHONE VALLEY 

H, V. Taylob, A.R.C.Sc., 

Horticultural Commissioner^ Ministry of Agriculture ami 

Fisheries. 

Travelling by rail southwards through France to Mentone, 
Cannes, Nice and other parts of the Riviera, the train enters 
the Rhone Valley" at Lyons and follows it southwards until 
Marseilles is reached. In the centre is the river Rhone, at some 
seasons seen as a mighty rushing torrent, at others as a 
contracted stream of swiftly flowing waters. Smaller rivers 
enter the Rhone on either side — ^the slow and peaceful Saone 
at Lyons, the Doux at Tournon, and the Isere at Valence. 

From the train there can be seen the grape vines in the 
valleys and on the MU sides, fruit plantations in the valleys and 
olive trees on the mountain sides ; but few realize that the 
great area for the cultivation of early fruit and vegetables lies 
in the Rhone Valley or in the valleys made by its tributaries. 

K day's tour in the neighbourhood of Lyons, Avignon or 
Toulon is sufficient, however, for the traveller to reach the 
little towns of Villefranche, Vienne, Chateau Renard, Carpentras, 
Cavaillon, and Sollies Pont, all of wMch are surrounded with 
fields of fruit and vegetables, the land of which is cared for 
and tilled with the hand labour of the French peasant much 
as private gardens are tended in tliis country. The lines of tali 
cypress trees and reed fences, seen from the train in the regions 
south of Avignon, are there to break the cold winds from the 
Alps, lest they do damage to the tomato, melon, aubergine' or 
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fruit crops. The canals from the rivers are taking waters to the 
fields where peasants use it to irrigate the crops. On the 
average, holdings run between two and five acres. The small- 
holders, though they have not yet accepted the idea of 
co-operative trading, have accepted the need for the existence 
of societies (both trading and non-trading), of which there are 
a number throughout the Valley . 

Societies* — ^At Lyons is the office and headquartens of the 
Syndicat Agricole du Sud-Est, which is a society of 240,000 
members (producers, merchants, exporters and others), formed 
for the development and protection of the agricultural and 
horticultural industry in the Sud-Est. It is a non-trading 
organization, but exercises an important function in develop- 
ment work. There are trading sjuidicates (associations) in the 
vicinity, notably one at Villefranche — Syndicat Agricole de 
Villefranehe et dii Anse — wLich buys in bulk and distributes 
to its members tools, manures, insecticides, fungicides and 
machines of all kinds. At the stores of this society were seen 
stacks of powder insecticides and fungicides, and a powder 
spraying machine, La Sirene,” which is said to be very 
popular. Quite a number of these trading syndicates exist, 
although there was not time to visit more than this one. . 

One gathered that the growers used insecticides and f imgicides 
extensively — especially for the vines, and to a lesser extent for 
the pears and peaches, which are the next important crops. 

The Plantations at Lyons. — The fruit plantations at Lyons 
are owned by the cultivators, and contain a mixture of grape 
vines, peaches (gromi as bush trees), pears, and cherries, with 
smaller quantities of apples and red and black currants. 

The freshly planted pear trees were of the espalier type, but 
the older ones were of a type not seen liitherto, nor in any 
other than the Rhone district. Of pears, the William 
predominated, with Beurre Hardy and Clapp’s Favourite next. 
There were smaller quantities of Louise Boime and Souvenir 
dll Congres. The B. Napoleon, B. Jaboulay, B. Peiissier, 
B. Blanc dur, and B. de Charmes were the elfief cherries grown. 

Viemie, which lies immediately south of Lyons, and the 
surrounding district were visited on July 20. The fruit 
plantations contain mixed fruits — plums (Washington, Oullins 
and Greengage), peaches, apricots in plenty, pears (notably 
Clapp’s Favourite and Williams), and cherries, all closely 
interplanted with grape vines, these last for wine making. 
So closely are the trees and vines planted that all tillage work 
must be done by hand, necessitating a steady daily toil from 
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sinirise to sunset for the peasant and his family. One plantation 
belonging to a merchant was tilled by paid factory labour, and 
these people, after doing the normal eight hours in the factories, 
did four hours' work more per day in the plantation to augment 
their daily earnings. The wages for a full day’s work on the 
land would be from 16 to 20 francs (2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d.) per day. 
On each cherry tree in this plantation there was a trap hanging 
in which a sugar bait, containing arsenical poison, had been 
placed duiing Slay to poison the adult flies of the Cherry Fruit 
Fly, which are said to feed on the sugar solutions. This form 
of control was noticed in other places, though fewer traps 
were used. 

The growers at Vienne seldom consign their produce to 
distant markets, but sell it, without grading and proper 
paeidng, to the wholesale merchants, of whom there are a very 
large number resident in the town itself. A visit was paid to 
the premises of one merchant, and, at the time, Washington 
and Greengage plums, Clapp’s Favourite pears, as well as 
peaches and apricots, were being delivered by the peasant 
growers into the premises. After the baskets were weighed, 
the fruit was turned out on to the grading table, where it was 
graded by hand to the special standards of tliis particular firm. 
The packing was being done by girls, and, while the individual 
fruits were not wrapped in paper, a really firm pack of peaches, 
pears, and plums was secured by using plenty of wood wool. 
Light and cheaply made crate or boat packages were being 
used, though, for some of the English markets, the sieve ” 
still held its own. Hand work predominated. The only machine 
used -wm a light tool for fastening the covers on to the packages 
with wire. 

At Tain, to the south of Vienne, I visited a large and w’^ell 
cultivated fruit farm owned by M. Predier, formerly a solicitor. 
This proved to be one of the very few commercial fruit farms 
where hired labour (wages 20 francs per day) did most of the 
wnrk. Water pipes ran through most fields, so that the land 
could be irrigated when necessary, or the growing fruits could 
be spxhikled with water to develop colour and good appearance, 
an operation deemed to be very important by this progressive 
grower. Spraying machines of the hand-pressure pump style 
were plentiful, and the proprietor was evidently a firm believer 
in the value of spraying. In the farm building, a cold-storage 
chamber had been installed, together with a packing shed, 
W'here girls wnre busy grading — ^not too finely — and packing 
peaches, pears, and apricots. These plantations contained pears , 
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peacliesj apricots, cherries, plums, a few black currants, and 
some apples. Away to the south of Tain, and on to Valence, 
was a valley of lucerne, wheat, and mangolds, with tethered 
goats and oxen peacefully grazing. Tethering is necessary 
because no hedges or fences exist, and a stranger to the district 
could not discern where 'the boundary of each farm lay. Vines, 
cherries, and peaches, though never disappearing entirely, 
became less and less frequent south of Valence, until Avignon 
w^as reached. Here a large area on both sides of the Rhone 
is planted to fruit and vegetables, with perhaps Avignon, 
Chateau Reiiard, Cavaillon, and Carpentras as the most 
important centres for markets. 

Avignon : Irrigated Lands. — ^The alluvial soil in the Avignon 
region is very calcareous, becoming veiy dry during the hot 
summer, w- hen the sun shines very brightly for months together; 
but, when this fertile land is supplied with water, good crops 
can be raised. Consequently, various schemes have been 
devised for bringing w^ater to the fields for irrigation pmposes ; 
and some of these systems are of long standing, for Arthur 
Young, in his travels in 1787-89, commented on the extended 
irrigation schemes used in this district, and said it was a practice 
not known in England. At Chateau Renard, a canal system, 
constructed by a private syndicate (company), leads the waters 
of the Durance to the fields in the cultivated areas. The 
cultivators pay for the w^ater and are allow^ed use during 
certain specified hours of the day. At Cavaillon, Carpentras, 
and other places, similar water companies exist for similar 
irrigation purposes. Where no such irrigation scheme exists, 
each man must construct liis own irrigation system if he wnuld 
have fertile land. At the small town of Aramon, where the 
vegetable holdings usually do not exceed two acres, each man 
has a system for pumping water from wells and leading it to 
channels betw^eeii the row's of vegetables grown in every small 
field. At times the pumps are worked by hand, at others by 
horses, though, latterly, a few petrol motors, and even electric 
motors, have been installed. In the whole of the Avignon 
region, the wind from the north is strong, and it has been 
found necessary to provide the plants with shelter, sometimes 
by planting long single rows of cypress trees, or by encouraging 
the hedges of tall canes. Where melons, tomatoes and 
aubergines are grown, fences of these canes, 9 ft. high, are 
raised- The small vegetable farms are thus split into very tiny 
fields by wind breaks, and have water channels running through 
them in all directions. 
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Each district of this area yields its own special products^ 
and is, therefore, famed for some particular crop — Cavailioii 
and Carpeiitras for asparagus and petit pois ; Chateau Reiiard 
for cherries, peaches, grapes, and pears ; Arainon for cantaloup 
melons, cauliflowers, and salads ; and Boulbon for dessert 
grapes, of which the variety Chasselas was said to be the 
choicest. Growers, no matter how small their acreage, seldom 
specialize in one product. Each fruit holding would contain 
grape vines, cherry trees, pear trees, plum trees, peach and 
almond trees, a few black currants, all mixed together in such 
a way that special spraying operations on any one kind of 
fruit would become extremely difficult ; whilst the small 
vegetable farm would cultivate tomatoes, aubergines, cantaloup 
melons, petit pois, cauliflowers, haricot beans, salads, and new 
potatoes. 

Street Markets, — The amount of land spared for each crop 
is necessarily not large, and as these vegetables mature their 
crops irregularly, individual growers would find a difficulty in 
producing sufficient bulk on any one day to engage in a really 
progressive marketing scheme. In practice the marketing 
methods adopted by the growers are very primitive, for they 
simply take the produce in the earh" hours of the morning to 
the towns, place the packages on the pavements in the street 
and then make their bargains direct with the wholesale 
merchants for cash. The towns at these market hours are 
very active. Carts line the streets, made shady with rows of 
plane trees {Platamm orientalis) ; whilst the packages of 
produce almost cover the pavements. The growers stand by 
their packages and conduct their bargaining with the town 
merchants, who alone know the best market for each package 
and its probable value. The street market at Avigxion is held 
every day of the week (Sunday included), and selling may 
begin when the bell rings at 6 a.m., though the produce usually 
arrives much earlier. At Chateau Renard, Cavaillon, and 
Carpentras, and all the other places, similar street markets 
exist, although the daily selling time varies with each district 
and may be as early as 4 a.m. 

Topping of packages is not allowed, and where it is thought 
this has been done the buyers may call in the market overseer, 
who has sole power to fix the fresh price for the produce, his 
verdict being binding on both buyer and seller. The wholesale 
merchants pay cash for their purchases. The packages, when 
sold, are removed to packing stations in the towns, where 
the contents are emptied on to the tables, are graded, and finally 
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packed into tlie wooden crates and boat packages so commonly 
used by the French. The produce is consigned by the whole- 
salers to markets throughout France, England, Sweden, and 
Germany. 

East oi the Rhone Valley District. — To the east of Marseilles, 
pmd not far from the naval garrison town of Toulon, 
I found the one and only association of growers which under- 
takes the selling of produce on a co-operative basis. Four 
hundred members have combmed and employed an auctioneer 
“ crier ” to act for them in offering produce to merchants 
daily on the street pavements, but no co-operative grading, 
packing or consigning to other markets had been attempted. 

The Toulon District . — ^Not far distant from Toulon is the 
famous cherry district of Sollies Pont — a district of early 
production and famous throughout Europe for the large and 
juicy Reine Hortense cherries. Cherries, peaches (Hale’s 
Early), apricots, pears (Williams, Beiirre Hardy), apples 
(Reinette du Canada), and figs are also largely grown. The 
cultivation in the orchards in this area was well done and 
the trees looked green and prosperous, for there was no 
shortage of water for irrigation purposes. The cherry trees 
in some of the plantations here were over grass (Kent method), 
a practice not often seen in the Rhone Valley, the orchards 
generally being cultivated clean, although in more than one 
instance lucerne cover cropping had been practised. This 
lucerne crop was not allowed to rot down to humus, as is the 
practice in America, but was cut for cattle fodder. 

A Canning Factory . — ^At Sollies Pont, there exists a camimg 
factory which packs the famous La Fontaine ” brands of 
peaches, cherries, apricots, pears, and petit pois. This factory 
is of large size, and equipped with machinery, though not of 
the modern automatic type used in California, It employs 
a large number of wmmen, but this is not a serious matter, for 
wages are not Mgh for such work in France. In this area and 
light through the Department of the Maritime Alps at Nice, 
Grasse, Camies, and Mentone, much fruit and vegetables are 
bottled, canned, and even preserved as comfits.” The noted 
crystallized fruits of commerce — cherry, peach, prune, pear, 
melon, and mandarine, come from this area. 

Flower Growing . — ^Around Toulon, narcissi are much 
cultivated for market, the chief variety being the '' Paper 
White” — the earliest narcissus to appear on the London 
market. Eastwards at Hyeres, violets (Princess of Wales) and 
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asparagus ferns are the chief crops, and,, beyond llyeres, 
mimosa, roses, and border carnations. Last year the production 
of market blooms in the Maritime Alps Department was : 
violets, 10,000,000 dozen bunches ; roses, 800,000 dozen 
bunches ; mimosa, 2,900,000 dozen bunches ; otlier flowers 

1.800.000 dozen bunches. 

Very large acreages of flowers'are also grown for the porfiiinci 
industry, -which is centred round Grasse, white jasmine, orange 
flow^ers, geraniums, lavender, mint, roses (Damas), violets, 
tuberoses, and cassier being the most important. Growers 
have co-operated to some extent in the perfume industry, and 
there exist four societies of some importance — ^the Neroliuni, 
wdth 1,000 members, specializing in orange blossom perfume ; 
the Hartiis, with 900 members, specializing in jasmine ; the 
Cooparfum and the Union Floriale, each with 300 members, 
interested in rose, jasmin, etc. The flower industry and the 
perfume industry increase in size annually and arc at present 
in a very prosperous condition. 

The Agficultural Work of a Railway Company. — The Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranean Railway Company, which serves the 
Rhone Valley, does a good deal to increase crop production 
in the district and to keep the varieties to the kinds in demand 
, on the market. The company now has a special staff of 
technically trained agriculturists, and has undertaken measures 
of assistance quite unique for a European railway company. 
In order to develop fruit and vegetable growing in certain 
regions, the company made a free distribution to grow'ors ot' 
26,500 fruit trees, 170,000 grafts of selected grapes (Chasselas), 

164.000 black currant bushes, 810,000 asparagus roots, 140,000 
stewberiy plants, 69,000 cuttings from artichokes, and'maiiy 
packets of seeds of tomatoes ; and even sent exports down to 
demonstrate methods of grafting and planting tiieso variotk'^s. 
Wlieii the strawberry plants, of the variety Miner, a.t 
Carpentras failed to crop satisfactorily, the company had 
the variety transplanted in Sa6ne-et-Loire for a time and 
then redistributed the regenerated plants to the growers at 
Carpentras, The company takes an interest in pests that 
cause damage to the crops, has assisted the authorities in 
campaigns for the control of the olive fly, the cherry fruit 
fly, and vine pests, and has made grants to the Entomological 
Stations at Saint Genis-Laval and Menton to stimulate 
researches in plant pests. It has also collected products of the 
Rhone district and staged exhibits of them in the Hall of the 
Lyons Great Trade Exhibition. 




A mixoci plantation of peaches, pears and soft fniit in the Rhone Valley. 







Beds of Cantaloup melons and rows of Anf-)cri!;in('S. W'atcM* (low^s down 
the channels between each row. (jiliora^ X'alley-) 



Hows of tomato with water eliaimels between the rows. (Rhone Valioy.) 
A shelter belt on the right. 
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Agricultural publications are issued on any matters of real 
importance to tlie growers, or where the company wishes to 
inform them of the needs of foreign markets. These publica- 
tions have dealt with mulberry cultivation, the control of the 
cherry fruit fly, the peach, corn growing, and the exportation 
of fresh fruits and vegetables to England. From the last 
interesting little booklet, it appears that London, and Hull 
are the two great centres for distribution of French produce. 
The '' sieve is preferred by London salesmen to all other 
packages, though a non-returnable package is recommended 
for Hull. For both markets, the exact weight should be given, 
and the packing should be uniform throughout. A table is 
included wherein is set out the varieties of fruits and vegetables 
suitable for the English markets. Milner, Alphonse, and 
Ladette strawberries are recommended ; Williams, Beurre 
Hardy, and Duchess© pears ; greengages, Blue Rocks and 
Pond's Seedling plums ; Mayflower and Hales’ Early peaches, 
and the Cantaloup and La Cavaillon melons. These publications 
and the other assistance given must he extremely useful to 
the French growers and have an important influence in 
fostering a more progressive spirit amongst the existing 
cultivators and a desire for development in others. 

Conelusiom — The fruit and vegetable growers of the Rhone 
Valley owe much to the real advantages which Nature has 
provided — ^fertile soils, an abundant water supply, and plenty 
of sunshine — for these all help, not only in the task of raising 
a crop, but in bringing it to full coloured maturity. The 
growers, too, own the land which they cultivate, the majority 
having inherited it from their fathers, and therefore have no 
rents or charges to pay. The labour is usually provided by 
the owners and their families, so that little outside expenditure 
is incurred. The grower’s lot is a happy one, for, substantially 
aided by Nature, he is able to secure large crops at little 
expense and is quit© ready to cash them at values that would 
be considered uneconomic by our growers in England. The 
industry in the Rhone Valley has been established many 
years, and though, no doubt, important processes of develop- 
ment and improvement have been made, the present peasants 
are in a large measure merely carrying on old-established 
practices of cultivation, production and marketing, year by 
year, without much change. The lay-out of the plantations 
seems to be of .a less commercial type than is the case in, the 
United States of America, in Canada or in this country ; 
machinery is less used, and in methods of pruning and spraying 
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the Ereiicli growers are certainly not more advanced than 
those of England. Refrigerated fruit store>s, whicfi have 
developed so much in recent years in America, Canada, and 
England, have hardly started in the areas of production in the 
Rhone Valley. Nor have the French growers made any serious 
alterations in their marketing methods. On the other haiicl, 
the country merchants, aware of the market demand for 
graded and standardized produce, have established packing 
stations and set up an organization capable of preparing the 
Erencli produce for the market in accordance with present 
reqiiii-eiiieiits. 

In the RJione Valley, the peasants confine their attention 
to production and sale of ungraded produce ; tliey leave to 
private firms the initiative of working schemes of irrigation, 
of erecting factories for making boxes, and of building houses 
for grading, packing, and marketing the fruit. In effect, it 
may be said that the fruit industry in the Rhone Valley is 
worldng on an individual basis — each grower having his own 
special business wEich he works and develops on his own 
lines. In that sense, the fruit industry is worked differently 
from the similar industries of America and Canada, where 
growers have united to form very large trading associations 
for performing all these fimctions on co-operative lines. 

*4* -i< ❖ tj: }\i 

THE USE OF WATER-BOWLS : INFLUENCE 
ON MILK YIELDS 

Duiung the two winters 1925-26 and 1926-27, a co-ordinated 
experiment was carried out at certain Agricultural Colleges 
and Farm Institutes, to obtain information on the effect of 
the installation of water-bowls on the milk yield of dairy 
cows. During the first whiter, difficulties occurred in carrying 
out the trials on uniform lines, and, although the general 
results were similar to those obtamed in the second winter, 
it has been thought undesirable to include them in detail in 
this report, which is therefore confined to the 1926-27 
experiment. 

The centres concerned were the four Farm Institutes at 
Reaseheath (Cheshire), Cannington Court (Somerset), Usk 
(Monmouthshire), and Plumpton (East Sussex). (In the 
1925-26 experiment, the Midland Agricultural College also 
took part, but was imable to participate in 1926-27.) Various 
types of water-bowls were installed at each centre, the 
manufacturers being Messrs, Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Messrs. 
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George H. Gascoigne Co., Ltd., Messrs. George W. King, Ltd,, 
Messrs. Beatty Bros., Ltd. and Messrs. Young and Co. (West- 
minster), Ltd. These makers presented the water-bowls to 
the Institutions taking part, and the scheme of experiment 
was discussed with and approved by them before it was 
adopted. This scheme, as revised for the second winter’s trials, 
is given hereunder. The trials were commenced on the 
following dates : Monmouthshire Agricultural Institute, 
October 4 , 1926 ; Somerset Farm Institute, January 15, 
1927 ; Cheshire School of Agriculture, January 16, 1927 ; 
East Sussex Farm Institute, January 23, 1927. All cows 
under experiment ■ were turned out for exercise twice daily 
ill a place where water was provided irrespective of whether 
thej had access to water-bowls or not. At Plumptoii, milking 
was carried out three times daily, and at the other centres 
twice daily. 

Revised Scheme^ Winter^ 1926"1927, 

I. — The trial shall be between two lots of cows, each lot to consist 

of 5 or 10 cows in varying periods of lactation, but selected 
so that the lots are mad© as even as possible in all respects. 
Every endeavour should be made to include only cows whose 
lactation will not be unduly interfered with by drying off 
before the conclusion of the experiment. 

II. — ^Both lots of cows shall be fed and treated alike in all respects 

except that only one of the lots shall have continuous access 
to fresh water provided through the agency of water-bowls. 
Both lots shall be turned out for exercise once (or twice 
according to the custom of the district) each day in a place 
where water is provided, and these shall be the only occasions 
when the cows not provided with water-bowls have access 
to water. 

III. — The trials shall extend over two periods, each of five weeks’ 

duration, with an interval of one week between the first 
and second periods. 

IV. — -Lot I shall be supplied with water-bowls during the first 

period, but not during the second period, and Lot II shall 
be supplied with water-bowls during the second period, but 
not during the first period. 

V. — Each trial period shall be preceded by a preliminary period 

of two days for the cows to become accustomed to the us© 
of bowls. 

VI. — The trials shall be conducted next winter at such periods 

as may be most convenient to the Institute between October 
1, 1926, and May 1, 1927. 

VII. — During the trial periods, a careful record shall be kept of 

the yield of each cow at each milking. 

VIII. — The butter-fat yielded by each lot during each trial period 
shall be estimated once each week by Gerber ” from a 
composite sample composed of sub -samples drawn one from 
each meal’s milking, and preserved with bichromate of 
potash, or such other preservative as will maintain the 
condition of the same unimpaired. 

3m 2 
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IX. — If convenient moans exist for recording the weights of both 

lots of cows at the conomeneement and, at the end of each 
trial period, it is advisable that these weights should be 
taken . 

X. -™Careful note shall be taken tliroiigliout the trial (a) of tlio 

readiness or otherwise with which the cows take to tho iiso 
of the bowls, (5) the working oineieacy of tho types of bowls, 
and (c) ease with which they are kept clean. 

XI. — The results obtained at each centre, as well as the observations 

of those in local charge of each trial, shall bo collected together 
and a joint report issued thereon. 

EatiOBiBg, — 'The cows taking part in the trials were fed as 
follows 

WaUs Farm. 

151b» hay and 301b. mangolds. 

4Ib. dairy cubes'^ for each gallon of milk. 

Monynouthshire Agricultural Institution. 

401b.'?oJts I For maintenance and 

l|4b. undecorticated ground nut cake ) 

l|lb. iindecorticated ground nut cake | For each additional 

21b. maize meal } gallon. 

Somerset Farm Institute, 

16ib, hay and 201b. mangolds. 

3|lb. concentrates for each gallon of milk. (Concentrate mixture 
was 1 part decorticated ground nut cake, 2 maize meal, 1 
crushed oats, 2 palm kernel meal, and 1 linseed cake.) 
Cheshire School of Agriculture. 


Yield 


Hay. 

Mangolds. 

Ooncenirates. 

lb. 


ib. 

lb. 

ib. 

Up to 25 . . 


20 

25 


26 „ 30 . . 


20 

25 

7 

31 „ 35 . . 


18 

25 

lOi 

36 „ 40 . . 


18 

25 

12 

41 „ 45 . . 


16 

26 

14 

46 ,, 50 . . 


16 

25 

17i 

61 „ 55 . . 


14 

26 

19 

55 „ 60 . . 


14 

25 

21 

and bran mash. 

From February 10, 1927, in this 

case, 61b. of hay per cow was 

replaced by 151b. of silage, and the concentrate mixtures were, for 


Januaiy and February, 1 part decorticated cottonseed meal, 2 
palm kernel cake, 2 thirds, and 2 maize gluten meal, and, for 
March, 1 part decorticated cottonseed meal, 2 parts palm kernel 
cake, i thirds, and 1 Indian meal. 

Results. — Milk Yield , — ^The milk yields of the cows, included 
in the experiment, are set out in Appendices 1 and 2. Appendix 
1 (p, 022) shows the total amount of milk yielded by each 
group of cows, with and without access to water-bowls. 
Appendix 2 (pp. 918-921) indicates the mean daily yield each 
week for each cow in the Cheshire trials, and the weekly yield 
for each cow in the three other trials. 

* Composition : i part extracted soya bean meal, 1 decorticated 
, earth nut cake or meal, 2 maize meal,. 2 palm kernel meal, 2 rice meal 
{1 per cent, salt), and I malt culms (1 per cent, steamed bone flour). 
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BuUer-fat Contmt, — 'No general conclusion can be drawn 
from the results* ‘At Plumpton and Usk the results favour 
the bowlsj whilst at Reaseheath and Canniiigton Court the 
results are against them. 

Weight of Cows . — At each centre (except Plumpton, wMch 
has no cattle-weighing facilities) the weight of the cows at 
the beginning and end of the periods, with and without bowls, 
WB'S recorded. The data so obtained are neither for nor against 
continuous access to water. The Cheshire results were slightly 
against the bowls, those in Monmouthshire were slightly in 
their favour, whilst, at Cannington Court, there was an almost 
uniform decrease in weight throughout the trials of Lot I. 

Discussion of Results. — The results in terms of milk yield 
show that a;t three of the four centres some advantage was 
derived from the use of water-bowls, whereas at the fourth 
centre (Reaseheath, Chesiiire) the yield was slightly less with 
water-bowls than without. Viewed as a whole, there was a 
total net increase in yield of approximately 1 per cent, when 
'water-bowls were in use compared with the yield from the 
same cows watered in the ordinary way without the use of 
bowls. 

In discussing these results, ho'wever, several important 
qualifying facts must be borne in mind. In the first place, 
it is probably true that dairy herds at Farm Institutes are 
watered with greater convenience and regularity than would 
normally be the case on many private farms ; in other words, 
the advantage gained from the use of water-bowls, which 
allow continuous access to water in the cow-stalls, may not 
be so marked as might be the case on ordinary farms, at any 
rate as far as milk yield is concerned. Further, the experiment 
now under review can only be regarded as an interim contri- 
bution to the solution of the question wiietlier the use of 
wBter-bowls increases milk yield, inasmuch as it is impossible, 
witliin the scope of a single trial, to take into account all the 
factors, other than outside w^atering, w^hich may be assumed 
to influence yield — such, for example, as the \Tater-content of 
the ration, the stage of lactation of the cov/, and the potential 
milk yield of the cow. 

Although, therefore, the conditions of the experiment in 
regard to points like rationing, state of lactation, and yield 
of cows were so devised as to give as practical a test as was 
possible, it would not be fair to suggest that in all cases the 
influence of water-bowls on milk yield was as limited as was 
the case in thp trials now reported. Moreover, quite apart 
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•. 48 was visibly ali’ected. by mastitis in tbis week. Probably this had affected the yield for 

two weeks previously. 
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from yield, the use of water-bowls possesses decided advantages 
ill that they save labour and give a cleaner and more wholesome 
supply of water than is usually available. Most types of bowls 
are easy to work and keep clean, and the cows take to them 
readily. 

In the opinion of those responsible for tlie experiment, 
therefore, the installation of water-bowls is desirable, if 
practicable, where clean, wholesome, and sufficient water is 
not available when the cows are turned out to drink. 

It is probable that the experiments will he continued. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Table 8i£Owinu Total Yields With and Without Y"ate'r-Bo\v,ls. 
Monm.outh AgiHcultiiral Instiiiition (5 cows in each group). 

With bowls. Witlioufc bowls, 

lb. lb. 

Group I . . . . 4,3561 Group II . . . . 3,6821 

Group II . , . . 2,902 Group I . . . . 3,27 5| 


7,258-1 6,957| 


Net increase with bowls, 300|lb. 


Gheshire School of Agriculture (9 cows 

With bowls, 
lb. 

Group I . . . . 8,938 

Group II . . . . 7,156|- 


16,094| 


each group). 

Without bowls, 
lb. 

Group II . . . . 8,4014 

Group I . . . . 7,747|- 

16,148| 


Net decrease with bowls, 541b. 


Wales Farm, East Sussex (5 cotos each 

With bowls, 
lb. 

Group A . . . . 7,711 

Group B . . . . 7,398| 


15,109| 


group). 

Without bowls, 
lb. 

Group B .. .. 7,7424 

Group A .. .. 7,136*^ 

j4,878J 


Net increase with bowls, 231ilh. 


Somerset Farm Institute (6 cows each group). 


With bowls. Without bowls, 

lb. lb. 

Group I . . . . 4,7784 Group II . . . . 4,2234 

Group II . . . , 3,597 Group I . . . . 4,1211 


83754 8,345 


Net increase with bowls, 30|lb, 
Total net increase with bowls, 50841b* 
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FURTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH TAR« 
DISTILLATE WASHES 
A. H. Lees, M.A. {Research Entomologist), 
and 

L. N. STANiLAiNTD, A.R.C.Sc.j D.I.C. {Advisory Entomologist], 
AgricuUiiral and Horticultural Research /Station, Long Ashton, 

Bristol. 

Dheihg recent years, various accounts [(1) to (8)]'*' of the 
action of tar-distillate washes have been published, indicating 
the prominence which such washes now enjoy. In 1921 (3) 
the first sample of Carbokrimp was brought into this country 
by a member of the Long Ashton staff, and small-scale trials 
with this sample soon proved its egg-killiiig powers. Since 
then many other trials, both on a small and large scale, have 
been carried out. After the first proof that this fluid actually 
possessed egg-killing powers, attention was concentrated on the 
testing of various brands [(3) and (5)]. During the course of 
these trials it became obvious that there were certain points 
arising from them on which further information was greatly 
needed. 

It became clear, from the results obtained by various workers, 
that, approximately, 5 per cent, of a good wash was sufficient 
for the control of aphis and apple sucker under good conditions. 
There was not sufficient information available, however, to 
show the effect of higher strengths on such resistant eggs as 
those of capsids and winter moths, although field experiments 
(5) had already proved that 8 per cent, strength of wash for 
this purpose was distinctly better than 4 per cent. The first 
part of this paper therefore deals with the results of trials 
specifically set out to test the advantages, if any, of 10 pet 
cent, over 8 per cent, strengths. 

It was soon found, too, in working both small-scale and field 
trials, that factors were present which caused unexpectedly 
poor results, A suspicion arose that exposure after spraying 
was one cause of divergence from the expected results. The 
rainfall encountered was, obviously, a possible factor, and 
experiments carried out to test this point are set out in the 
second part of the article. 

The third part deals with the time at which plums and 
black currants become susceptible to damage from the use of 
these washes. It had been found in extensive field 'trials that 


* The figures indicate references at the end of the article. 
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plums, more especially damsons, had proved unexpectedly 
susceptible to damage, even when, from their general appear- 
ance, the trees appeared safe to spray. The results of trials 
instituted to obtain information on this matter are given in 
this part. 


Field Trials. — ^These trials were carried out in association 
with the West Midland Province and the Agricultural Organizers 
of the following counties : Gloucester, Somerset, Wiltshire, and 
Worcester. The trials were distributed as follows : — 

Gloucester . . 2 centres. Wiltshire . . 2 centres. 

Somerset . . 1 centre, Worcester . . 2 centres. 

Two brands of tar-distillate washes were used at 4, 8 and 
10 per cent, strengths. The brands tested were Carbokrimp 
and Mortegg. The sprays were applied in the dormant season, 
during January and February. 

Marking . — ^The system of marking employed was the same as 
used in 1925, and was based on an estimation made by the writers 
ill the field. The method does not attempt to differentiate more 
finely than an estimated 10 per cent., but has the advantage over 
any quasi-statistical method in that it does not involve any errors 
due to preliminary sampling. All the trees in a treatment were 
inspected as a whole, and each treatment was marked with a 
number from 0 to 5 according to the following scale ; — 

0 = no pest present. 

1 = pest very slight. 

2 = ,, slight. 

3 = ,, moderate. 

4 = „ bad. 

5 = ,, very bad. 

In cases of indecision an intermediate figure was given. All 
the figures were then doubled, ‘‘ very bad ’’ thus receiving 10, 
lesser intensities of attack being allotted corresponding smaller 
numbers. 

The insects present were Apple Sucker, Aphis, Caterpillar, 
and Capsid Bug. Since all strengths of both washes, with 
the exception of one trial, gave complete control of Apple 
Sucker and Aphis, and thus supported the results of 1925, 
only the results for Caterpillar and Capsid Bug are tabulated. 

In Table I, the results are given 'for the six centres. At 
the seventh centre, excessive rain, after the application of the 
washes, rendered the results um’ehable. In this case, Psylla 
eggs hatched to a small extent, even after 10 per cent. Carbo- 
krimp, and there was no essential difference between the 
result obtained by using 10 per cent, and that obtained by 
the use of 4 per cent. 
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TABLE I. 


Caterpillar (mostly Tortrix) 



Bt. 

L. 

P. 

S. 

w. 

Average 

Bf. 

Bt. 

L. 

P. 

s. 

\v. 

Average 

Control . , 3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2-5 

3 

0 

5 

9 

3 

0 

3'25 

10 per cent. 
Mortegg . . 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1*5 


0*5 

0 

i 

- 

0-75 

8 per cent. 
Mortegg . . 0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0-4 

2 


1 

1 

- 


1*0 

4 per cent. 
Mortegg . . 0 


2 

1 

1 

I 

} 

1 1 

1 

1-2 

! 3 


4 j 

i 1 

1 

- 

2-25 

10 per cent. 
Carbokrimp 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

1 1 

j 

1 0 

0-17 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 


1-25 

8 per cent. 
Carbokrimp 0 

0 

1 1 

1 

I 

1 

i 

0 

i 0-5 

3 

1 _ 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1*75 

4 per cent. 
Carbokrimp 0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 1 : 

1 

i 

1 1-5 

i 

1 

3 1 

i 

I 

5 

1 

1 


2-5 


Capsid Bug 


* Bf. = Bransford ; Bt. ~ Bratton ; L. ~ Lydney ; P. = Pinvin ; S. 
Stawxdl ; W. = Warminster. 


Effect of the Different Strengths of Washes. — Owing to the 
variation in the figure, indicating intensity of attack on the 
control trees, it is impossible to compare the effect of any 
one strength for two different centres. The results have 
therefore been averaged for the two insects concerned. 

4 ^er cent, strength , — ^Although both washes obviously had 
some effect, both on Caterpillar and Capsid Bug, the reduction 
was negligible from a practical standpoint. These results 
confirm the conclusion drawn from the 1925 trials (5). 

8 per cent, and 10 ^er ce7it, strengths . — In all four cases, 
where a comparison is possible, the figures indicate an appre- 
ciable superiority in Idlling-power for the higher strength. 

iS'Wwmary.— While admitting that such figures cannot be 
pressed too far, in view of the small attack on the controls 
and the practical difficulties inherent in county field trials, the 
fact that the figures are in every case in favour of the 10 per 
cent, cannot be ignored. In endeavouring to control serious 
pests such as Caterpillar and, more especially, Capsid Bug, 
such an additional killing-power, obtained by so small an extra 
expense, is worth employing. A comparison between the two 
brands, based on the same figures, shows that, in these trials, 
Mortegg has maintained the slight superiority previously shown 
for 1925, ’ ■ , ' ^ 
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The Elect of Sain following the Application of Tax-Distillate 
Washes* — In tlie work on tar-distillate washes, carried on from 
year to year at Long Ashton, it has been found that the results 
were influenced not only by the different brands of wash used 
but, also, by some other unknown factor or factors. In the 
season of 1924, for instance, nearly all the brands tried gave 
very good results, while, in 1925, the same brands gave poor 
results. Ill some cases, it is true, this divergence was due to 
the fact that some brands were not up to the previous year’s 
samples, as shown by their behaviour in field trials elsewhere ; 
but at least two brands were still, apparently, up to the 
previous year’s samples. The comparative figures for 1924 and 
1925 for one of the better washes may be quoted here. Thus, 
at a 10 per cent, strength of w^ash for 1924, the percentage 
hatch of treated aphis eggs {A, pomi) w^as 0*0 against 12-0 per 
cent, for 1925. At 5 per cent, the figures were -55 against 20 ; 
for 2-| per cent., 3 against 37 ; and for 1 per cent, strength, 
27 against 58. The season of 1924 seemed, therefore, to be far 
more favourable than 1925 for the action of the washes. 
Indeed, 1925 w^as so bad that all the brand tests, then being 
conducted at Long Ashton, proved valueless, the percentage 
hatches being not essentially different from the controls. 

In 1926, an attempt was made to test, specially, the effect 
of spraying conditions in respect of exposure to rain. For this 
purpose small apple trees covered with aphis eggs (A. pojni) 
were potted up and sprayed wdth Carbokrimp at 5 per cent, 
and 2| per cent, strengths. Thej^ were all thoroughly dried 
under cover in the insectary, where ventilation and temperature 
w^ere almost the same as outside, but where they were protected 
from rain. After 24 hours’ drying, they were submitted to 
various treatments, some in a very moist, cool greenhouse and 
some outside. One or two pots wore sprayed with water 
before they were properly dry, these not being given the 
preliminary dr3dng treatment in the insectary, and some had 
extra sprajdngs with water after they were dry, in addition to 
normal exposure outside. In this manner, the effects of dry 
warm air, average dry cool air, and a very moist cool air, on 
the hatching of the eggs, were tested, all of them being protected 
from actual rain. Table II shows the results obtained from 
the various treatments. The number of eggs used were not 
actually counted, but were estimated by a method based on 
the counting of six sub-multiple samples. Owing to errors 
thus introduced, one control figure appears as more than 
100 per cent, hatch. 
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TABLE II. — Percentage Hatch of A.pomtEGGS after Carbokrimp. 


5 per cent, strength 

21- per cent, strength 


No. of 

Percentage 

o 

d 

Percentage 

Treatment 

eggs 

hatched 

eggs 

hatched 

Wai'm greenlioiise 

1,800 

•4 

340 

11-4 

Moist ,, 

986 

M 

1,120 

17*8 

5 ' <>5 

696 

*3 

394 

20-0 

Insec tarj' 

360 

1-i 

148 

18*1) 


853 

8*1 

320 

17*5 

Outside . . 

546 

34-1 

1,600 

41-8 

,, 

626 

19*5 

1,166 

50*4 


3i0 

24*2 

606 

100-0 


693 

42*0 

613 

63-8 

,, 

320 

30*0 

1,413 

51*6 

,, 

493 

25-7 

193 

22*8 

. . . . . . 

673 

11-9 

660 

61*8 

^ ^ • • • 

416 

1-2 

353 

32*3 

Extra spraying with water 

246 

50-4 

306 

29*1 


296 

18-6 

5,566 

33*2 

Sprayed with water 





before dry 

646 

47-3 

266 

53-7 


2,566 

24-5 

573 

73*6 

Control . . 

210 

108 




103 

58 




1,337 

27-4 




It is clear that those eggs which were given protection from 
rain hatched in much smaller numbers than those exposed to 
rain, whether the 5 per cent, or 2|- per cent, strength be 
considered. For 5 per cent, strength, the average hatch of 
protected eggs is 2*5 per cent, against 23*6 for the unprotected, 
and, for the 2j per cent, strength, the average hatch for pro- 
tected eggs is 17-1 per cent, against 53*6 for the unprotected. 
There seems little doubt, therefore, that the effect of protection 
is to increase greatly the effectiveness of the wash. The air 
temperature and humidity in the case of the protected plants 
seemed to make very little difference, though thei'e is a sug- 
gestion that the higher temperature and drier air of the warm, 
greenhouse caused a slight reduction in hatch at the 2| per 
cent, strength. The possible influence of moisture, as distin- 
guished from rain, seems to be ruled out by the low hatch 
obtained in the moist greenhouse treatment. A fairly constant 
relative humidity of 85 per cent, was here secured, the result 
tending to show that the action of the spray is not a desiccation 
effect. 

The evidence from the measurements of rainfall occurring 
in the month of February, during the years 1924, 1925 and 
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19265 supports the view that the relative failure of the wash in 
the latter two years was due to washing by rain. The figures 
are given in Table III. 


TABLE III. — ^Haustfall in Inches in Fepbuary at Long Ashton. 


Date 

1924 

1925 

I92e 

Date 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Februa^r}^ 

1 


•26 

•05 

February 

16 



•20 

2 

— 

•12 

•05 

17 

— 

— 

•62 

3 



— 

•11 

18 

•07 

•02 

•06 

4 

— 

•43 

•06 

19 


•03 

•02 

5 



•07 

•06 

20 

— 


•015 

6 



•IB 

•03 

21 

— 

•03 

•005 

7 


•01 

•02 

22 

— 

— 

•025 

8 

•13 

•06 

•01 

23 


•15 

•01 

9 

•02 

■13 

— 

24 

•09 

•33 

— 

10 

•20 

•60 

— 

25 

— 

•76 


11 

— 

•35 

— 

26 

— 

•10 

— 

12 

— 

•04 

— 

27 

■01 

•56 

•05 

13 

— 

•12 

•005 

28 

— 

•12 

— 

14 

— 

— 

•32 

29 

•02 

— 

— 

15 

•15 

•12 

•19 






Total 




•09 

4-65 

1-91 


No. of rain days 



8 

22 

20 


The treatments in all the years were given either towards 
the end of January or early in February, and the February 
rainfall therefore represents, in these cases, the rainfall most 
likely to affect the hatching. The differences in the wet 
Februarys of 1925 and 1926 are well marked, both in respect 
of total amounts and also of rain days. 

Further evidence, supporting the view that rainfall following 
sprajdng hinders the proper action of the spray, has been 
obtained from two other sources. County trials in the Bristol 
district for 1926 gave, in certain cases, somew^hat erratic 
results. In one case, especially, no difference could be detected 
in the action of two standard washes at 4, 8 and 1.0 per cent, 
strength. Even Psylla had hatched out to some extent following 
a 10 per cent, application. Inquiry revealed the fact that 
application had been made in showery weather. 

In another case, in connexion with an experiment at Long 
Ashton, on the damage effect of tar-distillate washes on 
plums, described in the third part of this paper, Aphis had 
hatched out to some extent after an application of 8 per cent, 
strength on January 19 and February 2, and to a decidedly 
larger extent after an apphcation of 6 per cent, on February 1 . 
Various casual observations on commercial plantations also 
add support to this view. 








-Czar. 


Fia. S. — ^Victoria. 


Fig. 7.— 

Condition of Buds on FImna, Febraary 1, 1926. 
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Conclusion.— HYxe evidence, from all sources, strongly 
suggests tiiat rain following the application of a tar-distillate 
wash, even if dry iveather follo-ws for 24 hours, causes a lowering 
of the effectiveness of the wash. This action does not appear 
to be due to the failure of any possible desiccation efiect but 
to the direct washing action of rain. There is no evidence yet 
to hand to show what period of drying is necessary for 
effectiveness nor how much rain can be endured with impunity. 
These results suggest that there is still room for improvement 
in tar-distillate washes in the direction of greater resistance 
to w’asliing by rain, and it is hoped to initiate experiments for 
removing this weakness. 

Time of Application in Relation to Bud Damageo — Plums . — 
Four varieties of plums were selected as suitable for testing 
their susceptibility to damage by tar-distillate washes. The 
varieties were Victoria, Czar, Monarch, and River’s Earlj^^ 
Prolific, the trees being 10 years old. The spray used was 
Carbolo:imp, the strength being 8 per cent. One tree of each 
variety was sprayed on the following dates : January 19, 
February 1, February 11, February 19, February 24, and 
March 4, 1926. 

The trees sprayed on February 1 were, owing to a mistake, 
sprayed at 6 per cent, strength. Accordingly one tree of each 
variety was sprayed on February 2 at the 8 per cent, strength. 

A typical sample of the shoots on each tree was taken at the 
time of spraying and photographed. By this means a record 
of the state of the bud at the various times of spraying was 
obtained. 

The amount of damage was judged by eye. Where all the 
flower buds were Idlled 10 marks were given, as in Fig. 13 ; 
where no damage was visible the number 0 was assigned. 
Intermediate amounts of damage were^ given coiTesponding 
intermediate marks. 

Besults. — The trees were examined for damage on March 24, 
T920, The results are expressed in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. — Tab-distillate Spbay D aim age to Plums, 1926. 



Jan, 19 

Feb. 1 

Fob. 2 Feb. 11 

Feb. 17 

Fob. 24 

Mar. 4 

Czar . . 

. . 0 

0 

3 

7 

7 

7 

10 

Prolilio 

. . 0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

8 

10 

Monarch 

.. 0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

10 

10 

Victoria 

. . 0 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 


3h 
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Tlie condition of tlie buds in tlic four varieties at the various 
times of spra3ing is shown in Figs. 1 to 12. Spraying on 
^Taiiuarv 19 Avitli 8 per cent, strength (Figs. 1-4) produced no 
damage. On February 1., a 6 per cent, strength was employed 
liy mistake am, I no damage followed (Figs. 5-8). On February 
2, the mistake was rectified l)y the use of an 8 per cent, strength 
on four more trees, and damage followed as the result of the 
higher strength. It was most marked in Victoria, though the 
photograph taken at spraying time (Fig. 8) would strong^ 
suggest that the stage was a safe one. Czar (Fig. 7) showed 
slight damage, but the buds had swollen a little at the time. 
Proliiic and Monarch show'ed only a trace of damage. It ivS 
remaikable tlsat an increase of 6 to 8 per cent, in the strength 
of the wash should have caused so great an increase of damage 
when applied at practically identical dates. On February 11, 
damage was serious on Czar and Prolific, but on Monarch 
there was still only a trace of injury. This was unexpected in 
view of the swollen condition of its buds when sprayed (Fig. 9). 

It is clear from the above that the calendar date affords no 
safe guide for the time of spraying. On the other hand, this 
trial shows, rather unexpectedly, that the condition of the l)iid, 
as judged by the eye, also fails in this respect, though it is 
admitted^ a more satisfactory method than the calendar date. 
Some other test, applicable under field conditions, would appear 
to be desirable. 

Black Currants, — The variety of black currant used was 
Seabrook’s Black. Four bushes were sprayed on February 11, 
February 17, February 24, and March 4, 1926, respectively, 
the strength of Garholaimp being 10 per cent, in each case. 
Samx>les of the buds were taken and photographed as in tlie 
case of the plums. The hushes were examined on March, 24, 
1926. 

liesiiUs . — The busii sprayed on February 17 sliowed no 
damage, while the bush sprayed on February 24 was slightly 
checked. It will be seen from the photographs that tlie bush 
sprayed on February 17 had buds distinctly swollen (Fig. 14), 
w^hile the buds of the bush sprayed on February 24 (I^ig. 15) 
had opened and were showing green tips. 

From these trials it is clear that the variety of black currant 
used is highly resistant to tar-distillate w^ashes. It must not, 
how^'ever, be assumed that a similar condition of bud in other 
varieties will, necessarily, show equal resistance to tar-distillate 
washes, since the tightness of bud differs considerably with the 
variety. 
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ConclllsioBS. — (1) 111 field trials with Mortegg and Garbo - 
krimps at strengths of 4, 8 and 10 per cent., the insect eggs 
present being Psylla, Aphis, Tortrix, Small Winter Moth and 
Capsid Bug : — ■ 

(a.) PsAdla and Aphis were controlled effectively by all 
three strengths. 

(6) The 10 per cent, stimigtli for both washes gave a 
small but consistent improvement over the amount of 
control obtained by the 8 per cent, strength on Cater- 
pillar and Capsid Bug. 

(2) The effect of considerable rain following the application 
of 5 and 2|- per cent. Carbokrimp, after preliminary 
dr3nng, was to lower the effectiveness of the spra^r^ both 
in small-scale and field trials. 

(3) The time at which sxira^dng with Carbokrimp became 
dangerous on four varieties of plums depended : — 

(a) On the strength employed. 

{b) On the condition of the buds. This condition could 
not be determined by the calendar dates, and only to 
some extent by the appearance of the bud to the eye. 
Some other method applicable in the field was 
necessary. 

(4) The time at which a 10 per cent, strength of Carbokrimp 

became dangerous to Seabrook’s black currant was 
shown to be after the buds had already swollen 
distinctly. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF SHALLOTS 

AND LEEKS 

SHALLOTS. 

Soil and Preparation, — Shallots are not cultivated commer- 
cially to any great extent in England, but are grown fairly 
extensively in gardens and allotments. They require an open 
site and thrive best in a well-cultivated, well-drained, rich 
soil containing pleiit}?' of organic manure. The soil should be 
dug or ploughed in the autumn or early winter, and should 
be left rough during the winter to allow the frost to Veather’’ 
it and to reduce it to a good friable condition before planting 
time arrives. 

Manuring, — A dressing of farmyard manure should be 
applied in the autumn. This should be either ploughed in at 
the rate of 20-25 tons per acre (in the case of field cultivation) 
or dug in at the rate of three barrow-loads per square rod (for 
garden cultivation). 

Should farmyard manure not be obtainable, the groiver 
must rely on artificial manures, a suitable dressing of ivhich 
w^oukl be 1 lb, sulphate of ammonia, 3 lb. superphosphate and 
I'l lb. sulphate of potash per square rod. This dressing should 
be applied immediately before planting and should be raked 
or harrowed in. On a qIb.j soil, the sulphate of potash could 
be reduced. 

Plantiiig, — Shallots can be grown from seed, but tliis is not 
the general gardening practice and is not recommended. T]i(3 
ordinary method of culture is to plant bulbs ’’ or cloves.” 
The best tjq)© of bulb for planting is one of fair size, conforming 
to type, and, above all, soimd and healthy. These are planted 
when the soil is in an open, -workable condition in February 
or March, the earlier the better. They can be planted miicli 
earlier provided the soil is in suitable condition. 

In field cultivation, a com drill is sometimes used for 
marking out the rows ; the planters follow the drill and 
plant the bulbs in the rows thus marked out. 

The rows should be 9-12 in. apart and the bulbs should be 
planted 6-9 in. apart in the rows. They are simpl}/* pressed 
into the soil by hand, leaving only the tips showing above 
ground. 
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Siibseiiiieat Cultivation. — This consists of keeping tlie surface 
soil stirred hj hoeing, in order to keep down weeds and to 
conserve the moisture in the soil imderiieatii. 

When the young bulbs are nearly fully developed — i.e,, 
some time in June — it is advisable to draw the soil slightly 
away from the plants. This assists ripening. 

Harvesting. — The yellowing of the leaves in July will 
indicate that the crop is ready for lifting. The bulbs should 
be pulled up by hand on a fine day and spread out in rows on 
the ground to ripen off. They should be left thus for several 
days to allow the tops to become thoroughly dried out. In 
gardens they may be spread out on boards or on sheets of 
corrugated non to keep them off the ground if there is any 
risk of rain. 

’ Storage. — Shallots should be stored in a light, dry, airy 
shed. They should be kept in shallow boxes if possible, but 
if these are not available they may safely be stored in a heap, 
not more than 18 in. deep, on the floor of the shed. The 
floor, however, must be thoroughly diy. 

Shallots may be kept in tliis w-ay through the winter and 
until the following March. 

¥arieties. — The two types most commonly grown are the . 
Jersey and the Eiissian. The latter is a red-skinned shallot, 
grows to a greater size than the former, and is the more suitable 
for garden cultivation. The Jersey, being the smaller, is 
better for commercial culture for the pickle trade, which 
demands small bui]}s. 

Insect Pests. — Shallots are not very liable to attack by 
insect and allied pests, the only one w^hich is responsible for 
any serious loss being the Onion Fly {Phorbia c&petorum, 
Meade), of which a full account is given in the Ministry’s 
Leaflet No. 31. 

The flies appear in earW summer and lay their eggs, on or 
close to the plants. The eggs give rise to maggots, which 
tumiel in the bulbs and destroy them. Three broods usually 
occur during the season. In districts where the fly is prevalent 
the rows should be treated with some deterrent to prevent the 
flies from laying their eggs in the neighbourhood of the plants. 

Fniigiis Diseases. — Shallots may suffer from any of the 
diseases to which the onion is subject. The chief of these are 
Downy Mildew, White Rot, and Smut, fully described in the 
Ministry’s Leaflets 'Nos. 178, 345 and 366 respectively. . With 
regard to the first-named, it has recently been proved' that the^ 
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mjceliiim of tiie mildew msbY hibernate in the bulbs. On planting 
such infected bulbs, the mycelium grows up into the foliage ; 
and, under suitable weather conditions, the fungus grows out 
from the surface of the leaves and produces myriads of spores, 
vLieh serve, to spread infection to any varietjT- of onions 
which maA" be near. 

LEEK8. 

FieH Cultivatioiio— In commercial practice leeks usually 
follow a crop of spring cabbage or spring greens which received 
a lieavjr dressing of manure and was cleared off the land 
about the end of May. 

Eaising the Plants . — The earliest batch of plants is raised in 
cold frames, from seed sown in January. Plants for the main 
crop are raised in a seed-bed in the open from seed sown in 
March or April, either broadcast or m rows about 6 in. apart. 

In some districts the seed is drilled in towb in the field in 
February or March. Where tins method is practised, the 
seed is drilled thinly and the plants are not subseqixentl}^ 
thinned out. 

Planting 0^d. — ^^"hen the plants in the seed-bed are about 
6 in. high, they are ready for transplanting into the field. 
The first lot of plants from the cold frames should be ready 
for transplanting in May. 

The plants are taken from the seed-bed, the long roots 
trimmed with a knife, and the tops of the leaves cut off square, 
leaving about 4 in. of stem. The plants should be laid neatly 
m flat boxes with the tops all pointing the same w^ay , and taken 
to the field in the boxes for planting out. They shoiikl be 
planted 1-2 in, deep in holes made with a stout dibber, and 
in row^s 12-15 in. apart, allowing 9-12 in. bet-ween the plants. 
In the north of England it is common to allow only 5-6 in, 
between the plants. 

After planting, the crop should be rolled with a light flat 
roller to tighten the soil round the roots. 

Subsequent Ciiliivaiion.- — ^This consists of hoeing, to keep the 
crop free from -weeds and the surface soil loose, thus conserving 
the moisture imdemeath. Horse-hoes may be used for the 
first hoeing, after which hand-hoes should be employed. 

Manufring. — It is bad practice to give the land a dressing 
of farmyard manure immediately before a leek crop, and, as 
the leeks generally follow a crop of greens which was heavily 
manured , in the preceding season, manure is not normany 
required. If, however, the crop appears to be backward, a 
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top-dressing of 1 cwt. nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
per acre will he beneficial. 

Harvesting. — The first leeks shotild be ready for sale about 
the beginning of September, and lifting may be done throughout 
the autumn and winter as the leeks are required. 

When there is a risk of tlie ground becoming frozen during 
winter, it is advisable to lift several days’ supply of leeks at 
a time, and to protect them by a covering of leek trimmings, 
sacking, or other material. 

Ill districts where the crop is grown from seed drilled in 
the field, instead of from transplanted seedlings, it is usual 
to lift alternate rows first. When these have been disposed of, 
the remainder of the crop is marketed. 

Marketing, — Leeks are usually sent to market tied with a 
wdllow rod round the leaves, in flat fan-shaped bunches, the 
buncMng being done in the field as the crop is lifted. At the 
beginning of the season, when the leeks are small, the bunches 
contain about twelve leeks, the number being reduced to 
about six as the leeks become larger. The best leeks should 
be placed in the centre of the bunch. After bunching, the 
ends of the leaves should be cut off in order to give the bunch 
a neat appearance. If there are any small leeks, they should 
be bunched in the same way and marketed as ''seconds.” 

In some markets the demand is for washed leeks, in which 
case the bmiches are taken to the wasliing shed, where they 
are washed free of soil. As the bunches are taken from the 
water thej-’- should be placed on a draining board to dry. 

Varieties, — (a) Early : Giant Carentan. 

{h) 3Iain Crop : Musselburgh, Lyon. 

The Musselburgh is probably the most popular variety. 

Garden Cultivation, — Soil mid Preparation, — Leeks can be 
grown successfully in any fertile, well-drained garden soil, but 
they thrive best in a fertile soil, rich in organic matter. They 
are often planted on land which has just been cleared of 
another crop, such as early potatoes or early peas, when little 
soil preparation is usually required, since the soil will probably 
be in a friable condition. It is important, however,' that there 
should be a good depth of well cultivated soil before the 
seedlings are planted, 

Baising the Plants, — ^For ordinary garden or allotment 
purposes the seed should be sown thinly in the row in a seed 
bed in the open in mild weather during March. 
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' Plcmting Out — Planting out takes place in Ma,y or June. 
Wlieii tlie seedlings are large enough to handle, tlie most 
foiv/ard may he transplanted into any available piece of 
ground. As more ground becomes vacant more seedlings can 
be taken from the row and planted out. Before taking out 
any plants the row of seedlings should be v/atered thoroughly 
in order to soften the ground and to permit the removal of 
the plants with as little damage as possible. 

Ill transplanting, a stout dibber is used for making holes, 
6 or 7 in. deep, in rows 15 in. apart, and 8 or 9 in. between the 
plants. The plants are simply dropped into the holes and a 
little soil is put in to cover the roots. 

Transplanting should, if possible, be done in showery 
weather, but if the soil is dry it is an advantage to water the 
plants in. 

Ilmiures , — For the successful cultivation of leeks, it is 
essential that the land should be in good heart. Farmyard 
manure should not be applied immediately before a leek crop, 
nor should it be required when the leeks follow a crop of early 
potatoes or peas. 

After the plants are established, an application of artificial 
manure will usually be found to give good results. This should 
consist of 1 ib. sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda per 
square rod, and it should be applied in two doses, the first 
soon after planting, and the second about a fortnight later. 

On less fertile soils, this dressing should be supplemented 
by 3 lb. superphosphate and 1| lb. sulphate of potash per 
square rod. These fertihzers should be applied to the soil 
before planting. 

Subsequent Cultivation . — This consists chiefly of hoeing, 
which fills up the holes round the stems of the plants, keeps 
down weeds, and produces a soil mulch which conserves the 
moisture in the soil underneath. 

As growth proceeds the soil should be drawn up lightly 
round the stems. This should be done in two operations, and 
has the effect of increasing the length of blanched stem. 

Gathering the Crop . — ^Leeks are essentially a vegetable for 
use during winter. The first plants should be ready about the 
beginning of September, and the crop is hfted and used as 
requned throughout the winter. 

Insect Pests. — Leeks are frequently attacked by the Onion 
Fly {Phofbia cepetormn, Meade), which has at times caused 
serious losses. This fly appears in spring and early summer 
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and lays its eggs on or near the young plants. The maggots 
which emerge from the eggs enter the root of the plant and 
feed in the bulb, becoming full-grown in about three weeks. 
They pupate in the soil, the adult flies emerging in about 
seven days. There are apparently three main broods during 
the season. 

In districts where the fly is prevalent, the crop should be 
planted as early as possible to obtain vigorous plants before 
the flies appear, as they will then be less liable to injury. 
The plants may also be dressed with some deterrent mixture. 
Formulee for such deterrents are given in the Ministry’s Leaflet 
No. 31, v/here a full account of the pest will be found. 

Leeks are also attacked by the Stem Eelworm {Tylenchus 
dipsaci, Kiihn), winch is described in Leaflet No. 46. The 
leaves of the attacked plants become swmlieii and twisted, and 
the w’'hole plant gradually rots. It is necessary to avoid growing 
leeks or onions for several years on land that has become 
infested with eehvorms. 

Fungus Diseases, — In the north of England, particularly, 
leeks are sometimes subject to attacks of Rust, caused by the 
fungus Puccinia porri. Spots, scattered or arratiged more or 
less in rows, at first yellowish or reddish yellow, occur on the 
foliage. These consist of pustules of spores, and the latter, on 
distribution, may give rise to similar spots on healthy foliage. 
Later, darker coloured blackish -brown spore-pustules are de- 
veloped and the spores from these are highly resistant and 
enable the fungus to persist over w^inter. The disease is difiSciilt 
to control, but the removal and burning of affected leaves or 
plants in the early stages of attack and the avoidance of 
planting leeks in the same ground in successive years may 
be recommended wLere practicable. 

Like onions, leeks may suffer from the so-called Wliite Rot 
disease caused by Sclerotium cepivorum. This is fully described 
ill the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 345. 

Onion Smut, due to Urocystis cepitlm, also attacks leeks. 
This serious disease is scheduled under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Acts, and its occurrence in places in England and 
Wales must be notified immediately, either direct to the 
Ministry of Agriculture or to one of its Inspectors.. Full 
particulars of the disease will be foimd in the Ministry’s 
Leaflet No. 365. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1927 

Produce of Crops. — Preliminary statement showing the 
estimated total produce and yield per acre of the corn, haj’- 
and root crops in England and Wales in 1927, with comparisons 
for 1926, and the average yield per acre of the 10 years 
1917-26, is given below. 



Estimated 

Acreage 

Estimated Yield 


Total Produce 



PER Acre 

Crops 







Aver- 
age OE 


1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

THE 

Ten 

Years, 

1917-26 


OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 







cwt. 

cwt. 

Acres 

Acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Wheat . . 

28,455 

26,073 

1,635,929 

1,592,207 

17*4 

16-4 

17*2 

Barley. . 

.17,246 

18,326 

1,048,886 

1,147,647 

16-4 

16-0 

14-8 

Oats . . 
Mixed 

26,874 

29,807 

1,750,637 

1,863,452 

15-3 

16-0 

13*7 

Corn . . 

1,633 

1,761 

108,328 

113,510 

15*1 

15*6 1 

14*3 

Beans . . 

3,268 

3,166 

189,864 

201,703 

17-2 

15-7 

15*4 

Peas . . 

1,011 

1,064 

76,815 

72,699 

13-2 

14*6 

13*8 


OOO’s of 

DOO’s of 






tons 

tons 






Seeds 








Hay* . . 
Meado-w 

2,110 

2,352 

1,586,173 

1,577,789 

26-6 

29-8 

28-2 

Hay t . . ' 

4,io7 

4,771 

4,317,347 

4,358,355 

19-3 

21*9 

20*8 






Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes ’ 
Turnips ^ 

3,055 

2,763 

513,947 

499,410 

6-9 

5*5 

6*1 

& Swedes 

8,643. 

10,983 

714,599 

766,626 

12-1 

14-3 

12*4 

19*3 

Mangolds 
* ■ 

5,457 

Tf- 

7,120 

... 

304,580 

338,165 

17-9 

21-() 


* Hay from Clover, Sainfoin, and. Uraases under rotation. 


t Hay from Permanent Grass. 

Note . — Although the adverse weather conditions wliich 
prevailed over most of the country both prior to and during 
harvest impaired the quality and condition of the grain, the 
principal cereal crops appear to be giving better yields than 
was at one time anticipated. On the other hand, the yields of 
root crops are below average, which was to be expected in 
consequence of the dry conditions during the sowing period 
and the excessive wet and lack of sunshine during the summer 
and autumn months. 

Com Crops. — ^The yield per acre of Wheat is estimated at 
17-4 cwt., which is about 1 cwt. per acre above last year’s 
figure, and slightly above the average of the previous 10 years. 
The best yields were obtained in the eastern counties, where 
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they are nearly cwt. above average, and over average crops 
were also obtained in the north-eastern and east midland 
counties, in the West Riding of Yorkshire and in North Wales, 
but over the remainder of the country yields were generally 
under average. The estimated total production is 28,455,000 
cwt., which is 2,382,000 cwt. more than in 1926, but the area 
under this crop this year was 44,000 acres greater than last 
year. 

Every division of the country, with the exception of South 
Wales, had over average crops of Baeley, the best crops being 
obtained in the eastern, north-eastern and east midland 
divisions. The yield per acre for England and Wales is estimated 
at 16-4 cwt., this being nearly J cwt. per acre more than in 
1926, and over 1|- cwt. in excess of the average for the ten 
years 1917-1926. The total production on an acreage smaller 
by 99,000 acres is only 17,246,000 cwt., or 1,080,000 cwt. less 
than last year, and is the smallest crop ever recorded. 

The yield per acre of Oats is estimated at 15*3 cwt. per 
acre, as compared with 16*0 cwd. in 1926, and in view of the 
heavy reduction of 113,000 acres under this crop this year the 
total production of 26,874,000 cwt. is 2,933,000 cwt. below 
last year’s total. The yield per acre is, however, nearly If cwt. 
above the average for the previous 10 years, practically every 
county having over average yields. 

Mixed Coen has a jdeld of nearly 15*1 cwt. per acre, or about 
1“ cwt. below last year’s yield. This is, however, | cwt. above 
average. The total production is estimated at 1,633,000 cwt., 
which is 128,000 cwt. less than last year on a smaller acreage. 

Beaxs appear to be a better crop than previously forecasted, 
and the yield per acre is estimated at nearly cwt., which is 
1| cwt. more than last year, and If cwt. above average, the 
total production being 3,263,000 cwt., as compared with 
3,166,000 cwt. in 1926. 

Peas have not proved so satisfactory as was anticipated, 
and in spite of the increased area of 4,000 acres tliis year the 
estimated total production of 1,011,000 cwt. is 53,000 cwt. 
below the production in 1926. The yield per acre over the 
whole country is nearly 13 J cwt,, or a little more than cwt. 
below average. 

Hay, — Owing to the wet weather the hay harvest was unduly 
protracted, and comparatively little was secured in good 
condition, while a certain amoxmt was never even carted. 

The yield of Seeds Hay is estimated at a little over 261- cwt. 
per acre, or 1| cwt, below average, and as much as 3J cwt. 
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per acre less tliaii in 1926. Except in North Wales, every 
division of the country liad under average crops. The total 
prodiictioii_^of 2,110,000 tons is 242,000 tons less tiian tiie 
1926 crop, ""notwithstanding an increased area of 8,000 acres 
this year. 

The estimated yield per acre of Meadow Hay is 19-|- cwt. 
per acre, as against an average of about 20| cwt. and nearly 
22 cwt. last year. Nearly all English counties had under 
average yields, but over average yields were obtained in a 
number of Welsh comities. The production was 4,157,000 tons, 
or 614,000 tons less than in the previous year, wMle the total 
production of all amounted to 6,267,000 tons, and was 

613.000 tons below the average of the 10 years 1917-26. 

Potatoes . — ^The estimated yield per acre of potatoes is slightly 
ill excess of previous forecasts, and this crop is now estimated at 
5*9tons per acre, or about 3 cwt. below average, and nearly -I ton 
better than in 1926. Of the more important potato-growing 
counties Lancashire, Cheshire, Isle of Ely, and the Lindsey 
division of Lincoln had below average yields, but in the Holland 
division and in Essex above average yields were obtained. The 
total production over the whole of England and Wales is 
estimated at 3,055,000 tons, as compared with 2,763,000 tons 
in 1926, and 3,214,000 tons in 1925. 

Roots . — As anticipated earlier in the year, the estimated 
yield per acre of Txjritips and Swedes is slightly above 12 tons, 
or about | ton below average, and 2-^ tons less than in 1926. 
Over the whole country the yield of this crop is very variable, 
Wiltshire being over 3 tons per acre above average, while 
Yorkshire (North Hiding) and Cumberland are respectively 
SJ and tons below average. The total production is 

8.643.000 tons, or 2,340,000 tons less than in 1926. 

J^Langolds are also a light crop, the estimated yield per acre 

of slightly under 18 tons being IJ tons below average and 
nearly 3| tons less than the high yield of last year. Most 
counties return under average crops. The estimated total 
production is 6,457,000 tons, or 1,663,000 tons less than in 
1926, and is the lowest recorded since 1896. 

Estimates which have been obtained of the yield of Sugab 
Beet suggest that the yield per acre of washed and topped 
roots will be below that of last year, and will probably average 
nearly 8 tons per acre. The acreage under the crop this year 
was 222,500 acres, as compared with 126,800 acres in 1926, and 
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the total production is likely to be about 1,700,000 tons, or 
about 610,000 tons greater than last year. About tliree-fourtbs 
of the total crop is grown in the eastern and north-eastern 
counties. 

sSs I5i :Js ^ *4! 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 

BOTANY 

TRIALS OF SPRING BARLEY AND SPRING OATS, 

1925-1927 

The National Institute of Agricultural Botany, with the 
co-operation of the Miiistry of Agriculture, the Norfolk 

Agricultural Station, the Lord Wandsw^orth ilgricultural 

College, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Seale-Ha 3 nie 

Agricultural College, and the East Anglian Institute of Agri- 
culture, issues the following results of trials of spring barleys 
and spring oats carried out in the past three seasons. Con- 
sideration of the following figures should assist farmers to 
choose the most remunerative variety ; they naturally apply 
more particularly to the districts in which the trials were 
made, and it should be noted that the results do not necessarily 
apply to northern England. 

Brief particulars of the trial centres are : — 

SgU Sub -soil Altitude 

Cambridge . . Heavy clay . . Gault . . . . 80 ft. 

Sprowston, nr. Nor- Gravelly loam . . Gravelly boulder 100 ,, 

wicli clay 

Long Sutton, Hants Medium to heavy Clay over chalk . . 450 ,, 

loam 

Leegomery, Salop . Sandy loam . . Sand and gravel . 300 „ 

Good Ea,ster, nr. Heavy boulder London clay . . 200 ,, 

Chelmsford clay 

New fconAbbot, Devon Loam of medium Shale . . , . 320 ,, 

depth 

Spring Barleys. — The comparative grain yields of the barleys 
in 1927 and the averages for the three seasons 1925-27 are 
given in Tables I and II, with the averages for the same three 
seasons of the comparative values per acre in Table III. The 
yield (or value) of the control variety, Plumage Archer 1924, 
is taken as 100, and the yields (or values) of the remainder 
are stated as percentages of it. In the case of certain varieties, 
as indicated by the notes, figures are not available for all three 
seasons. The references to quality in the comments which 
follow the tables are based on valuations and analyses made 
by the Institute of Brewing’s Barley Valuation Committee, 
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and tlie figures for value per acre on the combination of these 
valiiatioiis with the yield figures. 


TABLE I. — ^B'EStmT or Yield Trials, 1927. 



Cam- 

bridge 

Norwich 

Long 

Sutton 

Lee- 

gomery 

Good 

Easter 

General 

Average 

Spratt Arclier . . 

104-4 

99-6 

109-0 

106-8 

112-8 

106-5 

No. 824 

104-9 

102-7 

100-0 

105-0 

104-7 

103-5 

No. 825 

98-5 

101-3 

101-0 

103-2 

111-5 

103-1 

Plumage Archer 
1924 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100.0 

100-0 

Archer . . 

93-7 

86-1 

98-3 

97-7 

98-4 

94*8 

Sunrise 

99*4 

81-3 

91-8 

101-8 

107-7 

96-4 

No. 25 . . 

91-8 

105-0 

88-1 

103-2 

100-9 

97-8 

Archer 

Goldthorpe . . 

86-6 

94-5 

88-5 

88-4 

99-6 

91-5 

TABLE il.- 

-Average of Results of Yield Trials, 1925-27. 


Cam- 

bridge 

Norwich 

Long 

Sutton 

Lee- 

gomery 

Good 

Master 

General 

Average 

Spratt Archer . . 

103-1 

106-0 

102-4 

101-8 

104-6 (a) 

103-6 

No. 824 

lOM (a) 108-9 (a) 

98-2 (a) 105-0 (b) 104-7 (b) 

103-6 

No. 825 

101-9 (a) 101-5 ia) 

99-6 (a) 103-2 (b) 111-5(6) 

103*5 

Plumage Archer 
1924 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Archer . , 

102-7 

96-2 

101-5 

99-6 

99-7 {a) 

99-9 

Sunrise 

103-3 

90-5 

95-9 

97-0 

101-3 (u) 

97-6 

No. 25 . . 

96-9 

103-7 

91-3 

98-5 

92-8 (a) 

96-6 

Archer 

Goldthorpe . . 

94-2 

91-0 

85-2 

88-7 

100-1 (a) 

91-8 


(a) = Average of two years, 1926 and 1927 only. 

(b) = 1927 result only. 


TABLE III. — ^Average of Values per Acres, 1925-27. 



Gam- 


Lang 

Lee- 

Good 

General 


bridge Norwich 

Sutton 

gomery 

Easter 

Average 

Plumage Archer 







1924 

100-0 

iOO-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Spratt Archer . . 

93-9 

107-9 

91-5 

94*9 

103-6 (a) 

98-4 

No. 825 

90-0 (a) 

97-6 (a) 

87-3 (a) 108-2 (6) 

99-7 (6) 

96-6 

No. 824 

88-4 (a) 106-3 (a) 

78-4 (a) 111-4 (6) 

96-2 (6) 

96-1 

No. 25 . . 

95-8 

102-8 

90-7 

94-0 

91-5 (a) 

95-0 

Archer . . 

93-5 

91-4 

87-8 

96-0 

98-0 {a) 

93-1 

Archer 







Goldthorpe . . 

87*9 

86-4 

86*0 

90-6 

100-0 (c) 

90-2 

Simrise 

89-9 

91-5 

83-8 

91-0 

95-0 (a) 

89-4 


(a) = Average of two years, 1926 and 1927 only. 
(5) == 1927 result only. 

(o) == 1926 result only. 


These are all two-row barleys with rather short straws that 
stand well. The straws of Archer and Sunrise are rather weaker 
than the others. Archer Goldthorpe, No. 25, and Plumage 
Archer 1924, are the earliest varieties ; Sunrise and Spratt 
Archer ripen generally last. There is little difference between 
the others ; but the order varies slightly from district to 
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district. No one variety is more susceptible than the others 
to disease. Such differences as there are in yield show general 
consistency from district to district ; but, where the differences 
are small, the relative yields in any particular year are likely 
to depend on soil and weather conditions. All the varieties 
are capable of producing excellent malting samples, and, in 
general, varietal differences are small compared with those 
due to soil and season ; for this reason, the figures in Table III 
are less authoritative than those in Table II. The chief 
varietal feature is the regularity with which Plumage Archer 
1 924 has proved itself the leading barley for quality on all these 
soils. The quahty of this variety, No. 25, and Archer Gold- 
thorpe, is particularly good on the more retentive soils ; there 
is rather less difference between them and Spratt Archer, 
Archer and Sunrise on the lighter soils. The finer points of 
difference are dealt with in the individual descriptions that 
follow. 

Plumage Archer 1924 (ears erect, of medium length and 
width), although in no instance the heaviest yielder, can be 
relied upon for an excellent crop in any of these districts on 
soils in good condition. If anything, it has done best in these 
trials in Hampshire and Shropshire, but, owing to its fine 
quality, it is probably on the average the most remunerative 
barley within the farmer’s reach. On light Norfolk soils, 
however, these trials indicate that 

Spratt Archer (ears drooping, long, narrow and rather lax) 
should be given the preference. This variety probably yields 
more heavily on a wide range of the lighter soils than any 
other barley at present on the market, and, as its quahty is 
often not much below that of Plumage Archer 1924, it is well 
wnrth growing in any of these districts. 

Archer (ears drooping, narrow and of medium length) has 
a reputation for being a hardy variety very resistant to adverse 
cHmatic and other conditions. It is generally of sound quality, 
but not equal to either Plumage Archer 1924 or Spratt Archer. 

Sunrise is a recently introduced barley of the Archer 
type. 

Archer Goldtkorpe (ears rather short and wide and sfightly 
bowed when ripe) often makes a pretty sample, but this does 
not compensate for its low yield. 

No. 824 and No. 825 (ears swan-necked, narrow, of medium 
size and density) are products of an Archer X Plumage 
cross from the Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute. They 
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are not jet on tlie market and have to undergo a further 
year’s test before their future is decided. Their grain, of a 
bold Chevailier shape, appeals as strongly to the maltster as 
their yield, in most of these districts, should do to the' farmer. 
Their necks, though fine, are tough, and do not fall even when 
dead ripe. 

No, 25, a selection from Plumage Archer, is similar to that 
variety hotaiiieally and in the field, but in these tests has 
been slightly inferior in both yield and qualitjL It is not at 
present on the market. 

Spring Oats, — The results for 1927 are given in Table IV, 
and the averages 1925-27 in Table V. The figures arc less 
complete than in the case of the barleys. The yield of 
Abundance, the control, is expressed as 100. 

TABLE IV. — 1927 Results. 



Gam- 


Lee- 

Good 

Newton 

General 

Golden Rain . . 

bridge 

Norwich 

gomery 

Easter 

Abbot 

Average 

103-0 

110*2 

110*6 

117-5 

184-8 

1 15-2 

Victory 

97-9 

127*2 

113*2 

130-2 

131-3 

120-0 

Thousand. Dollar 

107*5 

111*6 

106*7 

110-5 

103-1 

107-9 

A 88 . . 

. 88*0 

95*8 

109-2 

101-9 

100-0 

99-0 

Abmidaiice 

100*0 

100*0 

iOO-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


TxABLE V. — Avesace of 1925-27 Results. 

Cam- Long Lee- Good Newton General 

bridge Norwich Sutton gomery Easter Abbot A'cerage 

Golden Rain 110-6 (a) 125*3 110-0(6)111-0 105-i (a) 134-8 (c) 116-i 

Victory . . 110-3 (a) 118-6 106*4 (6) 107*4 il9-i (a) 131-3 (c) 115-5 

Thousand 

Dollar . . 107-5 (c) 11 1-6 (c) — 105-9 110-5 (c) 103*1 (c) 107-7 

A 88 . . 100-0 {a) 112-9 {a) 94-6 (6) 101*8 [a) 106-3 (a) 100-0 (c) 102-6 

Abundance. . 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Black 

Tartarian . . 97-2 (6) 100-8 [d) 95-7 (6) 90-8 [d) 104-3 (5) — 97-S 

{a) = Average of 2 years, 1926 and 1927 only. 

(6) =» 1926 result only. 

(c) = 1927 result only. 

{d) ~ Average of two years, 1925 and 1920 only. 

All these oats have straws of medium length and good 
strength and qnaiity, with the exceptions that A 88 is shorter 
than the average, but imusually stout ; and Black Tartarian 
is rather weaker in the straw than the others. Golden Rain 
is the first to ripen ; Victory, Thousand Dollar, and Abundance 
are three or four days later ; Black Tartarian and A 88 take 
a few days more. There is little to choose between the varieties 
as regard resistance to disease. 

Golden- Rain, which has an open head and rather small 
grain of pale yellow colour and good quality, heads the list 
for yield everywhere hut on the Essex clay. In yield, 
however, there is little to choose between it and Victory. 
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Victory iias an open head and white grain of niedinin size 
and good quality. At the present stage of the investigations 
Victory appears to be the most remunerative variety to grow 
on any of these soils. 

TJiotismid Dollar has an open head and -white grain of good 
quality rather on the large size. This is a pure stock from 
the Plant Breeding Institute and is not at present purchasable. 
Its yield is equally reliable on light or heavy soil. 

A 88 has a close Tartarian tj-pe of head, and large white 
grain with a thick husk. It is a new variety from the Plant 
Breeding Institute, and its testing is not yet complete. Its 
jield is not without promise, and might repay a heavier 
seed-rate, for it does not tiller well. The stoutness of its straw 
is an important feature. 

Abundance has an open head and w^hite grain of good quality 
rather on the large size. It is a reliable oat for spring sowing, 
but has failed to yield as well as any of those already mentioned, 
and there are some grounds for believing it to be more 
susceptible to disease. 

Black Tartarian has a closed head and black grain of niedium 
size and fair quality. Its failure to yield and its tendency to 
weakness of stra^w leaves it with little claim on the farmer’s 
attention in these districts. 

;1: Jii sH s}: :5s 

JANUARY ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Review of 1927 , — At this time last year, wdnter operations 
were fairly well forward, as a result of an exceptionally dry 
December wdiich had permitted of field work. January was 
also a dry month, and conditions favourable to ploughing and 
early sowing extended until the last week of Pebmary, when 
heavy rains caused floods in the lower districts. The wet 
period with which February ended continued during the first 
week of March, but a fortnight of excellent weather followed, 
during which drilling of spring corn and preparations for roots 
could be pushed forward. At Lady Day, therefore, land work 
was up to time and autumn corn looked well. 

Wet and stormy conditions marked the passing of March. 
April likewise opened with wet weather ; but after the first 
week or so its main character was its chilly winds and frosts, 
which checked the growth of com and grass and damaged 

3o 
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early potatoes. Th.e drying v/inds also caused heavy lands to 
bake and become difficult to work down to a good seed bed, 
although the dry conditions were not unfavourable to cleaning 
operations. 

Very dry and cold weather with frequent night frosts 
continued through the month of May ; consequently cereals 
made poor growhh, pastures soon lost their spring luxuriance, 
hay crops failed to fill up, and roots germinated badly. Similar 
conditions continued until the middle of June, by which date 
pastures were beginning to fail and the prospects of hay, corn 
and roots to look poor. Mangolds and sugar beet were backward 
and patchy, the effects of the pygmy beetle and soil-sourness 
being aggravated by the unfavourable growing conditions, 
wiiile turnips and swedes had in many cases been taken by 
fly, which had necessitated re-sowing. 

The change came about the middle of June, when there set 
in a wet period that continued with only short intervals of 
fine weather until the end of September. The protracted nature 
of the hay harvest and the high proportion — about 50 per cent. 
— of seriously weathered fodder will cause the year 1927 to be 
coupled with 1879 and long remembered as a troublesome 
season. Not only the hay, but also the corn-harvest was carried 
out mider difficulties, although in many districts vexy rapid 
progress with the corn was made during a period of about 
fourteen days at the end of August and the beginning of 
September. By means of very long worldng days and strenuous 
efforts, some farmers found it possible to secure the whole of 
their corn in good condition. In the north and west, however, 
laid crops entailed delay and involved excess of labour in 
cutting, while in the earliest districts some of the grain had 
begun to sprout in the sheaves before it could be housed. 

Potatoes rapidly died down in August owing to the 
incidence of blight and the omission of spraying. Root crops at 
first improved as a result of the rains, but later bulbed only 
slowly, owing to lack of sunshine ; and in some cases they 
became weedy. Pastures and aftermaths grew abundantly 
during the wet weather ; but the excess of moisture and lack 
of sunshine diminished the feeding properties of the grass, 
necessitating the use of dry foods, and, in the case of sheep, 
caused trouble in the shape of foot rot. Whether further 
trouble in the form of liver-fluke will ensue remains to be seen, 
but prudent flock masters are keeping alert to this possibility. 

A change for the better came with October, in which month 
there were' quite three weeks of good weather. This was 
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occupied in the completion of the com harvest and the lifting 
of potatoes and mangolds. In some districts an attempt was 
even made to secure a little more hay. Stubble cleaning, how- 
ever, could not be undertaken early enough for a large acreage 
to be dealt with effectively, and notwithstanding that there 
was an unusual quantity of bottom weedy-growth among the 
corn crops, little could be done to reduce the virulence of this 
except to plough it under. Ploughing was being pushed 
forward, and a beginning had been made with autumn sowing 
when wet weather again brought field work to a standstill at 
the end of October. November also was a wet month, in which 
there were few opportunities for sowing, and the lifting of the 
sugar-beet crops was carried on under difficulties. At the time 
of writing, mid-Decembex% therefore, farm work, and particularly 
the sowing of wheat, is considerably in arrears. Many farmers 
are now drilling whenever soil conditions permit, and others 
who do not care to sow between the middle of December and 
the middle of January are hoping for opportunities to complete 
their wheat acreage with ordinary winter varieties before the 
middle of February. Shallow drilling, liberal seeding, and the 
application of a moderate dressing of complete fertilizer, are 
three important precautions when drillmg during the cold season 
of the year. 

According to the official estimates, the crop-yields of the past 
season have proved to be not very different from the 10-year 
averages. This is better than was at one time expected. The 
yields of corn are actually higher than average, but potatoes, 
sugar beet, roots and hay are slightly down. The quality of the 
produce, however, leaves much to be desired ; and not only 
have costs of production been inflated by the additional labour 
necessarily employed in their harvesting, but the land has 
deteriorated both in cleanliness and in physical condition as a 
result of its continual state of wetness. Grassland as well as 
arable has, where the drainage is at all defective, visibly 
deteriorated, which accounts for the many inquiries now 
being made concerning the practicability of mole draining. 

The prices of farm products fell from an index level of 149 
ill January to 143 in March, 141 in June, and 137 in November. 
The chief factors in the fall in general price level were the 
decreasing values of fat cattle, sheep and pigs. Prices of stores 
followed those of the fat animals, making 1927 a poor year 
for the breeder as well as for the feeder of live stock. Wool, 
eggs, milk and dairy produce have either improved or main- 
tained their values as compared with the previous year, but 

3o2 
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the iniprovemeiit in barley and oats prices are the only material 
increases which interest the arable farmer. Wheat, which has 
iiiaiiitaiiied its values in recent years as well as or better than 
most farm products, declined in price during the autumn 
mainly as a result of the greater suppty available in the export- 
ing countries, but, doubtless, also parity on account of the 
heavy deliveries of rather soft home-grown corn. The chief 
complaint during the past year as regards prices, however, has 
been with respect to those realized for meat ; and the farmer’s 
dissatisfaction has been aggravated by the fact that retail 
prices have not fallen in proportion to the drop in farm values 
of home- j)roduced fat animals. Thus, while fat cattle in October 
sold for prices representing only 23 per cent, above the 1911-13 
figures, the retail unices of ribs and thin flanks of British beef 
were officially recorded at 68 per cent, and 37 per cent, 
respectively above the pre-war level. 

. Farm Profits and Losses. — perusal of the reports recently 
issued by the Advisory Economists attached to our agricultural 
colleges shows that certain branches of agricultiire are still 
profitable. Perhaps the most consistently remunerative depart- 
ment of the farm is the poultry. Dr. P^^iiston’s figures for 
Yorkshire farms have often been mentioned in farm publica- 
tions. Mr. Wyllie in the Wye Economics Report No. 4 shows 
a total profit of £699 under this heading on 11 typical 
farms during the three years 1923-26. In the Cambridge 
Economics Report No. 8, dealing with seven East Anglian 
farms in 1926-27, Messrs. Carslaw and Gianetti record a net 
return of £310 on a capital outlay of £400 on poultry, a return 
of over 80 per cent. In Repoii) No. 6, concerning 13 
other East Anglian farms in 1925-26, the return on £429 
invested in poultry amounted to £483, or 113 per cent. There 
is no doubt that, with modern knowledge of poultry feeding 
and the aid of the improved laying strains now available, 
profitable results can be obtained from poultry keeping on a 
larger scale than is represented by the capital invested in 
poultry on the above-mentioned farms. Many farmers are to 
the writer'^s knowledge findhig that poultry keeping, carried 
on. under proper management, is a valuable aid to profitable 
husbandry. , 

So much has been heard of the Josses connected with arable 
cultivation that many people have come to the conclusion that 
corn production under present conditions . is unprofitable. 
Now it is very difficult to single out one crop or group, of crops 
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ill a system of hnsbandry and say that the profits or losses are 
attributable to this or that crop or group ; but that task has 
been performed by our Advisory Economists, and their 
figures show that it is not the com crops that are the source 
of the arable farmers’ losses : it is the crops grown for feeding 
to meat-producing animals. In the Wye Report above 
mentioned, the corn crops show a profit of £2,310, and a profit 
of £2,879 -was made on milk production in the three j^ears ; 
but the losses on stock other than dairy cows were heavy. 
The various reports from the Cambridge Farm Economics 
Branch also support the view that corn-production can still 
be carried on profitably if it can be relieved of the unprofitable 
crops and stock with which it is, in typical arable farming, so 
closety associated. 

Mechanical Power* — ^After the fall in prices during 1921, and 
the resumption of the grassing-down policy, interest in tractors 
and other forms of mechanical power for farm purposes rapidly 
declined. The purchase of new tractors almost ceased and the 
propaganda work for the extension of tractor cultivation came 
to an end. The general impression spread about that tractors 
were not of material aid in agricultui^e, and many farmers 
allowed theirs to fall into disrepair. Recently, however, there 
has been a recognizable revival of interest in this source of 
power. Farmers, who have continued to use tractors for 
ploughing, hauling the self-binder, and other heavy work, and 
have taken good care of their engines, have found that 
mechanical power in this form is a valuable supplement to the 
power available in the form of horses ; the rate of depreciation 
and the cost of repairs have not added so greatly to the cost 
of tractor operations as was formerly expected ; and the 
possession of handy mechanical power, when well understood 
and propeiiy handled, has enabled them to reduce their staff of 
horses without causing inconvenience in the execution of the 
regular operations of the farm. 

In a recent visit to certain arable districts of Germany, I 
observed that tractors have gained full recognition as necessary 
and valuable aids to land management. At the 1925 census 
of farm machinery in Germany, about 7,000 farm tractors were 
recorded, in addition to 1,600 sets of steam tackle. The num- 
bers of the latter have diminished by several hundreds since 
the introduction of the lighter form of mechanical powejp. In 
recent years, a' preference for' the materpillar-track type^^of, 
tractor seems to have developed, and the great' 'difficulty 
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formerly encountered witli this type — ^the cost of repairing or 
renewing the track — ^has been overcome. An English arable 
farmer who accompanied me, however,, while recognizing the 
value of tractors and the need for mechanical power in arable 
farming, pointed out that the possibilities of improving the 
steam-tackle engine have not been seriously considered for 
many years. In Ms opinion, the requisite power could be 
concentrated in an engine of less than half the weight of the 
ordinary ploughing unit ; and that, by the adoption of the 
most up-to-date principles of boiler construction and engine 
design, it would be possible to offer the farmer an economical 
engine that -would be suitable both for cable ploughing and for 
such direct-haulage operations as corn cutting. 

SjC 5;C Sji ?iC SjC 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR JANUARY 

H. V. Garner, M.A., B.Sc., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Artificials Only, — The accepted view, with regard to the 
use of artificial fertilizers for arable purposes, is that they 
should be employed as a supplement but not as a substitute 
for farmyard manure. This arrangement has been found to 
work well in practice and fits in with the fact that, on the 
vast majority of holdings, a certain amount of farmyard 
manure is available for use on the land without any alternative 
means of profitable disposal. It is also admitted that, on 
most soils, dressings of dung promote a condition of liveliness 
and workability quite apart from the manurial action, and 
that these physical effects are of the greatest value. 

It is often assumed, however, that artificial manures used 
alone are unsuitable for maintaining fertility ; and, since in 
practice it is sometimes necessary to crop without dung for a 
series of years, it is of interest to examine experimental results 
obtained by the use of artificials, alone, for long periods. 
There is no doubt that the successful use of fertilizers without 
dung requires a knowledge of their properties and their 
relations to soils and crops ; but that they can maintain 
fertility for a considerable time, and compare not unfavour- 
ably with repeated doses of dung, has been shown in a 
number of trials, the main findings of wMch may be mentioned 
here. In most of the recorded cases, yearly applications of 
farmyard man-ure have been compared with annual doses of 
a complete mixture of fertilizers, the dung providing more 
total plant food than the artificials but, probably, rather less 
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plant nutrients in a readily available form. Experiments of 
this type have been carried out on light and on heavy soils, 
with continuous cropping and with rotation farming, in each 
case over a number of seasons. The crops grown included a 
series of market garden crops. Some of the results are : — 

Rothamsted (Heavy Soil), Continuous Cboppinu. 


Average Yields per 

Acre. 


Manures to each Crop 

Wheat 

Barley 

Mangolds 


71 seasons 

70 seasons 

45 seasons 

No manure 

14 tons dung 

12 bu. 

15 b\i. 

3J- tons 

(approx. 186 lb. N.) 
Complete artificials — 

34 „ 

46 „ 

18 „ 

(43 lb. N.) 

22 „ 

41 „ 

— 

(86 lb. N.) 

31 „ 

j 

18 „ 

Woburn (Light Soil), Continuous Cbopping since 1876. 

Average Yields per Acre, 1916-24. 


Manures to each Crop 

Wheat 

Barley 

No manure 

.. .. 

8*0 bu. 

9-6 bu. 

7 tons dung (approx. 82 lb. N.) . . 

20*6 „ 

27-7 „ 

Complete artificials (20 lb. N.) . . 

18*4 „ 

18*7 „ 


Saxiviundham (Hjeavy Soil), Rotation Cbopping. 
Average Yields per Acre, i 910-23. 


Manures to 
each Crop 

Wheat 

1 Man- 
\ golds 

Barley 

Peas and 
heans 

Glover- 

hay 


13 crops 

13 crops 

12 crops 

10 crops 

3 crops 

No manure 

18 bu. 

5 tons 

17 bu. 

20 bu. 

32 cwt. 

6 tons dung 
(72 ib. N.) . . 

29 „ 

18 „ 

30 „ 

39 „ 

80 „ 

Complete 
artificials 
(30 lb. N.) . . 

30 „ 

17 „ 

31 „ 

36 „ 

60 „ 


Bbampobb (Light Soil), Rotation Cropping. 
Average Yields per Acre, 1902-7. 


Manures to 


Man- 



Clover- 

. each Crop 

Wheat 

golds 

Barley 

Peas 

hay 

No manure . . ; 

6 crojDS 

6 crops 

6 cro|>s 

3 crops 

2 crops 

19 bu. 

12 tons 

27 bu. 

31 bu. 

37 cwt. 

6 tons dung ’ 

(72 lb. N.) . . 

Complete 

21J „ 

16 ,, 

38 „ 

29 „ 

33 „ 

artificials 
(30Ib. N.) .. 

26 „ 

18 „ 

39 „ 

24 „ 

■ 29 
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Kent (Heavy Soil)^ Dyeb and Shbivell ; AIabket Gaeden Ckops. 

Heavy Dressing qf Du7tg— 100. 


Manures to 

Ckiuli- 



Spring 

Brussels 

each Crop 

1 floiver 

Broccoli 

Savoys 

Cabbage 

\ Sprouts 


13 seasons 

1 2 seasons 

13 seasons 

12 seasons 

12 seasons 

25 tons dung 
(300 1b, N.) .. 
12^ tons dung 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(150 lb. K.) .. 
Artificials 

82 

87 

83 

92 

74 

(135 lb. N.) .. 

114 

114 

112 

111 

102 


The general trend of the above results is in the same 
direction ; and there is no doubt that, under the conditions 
of the experiments, artificials used alone have maintained 
the cropping power of the various soils at a level not much 
inferior to that produced by annual applications of farmyard 
manure. 

Apart from a somewhat more kindly physical condition 
shown by land receiving farmyard manure, the main 
difference, between the dunged land and that receiving 
artificials, lies in the extent of the residual effect which, as we 
know from certain Rothamsted experiments, is much greater 
with dung, than with artificial fertilizers ; and this i,s 
particularly so in the case of the nitrogenous constituents. 

Cyauamide. — Although by no means a recent addition to 
the list of artificial manures, calcium cyanainide, which has 
been extensively used for years on the Continent, has oiii}^ 
lately been reintroduced to this country, where it has aroused 
interest by its relatively low price reckoned on the unit of 
nitrogen. As first prepared, cyanamide was exceedingly 
dusty and unpleasant to handle, but imi>rovements in manu- 
facture have done something to combat this. It contains 
19 per cent, of nitrogen in the form of calcium cyanamide, 
with a small ' proportion of free lime, which, with the other 
calcium compounds present, is equivalent to about 120 lb. 
of chalk for every 1 cwT. of cyanamide used. The nitrogen is 
not immediately available to plants, but has to undergo a 
series of changes in the soil, partly chemical and partly 
through the agency of bacteria, the end point being nitrates 
as ill the case of other forms of nitrogen. 

The time required for its transformation renders cyanamide 
soiiiewrhat slower-acting than sulphate of ^ amiiionia, and for 
this reason it is best applied well before sowing time. A 
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further reason, for early application is that heavy dressings 
of cyaiiainide at sowing may lower the germination of the seed ; 
but tliis can be obviated if a short time is alloived between 
applying the manure and drilling the seed. One w’-eek’s 
interval for each liundredw^eight per acre of cyaiiamide used 
is said to be sufficient. 

Cyanamide, therefore, is a form of nitrogen which should 
be applied early ; its present price — about 9s. id. per unit 
of nitrogen — ^is attractive ; and it might be given a trial as a 
source of nitrogen for some of the early-sown spring com, 
for which purpose the application of 1 to cwt. per acre 
might be made after the last ploughing, the manure being 
wnrked in during the preparation of the seed bed. 

The range of soils on which cyanamide produces its best 
effect is not, as yet, so fully explored in this country as in 
the case of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. Farmers 
who have not had previous experience with this fertilizer 
might use cyanamide on part of their area, and apply the 
same amount of nitrogen to the remainder in the form to 
which thej?' are accustomed. Such a trial would, of course, 
only reveal any considerable differences in effectiveness which 
might exist. 

Early Spring Corn. — manurial programme for the early- 
sown spring oats and barley may now be considered. In 
some cases, the land will be sufficiently rich to grow a good 
crop, as for example after good seeds or sheeped roots. 
Experience has shown that, at any rate in the wetter part 
of the country, a light application of phosphate, say 2 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre, generally helps the crop to stand 
and fill out under these conditions. On the other hand, if it 
is known that the land is not in good heart there is reason 
to provide a more complete dressing containing nitrogen, 
and, on the lighter soils, potash. This question of potash is 
important, and many observant farmers are in favour of giving 
a little potash, especially to spring corn that is to be seeded 
down, on the ground that, even if the cereal crop does not 
directly benefit, the clover will do so. Observations of this 
kind are not confined to light-land farms ; they have also 
been made at Rotliamsted on a stiff loam, when the 
difference, in favour of clover following barley which has 
received potash, has been very striking. An additional 
advantage to put to the credit of the potash is the good effect ' 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Note.— U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f .o.r. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per ton during week 
ending December 14 


Description 


JSTitrate of soda (N, 15J%) . . | 

Sulphate of aimnonia, : — 

Neutral (N. 20*6%) , , . . ! 

Caleium cyanamide (NT. 19%) . . ! 

Kainit (Pot. 14%) . * 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

„ (Pot, 20O/J .. 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-53 J%) 
Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 48-51-1%) 

Basic Slag (T.P. 32 <J{,) .. 

„ (T.F. 300/^) .. 

„ (T.P.28%) .. 

„ {T.P, 2604) .. 

„ (T.P, 24%) 

Ground rock phosphate (T.P.58%) 
Very fine graded 
Pine gradeii 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

„ (S.P. 330/^) . . 

„ (S.P. 30O/i) 

Bone meal (N. 3i%, T.P. 45%) . . 
Steamed bone hour (N. 

T.P. 60-65%) 

Burnt Dump Lime 
Ground Lime . . . . . . i 

„ Limestone . . . . ! 

„ Chalk I 


I 

j Bristol 

— 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

s, d. 

1 

•• 

11 7 

11 10 

14 10 

! 10 8* 

10 S* 

10 8* 

10 S* 

10 1 

: 8 i4t 

8 14t 

8 Ui 

8 14t 

9 2 

3 7 

2 17 

2 19 

3 0 

4 3 

5 2 

, , 

. • 

4 17 

3 3 

3 17 

3 5 

3 9 

3 9 

3 5 

9 10 

8 15 

9 1 

0 16 

3 8 

11 10 

10 15 

11 7 

11 17 

4 7 

3 SI 

3 3§ 

3 3| 

]' . . 

i 

3 6§ 

i 3 1§ 

; 3 IS 

2 15fl 

1 1 10 

. . 

I 2 m 

il 2 13^ 

ii 



212 2 IS i 

8 10 8 10 i 


Abbreviations: N. = Nitrogen : S.P. =“80111516 Phosphate: T.P. “Total Phosphate; 

Pot. « Potash. 

* Delivered in e-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. Por lots of 4 tons and 
under 6 tons the price is Is. per ton extra and for lots of 2 tons and under 4 tons 5s. per ton 

extra. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

$ Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

§ Price for 4-ton lots delivered to purchaser's nearest railway station in neighbourhood 
of town mentioned above. 

% fineness 80% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

If fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch (100 mesh 

sieve). 

a Delivered to Hull. b Delivered to Liverpool area. 

e f Northern rails 3s. 6d. per ton extra on Southern rails. 

fl Price for 4-toii lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At G.W.R. and S.R London 
Stations the cost to purchasejre is 2s. Od. per ton extra. 
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of a vigorous plant of seeds on subsequent crops in the 
rotation. Typical dressings under the above conditions would 
be 2 cwt. superpbosplfate, 1 cwt. muriate of potash, 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, per acre. 

As mentioned above, cyanamide might be given a trial 
for some of these early dressings, when it could replace 
sulphate of ammonia approximately -weight for weight, but 
would be best applied as a separate dressing a week or so 
before drilling. 

There is a good deal of e-vidence to show that, provided 
the barley crop stands up at harvest, and the nitrogen in the 
mixture does not exceed the equivalent of 1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre, there need be no fear of a lowered valuation 
for malting purposes. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
JANUARY 

H. E. Woodman, D.Sc., Ph.D., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The Modem Tendency in Animal Husbandry. — ^No feature of 
agricultural development is more strildng than the marked 
tendency which has been evinced during recent times in the 
direction of mtensif 3 diig the methods whereby meat and milk 
are produced for human consumption. It has left its mark on 
every phase of animal husbandry. The pig destined for pork 
must be fattened during its period of active skeletal and 
muscular gro-wth, so that it may be enabled to attain the 
necessary size and condition for slaughter at a comparatively 
youthful age. The fat lamb is now a common feature, and, in 
addition, large numbers of cattle are slaughtered at the 
age of about 18 months to satisfy the demand for baby 
beef.’’ 

Turning to the dairy cow, few farmers of to-day are satisfied 
with the modest yields of milk tolerated so complacently by 
their forerunners in the industry. Rather has this useful animal 
come to be regarded as a kind of ''chemical factory,” in which 
farm foods constitute the raw materials and milk the finished 
product, the process of conversion being carried out with the 
utmost intensity and efficiency. Even the humble iowl has 
not escaped the influence of the prevailing ' tendency, ^ and is 
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now being urged to speed up ” its rate of egg production by 
means of iiigeiiioiis devices and contrivances. 

Tlie reasons for this change of policy (a change i¥hic}i is, 
by the way, fundamentally sound in the scientific sense) are 
quite apparent, but do not concern us particularly here. 
What does concern us, however, is the fact that such a change 
has not been possible without some drastic revision of the 
older methods of feeding stock. In the breeding of strains of 
animals capable of attaining early maturity, the science of 
nutrition must necessarily keep pace with the art of the 
breeder. The production of meat and milk is not a process 
w^hich can escape the implications of the law of the con- 
servation of energy, and intensive production necessarily 
connotes more intensive methods of feeding. Obviously, in 
view of this modern tendency, it is imperative that the 
scientific man should make a closer study than heretofore of 
the nutritional requirements of young animals. Such studies 
are, in point of fact, being prosecuted in the case of the pig 
at the present time in the Department of Animal Calorimetry 
of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The increased growth rate which must be induced in an 
animal fed for early maturity must naturally be circum- 
scribed by the limit of the animaFs capacity for consuming 
and digesting food. It may, of course, some day be found 
possible, by the science or art of breeding, to produce an 
animal with a capacity for food assimilation much superior to 
what we are at present accustomed to. Tins, however, can 
scarcely be looked forward to with any degree of confidence. 
The present-day ruminant is already a wunderful digester of 
food, and is able, by the united digestive activities of bacteria 
and enzymes, to make ver^^ efficient use of many types of 
constituents w^hieh are of little or no use to man. T.l],e 
immediate solution of the problem of enhancing growth rate 
is clearly to be sought in improved methods of feeding. The 
digestive powers of the animal must be utilized to the utmost, 
and, since the capacity for consumption is limited by nature, 
this end can only be achieved by resorting to feeding stuffs, 
of higher digestibility than those employed in ordinary practice. 

In the growing of crops for feeding to highly productive 
animals, the farmer should be prepared to sacrifice bulk in 
order to gain feeding value, Ms object being,,'' More food value 
iiiB smaller bulk.” This idea is rapidly gaining ground among 
the,„farmers',of this country. Pastures are being grazed more 
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closely than hitherto, so that the herbage may be secured at 
its phase of minimum fibre content and maximum nutritive 
value. The growing of other green food for stock should 
always be so planned that the animals are supplied with a 
succession of crops in the young and highly digestible 
condition. In the maldng of hay for winter keep, the farmer 
now realizes the advantages of momng at an early date, 
before the grass has become coarse and fibrous and of 
diminished feeding value. The earliest cut of hay should be 
put aside for inclusion in the rations of rapidly-maturing 
animals and heavy-mUking stock. 

The problem of increasing the digestibility of the con- 
centrated foods is not so simple, nor perhaps so urgent, though 
it will even he wnrth while to devote some attention to this 
question. While the cookhig of food may increase palatability 
and ease of mastication, it does not necessarily increase 
digestibility to any marked extent. In work at Cambridge, 
for instance, it was found that the cooking of maize for pigs 
effected only a minor improvement in respect of digestibility. 
Steaming, followed by rolling into thin flakes, was shown, 
on the other hand, to bring about a very marked improvement. 
The writer recalls his first efforts to measure the digestibility 
of flaked maize. The flaked maize was fed, along with a 
small allowance of milk, to tw^o Large White pigs, and so 
digestible w^as the ration that both animals developed acute 
constipation, although no such trouble had arisen in an earlier 
period of the trials, when the animals had been receiving a 
ration composed of raw crushed maize and milk. Accordingly 
a fresh start had to be made, coarse middlings this time re- 
placing the miUc in the ration. There can he no doubt about 
the extraordinarily good digestibility of flaked maize, and for 
this reason it is an ideal concentrate for inclusion in rations 
designed for the purposes of intensive production. 

For many years the idea gained from the common inter- 
pretation (or misinterpretation) of old scientific work, to the 
effect that the dairy cow must necessarily be given its main- 
tenance ration in the form of coarse fodder (for example, 
20 lb. of hay), has hung like a millstone round our necks. In 
these days of high production, this idea must be modified. 
The too liberal use of bull?:y fibrous food is not consistent with 
heavy milk production. Much of Mr. Boutfiour’s success with 
dairy cow^s is to be attributed to his timely recognition of 
this fact, and to Ms courage in cutting down, very severely 
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in some cases, the bnlliy coarse fodder in the maintenance 
portion of the ration, thus enabling him to increase the con- 
centrated foods, which can best supply the heavy require- 
ments of good milking animals. 

It would be interesting to know how far this process of 
replacement could be pushed without prejudicing the health 
and well-being of the animal. Trials have been reported from 
America where dairy cow^s, while dry in winter, have been 
fed for limited periods exclusively on corn meal, all coarse 
fodder being withheld. The animals ceased to ruminate, but 
did not manifest any signs of suffermg or unrest. Bearing in 
mind the fact that most concentrated foods contain more 
or less indigestible fibre, he would, nevertheless, be a bold man 
who would recommend the total ehmination of coarse fodder 
from the rations of even the heaviest milkers. Even in such 
cases, a small allowance of bulky fibrous food is absolutely 
necessary, one would imagine, to assist the passage of food 
residues along the intestinal tract. 

Space forbids more than this general reference to the 
problems involved in feeding for early maturity or intensive 
production. The writer hopes to deal with certain aspects of 
the question in greater detail on future occasions. The 
question of adequate mineral supply, for instance, is one 
which requires the most careful consideration, since the more 
rapidly an animal is induced to grow, or the more heavily a 
dairy cow is made to yield milk, the greater becomes the 
danger of mineral shortage. The efficient ration for rapid 
production must supply not only an abundance of easily 
digested organic matter, but also a generous amount of the 
requisite mineral substances. Should the feeding stuffs com- 
posing the ration be deficient in this latter respect, it is 
imperative that such deficiency be made good by the addition 
of a suitable mineral supplement. 

In the Notes for next month, it will be shown that an all- 
round standard of high productivity is unlikely be reached in 
this country until means have been found for increasing very 
materially the amount of concentrated food available for 
farm animals. Professor T. B. Wood’s views on this out- 
standingly important question will be outlined, together with 
Ms suggestions as to how the difficulty, arising from the 
shortage of concentrated foods, may be overcome without 
any very serious disturbance of the present conditions of 
farming. 
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Farm Values. — The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 


calculations, are as follow : — 

Starch Protein 

equivalent equivalent 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Per 
ton 
£ 8. 

Barley (Imported) 

71 

0-2 

10 7 

Maize 

81 

6-8 

8 12 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

73 

41-0 

12 15 

„ cotton cake 

71 

3A0 

11 10 


(Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 

The cost per miit starch equivalent works out at 2*45 
sMllings, and per unit protein equivalent, 2*03 shi lli ngs. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should b© 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connexion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
cows are given in the November, 1927, issue of the Ministry’s 
JouiusTAn.) 


Raem Values. 


Cbops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Wheat 

72 

9-6 

9 16 

Oats 

60 

7-6 

8 2 

Barley 

71 

6-2 

9 7 

Potatoes « » 

18 

0*6 

2 5 

Swedes . . 

7 

0-7 

0 19 

Mangolds . , . . . . 1 

7 

0-4 

0 18 

Beans 

66 

20-0 

10 2 1 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4-6 

4 5 1 

Good oat straw . . 

17 

0*9 

2 3 1 

Good clover hay 

32 

7-0 i 

1 4 13 1 

Vetch and oat silage . . . . i 

13 

1-6 1 

! 1 15 1 

Barley straw 

19 

0-7 

1 2 8 1 

Wheat straw . . . . . . 1 

11 

0-1 

1 1 7 1 

Bean straw 

19 

1-7 1 

! 2 10 j 





Dbsceiption 

Price per qr. 

s. d. ib. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu- 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

2ost of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 
equiv. 
per 
100 lb. 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv. 
s, d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv. 
d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, British . . 

„ 

__ 

10 7 

0 13 

9 14 

72 

2 

0 

147 

9*6 

Bariev, British feeding 



0 0 

0 10 

8 10 

71 

2 

5 

1-29 

6*2 

, , Canadian No . 3 W estern 

^8 6 

400 

10 15 

0 10 

10 5 

71 

2 

11 

V66 

6*2 

„ American . . . . J 

J6 y* 

ft 

10 5 

0 10 

9 15 

71 

2 

1) 

1*47 

6*2 

„ Danubian 

16 

ft 

10 5 

0 10 

9 15 

71 

2 

9 

147 

6*2 

„ Karachi 

18 Ot 

ft 

10 12 

0 10 

10 2 

71 

2 

10 

1-52 

6*2 

„ Persian 

15 6 

fi 

9 18 

0 10 

9 8 

71 

2 

8 

143 

6-2 

„ Russian 

17 8 

ft 

10 8 

0 10 

9 IS 

71 

2 

0 

1”47 

6*2 

Oats, English, white . . 

— 

— 

10 0 

0 11 

9 9 

60 

3 

2 

1“70 

7*6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

9 15 

0 11 

9 4 

60 

3 

1 

1*65 

7*6 

„ Irish, black 

— 

— 

9 10 

0 11 

8 19 

60 

3 

0 

1*61 

7*6 

„ „ white 

— 

— 

10 13 

0 li 

10 2 

60 

3 

4 

1-78 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

29 0 

320 

10 3 

0 11 

9 12 

60 

3 

2 

1*70 

7*6 

„ Russian 

28 6*f 

ft 

10 0 

0 11 

9 9 

60 

3 

2 

1*70 

7-6 

Maize, Argentine 

36 9 

480 

8 12 

0 11 

8 I 

81 


0 

1*07 

6-8 

Beans, English, winter 

— 

— 

9 Of 

1 6 

7 14 

66 

2 

4 

1-25 

20 

Peas, English, blue 

— 

— 

15 * 5t 

1 3 

14 2 

69 

4 

1 

2-19 

IS 

Dari, Palestine 

— 

— 

11 5 

0 13 

10 12 

74 

2 

10 

1-52 

7*2 

„ Persian 

— 

— 

10 0 

0 13 

9 7 

74 

2 

6 

1-34 

7-2 

Millers’ offals — 

Bran, British . . 



8 5 

1 3 

7 2 

42 

3 

6 

1-83 

10 

„ broad . . 

— 

— 

9 5 

1 3 

8 2 

42 

3 

10 

2-05 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported 

— 

— 

10 5 

0 IS 

9 7 

60 

2 

9 

1*47 

12 

„ coarse, British 


— 

S 17 

0 18 

7 19 

58 

2 

9 

147 

11 

Pollards, imported . . 

1 

— 

8 0 

1 3 

0 17 

60 

2 

3 

1*20 

11 

Meal, barley . . 

„ maize 

1 — 

— 

11 15 

0 10 

11 5 

71 

3 

2 

1*70 

6*2 

I 



9 5 

0 11 

8 14 

81 

2 

2 

1-16 

6*8 

„ „ S. African 

i — 

— 

8 12 

0 11 

8 1 

81 

2 

0 

1*07 

6*8 

„ „ germ 

i — 

— 

9 2 

0 16 

8 6 

1 86 

] 

11 

1*03 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

9 5 

1 1 

8 4 

1 76 

2 

2 

i M6 

19 

„ locust bean 

; — 

— 

S 17 

0 8 

8 9 

! 7i 

2 

5 

1*29 

3*0 

„ bean 

— 

— 

12 0 

1 6 ; 

10 14 

66 

3 

3 

1 1-74 

20 

„ fish 

— 

— 

21 0 

3 10 ^ 

17 10 

. 53 

6 

7 

3*52 

48 

Maize, cooked flaked . . 

1 — 

— 

10 17 

0 11 

10 6 

85 

2 

6 

1*29 

8*0 

Linseed — 

„ cake, English 12% oil 

i - 


12 10 

1 11 

10 19 

74 

2 

11 

1*56 

25 

» „ „ 10% „ 

I — 

— 

12 0 

1 11 

10 9 

74 

2 

10 

1-62 

25 

If ff If 0% „ 

; — 

— 

11 12 

1 11 

10 1 

74 

2 

9 

1*47 

25 

Soyabean,, „ 6% „ 


— 

11 10 

2 4 

9 6 

69 

2 

8 

1*43 

S6 

Cottonseed cake „ 5|% „ 


— 

8 0 

1 10 

6 10 

42 

3 

1 

1*65 

17 

„ „ Egyptian, 5|% „ 

1 

— 

7 4 

1 10 

5 14 

42 

2 

9 

1*47 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 

1 

— 

12 0* 

2 5 

9 15 

74 

2 

8 

1*43 

36 

7% oi] 

Coconut cake, 6% oil 

1 


10 0 

1 6 

8 14 

79 

2 

2 

M6 

16 

Ground-nut cake, 7% oil 

i 

' — 

10 7=^ 

’ 1 7 

9 0 

67 

3 

2 

P70 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cako; 

— 

j 

12 i5’f 

’ 2 5 

10 10 

73 

2 11 

1*56 

41 

7% 01 

Pahn kerne! cake, 6% oil 

1 


9 lO’' 

' 0 19 

S 11 

75 

2 

3 

1*20 

17 

« » » meal, 6% or 

1 

j — 

10 O’* 

‘ 0 19 

9 1 

76 

2 

6 

1*29 

17 

„ „ meal 2% „ 

— 

1 — 

8 12i 

• 1 0 

7 12 

71 

2 

2 

M6 

17 

Heeding treacle 

Brewers’ grains. Dried ale 

, — , 

1 ' — 

6 10 

0 9 

0 1 

61 

2 

4 

1*25 

2*7 

, — 

— 

8 0 

1 0 

7 0 

49 

2 

10 

1*62 

13 

„ „ „ porter . . 

, — 

— 

7 10 

1 0 

6 10 

49 

2 

8 

1*43 

13 

Malt culms 



6 10^ 

^ i 9 

5 1 

43 

2 

4 

1*26 

10 


* At Bristol. t At Hull 


Note. — The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale traBsactions have taken 
place in Bondon, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. Tlie prices were current at the end of 
Novemher and are, as a rule, consideiahly lower than the prices at local country markets, the diiforenco being due to 
COTiage and dealers’ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stufts on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
towiy at £10 per ton, Its manuriai value is 19s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £9 la. per ton. Dividing 
thfe flgro by the sterch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
tMs again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch 
isqurvaient Is l'29d, A similar calculation will show the relative cost per ib. of starch equivaiont of other feeding stuffs 
w me aame^loc^ martet. From the results of such cal(yaIation 3 a buyer can determine wMoh feeding stuff gives him 
^ quoted on Ms oto market. The manurial value per ton figures are csakatoted on the basis 
Of *»* wniOTOg u» pric« 5 : K, 9s. lid. ; F 1 O 41 3s., KKl ; KtO, Ste. 8 d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Agbiceltubal produce during November was 37 per cent, 
dearer than pre-war, as compared with 40 per cent, in the 
previous month and 48 per cent, in 
The Agricultaral November, 1926. 

Index Mninlier In the following table are shown the 
percentage increases as compared with 
pre-war prices each month since January, 1922 : — 

Percentage Increase compared with th® 
Average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

J anuary 



71 

67 

60 

71 

68 

49 

Febmaiy 



75 

63 

61 

69 

63 

45 

March , . 



73 

69 

67 

66 

49 

43 

April . . 



66 

64 

63 

59 

52 

43 

May 



69 

54 

67 

57 

60 

42 

Jun© 



64 

49 

56 

63 

4S 

41 

July . . 



67 

60 

63 

49 

48 

42 

August . . 



68 

52 

67 

54 

49 

42 

September 



69 

62 

61 

56 

65 

43 

October 



61 

60 

06 

53 

48 

40 

November 



63 

51 

60 

64 

48 

37 

December 



61 

65 

66 

54 

48 

— 


Qrain . — ^Wheat prices declined by 5d. per cwt. on the month 
to an average of 10s. Id. per cwt., and at 34 per cent, above 
the base years the index number was 8 points below the level 
of October and 32 points below that of November, 1926. A fall 
of Is. 5d. per cwt. in the average for barley brought the index 
figure for this cereal 17 points lower to 45 per cent, above 
1911-13, but the November price of 12s. 4d. per cwt. is 
appreciably above that of a year ago, when the average price 
was lls. 6d. per cwt. and the index number 35 per cent, above 
pre-war. Oats remained at about the same price as in the two 
preceding months, and at 30 per cent, above 1911-13 were 
dearer than in November, 1926, but at the same level as in 
November, 1925. 

Live Stock . — ^A further decline took place in the prices of fat 
cattle and pigs, and these are now at the lowest levels recorded 
for the current year. Second quality fat cattle averaged 40s. 
per live cwt., and at 19 per cent, above the level of the base 
years the index figure was 4 points lower Qn the month and 
12 points below that of November, 1926. Bacon pigs were 
fid. and pork pigs 4d. per 14 lb. stone, estimated dressed 
carcass weight, cheaper than , in October, and the relative 
index figure declined by 4 and 6 points to 18 and 29 per cent, 
respectively above pre-war, A year ago bacon pigs w'ore 71 

3p 
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per cent, and pork pigs 76 per cent, dearer than in 
Store cattle and pigs also showed a fall in price and index 
number, the former class of stock being about 10s. per head 
cheaper than in October and the index number 6 points lower 
at oiity 13 per cent, above pre-w^ar, while the latter w^ero 
about 4s. per head cheaper and 12 points lower at 44 per cent. 
Dairy cattle, fat and store sheep, however, were dearer than 
in the preceding month, tliis being the customary movement 
of prices at this time of year, but whereas the increase in the 
price of dairy cattle was proportionately liigher than in the 
corresponding period of the base years, the increases in prices 
for sheep were proportionately lower, and the index figures for 
fat and store sheep declined by 1 point and 5 points to 40 and 
35 per cent, respectively above pre-war. Dairy cattle were 2S 
per cent, above pre-war, compared with 27 per cent, in October, 

Dairy a'nd Poultry Produce . — ^Butter was about l|d. per lb. 
dearer in November than in the previous month, and the index 
figure was 6 points higher at 47 per cent, above the level of 
1911-13, of the same as in November, 1926. Cheese was very 
slightly dearer, but as the increase was not proportionately so 
large as in the corresponding period of the base years the 
index figure was one point lower at 55 per cent, above 1911-13 ; 
a year ago cheese W‘^as only 28 per cent, dearer than pre-w^ar. 
Mill contract prices were on average a little higher . during 
November at 59 per cent, above the pre-w^ar level, as against 
57 per cent, in October. There was the usual rise in egg prices 
during November, but the average price per dozen was about 
3d, short of that reached in November last year, and the index 
number was 13 points lower at 47 per cent, above the base 
years. Poultry prices were generally maintained throughout 
the month at the levels ruling in October, but geese were dearer 
and the index number advanced from 43 to 46 per cent, above 
pre-war. 

Other Commodities . — ^Potato prices were fairiy steady during; 
the month under review and the index rose to 76 per cent, 
above 1911-13, as compared with 72 per cent, in the previous 
month and 113 per cent, in November, 1926. Hay also was. 
very slightly dearer at 19 per cent, above pre-war. Applea 
were dearer at about 40 per cent, above prices in the base 
years, and vegetables at 47 per cent, above pre-war were 
3 points lower on the month, cabbages, cauliflowers and 
Brussels sprouts being cheaper. Wool prices advanced a little,, 
and at 46 per cent, above the level of the base years the index 
number for November was 3 points higher than in October. 
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Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
montiis and in November, 1925 and 1926, are sbown below : — 


Percentage Increase aa compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Wheat 



40 

66 

56 

48 

42 

34 

Barley 



35 

35 

64 

62 

62 

46 

Oats 



30 

20 

43 

35 

33 

30 

Fat cattle . . 



48 

31 

34 

30 

23 

19 

Fat sheep . . 


. . 

63 

43 

46 

45 

41 

40 

Bacon pius 



70 

71 

36 

34 

22 

18 

Pork pigs . . 



75 

76 

43 

41 

35 

29 

Dairy cows 



42 

34 

26 

28 

27 

28 

Store cattle 



32 

22 1 

26 

24 

19 

13 

Store shee[) 



68 

42 ' 

48 

49 

40 

35 

Store pigs . . 



07 

135 1 

70 

64 

56 

44 

Eggs 



80 

60 

44 

64 

66 

47 

Poultry 



40 

49 ; 

43 

37 

43 

46 

Milk . 



74 

64 i 

55 

65 

67 

59 

Butter 



71 

47 1 

38 

41 

41 

47 

Cheese 



75 

28 * 

67 

59 

66 

55 

Potatoes . . 



60 

113 

30 

46 

72 

76 

Hay 



3 

4 

16 

18 

18 

19 

Wool 



52 

31 

42 

43 

43 

46 


^ 5 ?: ❖ 

Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition. — At tliis 

Exhibition, which was held at Holland Park Hall from 
November 15~24, the Empire Marketing 
Displays oi Board arranged an attractive display of 

Home Produce Empire produce. The home produce 
section was, as usual, organized by the 
Ministry in collaboration with the National Farmers’ Union, 
the Food Manufacturers’ Federation, the National Food 
Canning Council, the National Association of Cider Makers, 
and the National Milk Publicity Council, and was grouped 
around a lounge in the centre of the Empire Marketing Board 
stand. 

The display of dairy produce included attractive exhibits of 
trade-marked Cheshii'e and Cheddar cheeses, as well as crustless 
cheeses and several brands of tinned milk. With the object of 
stimulating the consumption of milk, a number of striking 
features were presented, notably a graphic illustration of Dr. 
Corry Mann’s experiments on the comparative dietetic values of 

3p 2 
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different foods, including milk. Two cages of white rats were 
also shown ; the rats in both cages had been fed on the same 
rations, except that in the one case they had water to drink and 
in the other milk ; the rats were only ten weeks old, but the 
milk-fed ones were already heavier by one-third than the water- 
fed lot, and were obviously in better condition. 

Other exhibits were devoted to fruit, including dessert 
apples, English tinned fruits, and all varieties of bottled 
fruits, jams and cider ; and a third group covered a good 
display of English bacon and hams, eggs, preserved meats, 
cereal products, tinned vegetables, sauces, pickles, etc. 

Home produce was well represented at the cooking 
demonstrations that were given in one of the Exhibition’s 
kitchens. , 

Display^ of Home Produce in Fleet Street , — The Ministry has 
been glad of the opportunity to co-operate in a scheme 
organized by the Farmer and Stock-Breeder, That journal 
took a shop in Fleet Street for the month of December, and 
staged there an impressive display of home-produced food, 
including trade-marked Cheshire and Cheddar cheeses, crust- 
less cheese, Stiltons, condensed milk, butter, eggs, meat, 
dessert apples, canned and bottled fruits, jams, fresh and 
tinned vegetables, bacon and hams, preserved meats, cereal 
products, etc. An interesting feature of the display was an 
exhibit of beet sugar, and of jams and bottled fruits preserved 
with this ne^w British product. 

As explained by the organizers, the intention was to 
demonstrate the resources of our farmers, not only as regards 
the variety, but also the quality of the foodstuffs they supply ; 
thus to show to the man in the street that British agriculture 
is far from being the negligible quantity in the national economy 
that he is sometimes encouraged to believe it is.” 

The Exhibition attracted a considerable amount of attention 
amongst the thousands of people passing the shop every day, 
and the organizers are to be congratulated on their enterprise 
in initiating this venture and on the success which attended it. 

The Prime Minister visited the shop in company with the 
Mnister of Agriculture, and made a thorough inspection of the 
exhibits. He particularly interested in the examples of 
trade -marked Cheshire and Cheddar cheeses and, before 
leaving, expressed the hope that the Exliibition W'’’oiild be 
staged in future years on a much larger scale. 

Although directed mainly to the consumer, the Exliibition 
is not without interest to the producer. To quote again from 






Display of Home Produce in Fleet Street, London. Comer of the Frait Section. 





Display of Home Produce in Fleet Street, London, Corner of the Dairy Section j 
showing trade-marked Cheshire and Cheddar Cheese. 
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the Fcmner and Stock-Breeder : ''As we see it, the main lesson 
of the Exhibition to the producer is not new, but an old one 
emphasized. We must concentrate on a quality in our produce 
that will maintain it on a plane of its own. But this is not 
enough. We must put it before the consumer in a condition 
that will make its merit apparent, its claim insistent ; in 
brief, good articles, well marketed.'’ 

:S« :I: 

A ScHEBiE for Pig Becording, confined, in the meantime, to 
Scottish breeders, is being put into operation immediately 
by the Animal Breeding Research Depart- 
Pig Recording ment of the University of Edinburgh, 
Scheme for to which communications on the subject 
Scotland should be addressed. The scheme has 
the active support of the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland. The details of the scheme are as 
follows : — 

Scheme for AdvancM Registry of Pigs in Scotland , — That one 
or more central testing stations be established. 

Note : The first is now established at Edinburgh, and there- 
after others may be set up throughout Scotland, in 
accordance with the desires of breeders in the various 
districts, and the experience gained at Edinburgh. 

A breeder wishing to have a sow tested should inform the 
testing station vithm 14 days after the sow has farrowed. 

The sow must be of a pure breed and entered in the herd 
book. She must be mated to a boar of a pure breed who is also 
entered in the herd book. 

An eligible gilt (12 to 18 months of age, and with 
not less than 12 teats) must farrow and raise to 60 days 
of age at least seven pigs. In a gilt's litter, no pig may be 
counted as one, unless it weighs at least 26 lb. at 60 days of 
age. 

A sow (over 18 months of age, and with not less than 
12 teats) in order to be eligible must farrow and raise to 
60 days of age at least eight pigs. In a sow’s litter no pig 
may be counted as one unless it w^eighs at least 26 lb. 

Four representative pigs (preferably two of each sex) shall 
be sent to the testing station 60 days after farrowing, the 
males to be castrated around five weeks of age. 

Pigs should be delivered to the testing station carriage paid. 
These will be paid for at the top price. 

' No entry fee is^ required meantime. 
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The Feed : The feed of the pigs under test will be 

determined by the authorities at the Rowett Research Institute 
and will be uniform throughoutj varying only with age or 
w^eight. It will be designed to encourage as near to optimum 
development as is practically possible. 

All litter groups will be carried to around 200 lb. average 
liveweight each. 

Weights of pigs will be taken on arrival and at regular 
intervals of 14 days throughout the test. 

If one pig dies through disease or accident, the test is con- 
tinued. If two die, the results will not count. 

Measurements of growth will be taken. 

Slaughter, — litter group around 200 lb. in weight per pig 
will be slaughtered at a recognized bacon factory, and the car- 
casses graded by a competent judge. The following points 
will be measured : — 

(«) Percentage loss, live to deadweight. 

(h) Percentage loss, deadweight to cured rolled bacon produced, 

(c) The quality of the Scottish rolled bJbon produced. 

Award of Points. — Points will be awarded according to the 
followmig : — 

(o) Number farrowed ‘j 

lb) Number weaned r 33-3 per cent. 

(c) Average weight at weaning 

(d) Amount of food consumed per pound 

liveweight ( oo.o 

(e) Rate at which the litter group reaches j cent. 

200 lb. average j 

(/) Percentage deadweight 

ig) Percentage curable meat. . 33*3 per cent. 

(h) Quality of bacon j 

Note : This emphasizes (1) prolificacy ; (2) good milking of 
the sow and her ability to bring up a litter ; (3) early 
matuiity ; (4) economy, and (5) quality. 

Litter grou|)s will be placed into Grades I, II or III, according 
to the number of points obtained. They will also be graded in 
each of the three groupings specified in paragraph 15 for wLich 
33*3 per cent of the points are awarded. . The reasons will be 
given as to why any litter group fails to reach Grade I. 

By tMs means it is hoped that it may be possible to establish 
some system of advanced registry similar to that which is at 
present in force as regards dairy cattle. It cannot be disputed 
that milk registry in dairy cattle has provided an extra- 
ordinaiy stimulus towards the production of better mi],k 
producers. In view of the present circumstances, it is con- 
sidered that the time is opportune for the application of a 
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similar scheiiie in bacon pigs. It is hoped later to extend this 
scheme in a modified form to pork pigs also, but, in view of the 
urgent need for a standardization of bacon type, it has been 
decided to push on with the above. 

Advisory Committee . — The first testing station is aheady 
established at the Animal Breeding Research .Department, 
West Mains, Edinburgh. A committee, appointed by the 
Scottish National Association of Pig Breeders and the Scottish 
Pig Industry’s Committee, to advise and guide the work, has 
approved the above scheme. The Committee consists of : — 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Hamilton, K.T., of Dalzell, Motherwell. 

Major W. A. Baird, Lennoxlove, Haddington. 

Mr. George Bruce, Inschfield, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. T. R. Cavaghan, of Cavaghan <fe Gray, Bacon Cureivs, 
Harraby, Carlisle. 

Mr. J. E. B. Cowper, Gogar Mains, Corstorphine. 

Major Falconar- Stewart, M.C., Feddal, Braco. 

Mr. A. H. Haig, Springfield, Kinross. 

Mr. R. Miller, Ferry gate, Dirleton. 

Mr. R. W. L. M’Caig, Foreside of Cairn, by Kirriemuir, Forfarshire. 

Mr. Alex. Main, representing the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

-.Js :}! ^ sis i\i Jj: 

Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. — During the month 
ending November 15, legal proceedings were instituted against four 
employers for failure to pay minimum and overtime rates of warges 
fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board. 


Particulars of the cases are as follows : — 










Arrears 

No. of 

County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 

of 


workers 









wages 

con- 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

cerned 

Dorset 

Gilliiagham 

12 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

43 15 

0 

3 

Yorks, E.R... 

Bridlington 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

20 0 

0 

3 

Kesteven and 

Louth 


— 


5 

10 

6 

11 18 

0 

3 

Lindsey 

Derby 

Burton . . 

4 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

11 15 

0 

2 


£19 

0 

0 

£12 

18 

6 

£87 8 

0 

11 


The important point in the case heard at Louth w^as that the workers 
were engaged on contracts of service which provided that they should 
be boarded and lodged by the foreman and paid a net weekly cash 
wage which was 18s. less than the minimum rates due. In effect this 
arrangement (other instances of which, it is believed, have occurred in 
the area) was equivalent to a deduction of 18s. per week in respect 
of the provision of board and lodging, whereas under the Agricultural 
Wages Committee’s Order the maximum deduction allowable in 
respect of such provision is 15s. per week. It is interesting to note 
that the defendant’s solicitor stated that the opening speech by the 
Ministry’s legal representative had disposed of any defence which he 
could have raised, and he would, therefore, have to plead ‘‘ guilty ” 
to the charges. 
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Bestruetlon of Weeds. — The Ministry recently served notices under 
the Com Production Acts (Bepeal) Act, 1921, on four occupiers of lands 
at Barrow-in-Furness, requiring them to destroy the weeds growing on 
their lands, and, in three cases, the notices were complied with. On 
account of the lateness of the season, no action will be taken as regards 
the remaining occupier, but his lands will be kept under close observation 
next season. 

Authority to lay information on the Ministry’s behalf was issued 
during October in seven cases in which there was non-compliance 
with notices served under the Act by the agricultural committees of 
Berks, Essex, Lancashire, Norfolk and East Sussex. Convictions were 
obtained and fines imposed in four instances ; one case was dismissed 
on grounds of insufficient evidence ; while another was not proceeded 
with as most of the weeds had subsequently been cut. In the remaining 
case, no report of the result of the proceedings has yet been received. 

> 5 : ^ 

Foot-and-Moiith Disease. — Since the report in the last month’s issue 
of the Journal, 20 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease ha.ve 
been confirmed in Great Britain, seven of which occurred in the 
Hampshire {New Forest) area already under restrictions. 

Disease was discovered at Shrewton, Wiltshire, on November 26, 
and at Melksham, Wiltshire, on November 29, and four outbreaks 
have in addition been confirmed in that district. 

A new centre of disease w'as also brought to light at Birmingham on 
December 10, and four further outbreaks have been confirmed in that 
neighbourhood . 

In addition, disease was confiimed at L^unm, near W^aiihigton, 
Cheshire, on December 10. A fresh centre was discovered at Wer- 
rington, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs., on December 21. 

Eighty-four outbreaks in ail have been confirmed since January 1 
last, involving 17 counties and the slaughter of 2,507 cattle, 2,227 
sheep, 1,542 pigs and 7 goats. 

sK ^ sj: 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Potato: Its History, Varieties, Culture and Diseases. By Thomas P. 
McIntosh, B.Sc. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1927. Pp. xvi + 264, 
38 illustrations. Price 12s. 6d.) 

The potato has been in this comitiy for more than three centmies, 
and even now we eaimot claim either to understand all its varieties or 
even define, with accuracy, the most dependable methods for invariably 
securing reliable crops. It is, therefore, not surprising that books 
continue to be written on this plant, -which annually supplies enoirnous 
quantities of food for our national larder. 

The writer deals quite lightly with the origin of the potato and the 
method by which it was introduced into this' country without clearing 
up exactly the question as to whom the credit should be given for bring- 
ing it here ; he then proceeds to deal in a most interesting way with the 
people in this country who have been responsible for introducing new 
varieties of great value to the community. The pride of place, rightly, 
is given to Mr. Archibald Findlay, who did work of great national 
importance in raising Up-to-date,” which became the iwiety in most 
general use throughout the whole of the British Isles, and, incidentally, 
allowed the Scottish people to build up a seed potato trade of great 
importance. 
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A great many pages are devoted to the botanical structure of the 
piotato plants which should prove interesting to the student, though 
perhaps a little be^^ond the ordinary coiniuercial grower. The 
various methods adopted by the German, American and British 
authorities in classifying varieties into groups have been set out. 
Natui'ally, they differ, for all the schemes have been chosen for con- 
A^enieiiee and do not follow any real botanical scheme. The writer lays 
great stress on the quality of the seed produced, A\hich we have now 
learned is of even greater importance than the source of origin . 

The theory that potatoes degenerate from senility, as was held since 
the time of Parmentier in 1786, as the writer shows, Avas disproAu^d 
when biologists in the x^resent century showed that by growing potatoes 
ill faulty emdronments, diseases set in which caused degeneration. 
The degeneration diseases and, in fact, all the diseases to which the 
potato is prone, haA^e been fully set out in Part V, which constitutes one 
of the best parts of the whole book. The chax3ters on cultivation and 
manuring, though interesting and clearly written, are less coiiAdncing 
than the other parts. 

Tlie book constitutes a A^aluable addition to the literature of the 
potato, and will prove of great interest to all persons wlio are making 
potatoes the subject of sx^ecial study. It is well illustrated, and the type 
is clear. 

Sugar : Cane and Beet. By G. Martineau, C.B. (London : Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd, 1927. Pp. xi-{-159. Price 3s. net.) . . 

This is the fifth edition, revised by F. C. Eastick. It deals mainly with 
the manufacturing side of the industry, and the reviser has added new 
material on the beet industry, which had not been established in this 
country when the book Avas originally prepared. For those who require 
a xiojDular and concise accoimt of Sugar, from the field to the market, 
this little book,” as the author himself calls it in the preface to the 
first edition, is AA'ell worth reading, and for those who wish to go more 
dee]3ly into the subject it suggests more comju’ehensive works which 
they may consult. 


Silage. — Die ZBhtgemasse. Grunfidterhonse^Tierun^ By Ludwig F. Kuchler. 

(Munich : Veiiag E)r. F. P. Datterer & Cie. Pp. xvi A 525. 

Price, cloth boards, 16s. net.) 

Numerous accomits of iiwestigations into the problems of ensilage 
have been published in this country during the last decade. For the 
most part, hoAA^ev'er, these ha^^e axq^eared in tlie colimins of sundry 
scientific journals which are not always easily accessible to the general 
reader. It is, therefore, believed that a useful seivice was rendered 
by the Ministry when it decided to include a summary of English 
work on ensilage in its series of Miscellaneous Publications. The 
j)ublication in question, Avhich constitutes No. 53 of the series, 
appeared during 1926. Desx>ite the appearance of this monograph, 
however, it is manifest that the subject is still suffering from the lack 
of a good general textbook, dealing with the question of ensilage from a 
wider and fuller standpoint than was possible within the limited scope 
of a Miscellaneous Publication. This deficiency is given further promin- 
ence by the recent x)ublication in Germany of a comprehensive treatise ' 
on the x^reservation of green crops by Ludwig Kuchler. This publica- 
tion constitutes a praiseworthy attempt to bring together all the 
available information relating to the scientific and practical aspects -of- 
the silage question, and it is greatly to be regretted that its usefulness 
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dll this country will be limited by the fact that a sound knowledge of 
German is necessary for its intelligent perusal. 

Tli0 book is divided into ten sections. In the first section, tlie author 
traces the development of the idea of ensilage from early Egyptian and 
Eoman days down to modern times. He then proceeds in the second 
■section to deal with the significance of ensilage in relation to agiiculture 
ill general. The numerous advantages which result from the adoption 
of tk© practice are explained in detail. The section closes with a review 
of the present position of ensilage in various countries. A long third 
section is devoted to a very thorough study of the scientific aspects of 
the ensiling process — the explanation of the changes which modify 
the nature and composition of green crops in the silo ; the losses 
of nutrient matter accompanying preservation ; the conditions which 
may lead to spoiling ; the factors which determine the production of 
different types of silage ; the composition and feeding value of silage ; 
the vitamin content of green crops and silage. It is scarcely feasible 
in this short review to give an adequate idea of the immense fund of 
scientific information embodied in this section. The fourth section is 
given over to practical questions relating to the construction and filling 
of silos. This is followed by a section dealing with the ensilage of crops 
in tlie pit and in the tower. The sixth and seventh sections deal with 
methods designed solely for the production of ‘‘ sweet ” silage. These 
sections cannot fail to interest English readers, dealing as they do with 
recent advances and improvements in Continental practice. The 
various compression methods for making “ sweet ” silage (Suss press- 
futterverfahren), as well as the electrical and inoculation processes for 
achieving the same purpose, are described in minute detail. The 
economic aspects of the silage question are discussed in the eighth 
section, while the ninth section deals with the diiferent crops which are 
suitable for the purposes of ensilage. The feeding of silage to different 
classes of farm stock is also fully gone into in this section. In the 
final section, the author gives an interesting account of his experiences 
and impressions during the course of his “ Silostudien travels in 
various lands, including this country’'. 

Herr Kuchler has certainly made out a very convincing case for the 
adoption of ensilage as a normal feature of agricultural activity, and has 
given point to the old assertion : The silo is the necessity of the poor and 
the luxury of the rich ; it secures for both a fuller and a more 
independent life. 


A New Review of Agricultural Literature. Deutsche LandwirtschaftUche 
Mmidsckuu. Vol. I, Part 1, October, 1027. (Published monthly 
by_ J. Heiimaim-Heiidamm, Anhaltstrasse, 7, Berlin, S.W. II. 
Price, 3 reiehmarks per copy.) 

This publication is a further addition to the group of periodicals 
devoted to the provision of abstracts of agricultural literatui-e. In an 
explanatory note the editors, amongst whom figiue several recognized 
authorities in German agriculture, express the intention of surveying 
the whole field of original work carried out in Gemiany or abroad. 
Worthy as such^an intention may be, it appears doubtful from the first 
issue whether it will be implemented satisfactorily. Allowing for 
development, however, on traditional German lines, which produce such 
valuable periodicals as the Centralblatt fur Bakteriologie, Jahresbericlit 
fiir Agnkultiir'-Cheniie, etc., this new periodical may well become a 
valuable addition to the agricultural technical Press! 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Agrieiiitore^ General and Miseelianeous 

Stewart, E, M., and Getmaji, A. K . — Teaching Agricultural 
Vocations. A Manual for Teachers in Preparation and in 
Service. (377 pp.) New Y^ork : John Wiley & Sons ; London ; 
Chapman & Hail, 1927, 15s. [37.] 

The Work of Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. (63 pp.) Issued by the College. [378.] 

Comber, Norman N . — ^An Introduction to the Scientific Study 
of the Soil. (192 pp.) London: E. Arnold, 1927, 7s. 6d. 
[63.11.] 

Aereboe, Friedrich, — Der Einfluss des Krieges auf die Land- 
wirtsehaftliche Produktion in Deutschland. (233 pp.) (Carnegie 
Social and Economic History of the World War ; German 
Series.) Oxford University Press, 1927, 12s. 6d. [338.1 (43) ; 
63 (43) ; 63 (09).] 

International Institute of Agriculture.' — LTntensification de la 
Production Agricole dans les Divers Pays. No. 3. SuMe. (23 pp.) 
Borne, 1927, 5 lires. [63 (485).] 

Jones, Hugh. — ^l\Iodern Denmark : Its Social, Economic, and 
Agricultural Life. (83 jDp.) London : P. S. King & Son, 1927, 
2s. 6d. [63 (489).] 

Scottish Society for Research in Plant Breeding. — The Scottish 
Plant -Breeding Station, Craigs House, Corstorphine ; Its 
Work and Objects. (18 pp.) 1927. [575.4 ; 63.1952.] 
International Institute of Agriculture. — (1) The Loss to Agriculture 
Caused by Factory Fumes ; (2) The Present Position Regarding 
the Control of Factory Smoke and Noxious Gases. (18 pp.+ 
15 pL ; 8 pp.-|-2 cld. pi. + 8 pi.) Lectures given at the Institute 
by Professor Hector Cristiani and Dr. Jules Stohlasa. Borne, 
1927. [614.7.] 

Tharpen, A. C., and Bunker, H. J. — ^The Microbiology of Cellulose 
Hemicelluioses Pectin and Gums. (363 pp.-f 10 pi.) Oxford 
University Press, London : Humphrey Milford, 1927, 26s. 
[576.8.] 

Partridge, IF. — ^Dictionary of Bacteriological Equivalents: 

French -English ; German-English ; Italian -English ; Spanish- 
English. (141 pp.) London : Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1927, 
10s. 6d. [4 ; 576.8.] 

Inteniatiofial Labour Office. — International Labour Directory. 
Part VI: Co-operative Organizations. (110 pp.) London.: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1927, 2s. [334.] 

International Labour Office. — Studies and B-eports. Series D 
(Wages and Homs of Work). No. 17. Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery : An International Study of Legislation and Practice. 
(156pp.) Geneva, 1927. London: P. S. King, 2s. 6d. [331.2.] 

Field Crops 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland. — Miscellaneous Publications, No. 
3 : The Maintenance of Pure and Vigorous Stocks of Varieties 
of the Potato. (106 pp.-f 6 pi.) Edinburgh, 1927, Is. post free. 
[63.512—194.] , 

Boemer, Dr. Theodor. — ^Handbuch des 2Iuckerrubenbaues. (366 pp. 
A 7 pi.) Berlin: Paul Parey, 1927, 19 marks. [63.3433.] 
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Ihiiversity College of Wales, Aberystwyth: Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station .- — Series No. 7' (Seasons, 1919“ 1026) : Red Clover 
Investigations , By M. D. W illiams . (136 pp .-919 pL) 1927, 

5s. [63.33.] 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate. — Report on Wheat Products in 
Kenya. By Professor Sir B. H. Biffen. (39 pp.) Nairobi, 1927. 
[63.311 (6).] 

Live Stock' ant Feeding 

Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. — Report of the Scottish 
Pig Industry Committee. (40 pp.) Edinburgh : Scottish A.O.S. 
(Ltd.), 6 St. Andrew Square, 1927, 3d. (post free, 4d.). [63.64 ; 
63.64 : 043 ; 63.6 : 38.] 

Wood, T. B . — Animal Nutrition. (2nd Edition.) (226 pp.) London : 

University Tiitorial Press, 1927, 3s. 6d. [6^6043 ; 612.394.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — ^Department Bulletin, No. 1464 : 
Market Classes and Grades of Cattle. (88 pp.) Washington, 
1927. [63.6 : 38 ; 63.62 ; 63.60.] 

Dairying 

Harper Adams Agricultural College. — Dairy Husbandry Bulletin, 
No. 1 : Management of Cows for High Milk Yields. By 
R. Boutfiour. (20 pp.) Newport, Salop, 1926, Is. [63.711 ; 
63.711 : 043.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1632 i 
Dairy - Herd Improvement through Co - operative Bull 
Associations. (14 pp.) Washington, 1927. [63.711.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Miscellaneous Circular, No. 99 : 

Judging Dairy Cattle. (30 pp.) Washington, 1927. [63.6 (064).] 
Canada Department of Agriculture. — Pamphlet No. 79 — N.S. : 

Producing Clean Mihs;. (16 pp.) Ottawa, 1927. [614.32.] 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bulletin No. 156 : 
Commercial Buttermilk. (50 pp.) Stillwater, 1926. [63.715.] 

¥eterinary Science 

Browne, 'Thomas G. — ^Atlas of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Ox. “With an Appendix on Meat Inspection. (32 pp.-UH pL 
bv George Dupuy.) London : Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1927, 
7s. 6d, [619.2 ; 614.31.] 

National Sheep -Breeders^ Association. — ^A Review of Recent 
Research in Diseases of Sheep. By T. J. Bosworth. (Report of 
Twenty -sixth International Conference, held at Newport, 
Mon., July 4, 1927.) [619.3.] 

Frait Growing and Preserving 

Cambridge School of Agriculture: Farm Economics Branch . — 
Report No. 7 (October, 1927) : The Economy of a Norfolk 
Fruit Farm, 1923-26. By G. W. B. Wright and R. McG. Carslaw. 
(62 pp.) Cambridge University: Department of Agriculture, 
1927, 2s. (post free). [63.41 (42).] 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. — ^Bulletin No. 16 : The 
Use of Poultry against Pests of Fruit Crops. (31 pp.) Sutton 
Bonington, 1927. [63.27,* 63.296,* 63.651.] 

Ontario Department of Agriculture : — ^Bulletin No. 324 : Grafting 
Fruit Trees. (20 pp.) 1927. [63.41 — 195.] 
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Canada Department of Agriculture. — Bulletin ISTo. 80 (New Series) * 
The Strawberry and Its Cultivation in Canada, with Contributed 
Chapters on Insects Affecting the Strawberry and Strawberry 
Diseases. (53 pp.) Ottawa, 1927. [63.41.] 

Canada Departynent of Agriculture . — Bulletin No. 77 (New Series) : 
Preserving Fruit and Vegetables in the Home : Results from 
Experiments in Canning, Pickling, and Preserving. (46 pp.) 
Ottawa, 1927. [664.84 ; 664.85.] 

Economies 

Eeio, Sir Henry. — A Primer of Agricultural Economics. (229 pp.) 

London : John iMiirray, 1927, 5s. [338.1.] 

South -Eastern Agricultural College^ Wye: Department of Economics. ■ 
Report No. 3 : Investigation into Farming Costs of Production 
and Financial Results. Ill : The Cost of Horse Labour (with 
Notes on Tractor Costs). By J. WylUe. (pp. 71-98.) 1927, 

Is. [338.58.] 

South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye: Departyneni of Economics . — 
Report No. 4 : Investigation into Farming CJosts of Pi’oduction 
anci Financial Results. IV : Preliminary Note on Three Years’ 
Financial Results. By J. Wyllie. (pp. 99-102.) 1927, 6d. 

[338.1 (42).] 

Orwin, G. S . — The Teaching of Agriculture : Agricultural 
Economics, Studies in Scope and Method, No. 1. (7 pp.) The 
Agricultural Economics Society, 1927, 6ci. [37.] 

Thompson, R. J . — ^The Use of Statistics in the Study of Agricultural 
Economics : Agricultural Economics, Studies in Scope and 
Method, No. 2. (8 pp.) The Agricultural Economics Society, 
1927, Is. [311 ; 338.1.] 

Street, A. W. — ^Methods in Marketing Study : Agricultural 
Economics, Studies in Scope and Method, No. 3. (12 pp.) The 
Agricultural Economics Society, 1927, Is. [381 ; 338.1.] 
Aclaml, Sir Francis. — The Farmers’ Dilemma. (24 pp.) London : 

Land and Nation League, 1927, 6d. [338.1 (42).] 

Davisson, W. P. — Pooling Wheat in Canada. (275 pp,4-S5 pi.) 
Ottawa : The Graphic Publishers, 1927, $2*50. [334 (71) ; 

63,311 : 38.] 

Stamp, Sir Josiah. — On Stimulus in the Economic Life. (The 
Rede Lecture, 1927.) {68 pp.) Cambridge; At the University 
Press, 1927, 3s. [338.] 

Hawtrey, E. G. — The Gold Standard in Theory and Practice. 
(124 pp.) London : Longmans Green, 1927, 3s. [332.] 


>|< if: ❖ ^ 
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Agrleultiire, General and Miscellaneous 

Some Causes of the Variations in the Financial Results of Fakning. 
J. Wyllie. (Jour. S.E. Agric. Coll., Wye, 24 (1927), pp.'i73-180.) 
[338. L] 

The Distribution of Population Between Urban and Rural Areas. " 
E. W. Shanahan. (Eeon. Jour., xxxYii, 147 (September, 1927), 
pp. 395-403.) [312 ; 325.3.] 
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Crop Forecasting in England. J. A, Vemi. (Econ. Jour., xxxvii, 
147 (September, 1927), pp. 404-410.) [31 (42) : 31L] 
Agricuit'Oral Organisation in Belgium. J. P. McCarthy. (Studies, 
XVI, 62 (June, 1927), pp. 317-328.) [331.88 ; 334 (493).] 
Experiments in Northern Ireland with Various Types of Phos- 
phatic Fertilisers. G. Scott Robertson. (Jour. Min. Agric. for 
Northern Ireland, I (1927), pp. 7-36 + 2 pL) [63.1672.] 

Cider. W. M, Bufton. (Jour. Inst. Brewing, xxxiii, 9 (September, 
1927), pp. 450-458.) [663,3.] 

The Control of Tick Infestation and a Related Disease of Lambs 
in North Wales. O. L. Walton. (Parasitology, xix, 3 (September, 
1927), pp. 265-273.) [59.169; 619.3.] 

Field Crops 

Note on the Losses in Mangels During Storage. G. T. Pyne. 

(Jour. Dept. Lands and Agric., xxvii, 1, pp. 33-35.) [63.332,] 

A Preliminary Investigation on the Variations in Moisture Content 
of Crops during Storage. F. L. C. Scrivener. (Jour. S.E. Agric. 
Coil., Wye, 24 (1927), pp. 166-170.) [63.31-198 ; 63.512-198.] 
Notes on Experiments Relating to Loss of Vigour in Stocks of 
Potatoes. W. J. Megaw. (Jour. Min. Agric. for Northern 
Ireland, i (1927), pp. 37-45 + 3 ph) [63.23 ; 63.512.] 


Live Stock and Feeding 

The Need for Organization in the Pig Industry. E. R. Orme. 

(Pig Breeders’ Aim., 1927-28, pp. 29-35.) [63.64.] 

Pig Testing and Recording for the Purposes of Advanced Registry. 
H. R. Davidson and A. D. Buchanan Smith. (Pig Breeders’ 
Aim., 1927-28, pp. 46-62.) [63.64.] 

Growth and Conformation in the Pig. J. Hammond. (Pig Breeders’ 
Ann., 1927-28, pp. 76-81 -f 1 pi.) [612 ; 63.64 ; 63.64 : 043.] 
The Economic Value of Pigs on the Farm. A, G. Ruston. (Pig 
Breeders’ Ann., 1927-28, pp. 88-97.) [63.64.] 

The Breeding of Commercial Pigs on a Mixed Farm. P. Webster 
Gory. (Pig Breeders’ Ann., 1927-28, pp. 126-130.) [63.64.] 
Trade Classification of Pigs. E. J. Shelton. (Queensland Agric. 
Jour,, xxxvm, 2 (August, 1927), pp. 174-186.) [63.6 : 38 ; 

63.64.] 

The Value of Mineral Supplements to the Breeding Sow (pp. 104- 
109) ; Mineral Supplements and Vegetable Protein in Bacon 
Production (pp. 109-112). R. G. Bashett. (Jour. Min. Agric. for 
Northernlreland,! (1927). [63.64 : 043.] 

The Maintenance Requirements of Cattle on Different Rations 
and at Difierent Rates of Prodirction ; with a Note on 
‘‘ Dynamic Action.” J. Wilson. (Sei. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc., 
xvni, N.S., 33 (July, 1927), pp. 399-406.) [612.394 ; 63.62 : 043.] 
Silage Investigations : I, Silage and Roots as Farm Crops ; 
11, The Feeding Value of Silage for Dairy Cows and Fattening 
Bullocks ; III, Effect of Fermentation in the Silo on the 
Feeding Value. G. S. Robertson, F. Dickinson and J. Houston. 
(Jour. Min. Agric. for Northern Ireland, i (1927), pp. 70-104 ) 
[63,19832; 63.60432.] 

DairylEg 

Three Times Milking.* G. HoU-Thonuis. (Jour. Farmers’ Club, 
1927, Part 5 (June), pp. 85-102.) [63,70 ; 63.711.] 
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The Cow and the Chemist. A. C. M' Candlish. (Trans. High. Agric. 
Soc., Scotland^ xxxix (1927), pp. 42-59.) [612.394 ; 63.711 : 

043.] 

The Variations in IMilk Yields Caused hy Season of the Year, 
Service, xAge, and Dry Period, and their Elimination. H. G. 
Sanders. (Jour. xAgric. Sci., xvn, 3 (July, 1927), pp. 339-379.) 
[612.664; 63.71L] 

The Influence of the Age of the Cow on the Yield and Quality 
of the Milk. M. K, White and T. J. Drakeley. (Jour. Agric. 
Sci., XVII, 3 (July, 1927), pp. 420-427.) [63.711.] 

Oiliness in Milk. A. T. B. Mattich. (Jour. Agric. Sci., xvii, 3 
(July, 1927), pp. 388-391.) [63.719.] 

The Modern Dairy Farm. Frank Darling. (Architects’ Journal, 
April 6, 1927, pp. 486-490.) [63.6 ; 69.] 

A Study of “ Flaky ” Milk. F. S. Jones and E. B. Little. (Jour. 
Dairy Sci., x, 5 (September, 1927), pp. 439-447.) [63.719 ; 

63.712.] 

Methylene -Blue (Reductase Test) in Milk Grading. M. Grimes^ 
H. S. Boyd Barrett and J. Reilly. (Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc., 
xvm, N.S., 38 (July, 1927), pp. 437-441.) [576.8 : 7 ; 63.712.] 
Bacteriological Methods of Examining Ice Cream. (Jour. Dairy 
Sci., X, 5 (September, 1927), pp. 460-478.) [576.8 : 7 ; 63.715.] 
Camembert Cheese from Pasteurized Milk. IF. Hochstrasser and 
W. V, Price. (Jour. Dairy Sci., x, 5 (September, 1927), pp. 448- 
459.) [63.736.] 

Poultry 

A Milkless, Greenless, Gritless, All-Mash Ration for Growing 
Chicks. 0. W. Carrich, S. M. Hauge, and B. W. Frange. 
(Poultry Sci., vi, 4 (April-May, 1927), pp. 162-166.) [63.651 : 043.] 
The All-Mash Method of Feeding Chickens. D. G. Kennard and 
B. M. BethJce. (Poultry Sci., vi, 4 (April-May, 1927), pp. 190- 
200.) [63.651 : 043.] 

Do Growing Chicks Require a Vitamin B Supplement to a Mixed 
Grain Ration ? T. S. Hamilton^ L. E. Card^ and G. H. Kick. 
(Poultry Sci., vi, 5 (June-July, 1927), pp. 243-248.) [612.394 ; 
63.651 : 043.] 

Raising Turkeys in Partial Confinement. F. D. Brooks. (Poultry 
Sci., VI, 5 (June-July, 1927), pp. 233-238.) [63.652.] 

The Anti-Sterility Vitamin E and Poultry. B. T. Parkhurst. 
(Science lxvi.,‘ 1698 (July 15, 1927), pp. 66-68.) [612.394 ; 

63.651 : 043.] 

Growth of Chickens as Affected by Sunlight throiigh Window- 
Glass, Through a Glass Substitute, and Direct Sunlight. 
E. 31. Bethke and D. G. Kennard. (Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bimonthly Bulletin, xi, 4 (July-August, 1926), pp. 
131-135.) [612.394 ; 63.651.] 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing 

The Fruiting and Blooming Period of the Tomato Plant. Progress 
Report. W. Gorbett. (Cheshunt Experimental and Research 
Station Report, 1926, pp. 72-78.) [63.513.] 

Field Experiment on the Manuring of Gooseberry Bushes. 
T. Wallace. {Jour. Pom. and Hort. Sci., vi, 3 (September, 1927), 
pp. 184-197.) [63.41-16.] 

Some Factors Affecting the Irrigation Requirements of Deciduous 
Orchards. F. J. Veihmeyer. (Hilgardia, ii, 6 (January, 1927), 
pp. 125-284 -f 3 pi.) [63.13 ; 43.42.] 
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Plant Pests and Diseases and Remedies 

RMzoctonifi Foot-Rot ” of the Tomato. T. Small (Aim. App. 

Bioij XIV, 3 (August, 1927), pp. 290-295). [63.24.] 

Mangel Scab : Its Cause and Histogeny. If. A. Millard and 
F. Beeley. (Ann. App. Biol., xiv, 3 (August, 1927), pp. 296-311 
A 4 pL) [63.24.] 

A Study of Ilylemyia {OhortopMla) Brassicae Boiielie, the Cal^bage 
Root Fly and Its Fai’asites, with Notes on Some Other Di]3teroiis 
Pests of Cnieiferous Plants. K, M, Smith. (Ann. App. Biol., 
xw, 3 (August, 1927), pp. 312-329 -f 1 pL) [63.27.] 
Investigations on the Control of Wireworms, i?. If. Miles and 
F. E. Petherbridge. (Ann. App. BioL, xiv, 3 (Angust, 1927), 
pp. 359-387 + 2 pL) [63.27.] 

Reversion of Black Currants : I, Symptoms and Diagnosis of the 
Disease. J. Amos and B. O. Hatto^r. (Jour. Pom. and Hort. 
Sci., VI, 3 (September, 1927), pp. 167-183 A 7 pi.) [63.23.] 
Studies on the Resistance of Apple to the Woolly Aphis (Eriosonia 
kmigenim, Hausm). B. le Pelley. (Jour. Pom. and Hort. Sci., vi, 
3 (September, 1927). pp. 209-241.) [63.27.] 

All Attack of Cockchafer Larvae on Grassland and Some Experi- 
ments in Connection with their Control. F. V. Theobald, ( J our. 
S.E. Agric. Coll., Wye, 24 (1927), pp. 40-43.) [63.27.] 

Caterpillars and Plant Lice Attacking Chrysanthemums under 
Glass. F. F, Theobald. (Jour. S.E. Agric. Coll., Wye, 24 (1927), 
pp. 44-60.) [63.27-52.] 

The Scarcity of Aphides in 1924 in Southern Britain. F. V, 
Theobald, (Joui*. S.E. Agric. CoU., Wye, 24 (1927), pp. 51-53.) 
[63.27.] 

A New Gall Midge Attacldng Arabis Albida. H, F. Barnes and 
F, V, Theobald. (Jour. S.E. Agric. Coll., Wye, 24 (1927), pp. 54- 
55.) [63.27.] 

The Beet Eelworm : Its Life History When Found on Plops in 
this Country. C, A, If. Duffleld. (Jour. S.E. Agric. Coll., Wye, 
24 (1927), pp. 56-58.) [63.27.] 

The Blossom Beetle Attacking the Seed Crop of vSwedes, &e, 
a, A. If. Duffield. (Jour. S.E. Agric. ColL, Wye, 24 (1927), 
pp. 59-63.) [63.27.] 

Material for a Monograph of the British Cecidomyidsc or Gall 
Midges. British Gall Midges of Economic Importance, i-v. 
H. F. Barnes, (Joui*. S.E. Agric. ColL, Wye, 24 (1927), pp. 66- 
148.) [63.27.] 

Relation of Size of Oil Drops to Toxity of Petroleum-Oil Emulsions 
to Aphides. E, L, Griffin, C. H. Richardson and M, O, Burdette, 
(Jour. Agrio. Res., 34, 8 (April 15, 1927), pp. 727-738.) [63.294 ; 
63.295.] 

Lubricating Oils as Insecticides in Dormant Spraying. E, L, 
Green, (Ind. and Eng. Chem. 19, 8 (August, 1927), pp. 931-935.) 
[63.295.] 

Chemical Hydrated Lime for the Preparation of Bordeaux Mixture, 
M, B, Holland and G. M. Gilligan, (Phytopathology, 17, 8 
(August, 1927), pp. 571-572.) '[63.295.] 

The Application of Insecticides by Aeroplane. Dndley^ Wright, 
(Jour. Inst. Aeronautical Engineers, i, 8 (August, 1927), pp. 45- 
J8.) [63.294.] ' 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

Under the terms of the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Acts, 1908-26, small holdings varying in area from one to 
50 acres have been provided by every 
Smai! Holdings County Council in England and Wales, 
Competitions and by a number of County Boroughs, 
in order to meet the needs of suitable 
applicants. The total area of land sold or let by Councils 
in small holdings under the Acts is over 440,000 acres, the 
holdings numbering more than 29,000. 

In order to encourage better cultivation and management 
by the occupiers, several Councils have organized competitions 
for the best-managed small holdings in their area. Usually 
such competitions are arranged in conjunction with established 
agricultural shows in the county, and they may be either 
limited to holdings provided by the Council or open to all 
smallholders in the county whose holdings fall within the 
prescribed categories. 

The reports of the judges on the holdings entered for com- 
petitions of this kind frequently yield illuminating comments 
on the position and prospects of the competitors, and go far to 
dispel the pessimistic views sometimes expressed as to the 
prospects of smallholders in present agricultural conditions. 
It is by no means uncommon to find that the judges' reports 
comment both on the high level of cultivation of the holdings, 
and on the success and contentment of the competing small- 
holders. The fact which many critics of small holdings fail to 
.realize is that, in some directions, notably in their comparative 
independence of hired labour and in the personal care and 
attention they are able to give to all details . of the work, 
smallholders, by dint of incessant hard work, are in a stronger 
' position than many larger farmers. In many cases, the 
■advantages are more than sufficient to counterbalance the 

obvious disadvantages of working on a smaller scale, That 

■ ^ 
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ignorance of the facts is frequently responsible for criticisms^ 
dkected against the small holdings movement, is demonstrated 
by the instances reported in which practical farmers who had 
no belief in small holdings have been appointed as jndgeB in 
these competitions, and have subsequently announced that the 
experience gained in carrying out the necessary inspections of 
the competing holdings has resulted in their complete 
conversion. 

One of the most recently instituted competitions of this 
character was held by the Hampshire County Council in 
1927. There were 68 entries in all, and the reports of the 
Judges were very favourable. Certain holdings evoked special 
mention because of the excellence of the crops and cultivation 
and the neat appearance of the holdings. On the recommenda- 
tion of the judges the Committee decided to award additional 
prizes in two of the six classes into which the entries were 
divided. The judges also called attention to the beneficial 
effect which the Ministry’s Live Stock Scheme is having on the 
quality of the stock kept on the holdings. 

A similar competition held in Norfolk in 1927 produced an 
interesting report, in which the judges spoke highly of the 
cultivation, cropping and condition of the arable land, but 
expressed the view that the pasture land required more 
attention. They were agreeably surprised at the number of 
cows kept by the competitors, and drew attention to several 
instances of pedigree bulls and boars being kept. 

The following extracts are taken from reports of competitions 
held in recent years in Salop and in the Lindsey Division of 
LincohisMre respectively :• — 

Salop , — ^It has, been a great pleasure to find such a high level of 
manageraent on the respective holdings. 

Most of the holdings are heavily stocked, and it has been a 
pleasurable surprise to us to find the freedom with which purchavSed 
concentrated feeding stuffs are being used. 

It is also very gratifying to note that, while many ex-service 
men are making their mark, some of the leading competitors 
are men who have worked their way up from the position of farm 
workers and are now obviously ready to take over even larger 
holdings, thus proving that the small holdings movement is 
fulfilling a very real function in providing a ladder for the farm 
worker to better his position in life. 

Lindsey , — On visiting the small holdings, nearly 60 in number, 
it was very pleasing to find that, with the exception of one or two, 
they are farmed in such a manner that the tenants cannot help 
but be successful. 

Every smallholder seemed contented and happy, and imbued 
with the desire to improve his position. Given fair seasons and 
reasonable rents, and a continuance of the good farming which 
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was so noticeable^ we feel sure that the development -of small 
holdings must be an asset to the county. 

We also could not help but notice what a great help to these 
people our County Agricultural Organizer is with his advice and 
experiments. It was pleasant to see the readiness with which they 
sought his guidance and advice. 

The reports of these competitions also frequently bring to 
notice striking examples of individual success due to special- 
ization in some particular branch of the farming industry. 
Thus, mention was made in the report on the Lindsey com- 
petition, referred to above, that one of the competitors had 
won the Breed Championship Prize for curly-coated pigs at 
Smithfield Show for six years in succession. 

Again, in a recent competition in Middlesex, the winner of 
the first prize in one of the classes was an ex-photographer 
who now specializes in pigs and poultry, and the judges, in 
their report on the competition, commented on his original and 
effective methods of feeding and housing his stock. 

Another conspicuous instance of a successful smallholder is 
reported from Surrey, where the tenant of one of the CounciFs 
dairy holdings, though he had had no agricultural experience 
before the war, has succeeded three times in winning the 
Clean Milk Competition for his county and has built up a very 
profitable business. 

A final instance may be quoted of the success of a statutory 
smallholder in open competitions of a less specialized character. 
An ex-service tenant of the Wiltshire County Council was 
successful in wiimiiig the First Prize and the Ten Guineas Cup 
presented by the Beaufort Hunt in the open class in a county 
competition for the best-managed small holdings,, and sub- 
sequently the same tenant was awarded a First Prize in a class 
of smallholders and, also, a Twenty-five Guineas Cup presented 
by the Avon Dale Hunt, open to all farmers, irrespective of 
area, farming within the limits of the hunt. 

The smallholders’ wives, hy careful attention to the interior 
of the dwelling house, as well as the garden, play their part in 
ensuring the success of the prize winners, and numerous 
pleasing testimonies to the excellence of these domestic items 
have been noted. , W ■ 

^ 3f: 

Exceleeht progress is recorded by the Cheshire Cheese 
Federation, details of whose scheme were given in this J oitbhAl 
for March and July, 1927. In a report on 

CSiedure Cheese the first six months’ working of their 
scheme for placing a branded, product of 
guaranteed quality on the market, it is observed that the 

S Q 2 
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Federation is open for membership to any producer of Cliesliire 
-cheese in England and Wales who complies with the conditions 
laid down. The number of applications for membership received 
up to December 1, 1927, was 284 ; of these, no fewer than 204 
have been registered as accredited makers. The total output of 
graded cheese during the first six months of the scheme's 
operation is estimated at 30,000 cwt. Several thousand 
hundredweights of graded Cheshire cheese have been sold in 
London and the southern and eastern counties, thus regaining 
a market which had been lost for many years. Inquiries have 
also been received from abroad, and samj)le consignments have 
been sent for use upon the liners of a steamship company 
plying between this country and the East. 

By a careful study of the state of the wnrlcTs market, the 
Federation has been able to notify makers each week of the 
price which graded cheese should command. In general, the 
forecasts have proved to be very near the mark. ^This service 
is regarded as one of the most helpful consequences of the 
scheme, and there is said to he an instinctive drawing together 
of the far-spread and isolated members into closer and more 
practical co-operation. The fact that graded cheese has realis^ed 
anything from to Id. per lb. more than the best 

ungraded '' cheese offered at the same fair, is evidence of the 
business value of the scheme to makers. 

Experience during the first month or two led the Federation 
to adopt a new rule, which provides that cheese should only be 
branded with the trade-mark of the Federation after inspectioii 
and approval by the official grader. The report states that, 

It is notable that this condition requiring official grading has 
done more than anything else to earn the confidence of all 
interested in the handling of the product." 

The educational value of the scheme has been considerable. 
The grader, being an expert in dairying, has been able to render 
assistance to makers who have met with any difficulty, and 
this service has not been confined to makers who have become 
accredited ; no charge has been made for the advice and help 
given. It is gratifying that, at the annual dairy shows held 
during the autumn in various towms, dairies which grade their 
cheese have been the most successful in carrying off the awards 
and the bulk of the prize ' money ; with one exception, the 
.championships at these shows have been won by registered 
makers.. 

The work of the Federation has been hampered, to some 
/extent, by lack of funds available' for' publicity, but advertise- 
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meiits have been inserted in trade and other papers^ priz^ 
money has been given for classes for Cheshire cheese at certain 
agricultural and dairy shows, and a window dressing 
coinpetitioii lias been promoted. The Federation has taken 
advantage of the displays of home produce organized by the 
Ministry, under the ^gis of the Empire Marketing Board, and 
the gi^aded cheese has been a woidliy feature of these stands. 
Ill addition, at the International Grocers’ Exhibition, London, 
the Federation had a. stand of its own, where a considerable 
quantity of graded cheeses was cut up and offered in small 
samples. This exhibition work has resulted in many inquiries 
and much new business. It may be added that the Federation 
does not wish to interfere with the established channels of the 
trade, and has handed all inquiries for graded cheese to factors 
who support the scheme. 

In view of the encouraging nature of the above report, the 
Ministry has paid the second instalment of the grant of £1,000 
which it has made to the Federation in aid of the expenses 
incurred in the first j^ear’s working of this very notable 
experiment in improved marketing technique. 

si; ^ ifis sjs 

The continued expression of the belief that Empire buying 
begins at home ” is beginning to make an impression on the 
buying public. The Empire Marketing 
Empire Buying Board’s advertising campaign and the 
Begins at Home exhibitions of home produce arranged, 
The Profliicer’s under the Board’s aegis, by the Ministry, 
Responsibility with the assistance of the National 
Farmers’ Union and other bodies, have 
played a not unsuccessful part in awakening in townspeople 
a consciousness of the importance of agriculture and the 
excellence of the best products of our countryside. 

A growing demand will, however, prove of little value to 
the farmer if supplies of produce of guaranteed quality are not 
forthcoming continuously and in commercial quantities. Those 
responsible for the displays at Exhibitions are constantly 
meeting fresh evidence of the difficulty experienced by the 
ordinary retailer and the ordinary housewife in obtaining 
regular supplies of standard home products. Manufacturers 
using agricultural products also make the same complaint. 
This difficulty can only be removed if producers are ready to 
venture on new paths and carry into effect a marketing policy 
for the good of the industry as a whole. The Ministry’s 'views' 
as to the form which such a policy should take have already 
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been given in tMs Journal. It is of interest, therefore, to 
quote an independent ophiion. The Farmer and StocJc- 
Breeder recently made the following observations based on 
the experience gained at the exhibition of home produce 
promoted by that paper in Fleet Street : — 

Th© difficulty of obtaining regular supplies will remain as 
long as our present system of marketing continues. It is in this 
direction that the Marketing Branch of the Ministry can b© of 
real assistance. They have already laid the foundation, and it 
remains only for loyal support by producers to build up a much 
sounder system. My experience of the past fortnight has shown 
clearly that, if we are to regain the confidence of the town buyer, 
we must not only produce quality but also a more standard 
article, and continuity of supplies. This cannot be accomplished 
by individual effort — ^marketing must b© done by co-ordinated 
enterprise ...” 

” Briefly summarized, the lessons of the exhibition from th© 
producer’s point of view appear to us to be as follows : — . 

“ That there is a strong interest in, and a potentially greedy 
demand, at relatively good prices, for high-class English produce, 
carefully graded and presented in attractive form. 

“ That this demand is partially strangled by reason of th© 
difficulty of obtaining supplies that are constant both in quality 
and quantity. 

That further organization is required for regulating and 
ensuring this quality and quantity of supply. 

That schemes analogous to those adopted by the Cliesbir© 
and Cheddar cheese-makers, and by some poultry organizations, 
are a necessary foundation for effective organization. 

“ That, given this organization, the market could be profitably 
developed by suitable publicity through such exhibitions as 
The Farmer and Stock-Breeder Show and by general advertising. 

“ That there is scop© for more individual enterprise in getting 
in touch with consumers to provide direct supplies at retail 
prices. 

That we can develop the market and prices for home-grown 
produce by studying quality and regularity of supplies. 

“ That w© can combat overseas competition only by attention 
to quality and service. They can almost always boat us in 
price ; w© can always beat them in quality— -if we take the 
trouble.” 

^ 


In the House of Commons, on December 22 last, Major 
McLean, M.P,, asked the Minister if he had any information 
as to whether any bounties or subventions 
Bounties are given by the Dominions, or by foreign 
on countries, in aid of agricultural produce 

Imported exported to the United Kingdom. In 

Agricultural . reply, Mr. Guinness said : Inquiries have 
Produce been made into this matter, and in- 
formation has been received in respect 
of some 20 countries. No ease has ' been iound where 
any bounty or subvention is given to agricultural com- 
modities which compete with British produce, although 
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cleaned rice exported from Spain received a subvention of 
25 pesetas per ton. The countries to which the above state- 
ment applies are Canada, India, and South Africa, Argentina, 
Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Esthonia, France, Finland, Holland, 
Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Roumania, Spain, Switzerland, 
Uruguay and the United States. Information in regard to New 
Zealand and Australia is not yet available. 

* :5s sS-- 

The Departmental Committee appointed by the Government 
of Northern Ireland in April, 1927, to inquire into (a) the cost 
of transit of farm produce ; {b) the causes 
Agricultural of the difference in prices obtained by 

Produce from producers and the prices charged to 

Morthem Ireland consumers ; and (c) the methods of 
marketing agricultural produce generally, 
has now issued its report. 

The report states that the cost of transit of farm produce 
to the British markets is so high that there is a grave danger 
of a serious diminution in the export of Northern Ireland 
agricultural produce : examples are given which show that 
it is cheaper to convey produce to England from the United 
States and Germany than from Northern Ireland. The 
Committee, therefore, recommends that commercial carriers 
should revise existing rates in the most complete and sympa- 
thetic manner with a view to aiding the agricultural industry. 

Whilst the difference between the prices realized by the 
producer and those paid by the consumer is dependent on 
many factors, it is, in the opinion of the Committee, largely 
determined by marketing methods. The existing system of 
marketing is condemned ; the distributive chain is too long. 

In the Committee's view, the discrepancy in price is caused, 
not by the immoderate profits of the individual, but by the 
small profits of the many ; the present system represents the 
maximum competition amongst producers coupled with the 
maximum of alternative markets for buyers, and unnecessarily 
depresses prices. By way of improvement, the Committee 
strongly recommends co-operation of producers and the 
grading and standardization of supplies. 

That agricultural co-operation has been a failure in Northern 
Ireland is recognized, but it is not, on that account, admitted 
to be impracticable. The Committee considers that much 
pioneer work will have to be accomplished before co-operation 

* Cmd. 65. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, price 9d. 
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’can be generally established, and recommends that, as a 
preliminary, the Government should initiate an educational 
'•campaign in order to create in the minds of the agricultural 
'community — notably of the younger generation— due appre- 
ciation of the benefits to be derived from co-operative effort. 

Buyers everywhere are now demanding graded and 
guaranteed produce. Serious injury has been caused to the 
agricultural industry by the negligence and carelessness of 
producers and exporters in the methods of grading and 
packing Northern Irish produce for export. The Committee 
is therefore in favour of compulsory inspection of exports, 
but recommends that such legislation should be introduced 
gradually. Northern Ireland is in grave danger of losing its 
chief outlets for the important potato industry, owing to the 
inaiiy complaints made by importers of the inferior and 
undesirable methods of grading and packing. The Committee, 
therefore, recommends that, as an experiment, legislation 
should be introduced to deal with the grading, packing, and 
inspection of potatoes for export ; such legislation could be 
extended later to other agricultural produce for export and 
also to produce placed on the Northern Ireland market. 

Other recommendations are that the postal rates for farm 
produce should be reduced ; that the detention period for 
live stock entering ports in Great Britain from Northern 
Ireland should be substantially curtailed if not cancelled ; 
that the production of inferior butter on farms should be 
discouraged ; and that consideration should be given to the 
establishment of agricultural credit banks. 

SfC 3^ 3^ 1^ sji 

According to returns rendered to the Ministry by the beet 
sugar factories operating in Great Britain, the total quantity of 
home-grown beet sugar manufactured 
Production of during December, 1927, together with 
Hoine“growii the quantity produced during the eorre- 
Beet Sugar spending month in 1926, was : — 

cwt. 

1927 1,169,889 

1926 900,738 

The total quantities of sugar produced during the two 
manufacturing campaigns to the end of December were : — 

cwt. 

1927 3,315,958 

1926 2,373,510 
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BROADCAST TALK ON BETTER 
MARKETING” 

[The folio-wing brief address on Better Marhetingf^ 
given by Mr. B. J. Thompson, C.B., of the Ministry 
of AgrimiUure and Fisheries, was broadcast from 
Manchester on December 13 lastJ\ 
the time at my disposal, I can only glance somewhat 
hastily at some of the ideas which are being suggested for the 
better marketing of agricultural produce. I need not argue 
the desirability of better marketing. Obviously, any method 
which suggests a way in which the producer can get a greater 
return for his output is deserving of consideration. It is 
equally obvious that there is no simple or easy means by 
which tins can be done or it would have been discovered long 
ago. Fortunately, however, there is an increasing disposition 
on the part of producers to study the subject. For example, 
at the recent Imperial Fruit Show, at Manchester, a Growers’ 
Conference was held, and, although the speakers were at 
liberty to choose their own subjects, they all dealt in one way 
or another with marketing. This is a good sign, for it is by 
frank discussion and close investigation of difficulties that 
progress is made possible. 

The producer in this country is exposed to a double com- 
petition : (1) he is competing with his neighbours who are 
selling the same t3qpe of produce in the same way, and (2) 
he is in competition with overseas co-operative societies or 
companies organized on a business basis, highly capitalized 
and controlled by men who devote themselves to the task of 
supplying the demand in the most eiffective manner. 

The result of this organized competition has been to raise 
the quality of imported produce so that much of it runs a 
very close second to the best English produce. It is not as 
good as the best, though it often surpasses it in appearance. 
It is usually in a superior position on account of regularity of 
delivery and evenness of quality. In short, for one reason or 
another English produce is fluffing it difficult to hold its own 
on many wholesale markets. The question is, then, whether 
any change in methods can be adopted which will benefit the 
producer by giving him better prices or in any case a better 
demand. 

At this point, it is well to realize that the object of 
marketing is to supply the needs of the buyer and to endeavour 
to produce the type of article for which he will pay the 
highest price. It may be said that this is what every producer 
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endeavours to do, but wlxen one reflects on the multiplicity 
of sorts and varieties of the same commodities which are 
offered for sale, it is evident that there is the greatest 
difference of opinion as to what is required, and that pro- 
ducers in most cases have no very clear idea as to the true needs 
of the market. They sell the crops they grow or the stock 
they fatten ; hut they have not set out deliberately to supply 
any particular class of article. 

The first step, then, is standardization ; that is, the 
selection of the types of produce most suited to the needs 
of the market, and the definition of these types according 
to quality, weight, and other characteristics. This is the 
real secret of the commercial success of imported produce 
on the home markets. Practically every imported article 
on the wholesale food market is more or less standardized, 
and that is the direction in which British produce needs to 
move. It is a principle which is applicable to all classes of 
produce. The extent to which eggs are graded by the leading 
exporting countries is well known and can be seen in almost 
every grocer’s shop ; but grading has also been successfully 
appHed to carcasses of beef and mutton, to fruit, poultry, 
butter, potatoes, wool, cheese, and many other products. 

A beginning has been made in this country. Standard 
grades have been suggested for eggs, poultry, potatoes, and 
fruit. In the case of fruit, many growers adopt a system of 
grading, and find it to their advantage. Grading has just 
been adopted for both Cheshire and Cheddar cheese. The 
ISTational Federation of Meat Traders have defined the weights 
and descriptions of pigs which are most suited to the pork 
and bacon trades. The next step is agreement as to the types 
and weights of cattle most suited to the meat trade. 

It is by classification of produce into grades according to 
quality that wholesale trading is -facilitated, and business, 
instead of being conducted on retail lines where each con- 
signment differs from the next, is put on a commercial 
footing. Apart from business advantages, classification of 
produce in this way results in the producer being paid top 
prices for top grades, and encourages and stimulates production 
of first quality stuff. Thus standardization begins on the farm, 
and one important advantage of marketing on a standard 
system is to increase the inducement to produce high grade 
goods. 

Think for a moment, of the. advantage of an increase in the 
proportion of first quality produce. In most branches of 
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agriculture 5 there is no definite standard of what is first quality. 
It is a matter of opinion which varies from market to 
market. What is called first quality at one place is frequently 
only second quality somewhere else. By a grading system, 
agreed "between producers and distributors, qualities are 
defined, the producer knows what to aim at, the distributor 
knows wdiat he is buffing. There w^ould still be variations in 
price, but they would depend more on supply and demand, 
and less on varying ideas of quality. If the producers knew 
exactly what the buyer wanted, and the grade which would 
be likely to realize the best price, he would constantly have 
an inducement to aim at increasing his proportion of best 
grade produce ; and there is always room at the top ! The 
total wholesale value of the English agricultural output has 
been estimated at £225,000,000. If 10 per cent, of the output 
could be raised from second quality to first quality, it would 
make a difference of millions to the advantage of the 
producer. 

Before progress can be made in standardization, agreement 
must be reached between producers and distributors as to the 
grades which can advantageously be adopted. Each com- 
modity needs separate treatment, but, in the case of several 
commodities, the machinery for reaching agreement exists in 
various advisoiy committees of the Iffinistry of Agriculture 
on which both the producers and the distributive trades are 
represented. It is not an easy problem, but if it is approached 
with an open mind, and with a determination to find a solution, 
the difficulties will, I believe, prove more apparent than real. 

The settlement of grades is one aspect of better marketing. 
For eggs, fruit and poultry, uniform packing and the use ,of 
non-returnable packages are equally important, but the crux 
of the question is how these newer methods are to be put into 
operation. Producers can do a good deal by aiming, at the 
production of goods of the agreed standards, but to supply 
the wholesale markets and to develop the demand for British 
produce, some form of organized marketing is necessary. To 
take an example from the egg trade, in areas of surplus 
production, of which there are many in England and Wales, 
the output of producers within, say, a 10-15 miles radius 
needs to be collected together at a central egg packing 
station, where the eggs would be tested, graded, and packed 
on a, uniform system. Poultry and some lands of fruit are 
other commodities which lend , themselves specially ' to 
centralized sale. Whether such depots are 'managed by 
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producers, tliemselves, acting in combination, or by persons 
working in conjiinction with them is not essential ; the 
method is one which, if properly organized, should stimulate 
production, and by encouraging the best class of produce 
give results satisfactory to producers. 

This is one type of organized marketing. Other coni- 
inodities would need different treatment, but the essential 
idea is the collection, grading, and sale for the wholesale 
market so as to secure uniformity and regularity in supply. 
If some such system could be adopted, it would have very 
definite commercial possibilities. It would result in British 
produce being sold under conditions similar to those which 
have led to the development of the market for imported 
produce. It would then be far more easy for the British farmer 
to secure a larger share in the incireasing demand. 

There is another point. Advertisement is the life-blood 
of modem business, but under present conditions it is very 
difficult to apply advertising methods to British produce. 
Standardization, combined with organized marketing, makes 
advertising possible. One means would be the use of a 
national trade mark, which would not only identify produce 
as British but would also be a guarantee of quality. The 
consumer might be induced to look for the national trade 
mark when ^ making his purchases, and the British farmer 
might benefit from the patriotic desire to support home 
industries, which should be such a valuable asset to the home 
grower. 

To sum up, the two ideas which are essential to any scheme 
of better marketing are the standardization of grades and 
the organization of distribution. How they can be applied 
in practice to the agricultural industry is the problem which 
lies before the farmers of this country, but, in the last year 
or two, much progress has been made in studying the subject 
and in providing a basis for discussion, I hope that some 
of you are familiar with the orange-coloured Reports on 
Marketing issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. In these 
reports, standard grades and standard packages for different 
commodities are set out in detail, and some suggestions are' made 
as to organization. At agricultural shows this year (1927), 
the Ministry has been illustrating, by practical demonstrations 
which have been visited by many thousands of people, the 
proposals contained in these reports. 

In addition, small grants are being made to enable promising 
schemes to be tried, such, for example, as the grading and 
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branding of Cheshire and Cheddar cheese, and the grading 
of fruit and vegetables at the Pershore Emit Market. Thus, 
a not imiiiiportant beginning has been made. It is not 
suggested that the Mnistry has any complete or cnt-and-dried 
solution of what is an extraordinarily difficult problem, but 
it has provided something to work on. 

In conclusion, I will only say this : the best commercial 
brains of the Dominions and of foreign countries are at work 
trpng to enlarge their foothold in the British market. The 
producer in this country cannot afford to ignore changing 
conditions. He must not be content to sit idly by and say 
that what was good enough for my father is good enough 
for me.’’ In the business world, manufacturers scrap old 
methods and old machinery when they have out-worn their 
purpose. In the agricultural world, no less, we need to 
consider, without prejudice and with an open mind, whether 
new methods can be devised for selling our farm produce. 

>f! 5i< JfS 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND AND WALES* 
Percy A. Francis, 

Poultry Commissioner, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

I. INTERNAL ORGANIZATION, — The organization of 
poultry-keepers is perhaps more difficult to effect than that of 
some other classes of the community, partly because so many 
people keep poultry merely as a subsidiary occupation, and 
partly because, with a few exceptions, poultry societies, as 
distinct from the co-operative marketing associations, have 
not, as a rule, undertaken in the past any responsibility in 
connexion with the disposal of their members’ produce. 
Cons6q[uently the powerful impetus given to an organization 
by such questions as wages, hours of labour and prices for 
produce, has not assisted to any appreciable degree in 
establishing combinations of poultry-keepers, and the total 
. number of organized poultry-keepers is low in comparison with 
the total number of people who keep poultry. 

The present organization of the poultry industry in England 
and Wales may be said to present two aspects ; the internal 
and the external. The internal organization includes , the 
activities of those poultry-keepers and other persons directly 

^ Paper read at the World’s Poidtry Congress, Ottawa, July, '1-927 • 
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or iiidirectl}^ coiineoted with the industry who, through the 
formatioia of societies of one kind or another, endeavour by 
combination, and mutual help to protect their common 
interests, and to further the development of those branches 
of the industry in which they are specially concerned. The 
external organization includes the activities of State and local 
authorities, educational and State institutions. Sometimes, 
as may be expected, the work of these various bodies overlaps, 
but, for the purpose of this brief survey, the broad distinction 
indicated above is conveniently and sufficiently defined. 

Work of Poultry Societies. — ^The work of the poultry 
societies or associations set up by poultry-keepers is varied in 
character, and may include one or more of the following 
forms 

Educational activities, competitive laying tests, registration 
of breeders, control of exhibitions and Judges, the maintenance 
of breed standards, the marketing of poultry and eggs, the 
supply of poultry “keepers’ requisites such as feeding stufis, etc., 
and, generally, the encouragement and development of poultry- 
keeping. In addition, the societies, through their appointed 
delegates, take their part in the work of the National Poultry 
Council. 

The Poultry Club. — ^The growth of poultry societies in 
Britain has been spasmodic and disconnected. The oldest 

- society is the Poultry Club, which was established in 1877 for 

- the following purposes : — 

(a) to promote the breeding and exhibiting of poultry ; 

,(b) to defend and protect the interests of poultry -breeders and 
exliibitors ; and 

(c) to suppress and prevent fraudulent or dishonest practices m 
relation to or in connexion with the breeding or exhibiting of 
poultr5^ 

This club, which to-day possesses 4,000 direct members 
besides the members of nearly 300 associated bodies, is respon- 
sible for establishing and maintaining proper breed standards. 
The club offers many cups and special prizes for competitions 
at shows, and is represented on the Utility Poultry Judges’ 
Registration Board, which is a joint body having as its main 
object the maintenance of a panel of judges, for utility classes 
at shows, who can be depended upon not to give prizes to birds 
deficient in breed points. The Poultry Club is also represented 
on the Standards Inquiry Committee, a joint body at present 
exandning the various standards with the idea of eliminating 
any points detrimental to maintaining a full measure of, beauty 
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and utility in the same birds. With the possible exception of a 
few extremists j the members of the Poultry Club have always 
aimed at this happy combination of qualities. Associated with 
the club are the chief specialist clubs which have been 
established to further the interests of particular breeds. These 
specialist clubs in many cases guarantee classes at exhibitions 
and provide cups and special prizes for the breeds with •which 
they are individually concerned. 

There is also a large number of smaller societies of different 
kinds, some of which have bo'th exhibition and utility interests. 

Utility Poultry Societies. — ^The formation of societies dealing 
specially wdth the economic or utilitarian side of poultry- 
keeping did not follow until some years after the establishment 
of the Poultry Club ; in fact, it was not until about 1896 that 
the first of these societies, the Northern Utility Poultry 
Society, was organized. Shortly afterwards the Utility Poultry 
Club was formed, and to these two organizations jointly belongs 
the credit of having established the first public laying com- 
petition, which was held in 1897, in Yorkshire. The inaugura- 
tion of this competition may be said to mark the commencement 
of a period when the attention of British poultry-keepers began 
'‘specially to be directed to the economic qualities of the fowl, 
particularly as regards egg production, and when the 
foundation was laid of our present-day pedigree utility stocks. 

The National Utility Poultry Society. — The Utility Poultry 
Club ultimately became the National Utility Poultry Society 
(N.U.P.S.), which has some 3,000 members and from 50 
to 60 branches and affiliated societies. In conjunction with 
the Daily Mail newspaper and the London and North Eastern 
Eailway Company, this Society conducts at Bentley, Suffolk, 
the largest laying trials in this country, and probably in the 
world, since in 1926-27 over 3,000 birds were under test. This 
Society, which is responsible for the initiation of Utility Shows, 
is represented on the Utility Poultry Judges’ Registration 
Board, and on the Standards Inquiry Committee. It maintains 
a headquarters office in London, arranges trade discounts for 
its members, and conducts much advisory and lecture work. 
It is also represented by a weekly paper, The National Poultry 
Journal, 

The Scientific Poultry-Breeders^ Association.— The rapid 
growrfch of the Scientific Poultry-Breeders Association 
(S.P.B.A.), another large national society, is outstanding in 
the history of the British poultry industry. Started in 1915 
with 80 members, this society now has 7,500 membem,- and 
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piibiislies a weekly paper, Eggs, baving a circulation of about 
13,000 copies weekly. Experiments in connexion with the 
scientific feeding and rearing of poultry have been conducted 
by the Society for some years, and recently it has established 
an experimental farm of its own at Rudgwick in Sussex. 

Perhaps one of the most important parts of this Society's 
work is its scheme for suppl 3 dng feeding stuffs to its members. 
The principles of this scheme are somewhat unique, inasmuch 
as the Society itself handles none of the feeding stuffs supplied, 
but simply arranges prices for specified quantities of approved 
foods, in lots of one hundredweight (112 lb.) and upwards, with 
selected feeding stuffs merchants in the various districts in the 
country, for supply to members in those areas respectively. 
These members send their orders, together with the necessary 
cash, to the Society's headquarters, which, in turn, passes on 
the orders to the appropriate merchants who distribute the 
feeding stuffs direct to the members. The Society undertakes 
responsibility to these members for the quality of the feeding 
stuffs, and to the merchants for the payment of accounts, and 
for this service charges its members a small commission, So 
successful has this scheme proved that in the eight months 
{ending April, 1927) feeding stuffs to the value of £45,745 
were supplied to members, and even those members who have 
not participated directly in the scheme state that they have 
been able to obtain lower quotations from their own merchants 
as a result of its operations, and fewer small poultry-keepers 
complain of having to buy their feeding stuffs in the retail 
market while selling their produce in the wholesale market, 

The Society has now under consideration a scheme, framed 
oil somewhat analogous lines to its feeding-stuffs distribution 
scheme, for the purpose of marketing its members’ eggs. Under 
this scheme, the Society proposes to handle no eggs itself, but to 
appoint selhng agents in various consuming centres to whom 
members would consign their eggs to the order of the Society, 
which would collect pa 5 rment from the agents, and after 
deducting a small commission to cover headquarters’ expenses 
would remit cash to each supplier. Members would be required 
to agree to specified regulations as to grading, packages, 
quality, etc., and the Society would undertake responsibility 
for these matters to the agents and for due payment to members. 

The Society also conducts a register of breeders, and in many 
other ways, which need not be touched upon here, wields a 
powerful and beneficient influence on the development of the 
poultry industry. 
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IFtilty Duck Cliil)* — The Utility Duck Club, wMcb is a 
comparatively young association, was established to advance 
and protect all phases of utility duck breeding, including the 
production of table ducks. It is the only organization in Britain 
devoted solely to utility duck breeding, and the considerable 
increase in the popularity of utility ducks and ducks’ eggs, 
which has arisen during the past few years is almost entirely 
due to the work of this Club. It has a membership o£ about 
500, and is very active in its propaganda and educational 
work. 

Local and Semi4oeal Societies. — ^The four societies briefly 
described above are national in the scope of their operations, 
since they draw their members from all over the country. 
There are, however, a number of Federations and Societies 
which draw their members from local or semi-local areas. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the Lancashire Federation 
of Utility Poultry Societies, to which some 39 societies are 
afS.li.ated, with a membersMp of about 3 , 000 . This Federa- 
tion also performs the somewhat unique function of fixing the 
prices to be paid for eggs each week in Preston and Garstang 
markets. Rapid developments have taken place in the poultry 
industry in Lancashire during recent years, nearly il per cent, 
of the total poultry in England and Wales being now found in 
this county. Further, several laying tests have been organized, 
including an International Test conducted by the Lancashire 
Utility Poultry Society in conjunction with the Sunday 
Chfonicle newspaper. Over 1,300 birds competed in this test 
in 1926 - 27 . 

Similar federations of poultry-keepers exist in Yorkshire, 
Worcestersliii’e, and in the Midland area, and there are 
numerous smaller utility societies in various parts of the 
country. One or two of these associations operate schemes 
for supplying feeding stuffs to their members. 

Co-operative Marketing AssociatioBS. — Though marketing 
as a special subject does not come within the scope of this 
paper, it may be stated that there are some 19 co-operative 
societies in England and Wales which have been established 
with the main object of marketing eggs and poultry for their 
members, while some 22 agricultural co-operative societies 
include this work in their general activities. 

The Poulters^ Company. — A. number of traders’ associations 
exist, blit no attempt will be made to 'deal with them in this 

3b 
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paper. It may^ however, be of historical interest briefly to 
mention the Pouiters’ Company, wMcii was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1504 during the reign of Henry VII, though 
as early as 1345 the consumption of poultry in London was 
sufficient to maintain dealers in such feathered ware. The 
Charter was renewed by Queen Elizabeth and later confirmed 
by Charles II and James II, The Charter was subsequently 
lost during the Revolution, and the present Charter was granted 
by King William and Queen Mary, in 1692. The original 
objects of the Company, amongst other things, were to control 
the marketing of poultry in the City of London, and within a 
seven-mile compass ; to prevent the selling of bad, unwhole- 
some and deceitful poultry ware ; and to prevent any person 
operating in poultry within that area unless such person had 
first served a seven years’ apprenticeship under a freeman 
of the Poulters’ Company. The selling of butter, eggs, coneys 
and wild fowl was also apparently under the control of the 
Company. The Company was given power to penalize any 
person who conspired to raise the price of their goods unduly 
within the area. This Company recently showed its interest 
in educational matters by awarding a scholarship to the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College in connexion with the 
National Poultry Institute. 

Need for Comecting Link : The National Poultry Council, — 
As can be seen from the foregoing brief details, poultry 
breeders’ organizations are numerous and varied in character, 
and it is obvious that to enable organized poultry-keepers, as a 
whole, to bring their combined influence to bear upon any 
problem of common interest some connecting link is essential. 
In 1920, therefore, largely owing to the efforts of Mr. Edward 
Brown, its first President, and now its General Secretary, the 
National Poultry Council was formed to act as the central 
representative body of poultry societies, clubs, federations of 
local societies, societies of co-operators or traders engaged in the 
distribution of eggs and poultry, and institutions or local 
authorities engaged in poultry instruction and investigational 
work. At present the Council actually represents the following 
bodies 

8 General Poultry Societies. 

6 District Federations. 

53 Local Poultry Societies. 

10 Specialists’ Breed Clubs. 

3 Trading Societies. 

7 Agricultural Colleges, 

IS County Agricultural Education Conunitteea, 
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The aims of the Coimcil as set forth ;‘n its constitution 
are : — 

“ To protect and further the interests of ail concerned in the 
poultry industry, irrespective of whatever branch they may be 
connected with ; to promote the provision of greater facilities for 
higher training in the subject at public institutions, and the conduct 
of investigational work of a scientific and practical nature ; to 
influence and co-operate with central and local authorities for the 
extension of poultry breeding and egg and poultry production ; 
and to undertake such duties as may be assigned to it by the 
National Poultry Parliament.” 

The Coimcil has no ordinary members, but patrons are elected 
on pa 3 nnent of a specified fee. Life members who have 
rendered important services to the industry m&y be elected 
without payment ; otherwise the Council is composed of 
delegates elected by the affiliated societies, etc., mainly on 
the basis of their membership, except in the case of colleges 
and institutions. The Council meets at least three times a 
year, and it delegates to an Executive Committee full powers 
of administration between those meetings. The Council arranges 
an annual meeting called the National Poultry Parliament, 
which is held each year in a different part of the country. 
Members of the public, in addition to delegates from con- 
stituent societies, are allowed to attend these meetings, but 
such members of the public have no voting power. The 
Parliament may authorize the Council to take action on any 
particular question. 

Since its inception in 1920, the National Poultry Council has 
done work of much value to the industry. Perhaps the most 
outstanding instance is the CounciFs success in persuading the 
British Government to allocate a grant of £50,000 towards the 
establishment and maintenance of a National Poultry Institute, 
on condition that the Council obtained from the industry one- 
fourth of the estimated capital expenditure of £26,000. The 
Council agreed to raise as their quota a sum of £6,500, and 
have succeeded in collecting nearly the whole of this amount, 
and the Institute has begun work. 

The National Poultry Institute. — ^The National Poultry 
Institute, as now estabhshed, is not a centralized institution, 
but is divided into sections which have been allocated to exist- 
ing teaching or research centres, partly with a view to economy 
by avoiding unnecessary duplication of staff and buildings, 
and partly in order that the work of the Institute might be 
conducted in close association with, and in the atmosphoie 
of, other agricultural education and research work. 


S B 2 
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Research into nutrition problems has therefore been allocated 
to the School of Agriculture, Cambridge University, where 
similar problems in connexion with larger farm live stock 
have been under investigation for a number of years. Research 
in connexion with the genetics of poultry breeding is being 
carried on by Professor E>. C. Punnett, vdio is Arthur 
Balfour Professor of Genetics at Cambridge University ; and 
poultry diseases are being investigated at the Slinistry of 
Agriculture’s Veterinary Laboratory at Addlestone, Surrey, 
The Teaching and Economic Experimental Centre has been 
established at the Harper Adams Agricultural College, Slirop- 
shire, and I should like to take this opportunity of paying a 
tribute to the excellent work achieved at that Centre by 
Professor Willard Thompson, wLo has now returned to New 
Jersey. 

Two practical experimental centres, one to examine problems 
in connexion with the production and marketing of table 
poultry, and the other to investigate the effect of various 
degrees . of in-breeding and out-crossing on laying capacity, 
have been established respectively at Wye Agricultural College, 
Kent, and at the Cheshire School of Agriculture, Reaseheatli. 

The National Diploma in Potdiry-Keeping, — ^Tlie Council 
has instituted a National Diploma in Poultry Husbandry, and 
has devolved the responsibility for a-rrangiiig and controlling 
the necessary examinations for this diploma upon an Examina- 
tion Board, wMch includes representatives from the principal 
Agricultural Education Institutions, from the English IVIinisti^/ 
of Agriculture, and from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
This diploma is intended to indicate a standard of qiieJification 
for County and College Poultry Teachers. 

Teachers^ Gertificate in Poultry Hnsboffulry — Receiitl}^ at the 
request of the Board of Education, the Examination Board has 
instituted a Certificate Examination for teachers in public 
elementary, and secondary schools who require a kiiowdedge of 
poultry-keeping for use as a medium in the general education 
of childi’en in rural areas. 

Other Worh of the Council . — Considerations of time and space 
forbid the description here of ^ all the work of the National 
Poultry Council, but amongst other achievements it might be 
stated that concessions have been obtained from railway 
companies and local authorities ; an Arbitration Board has 
been set up to settle disputes between poultry-keepers ; a 
Legal Defence Fund has been established to protect poultry- 
k^pers from unfair assessments for rates and taxes ; a register 
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of Lajdng Trials has been opened ; and the Council now 
proposes to set up a register for individual birds whose per- 
formances ill registered la^dng trials reach a prescribed standard. 
The Comicil has also for several years past actively endeavoured 
to obtain legislation for enforcing the marking of all imported 
eggs with an indication of their origin. The Merchandise 
Marks (Imported C4oods) Act, wMch has recently been enacted, 
gives power, provided certain specified conditions set out in 
the - Act are satisfied, for such marking to be enforced. Finally, 
the Council has recently turned its attention to marketing 
problems, and has appointed a special committee for this 
purpose. 

The IfaMoiial Farmers’ Union. — Before concluding this 
Section dealing with internal organizations, reference must 
be made to two organizations which, whilst not primarily 
poultry associations, take an active and continually increasing 
interest in the development of the poultry industry. 

The National Farmers’ Union, which is the largest association 
of farmers in Great Britain, has some 110,000 members, 
59 county branches, and 1,000 local branches, and exercises 
a powerful influence in the realm of general agriculture. It 
may be regarded as of hopeful augury for the future of poultry- 
keeping on general farms in Britain, and as a sign of the more 
universal recognition of the growing importance of farm 
poultry-keeping, that this powerful Union has recently set up 
an Headquarters Poultry Committee, wMlst some 39 of its 
county branches have established local Poultry Committees, 
and the number of these is steadily increasing. A few county 
branches have also inaugurated schemes for marketing their 
members eggs. 

It is probable that at least 60 per cent, of all the eggs and 
poultry produced in Great Britain come from general farms 
and small holdings w’^here poultry are kept as a branch of farm 
live stock. The possibilities of expansion in this direction are 
very great, and Britain’s chief hope in the future of supplying a 
greater part than at present of her requirements in eggs and 
poultry appears to rest mainly upon the adequate development 
and improvement of British farm poultry-keeping. The 
National Farmers’ Union works in friendly co-operation with 
the National Poultry Council, and the two bodies jointly last 
year 'organized a public conference to consider ways and 
means of improving existing methods of marketing British 
eggs and poultry, many of which ' pass' through-' wholesale 
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marketing channels, though producers and consumers are, in 
comparison with the position in many other countries, relatively 
short distances apart. 

The Mational Federation of Women^s Institutes^ — The 
second body is the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
which is affiliated to the National Poultry Council, and has for 
its main purpose the provision of an organization with the 
object of enabling women to take an effective part in rural 
life and development. In order to achieve this aim, the National 
Federation endeavours amongst other things to make provision 
for the fuller education of country women, and to give in- 
struction and training in all branches of agriculture, rural 
handicrafts, domestic science, hygiene and social welfare. The 
National Federation has established regulations for the 
formation of County Federations of Women’s Institutes, the 
number of the latter at the end of 1926 being 3,507. The 
Institutes exercise a considerable and valuable influence on 
the development of the poultry industry by organizing courses 
of lectures, exhibitions and demonstrations, and by taking a 
helpful interest in the work of the County Poultry Instructors 
and County Poultry Schemes operated by local education 
authorities. In several instances, organizations have been 
established for marketing eggs and poultry in rural areas. 

n. EXTEENAL OR&AMZATION.— The Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries is the Government Department re- 
sponsible to Parliament, amongst other things, for the proper 
expenditure of grants made by the State for agricultural educa- 
tion and research. Apart from the work conducted at its 
Veterinary Laboratory, which was estabhshed primarily for 
investigating diseases scheduled under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts and other diseases of live stock, the Ministry itself does not, 
as a rule, undertake directly either teaching or research work, 
but aids, by means of grants under specified conditions, institu- 
tions such as agricultural colleges and research institutions, 
and county education authorities. As far as the poultry 
industry is concerned, the Ministry maintains direct contact 
with it through its Poultry Commissioner, whose duty it is to 
advise the Ministry on all matters relating to the industry ; 
through its staff of inspectors ; and through a Poultry Advisory 
Committee. 

Poultry Advisory Coromittee. — ^This Committee includes 
representatives of producers and traders nominated by the 
National Poultry Council ; nominees of the National Farmers® 
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Union representing farmers ; and a few nominees of the 
Ministry. It was originated during the war to advise the 
Ministry on any matter relating to the industry w’’Mch might 
he referred to it or which any member might bring forw^ard, 
Mational Poultry Institute Advisory Committee. — Since the 
establishment of the National Poultry Institute, and at the 
request of the National Poultry Council, a Committee 
has been set up known as the National Poultry Institute 
Advisory Committee, which includes, in addition to members 
of the Poultry Advisory Committee, further members repre- 
senting institutions responsible for sections of the Institute’s 
work. This committee advises the Ministry only on 
Institute questions, the Poultry Advisory Committee retaining 
its former duties. 

Northern and Southern Committees, — ^Two smaller Sub- 
Committees are respectively responsible for the experimental 
work of the Institute which is in operation at Wye Agricultural 
College and at the Cheshire School of Agriculture, Reaseheath. 

Local Agricultural Education Authorities. — ^There are in 
England and Wales 63 administrative counties, which are the 
units for most purposes of local government, and the relative 
County Councils through their agricultural education com- 
mittees constitute the county authorities for agricultural 
education. Most of these comity authorities employ a staflf of 
experts, responsible to an organizer of agricultural education, 
for the purpose of providing instruction and advice to farmers, 
horticulturists, poultry-keepers, etc., in the county. The 
Ministry of Agriculture contributes about two-thirds of the 
total approved expenditure of local authorities on this work, 
the remaining one-third being defrayed from local rates. 

County Poultry Instructors. — ^Fifty-five counties employ 
County Poultry Instructors, who, in addition to giving 
itinerant instruction in the form of lectures and personal visits 
to poultry-keepers, are responsible for the efficient working of 
County Laying Trials and the Egg and Chick Distribution 
Scheme in those counties which operate either or both of those 
schemes. 

County Laying Trials and Egg and Chick Distribution 
Scheme. — ^Last year, in 39 counties, there were 324 breeding 
centres in operation under the Egg and Chick Distribution 
Scheme, and 13 counties conducted County Laying Trials. 
Briefly, the Egg and Chick Distribution Scheme is designed to 
afford small poultry-keepers, such as smallholders and 
cottagers, an opportunity of obtaining, at reasonable prices, 
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eggs for liatoMiig, and day-old chicks or ducklings, from pure- 
bred stock birds with laying pedigrees, or special table qualities, 
and wliich are the property of breeders at various centres in the 
County. These centres, together with the stock birds, are 
carefully selected by the County Poultry Instructor, who also 
pays surprise visits of inspection from time to time during the 
season. County Lajing Trials are hmited to breeders in the 
Comity ; they are supervised by the County Poultry 
Instructor, and the results are published under the authority 
of the Comity Council concerned. 

Farm Institutes . — In addition to this itinerant educational 
work,, several county authorities, with the aid of grants from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, have established Farm Institutes, 
which are designed to provide short courses of instruction in 
agriculture, etc., of a less extended character than that 
obtainable at Agricultural Colleges. Sixteen Farm Institutes 
have now been established in England and Wales, and most 
ef these possess poultry departments for the benefit of their 
students. Sometimes one or more comities within the area 
of a Farm Institute establish " County Laying Trials at the 
Institute. 

Agricultural Colleges. — ^Excluding Veterinary Colleges, there 
are 14 University Departments of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Colleges in England and W ales. These owe their origin and 
maintenance either to private, local, or State donations, or 
to a combination of these. The Ministry of Agriculture aids 
these colleges usually by means of annual grants, the amounts 
of which are fixed periodically according, to circumstances. 
Most of the colleges maintain Poultry Instructors and well- 
equipped poultry departments. 

Research Institutions. — ^The research institutions in England 
and Wales at which work is being carried on in direct connexion 
with poultry-keeping are few in number. Reference has already 
been made to the investigation of poultry diseases at the 
Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, and of the genetics of 
poultry breeding and problems of poultry nutrititioii at Cam- 
bridge University. These institutions are all aided in respect of 
this work by the Ministry of Agriculture under the National 
Poultry Institute Scheme. Interesting investigations into the 
problems of cold storage and preservation of eggs are also 
being carried on at the Low Temperature Research Station at 
Cambridge under^the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. One dr two other Institutions have worked at 
particular problems. 
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Inspectorate. — Througli its staff of inspectors, the Mnistry 
supervises the whole of the agricultural education work con- 
ducted hy local authorities, colleges and institutions, and 
towards the cost of which it contributes. These inspectors, 
who include speciaEsts in poultry, rabbit and goat-keeping, 
and are designated Small Live-Stock Inspectors, are located at 
Divisional Headquarters, of which there are six in England and 
Wales. The chief duty of these inspectors is to supervise that 
part of the work of local education authorities with, which 
they are concerned. They from time to time attend the 
lectures and demonstrations given by County Poultry Instruc- 
tors, inspect County Laying Trials, Egg and Cluck Distribu- 
tion Stations, and Stud Goat Centres ; attend meetings of 
local authorities and collect information as required by head- 
quarters. In fact, amongst a miiltipEcity of duties they act 
as the guide, philosopher and friend ’’ of County Poultry 
Instructors, and through their influence with county authori- 
ties (who, as a rule, are only too glad to take advantage of an 
inspector’s Imowledge and experience) they function not only as 
overseers of the expenditure of public money, but as active 
agents in the development of poultry and small animal 
industries. 

New Markets Braneh of the Ministry. — ^Finally, owing to the 
growing need for the modernization of methods of marketing 
EngHsh agricultural produce, includiug eggs and poultry, the 
Ministry has recently estabhshed within its organization a 
Markets Branch, whose special function it is to investigate 
marketing methods and marketing conditions generally, with 
the object of effecting improvements where possible. This 
Branch has issued two reports dealing respectively with the 
marketing of eggs and of poultry in England and Wales, and 
with the origin and character of imported supplies. Judging 
from the excellent reception given to these reports by the 
pubEc, and the widespread interest which they have aroused, 
there is good reason to believe that reform in the methods 
of marketing EngEsh eggs and poultry, which is generally 
admitted to be long overdue, will in the near future become the 
objective of combined effort on the part of producers and 
.traders. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Ministry desires to acknowledge the courtesy of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce of the Canadian Government in permitting the 
reproduction of the pliotographic views accomxDanying this article. 
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THE CONTROL OF SWINE FEYER 

V. C, Fishwiok, P.A.S.I., N.D.A., N.D.D., 

Pig Besearcli Department^ South-Eastern Agricultural Colleges 

Wye, 

Swine fever is a very serious disease, wMch. usually causes 
heavy losses when it breaks out in a herd. Some losses are at 
present unavoidable, ■ but observation indicates that a very 
considerable proportion of losses might be avoided if proper 
methods of control were taken by owners of infected herds. 

On June 25, 1926, the disease was diagnosed in the college 
experimental herd by one of the Ministry’s Inspectors, and 
the disease spready rapidly. Serum treatment was not recom- 
mended in this case. Detailed experimental work on the 
disease was not carried out, but the following notes, founded 
upon careful observations made during the outbreak, may be 
of assistance to others who have to deal with similar cases. 
Although the pathology of the disease has been carefully 
studied,*^ there are numerous points of detail upon which the 
pig-keeper who has to deal with the disease cannot find 
information, for literature on the disease gives but little 
definite information about the treatment of it. 

It is very important that every pig-keeper should be 
constantly on the look-out for the disease, as, if it is identified 
early and prompt steps are taken, there is always a chance 
that its spread may be prevented. The destruction of an 
ailing pig, and a few healthy ones that have been in contact 
with it, may save the herd. It may be pointed out that there 
are probably several strains of the organism (virus) which 
causes the disease, and these probably affect pigs in different 
ways — some causing a very acute attack of disease and others 
only a mild form. The latter may exist in the herd for a 
considerable time, and spread to a disastrous extent, before 
its presence is recognized. In one way and another the mild 
form, if it once spreads through the herd, will cause very 
serious losses, although comparatively few pigs may actually 
die from it. The notes given in this paper were made from 
observations upon a mild attack ’’ of the disease. If th© 
disease is to be dealt with successfully, it is essential that its 
nature should be understood ; therefore, in the next paragraph, 
the symptoms observed are described and an account given 
of the way it attacked the pigs. 


* The 'disease is fully described in the Ministry’s Leaflet No, 29. 




FitJ. 1. — Showing dark-eoloiirod scaling. 



Fio. 2. In the foreground is typical diseased pig. I\Iany such pigs were 
successfully fattened. The dirty coluiu* of the hair, referred to in the accom- 
panying article, is to be seen in tliis pig beliind the ear and on the ribs and flanks. 
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Fig. 4. — Sliowing a temporary grass run with its thatched shelter. 




Exhibit illustrating the Canadian Poultry Registration Sclieme. 
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Symptoms of IlHiealtli. — The following symptoms of ill- 
liealtli were observed at different times, and, as post-mortem 
examinations made by the Ministry’s Inspectors showed that 
a number of pigs in the herd were affected by the disease, 
it seems reasonable to suppose, in view of its highly con- 
tagious nature, that many, if not all, of these symptoms were 
caused directly or indirectly by the disease. 

(1) The coat lost its bloom and invariably remained harsh and 
staring until the pigs began to show signs of recovery. In many 
cases, the hair and skin of diseased pigs had a dirty colour which 
could not be removed by oiling. The pigs looked as though they 
had been smothered by dirty water. A discoloration of this kind 
was very often noticed down the centre of the back for several 
weeks after the pigs had apparently recovered. In some cases, 
the hair became yellow ; some pigs were yellow all over, in others 
the discoloration was in patches. This would, of course, only 
be observed in a white pig. The skin of many pigs showed a dark- 
coloured scaling (Fig. 1). This was particularly noticed at the 
root of the tail. After apparently recovering, the pigs suffered 
from continual irritation, evidenced b}^ frequent rubbing. Figs. 
2 and 3 show typical diseased weaners. The pig shown in Fig. 2 
recovered ; the on© in Fig. 3 died. 

(2) AH the animals affected suffered with diarrhoea. In some 
cases, the diarrhoea was thrown off in a few days. The others 
became ‘‘wasters.” 

(3) The ears in practically all cases of young pigs showed a 
distinct red coloration, but, in a few bad cases, they were blue. 
Bed spots were found upon the belly and legs in a few instances. 
In bad cases, there was paralysis of the limbs. A considerable 
number of pigs suffered from lameness, which was usually not 
persistent but affected different limbs in succession. 

(4) Sucking pigs and stores affected by disease lost condition 
and became very unthrifty. It may b© pointed out that before 
the remedial value of cod liver oil and chalk was discovered, the 
loss from this source (e.g., loss of condition and -unthriftiness) was 
greater than the loss from death. 

(5) A ntunber of pigs were born with scabs upon their faces. 
These varied in size from that of a tlireepemiy piece to that of 
half a crown, and were generally situated round the mouth and 
under the eyes. Large litters were produced by most of the sows 
which farrowed after the outbreak of the disease, but the mortality 
amongst pigs at birth was very high, and the litters were very 
uneven, many containing 60 per cent, of undersized pigs. There 
were a number of abortions, and the proportion of barren sows 
was unduly high. In two instances, sows, after farrowing success- 
fully, produced no milk. 

(6) Several sows were observed to vomit. 

(7) A number of sows were taken suddenly ill ; some had a 
staggering gait ; others were dull and listless ; foaming at the 
mouth was a constant symptom with them. Several sows, whilst 
showing no other external sign of disease, -were very restless, 
exhibiting a strong desire to break out of their pens. Th^ir litters 
developed disease when between four and six weeks old. Other 
sows appeared abnormally irritable at the time of farrowing, a 
few biting wildly at the framework of their pens, or the farrowing 
rails. In a number of instances, sows could not be made to lie 
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in tlie normal position for farrowing, rather lying on their bellies 
or standing up. Such sows invariably’ produced particularly 
weakly litters, from which few, if any", pigs were reared, 

CoiHse o! the Bfeease in Growing Pigs. — The disease was 
usually observed in the pigs when between three and six 
weeks old, the first indication being loss of bloom ; this being 
followed by a white scour which was very persistent. Some 
piglings were so badly affected that they were destroyed, 
but the majority reached an apparent recovery ; in nearty 
every case, however, diarrhoea broke out again between 
three and seven days after weaning. A few pigs were so 
badly diseased at this stage that they, also, were killed. The 
majority again reached an apparent recovery after one to 
ten days, and a few became “ wasters.’^ In the autumn of 1926, 
examinations were made of the bowels of over 200 pigs of 
14 to 18 weelis old which had been attacked as described 
above, and which had, apparently, recovered. In a large 
number of these, although no definite evidence of swine 
fever was found, there was a small amount of enteritis in the 
csecum, the inference being that a pig frequently does not 
completety recover in less than six or eight weeks after the 
crisis, although, to the eye, it may be perfectly healthy. It 
is well known that, in some cases, pigs are affected with the 
disease for as long as 80 days, and it would seem possible 
that some of these pigs may have been in an infectious con- 
dition, and further that such pigs might suffer from a relapse*^' 
if exposed to adverse conditions — such as excessive heat or a 
sudden chill. 

Pigs that have been attacked when young and have 
recovered should therefore he kept carefully isolated, and 
on no account mixed with healthy swine. It would seem wise 
to give them good housing accommodation and to fatten them 
off as quickly as possible. 

Methods of Control Tried. — ^These fall into two categories 

(а) Those designed to prevent the spread of the disease. 

(б) Those designed to strengthen the pigs’ power of 
resistance. 

Measure to Prevent fiie Spread of DiseasSo— These are 
best considered under five headings. 


* Several cases were observed ia wbich sucb a relapse appeared to 
otcur. . 
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Isolation —In order to enable each lot of pigs to be properly 
isolated, 24 grass runs were constructed. Each run had an 
area of one-twentieth of an acre, and was surrounded by a 
path ; the troughs were placed against the fence so that the 
pigs could be fed without the attendant entering the pen. 
Fig. 4 shows one of these runs, the hut being made by thatch- 
ing a hurdle framework. The erection of these additional runs 
made it possible to empty alternate pens in the permanent 
buildings. 

In spite of the precautions taken from the first, in the early 
part of September, 1926, the disease broke out simultaneously 
in nearly all the grass runs. The distribution of the cases in 
tliis outbreak seemed to indicate that the disease was being 
carried in the food, and the possibility of tliis happening was 
explored. It was found that, in spite of the precautions taken, 
infective material was being carried on the shoes of the 
attendants into the food shed, wliere it was mixed with the 
food. The shed was therefore looked up and placed in charge 
of a man who did not go near any pigs. 

Under ordinary farming conditions this may perhaps be a 
common way of spreading diseases through a herd. The 
pig-man usually mixes the rations, and very often uses the 
same shovel and brush in the mixing shed that he uses for 
cleaning out the sties. There could be no more certain way of 
spreading a contagious disease like swine fever. The above 
occurrence and the remedy are therefore specially worthy of 
notice. 

Disinfection, — Tubs of disinfectant were placed at con- 
venient intervals, and the attendants were instracted to dip 
their feet into the disinfectant before entering and when 
leaving a sty. It is doubtful if this was completely effective. 

Cleansing of linns. — It is Imown that the organism which 
causes swine fever cannot live outside the pig for more than 
10 days if exposed to the light. When pigs had been removed 
from an open-air pen, the latter was therefore kept empty 
for a period of 14 days. Sties were left empty for 14 days, 
and subsequently disinfected with Jeyes’ fluid. 

The Destruction of Ailing Pigs not likely to Recover.— With 
sucking pigs, it is a comparatively easy matter to see when 
the animal is so badly attacked that it is not lilmly to recover ; 
but, when the disease attacks store pigs, it is very difficult, 
from their appearance, to form an opinion as to the chances of 
recovery. Many which were apparently badly attacked 
recovered rapidly, wMlst others, which did not appear' so ill, 
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failed to recover and became wasters.” In the early stages 
of the outbreak in question, several pigs, which uitiiiiately 
proved to be ''' wasters,” were kept for a considerable period 
ill the hope that they would recover. It was eventually found 
that store pigs which did not show signs of recovery within 
14 days of falling ill, as a rule, failed to recover. This would 
seem to be a useful test which might obviate unnecessary 
destruction of many pigs. Thus, each pig which is attacked 
by the disease should be given a chance for a fortnight ; if 
it is not improving in condition at the end of that time it 
should be destroyed. Such pigs can rarely be fattened and the 
food they eat is wasted ; in addition, they are a con,staiit 
source of infection. 

When the disease was first diagnosed, an attempt was made 
to stamp it out by slaughtering every pig showing signs of 
ill-health. This policy was continued for eight days only, 
during which time nine pigs were killed ; on the ninth day, 
there were 11 ailing pigs, all in different pens. As it was 
probable that these pigs had already infected some of those 
in contact with them, it appeared useless to continue this 
policy unless contacts as "well as diseased pigs were slaughtered. 
This would have meant the destruction of nearly 100 stores, 
and even then there ■would* have been no certainty that the 
disease would be eradicated. 

The Destruction of Undersized Sucking Pigs . — It was noted, 
under '' Symptoms of Ill-health” (p. 1003), that many litters 
contained a number of undersized pigs. Observations made 
during the early part of the outbreak indicated that a large 
proportion of these undersized pigs ultimately became 

wasters.” Consequently, all weakly or undersized pigs were 
destroyed at or soon after birth. The more rapid growth 
made by the survmng pigs, owing to the more liberal supply 
of milk that they obtained, far outweighed the small loss 
occasioned by the destruction of the small and weakly pigs. 
Thus, if, ill a litter of 12, there are six good strong pigs 
and six undersized or weakly ones, it pays to destroy the 
six unsatisfactory pigs at or shortly after birth, if there is 
disease in the herd. 

Measures Designed to Strengthen the Pig’s Power of 
Resistance. — It was found that acid food was injurious to 
diseased pigs. Before this was observed, it had been customary 
to soak the rations for 12 hours before feeding ; afterwards 
the meal was mixed with water immediately before feeding. 
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In this coniiexioiij it may be pointed out that many of the 
most destructive attacks of swine fever have occurred amongst 
pigs fed upon refuse or whey, both of which are very acid ; 
and, in view of the above observation, it is worth -while trying 
the effect of temporarily discontinuing the use of these and 
substituting a meal ration, in the event of an outbreak of 
swine fever. After the contact pigs have been fattened and the 
pens rested, a return can safely be made to the original 
method of feeding. It should be noted that all the pigs 
referred to in this article were fed on a ration containing 
10 per cent, of white fish meal. 

The diarrhoea from which diseased pigs suffered was 
checked by feeding chalk (or ground limestone). Tavo oz. 
of ground chalk per head per day, fed to sows suckling 
diseased litters, checked the scour in the litter. The chalk 
was stirred into the food just before feeding, one oz. being 
given in the morning, the other in the evening meal. The 
treatment Avas continued until the diarrhoea in the young 
pigs ceased. In some cases, this stopped in 24 hours ; in others, 
it lasted twm or three days. 

In the case of stores, as previously noted, diarrhoea broke 
out within a week of weaning. This diarrhoea was checked 
by feeding one oz. of chalk per pig per day — half an oz. in 
both the morning and evening meals. This was continued 
until the diarrhoea stopped. In some cases, the diarrhoea only 
lasted 24 hours after treatment ; in others, it persisted for 
several days. Feeding chalk on the free choice system was 
tried and found unsatisfactory, and the addition of steamed 
bone flour and oxide of iron to the chalk did not give any 
better result than the chalk alone. 

The pigs in grass runs threw off the disease more rapidly 
than did those in the styes, both before and after Aveaiiiiig. 
In every instance, there was a noticeable improvement when a 
group of diseased pigs was transferred from a stye to a grass 
run. 

Cod Liver Oil . — In an outbreak of the mild form ” of 
swine fever, the number of pigs of over a month old that die 
from the disease is usually comparatively small. A considerable 
number, however, become wasters,” and have to be destroyed. 
There is also a serious loss of condition in the pigs that 
eventually recover : they are unthrifty and make but little 
growth for several weeks. It was found that this loss of 
condition could be avoided largely by administering cod 
liver oil. In a number of cases, the oil was given to pigs which 
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bad been attacked and had lost condition, and tlieir recovery 
was very noticeable. Following this observation, the oil was 
administered as a precautionary measure to pigs which had 
been exposed to infection ; in these cases, the typical 
diarrhoea developed at the usual times (4-6 weeks and 8-10 
weeks) but was quickly thrown off when chalk was fed, the 
treated pigs showing very little loss of condition. Of 258 
diseased pigs wMch received cod liver oil-chalk treatment, 
only three were lost. The remainder were all marketed in 
first-class condition. 

The quantities of cod Kver oil used were 

Sucking pigs : 1 dra-m per bead per day. 

Weaned pigs, 20-50 lb. live weight ; 1 oz. per head per day. 

>> 50-/0 ,, ,, ,, 2 ,, ,, ,, 

The sucking pigs wore fed away from their dam. The oil 
was given in all cases in the food, half being given in the 
morning and half in the evening feed. 

Whole Milh . — In one case, whole milk was used instead of 
cod liver oil, with equally good reslilts. 

Separate Feeding of Weaklings. — In many litters which 
were attacked by disease, one or two small weakly pigs did 
not do as w^ell as the remainder. These pigs can be reared 
with their litter mates, but it was foimd to be a great 
advantage to sort them out at v/eaning and to give them a 
run to themselves. , Tw^o or three such pigs put together in 
a small grass run on all occasions did very well, and several 
pigs which, otherwise, would undoubtedly have been lost, 
were saved in this w^ay. 

Epsom Salts. — It has been previous^ noted that pigs 
which had apparently recovered from the disease suffered 
from “ sldn iiTitation.’’ It was found that this was relieved 
by an occasional dose of Epsom salts. The simplest way to 
deal with sucldng pigs is to administer the salts to the sows ; 
2-4 oz. of salts given to the sow will cause the pigs sucking 
her to purge in 24 hours. 

Conclusion* — Every pig-keeper should be familiar with 
the symptoms of swine fever and should be constantly on 
the look out for them. 

When the “ mild form ” of swine fever attacks a herd, the 
following method of procedure is to be recommended : — 

(1) Give all pigs a grass run. 

^ (2) Mix meal with water immediately before feeding, and 
avoid acid foods. 
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(3) Cull litters at or shortly after birth, destro3diig weakly 
and undersized pigs. 

(4) As soon as sucldiig pigs will eat meal, feed them apart 
from the sow and add one dram of cod liver oil per 
head per day to their food. 

(5) If diarrhoea breaJcs out in sucking pigs, give the sow 
1 oz. of chalk per feed (=2 oz. per day), and continue 
this until diarrhoea in young pigs ceases. 

(6) After weaning, feed 1 oz. of cod liver oil per head per 
day, I oz. being added to morning and oz. to the 
evening feed. After pigs are 50 lb. live weight, the 
quantity may be increased to 2 oz. per head per day. 

(7) If diarrhoea breaks out in ‘store pigs, feed 1 oz. of chalk 
per head per day, half in the morning and half in the 
evening feed, and continue until diarrhoea ceases."^ 

The disease may be readily spread by the food. The most 
rigid precautions should therefore be adopted to prevent 
infected material coming into contact with feeding stuffs. 

The writer desires to acknowledge the help he has received 
from Mr. Willing and Mr. Gooch, the Resident Inspectors of 
the Diseases of Animals Branch of the Ministry. The former 
took a very keen interest in the outbreak and, on many 
occasions, gave valuable advice. Acknowledgment is also 
due to Professor Cave for help given, both in dealing with 
the disease and in preparing this article. 

The writer also recommends that I oz. of cod liver oil be fed to 
sows which have been exposed to infection for 14 days before they 
are due to farrow. The same quantity to be fed after farrowing and 
continued until the j)igglings are feeding apart from the sow. The 
evidence upon which thi.s recommendation is made is, however, very 
slender. 
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A DEMONSTRATION CIDER ORCHARD 
IN HEREFORDSHIRE 

John F. Goaman, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In the winter of 1908, an experimental orchard was 
established on six acres of land at the Asylum Farm, Burghili, 
near Hereford, with the object of testing the relative merits 
of some of the recognized good varieties of cider apple trees 
grown ill the comity of Hereford, and of some of the best 
varieties grown in other districts but practically unluiown to 
Herefordshire growers. Some of the following particulars about 
the situation and establishment of the orchard have been 
taken from a leaflet, prepared in 1909 by Mr. J. 0. Peet (then 
Agricultural Organizer for the County) for the guidance of 
visitors. The orchard is now used for demonstration purposes 
by the Herefordshire Agricultural Education Committee. 

Site.— The site adjoins the road from Hereford to Canon 
Pyoii, and has a moderate and fairly regular slope with a 
northern aspect. The soil, derived from the Old Red Sandstone 
formation, is a good deep loam with the exception of part 
along the top bank, more particularly at the end next to the 
road, where it is somewhat stony and of only moderate depth. 
For several years, the land had been liberally treated. When 
Mr, Peet prepared his description, it was in good condition 
and under seeds, sown in 1907, from which a hay crop was 
taken in the year following. 

Trees and Planting. — Twenty-five varieties wej:‘e planted, 
11 of each kind. Each variety occupies a single row, 
running from top to bottom of the slope, and equal conditions 
were thus secured for them. The trees were raised at t-he 
National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long Ashton, Bristol, 
and were presented by the Managing Committee of the Institutes 
to the County Council, which had made annual grants to the 
Institute for some years. When received, the trees were, on 
the whole, well-grown trees with good roots ; the heads were 
some of one and some of two years’ growth. 

The square arrangement of planting was adopted, with 
30 ft. between the rows each way. Holes about ^ ft. 
diameter were opened to a depth of 14 in., and the bottoms 
forked as deeply as possible, thus breaking the ground to a 
depth of 20 to 24 in. After the stakes were securely fixed, 
in holes 3 ft. deep, the turf was chopped on the” forked subsoil 
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and made firm. Tlie hole was then filled to within about 2 in. 
of the height of the siiiToiinding soil, at which level the trees 
were planted. All damaged roots were carefully pruned before 
planting. About 4 lb. of bone meal w^as mixed with the 
reiiiainder of the soil, the whole of which w'as placed about the 
roots. A mulch of manure was also given as a protection from 
frost and drought. The stakes used were 2-i in. square in section 
and 9 ft. long. They were creosoted under pressure before 
delivery, the creosote penetrathig practically to the centre 
of the stake. The cost, delivered at Hereford, was 9d. each, but 
to-day’s price Tvould be about Is. 8d. 

Tree Guards.. — Three types were adopted for the protection 
of the trees. 

(1) A proprietary patent guard consisted of wire netting, 
17-gauge, in. mesh, 6 ft. liigh, with six vertical strands of 
barbed wire. One side is fastened by means of four staples to 
the stake which supports the tree. The other is then carried 
round the tree and hooked over eyelets on the fixed side, being 
held in position by a wii'e rod running through these eyelets. 
The makers’ price, when purchased, was 2s, 6d. each. 

(2) The wire netting for a second type of guard is 16-gauge, 
in. mesh, ft. wide, and cut into 6 ft. lengths. It forms a 

cylinder round the tree 6 ft. high, and about 3 ft. in circum- 
ference, half a foot being taken up in overlapping. Eight yards 
of barbed wke are w’-ound regularly round the cylinder from 
bottom to top to strengthen it and protect it from damage by 
stock. The cost of the wire netting at the date of planting 
was 25s. per roll of 50 yards, and of barbed wire 16s. per cwt., 
but present prices would exceed these. 

(3) In the third type of guard, thi'ee stakes, similar and addi- 
tional to that supporting the tree, were used. They were set 
triangularly with the tree in the centre, a rail at the top and 
barbed wire below being secured to the stakes, the fence being 
completed with a narrow cylinder of wire netting. The cost of 
the stakes, and digging holes for them, made the initial cost 
of this guard somewhat expensive. 

The respective costs of the three forms of protection are 
given by Mr. Peet as follows, but the prices to-day would be 
at least 50 per cent, greater : — ^ 

Type 1 s. d. 

Guard and staples . . . . . . . . . . 2 6| 

Fixing . . .... . . . . . . . . 1 

• 2 7i. 


3s2 
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Type 2 

Wire netting . . 
Bar].)ed wire . . 
Fixing . . 


Type 3 
Stakes (3) 

Sotting stakes . . 
Slo^te battens (3 yd.) 
Barbed wire (38 yd.) 
Wire netting (1 yd.) 


s, d. 
1 0 

4 

1 

.s\ (L 

2 3 
3 

5 

1 ^ 
if 


4 11-i 

All tiirec tree guards have ]}roved quite efficient, and the 
cheapest type described is to be desired, therefore, for such 
work. 

Cost of Pianting. — The expenses of planting per tree, apart 
from fencing, were as under, but it should bo noted that the 
figures are for the costs in 1908. 

s. d. 


Opening and filling hole, fixing stake and mulching 5 
Stake . . . . . . . . . . . . 9 

Bone meal (4 lb.) . . . . . . . . . . 

Planting . . . . * . . . . . . . l-J* 


1 0 


Varieties Planted, — ^The 25 varieties 
follows : — 


Broad-leaved J ersey 
Butleigh No. 14 
Cap of Liberty 
Cherry Norman 
Court Royal 
Cowarne Red 
Dabinett 
Dymock Red 
Eggleton Styr© 


Fair Maid of Levon 
Hereford Redstreok 
Improved Pound 
Killerton Sweet 
Kingston Black 
Kingston Black 
Improved 
Knotted Kernel 
Long Ashton No. 32 


planted were as 

Medaiile d’Or 
Old Fox whelp 
Skyrmes Kernel 
Somerset Redstroak 
Strawberry Norman 
Sweet Alford 
Sweet Coppin 
Yarlington Mill 


Of the above varieties, a few rogues were found in several 
sorts and the Dymock Red was not true to type. The French 
apple, Medaille d’Or, as elsewhere, has proved a complete 
failure as an orchard tree. Its growth is weak ; it crops heavily 
and the trees break easily under the strain. Tliis variety, 
therefore, has been regrafted* 

' For five or six years, the trees were carefully trained by 
Mr. A. J. Manning, Horticultural Instructor to the Hereford 
County Council, during which time they remained in grass. 




Tyi^e 1. Type 3. Type 

Tree guards used on the Herefordshire Demonstration Cider Orchard. 
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The orchard was ploughed, however, and carried ordinary 
tillage crops during the War, and Mr. Manning observed that, 
as a result of this treatment, the trees made greater growth, and 
to this chance circumstance is attributed their present satis- 
factory size. It is valuable as showing that the former practice 
of establisliing an orchard in tillage is still the best method, 
in certain cases, although very rarely adopted nowadays. 

Present Condition. — Recent observation shows that the best 
trees, true to t57pe, in the orchard are Killerton Sweet, Cherry 
Norman, Court Royal, Broad-leaved Jersey, Improved Pound, 
Fair Maid of Devon, Strawberry Norman and Knotted Kernel. 
The remainder are reasonably good trees with the exception 
of the following : Butleigh No. 14, Old Foxwiielp, Skyrmes 
Kernel, Cowarne Red and Medaille d’Or. Of the best trees, 
only Cherry Norman, Knotted Kernel and Stra^^^berry Norman 
are Herefordshire varieties. Cap of Liberty, a heavy cropping 
variety, comes among the weaker growers on a basis of the 
average girth of the trees ; but this average is brought down 
by several trees on poor ground that have cropped very 
heavily, but made no strong growth. 

Although no crop records have been kept, Mr Manning 
observes that the order of cropping may be taken to be as 
follows : Fair Maid of Devon, Cap of Liberty, Improved 
Pound, Sweet Coppiii, Strawberry Normanj Yarlington Mill, 
Knotted Kernel, Killerton Sweet. It should be noted that the 
trees are only recently adult. The Somerset and Devon apples 
show up well compared with the Herefordshire sorts. Cap of 
Liberty is planted in Herefordshire in places, while Strawberry 
Norman is commonly met with and Knotted Kernel is fairly 
common. 

The following varieties, from observations made, appear to 
be fairly resistant to Winter Moth : Cherry Norman, Yaiiing- 
ton Mill, Somerset Redstreak, Dabinett, Knotted Kernel, 
Strawberry Norman, Improved Pound and , Broad-leaved 
Jersey. While others have, at times, been noted as “ clean,’’ 
occasionally they have had severe caterpillar attacks. As 
Winter Moth can be controlled, the point is, perhaps, of minor 
importance. 

The three important qualities, from the growers’ point of 
view, are vigour, good cropping and good vintage quality. 
The varieties, so far as this orchard is concerned, that most 
nearly fill all these requirements are : Killerton Sweet, Yarling- 
ton Mill, ICiiotted Kernel, Cap of Liberty and Norman. Of these, 
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only Knoifcod Kernel and Strawberry Norman are typically 
Herefordshire apples, although Cap of liberty is not uncommon 
in the county. 

The orchard, now planted 19 years, is a very valuable object 
lesson to Herofordslrire farmers, and it is to be hoped that more 
use will be made of the information to be gained from it. 

ii? sjs ❖ M: 

SALAD VEGETABLES 

The production of salad vegetables on a commercial scale 
forms a valuable adjunct to market gardening. It is .not 
proposed here to deal v/ith the system of intensive cultivation 
known as “ I'rench gardening/’ which demands large capital 
outlay, technical knowledge and experience, but rather to 
indicate the general practical methods of production appli- 
cable to the market gardener, and, in many respects, to the 
private gardener and allotment holder, to whom some of these 
crops are invaluable. In fact, the private gardener is usually 
in a favourable position to grow them ; with tlie greater 
attention to detail which he can give, a long succession of 
salads in their best condition can be secured. The allotment 
holder can utilize spare space between such growing crops as 
require some time before they need the full room allotted 
them in normal practice. Most of the salad vegetables are 
particularly suitable for use in intercropping, as, generally 
speaking, to be giwn rightly they must be grown rapidly. 
From hut small areas of land, therefore, a considerable supply 
of wholesome salads can be obtained. 

In order to raise choice crops, the plants need, in practically 
every case, to be grown quickly and without check, and 
for this purpose a warm, wolJ-drained soil in good heart ” is 
necessary, and an unlimited supply of water dcsiral:)le. In 
such conditions, and with a certain amount of artilicitd pro- 
tection available, salad vegetables may be procured through- 
out the year. Although they are in greatest demand, and 
most readily produced, during the summer months, neverthe- 
less, they are sought after and often realize good prices at 
other periods, when, with a little extra trouble and care, 
they can he satisfactorily grown. 

The plants usually cultivated for salad purposes in this 
country are beet, celery, chicory, com salad, dandelion, 
endive, lettuce, ' mustard and cress, radish, spring onion, and 
watercress, and also cucumbers and tomatoes. Information 
on the cultivation of watercress will be found in the Ministry’s 
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Leaflet No. 17, while cucumbers are dealt with in Leaflet 
No. 123, and tomatoes in Leaflet No. 393. 

Beeto — The area of beet under cultivation is not usually 
large and might be increased with advantage to the grower. 
The consumption of beet as a salad seems to be somewhat 
dependent upon the weather conditions of late summer and 
early autumn. In dull, cheerless periods but little is eaten^ 
whereas in seasons of bright or dry weather, the demand is 
good. As beet can be suitably stored, the grower can generally 
avoid forced sales at unreniunerative prices and hold the 
crop in readiness for marketing at a time when economic 
returns are attainable. 

Soil and Manuring. — The most suitable soil for beet 
growing is a fairly deep, well drained, friable loam, which 
should be thoroughly worked before planting. It is usual 
for this crop to follow one that has been wnll manured, as no 
fresh farmyard manure should be applied directly to it. A 
dressing of kainit, at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre, is beneficiaL 

Seed Sowing, Cultivation, and Storage. — The end of April 
or the beginning of May is the best time for sowing the seed. 
Occasionally a small area is put in early in April, but this 
is only advantageous when it is intended to raise and market 
an early crop. Plants from early sowings, if allowed to remain 
till the normal period of lifting, have a tendency either to 
bolt or to become too large for ordinary purposes. Drills should 
be made 1 | in. deep and 15 in. apart. This distance between 
the rows will serve for all except the small type of beet, for 
which 12 in. is adequate. Sowing should be made as evenly 
and thinly as is possible without leaving any gaps. As soon 
as the seedhngs are through the soil, the first thinning should 
be made by striking out redundant plants with the hoe. The 
second thinning, or singling, must be done by hand at a time 
when it is certain that suitable plants can be selected to form the 
crop ; these should be left at a distance of 9 in. apart in the row. 

If the soil is subsequently hoed frequently in order to 
produce a surface mulch and prevent the growth of weed 
seeds, little, if any, further attention is needed. When ready, 
the crops should be lifted with care, avoiding injury to roots 
and consequent loss of colour in boiling. 

Where storage is desired, a clamp or pit, similar to that 
used for mangolds, is suitable. The leaves should be carefully 
trimmed off to within about three inches of the crown before 
storage. Too close trimming may, however, cause bleeding 
and inevitable deterioration in the market value of the produce. 
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Varieties, — ^For early use, the red turnip-rooted variety 
should be grown. Main crop sorts are the old Cheiteiihaiii 
Green Top and Nutting’s Dwarf, which are still held in favoin* 
ill many districts. In recent years, the globe variety has been 
grown extensively. Dell’s Crimson and Blood Red are also 
suitable varieties to grow. 

Marketing , — Selected roots are sometimes packed in flats, 
with other salad vegetables, but the more usual method is to 
sell by weight or the dozen. In any case, roots should be 
w^ashed clean of soil and graded into sizes and not sold 

as grovm.” Attractive packs can be made in three grades, 
each consisting of large, medium or small roots. Where roots 
are sent by rail, judicious use of hay in packing prevents 
injury and resultant loss through bleeding. 

Diseases . — The beet is occasionally attacked by Crown Gall 
and by a form of Scab similar to that occurring in potatoes. 
Both troubles are contracted from organisms in the soil and 
neither can yet be cured. The crop should not, therefore, bo 
grov-ii in soil liable to carry these diseases. The Ieave>s are 
sometimes affected with “ Rust ” for which, again, there is 
no known cure, but lack of potassic manures is said to favour 
the incidence of this disease. Stored beets sometimes suffer 
from “heart” or “dry” rot, said by some to be due to the attacks 
of the fungus Phoma betae. In maldng clamps or pits, care 
should be taken to exclude roots that are affected, and 
attention should be paid to drainage and ventilation so as to 
avoid heating ” and yet run no risk of frost. 

Celery. — Celery is in general demand during the autumn 
and winter months. Whilst, admittedly, good-quality produce 
is costly to grow, it has been proved, by the remunerative^ 
prices realized for it, that such expenditure is justified. Poo3‘- 
qiiality celery, on the other hand, is seldom a paying pro- 
position. It has been found possible, however, in recent 
years, by selecting a suitable soil and aspect for the crop, 
to eliminate some of the labour items, such as watering, 
which were formerly deemed to be essential points in its 
cultivation. 

Soil and Situation . — Celery is best grown in an open 
position. The soil should preferably be a deep, rich, medium 
loam. A heavier type of soil is not unsuitable, provided it is 
rich in organic matter and has an adequate supply of moisture 
in movement. Certain soils in the Fen districts of Lincoln 
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and Cambridge are admirable for the jiurpose of celery 
growing. 

Solving the Seed and Treatment of the Seedlings. — To obtain 
c‘,aiiy crops, thin sowings, in shallow boxes of prepared soil, 
should be made in mid-January. The soil used must be 
porous, finely siftc^d, and pressed firmly in the lioxes. Eor 
this early sowing, any available heating resources of the grower 
should be employed to supply the necessary warmth, a heated 
greenhouse being most suitable. When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, they shonld be pricked out in boxes 
containing equal parts of loam and leaf mould, made porous 
by the addition of sand. The seedlings should be planted 
diagonally at a distance of IT in. Such plants, after pricking 
off, siioiild be placed near to the glass in order that sturdy 
growth may be promoted and the production of spindly, 
drawn-out plants prevented. If carefully attended to, the.se 
])]ants will require further transplanting in a short period, 
and the best site will l)e a frame which has been made up 
on a slightly heated hot-bed. "The surface of the soil in the 
frame should be within 8 in. of the glass, and the plants should 
be given 2|- in. of space each way. Attention to w’-atering 
and ventilation is essential ; after the plants have become 
established, the lights may be lifted off, except during cold 
nights — the object being to harden the plants and obtain 
sturdy growth before planting them out in the open in rows 
or beds about the second week in May. 

For later batches, sowings may be made in February and 
March on hot-beds protected by frames. These will provide 
plants for final bedding at intervals during June and July. 
Less attention will be needed in the pricking oli than for the 
January seedlings — they may be planted direct from the 
boxes to frames and set out at a distance of 2 in. apart. 

Oidtivation . — Celery may be planted in rows or beds, 
although the latter method is not generally adopted on 
account, possibly, of the large amount of spade work involved. 
If it be decided to plant out in single rows, trenches I ft. 
wide and 1 ft. deep should be made. The distance between 
the rows should be 4 ft. Manure should be spread in the 
trenches to a depth of 6 in. and covered with soil which, 
when made firm, should be 3 in. deep. For double rows the 
trench should be 2 ft. wide, with the same depth and manner 
of filling as for the single row. In single rows, the plants are 
set 9Tn. a;*' art, whilst for double rows, 9 in. from plant to plant 
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and 12 in. from row to row will be necessary. In doubles rows, 
pianting is clone diagonally. 

For tlie bed system, the land is marked out 10 ft. wide. 
A few inches of the top soil are removed and banked up on 
a space 3 ft. wide outside the marked area. Thus, for a. scries 
of beds, a space of 10 ft. is allowed for each with, a 3 ft. space 
between. The bed area is dng over, well manured, and celery 
planted out diagonally 9 in. apart. 

In either system, the spaces between the rows can be 
utilized for catch crops, such as lettuce, radish, and such 
salads as can be readily cleared before the earthing-up of the 
celery is necessary. 

Ill seasons of drought, an occasLonai watering may bo 
necessary. When the plants have made one foot of growth, 
the first earthing-up should be done. For the earJy crop, 
which it IS intended to market in mid-September, earthing will 
usually be effected early in August. The plough may be used 
for this and the second earthing, but the final one should 
be done with the spade. Soil must be prti vented .from getting 
into the heart of the plants and causing decay ; it is there- 
fore imperative to ensure that the stems are close together 
and the leaves well up. The earth should be drawn around 
each plant and made firm. Much care should be exercised in 
the final earthing-up. Upon this depends the effective 
blanching of the celery, and therefore the appearanco and 
quality of the mature plants. 

Varieties . — The following are suitable varieties to grow : — 
White varieties : Sandringham, White Gem, and Solid 
White. 

.Red varieties : Leicester Red, A 1, and Clay worth 

Prize. 

White varieties are usually preferred for all purposes, and 
exclusively for early work ; for the latter, Sandringham and 
White Gem are favourites. 

Marketing . — Celery is usually sold in bundles of eight or a 
dozen sticks, these being made up either in flats, faiowm on 
the market as Fans,” or else in round bundles, called 
“ Rolls.” The outer leaves and roots should be removed and 
the stems washed, so that the fans or robs present a clean, 
attractive appearance. 

Pests and Diseases . — The two most serious insect or animal 
pests are the Celery Fly (see the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 35) 
and various kinds of slugs (Leaflet No. 132), while occasionally 
the Carrot Fly (Leaflet No, 38) is troublesome. The leaflets 
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dealing with these pests should be consulted for detailed 
information, but the follovdng are the more important 
points : — 

Celery Fly. — The planting-out of the infected seedlings 
should be avoided as it will almost certainly result in damage 
to the crop later. If the plants become infected when in the 
seed bed or in boxes, it will usually be found at planting time 
that the outer leaves alone are attacked, and such leaves can 
be pinched off and burnt. Deterrent sprapngs with paraffin 
emulsion, or dustings with soot and lime, are chiefly of service 
in the case of small areas, since they are only effective if 
repeatedly carried out. 

Slugs. — The attempt to grow celery commercially on 
slug-infested land is not wurth while. In the case of small 
garden plots, wrapping the stems in brown paper just before 
earthing-up will prevent much slug damage. 

Carrot Fly. — I f this pest becomes troublesome to those 
who grow celery on a commercial scale, it is advisable to avoid 
planting celery on or near land which has carried a carrot 
crop the previous season. 

Celery Leaf Spot is important. This disease is dealt with 
ill Leaflet No. 238. It should be emphasized here that the 
disease arises mainly from sowing infected seed, and special 
care therefore is necessary in obtaining clean seed. If this 
cannot be obtained, the seed should be disinfected, as indicated 
in the Leaflet. Subsequent spraying when necessary should 
be counted as the price to be paid for the folly of not 
securing proper seed. 

Chicory. — The blanched leaves of the chicory plant 
[Cidhormm intybus) are used for winter salad purposes in 
this country. A deeply worked loamy soil, which has been 
well manured for a previous crop, is desirable. It is not good 
practice to apply farmyard manure to soil immediately before 
planting. 

General Cidtivation , — Seed should be sowm about mid-June, 
in drills 1 in. deep and about 1 ft. apart. When the seedlings 
are about 2 in. high they must be thinned, leaving the plants 
9 in. apart in the row. For the remainder of the summer, 
it is only necessary to keep the soil stirred and free from weeds 
by frequent hoeing. The roots should be lifted in the autumn 
and the leaves twisted off, the roots being stored in the same 
manner as for beet, till they are required for forcing. 

Forcing and Blanching , — The root can be forced in a variety 
of places, such as pits or cool greenhouses, or a warm shed. 
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They must be kept absolutely dark and in an even tempera- 
ture of about 55'' to 65° ¥., and be stacked close together, 
or packed in boxes, surrounded with sand or very light soil, 
which should be kept sufficiently damp to promote action 
of the root fibres. The heads are ready for marketing when 
about 6 in. high. This state will be reached in a period 
var}dng from tw^o to four weeks from the time they are placed 
in the forcing pit, according to the temperature maintained. 

farieties . — Two of the best Imown varieties are Christmas 
Salad and Witloof . 

Marketing . — It is usual for chicory to be bunched and 
sold by weight, the bunches being held together by tw-o ties 
of raffia. Selected heads are, however, often sold in deep 
punnets. The aim of the grower should be to market as 
attractively as possible, and to this end, he may find it pro- 
fitable to grade the leaves into sizes and mark the best, even 
Jots, as “ specials.'' 

Com Salad* — In this country, corn salad (Valeriaiielia) is 
very little grown, nevertheless it forms a useful ingredient 
of a salad." 

Any well-worked soil, which has been enriched by the 
application of manures to the preceding crop, will serve for 
the growing of corn salad, but it is preferable that the soil 
should be of somewhat light nature and that a dry open 
situation be chosen. 

Seed is usually sown in August in shallow drills from 6 to 

8 in. apart. Thinning may be made to 6 to 8 in. in the rows. 
Often, in small areas, the most advanced plants are removed 
as required and the younger allowed to come in for use in 
succession without otherwise thinning. On a commercial 
scale, however, successional sow^ings are made during August 
and September, for the plants to mature in autumn and 
winter, when they are usually most in demand. 

DaBdeliOB* — The green leaves of dandelions are sometimes 
used in salads and also the blanched heads as with chicory. 

Seed may be sown in May, and the seedlings thinned to 

9 in. apart ; otherwise, the culture and subsequent treatment 
is the same as for chicory. 

Endive. — ^The uses and general cultivation of this plant are 
similar to those of lettuce. A light, rich soil, which has been 
deeply worked, is needed, and a warm aspect should be 
chosen ; the plants will not thrive under drought conditions. 
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As a succulent^ crisp plant is to be producedj the plants must 
be encouraged to grow quickly. 

Time, of 8owing.~FoT commercial purposes, seed is 
occasionally sown under glass in February or March, but the 
usual practice is to sow during late April on a warm border, 
or in May in the open ground, for the main crop ; for the 
winter crop, sowings are made during August, the plants 
generally coming in for use after the New Year. Although 
transplanted seedlings give superior results, this method is 
not often adopted, the seed usually being sown sparingly 
and the plants thinned out to a distance of one foot apart 
in the drills. 

Bkmching . — The value of this crop for market purposes 
depends largely upon the effective blanching of the '' heart.” 
This process is said to improve the flavour. The broad-leaf 
sorts may be blanched by tying loosely, whilst, with the moss- 
leaf varieties, good hearts are secured by covering the plant 
with an inverted pot or pan. A flat slate placed over but not 
touching the heads will also produce the desired effect. 
BlancMng should be arranged as far as possible so that no 
heads have to be kept long before marketing, as they soon 
lose condition after blanching. 

Varieties . — The Broad-Leaf Endive, although good for 
cooldng purposes and better for winter use, is apt to be too 
tough for salads. Perhaps the most desirable type is the 
White Batavian. The Moss-Leaf or Curled types are more 
satisfactory for use in salads. Among these are Ruffee and 
White Curled, and also a dwarf variety Imown as Moss Curled. 

Marheting, — ^Fresh, well-blanched, clean hearts should be 
selected for marketing. In cutting, the stem should be cut 
through well below ground level to ensure that the plant 
shall keep in order in nice shape. A few of the outer leaves 
drawn up around the heart will afford protection during 
transit. The heads should be placed close together on their 
sides in flats ” or boxes holding 2|-3 dozen each. During 
seasons of scarcity, the plants are sold by the dozen. The 
number of heads in each container should be clearly marked 
on a label. 

Lettuce. — Of all salads, lettuce is perhaps the most 
generally grown, and it is one with which, during summer, 
success may be attained under almost any conditions, provided 
that good cultivation is practised. Early crops, however,, 
should be raised in fairly rich, light, porous soils, heavy land 
and exposed situations being avoided. 
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Ewrly GfO‘p. — K crop can be obtained in the spring of the 
year by two methods, according to the facilities of the grower : 

{(i) Seed of a hardy variety may be sown during August or 
early September, the seedlings being wintered in fraiiies or on 
a protected border. Drills should be drawn 4-5 in. apart, tlu’; 
seed sown thinly, and lightly covered with soil. The plants 
should be set out in their final bed 9 in. square, being trans- 
planted to these wdien they are large enough to handle. 

(6) Seed of a quickly maturing variety may be sown in a 
heated house in January. When this method is adopted, it is 
the practice to sow in shallow boxes, covering the seed with 
fine, sifted soil, care being taken to ensure thin sowing. As 
soon as large enough, the seedhngs may be pricked out into 
other boxes, placing the plants about 4 in. apart in both 
directions, or, if more convenient, they may be planted direct 
into the border of an early tomato house. Some of those 
pricked into boxes may be gradually hardened off and others 
planted in cool houses or final quarters outside to provide a 
succeeding crop. 

In the cultivation of lettuce under glass, forcing must be 
avoided, otherwise they will not “ heart properly. Further 
sowings may be made under glass for succession until the 
summer crop is ready, the treatment varying as the season 
advances. 

Summer Crop , — Small sowings at regular intervals are 
desirable for the summer crop. The first may be made about 
the middle of March and others at intervals up to the end of 
June. The resultant seedlings should be transplanted as they 
become large enough to handle. A number may be allowed to 
mature where sown, in which case thinning to the required 
distance must be effected. The tlnnnings, if carefully lifted, 
can b© planted elsewhere to come in as a later batch. Constant 
hoeing is essential, and, in a very hot season, mulching is 
sometimes resorted to, with beneficial results. 

Crop —Seedlings of the hardy varieties, sown as for 
the spring crop, will, if the season be favourable, be fit for 
use during the winter. Such seedlings should be lifted and 
planted out to finish in a cold frame, where they will be 
protected in the hardest weather. 

Manures.— lAttlOi manure need be applied to lettuce if 
planted on land where the previous crop was well dunged, 
but, failing this condition, a dressing of well-rotted stable or 
farmyard manure at the rate of 10 tons per acre should be 
given. If, however, these natural manures are scarce and the 
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soil is deficient in liumus, or where green manniiiig has not 
been resorted to, artihciais may be used. As a spring dressing, 
superphosphate of lime at the rate of 5 lb. per pole is advised, 
and sulphate of potash at the rate of 3 lb. per pole often 
gives good results. Sulphate of ammonia is best applied when 
the crop needs a little stimulating to promote hearting.'' 
On the lighter soils around industrial centres, where con- 
tinuous cropping is practised, the land is likely to be deficient 
in lime, and growers should therefore make sure that the soil 
in which a lettuce crop is to be grown is adequately supplied 
with it. 

Varieties. — There is a large number of excellent varieties 
of cos and cabbage types of lettuce. The names of a few of 
these are given below, but growers should largely be guided 
by local experience in the selection of suitable kinds for their 
purpose : — 

Fob Spring Crop : Cabbage . — Golden Bail ; Stansfield Park ; 

Continuity ; Commodore Nut ; Tom 
Thumb. 

Gos> — ^Hick’s Hardy White ; Parish Green. 

For Summer Crop : Cabbage. — ^Ideai ; Wonderful ; Malta. 

Cos . — Parish White ; Superb White ; 
Mammoth White ; Covent Garden 
White. 

Fob Winter Crop : Cabbage . — ^Hammersmith Hardy Green ; 

Ail-the-year-round ; White Cliavigne. 

Cos . — Black Seeded Bath ; Winter Green.’ 

Marketing. — Summer lettuces are usually pulled and sent 
to market with the roots attached ; the cos varieties should be 
tied before dispatch, as this prevents the outer leaves brealdng 
during transit and preserves them in good shape and neat 
appearance. Winter and spring produce, especially when 
scarce, pays for pacldng in small flats ; the cos varieties 
should be laid on their sides and packed closely together, the 
cabbage sorts with hearts uppermost. In all cases, the grower 
should endeavour to arrange for the dispatch of his lettuces 
as soon as pulled, in order that they may arrive on the market 
in fresh condition. Attention to attractive and clean methods 
of packing will usually yield a profit on the trouble taken to 
ensure them. 

Pests and Diseases. — ^All pests which are general feeders, 
such as Cutworms and Leather Jackets, attack lettuce, but, 
as the crop seldom justifies special treatment, it is necessary 
to rely for the control of these pests upon cultural measures, 
especially the repeated hoeing and working of the soil, which 
forms part of the regular routine on the soils usually pre- 
ferred, for a lettuce crop. Lettuce Root Aphis is sometimes 
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troublesome, but no control measures are known. Under 
glass, xipliides (green fiy) on the foliage may also cause injury 
if allowed to persist until hearting begins. Fumigating or 
spraying the plants when still young should prevent tliis 
damage. 

Lettuces are sometimes attacked by a 'Downy Mildew 
when grov^n under conditions of excessive atmospheric 
humidity, and precautions should bo taken to avoid such 
conditions. The Ring-Spot disease of this crop is often very 
serious, both under glass and out of doors. (See article in 
this JouBKAL, May, 1923, p. 147.) 

Mustard and Cress, — Seedlings of these plants are usually sold 
together for use in salads, and, their cultivation being so 
simple and similar, need not be treated separately. 

Mustard usually germinates more rapidly than cress and 
should therefore be sown about three days later than cress. 
Although during summer the plants are hardy, it is never- 
theless advisable to grow them only under cover, in partial 
darkness, as the seedlings are then crisper and taller and the 
stems white, whereas in the full light they are apt to be 
somewhat short and green. 

Seed is best sown in boxes containing friable, sifted soil. 
After watering thorouglily, the seed is sown on the surface 
of the soil and allowed to grow to a height of inches. 
Cutting should be done with a long sharp knife and the 
produce packed tightly in punnets, with heads uppermost. 

'Varieties . — ^^Vhite mustard is generally used for garden 
crops, but for commercial growing black is often sown. 

For cress, the type known as '' garden cress,” is used. 

Radishes, — Radishes are by no means difficult to grow, 
and, as an early crop, are generally profitable. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that a good sample can only be 
obtained when rapid growth, without a check from seed 
bed to maturity, is secured. One common error is the sowing 
of too large a batch at one time, so that, if the roots cannot 
be disposed of as they become fit for market, they soon get 
hollow, pithy and, consequently, unprofitable. 

Cultivation Outdoors . — ^The date of the earliest sowing will 
depend on the soil available and the methods adopted. In 
a favourable season, the first sowing may be made towards 
the end of February. A rich, deeply dug, friable soil, con- 
taining plenty of lime, is most suitable ; heavy retentive 
soils should be avoided. The seed bod should be moderately 
dry and possess a fine tilth. ■ 
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Seed is often sown broadcast, but it is more economical 
to sow in drills 9 to 12 in, apart, and thin out the seedlings to 
1| to 2 ill. apart in the drills. If late sowings are made during 
hot weather, a shaded site should be selected. Throughout 
the summer, frequent hoeings are necessary. Each crop 
should bo ready for pulling in a few weeks. 

Where plenty of cheap straw is obtainable and conditions 
admit the formation of a suitable bed, sowings can also be 
made at intervals commencing in late December. Beds 6 ft. 
wide, in sheltered positions slightly raised above the level of 
surrounding ground, with pathways betiveen, are generally 
made for this method of culture. The seed is sown in the 
beds, lightly covered with soil, and the area covered with 
straw to a depth of 6 in. During favourable spells of weather, 
the straw should be raked oft into the alleys. After germina- 
tion of the seed, the stra'w covering should be in place only 
during frost or cold spells. 

CtiUivaUon in Frame or House. — ^Early crops can be secured 
by making sowings in December and January on a gentle 
hot-bed, covered with about 6 in. of good soil, over which is 
placed a frame, so arranged that the soil is only a few inches 
below the glass. The seed should be sown in drills, watered 
with tepid warm water, and the frame kept closed till the 
seed germinates. After germination, the frame should be 
opened when the weather is favourable, and, in due time, 
the seedlings thinned. Another means of producing early 
crops is by sowing in borders in houses which are, later, to 
carry a tomato or other crop. 

Whichever method is pursued, it is well to bear in mind 
that failures with this ci'op are often due to sowing the seeds 
too thickly and not thinning sufficiently after germination. 

Varieties. — For early sowings, the olive-shaped types are 
most suitable, although Wood’s Early Frame is still used in 
some districts. 

For summer crops, the turnip-rooted varieties give the 
best results. 

Marketing. — After pulling, the roots should be washed, 
and put up in bunches of 12. Even-sized and shapely 
radishes only should be marketed. The long rooted sorts are 
sometimes arranged fanwise. They are sold in units of one 
dozen and one score bundles. 

Pests and Diseases. — ^Flea Beetles are troublesome in dry 
weather '(see Leaflet No. 3). 

' 3t 
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RaclLslies occaBionally suffer from a Downy Mildew and from 
White Blister, but these diseases ai:e rarely serious enough 
to necessitate spraying with Bordeaux Mixture. Pinger~aii(h 
Toe sometimes occurs in radishes (see Leaflet No. 77). 

Spriag Onions. — There is a considorirble cknnaiid for 
spring ” or “ green ” onions for use in salad, and, in tlie 
past, large areas around Evesham and in other localities 
have been devoted to the production of this crop. 

Seed is sown for preference in August. In the north, 
sowings are made early that month, but, in the southern 
counties, the end of August is a suitable time. The land 
should have been dunged for the preceding crop, but at this 
stage it is not necessary to work it deeply. A fine tilth is 
essential, however, and a firm seed bed desirable. The seeds 
should be drilled at a distance of 12 in. between the rows. 
Onions are often sown as a catch crop between rows of otlior 
crops. At all times the beds should be kept clean, and a 
frequent use of the hoe between the rows will not only prevent 
the growth of weeds, but will also assist the growth of the crop. 
It is desirable to get the produce on the market as early in 
the season as possible, and a light dressing of either sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda may be given in February, and 
the hoe used between the rows, provided that the soil is 
sufliciently workable or dry. 

When a suitable size has been attained, the plants may 
he marketed in bundles containing one dozen onions which 
have been washed free of soil. In many markets, the bundles, 
up to 12, are generally tied together. 

The thinning from spring-sown onions, whex*e grown for 
large onions/' are also marketed for salad purposes, and in 
some districts the trade done is considerable. 

White Lisbon is usually grown for this type of work, but 
other suitable varieties are A 1 and Giant Rocca. 
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POULTRY ON THE GENERAL FARM 

P. W. Rhodes, D.S.O., 

Head of the Department of Poultry Husbandry, South-Eastern 

Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

The object of this paper is to suggest to the general farmer 
a method of poultry -keeping which he can conveniently and 
profitably carry out, with the minimum amount of initial 
capital outlay, and without interfering with the general conduct 
of his other farming operations. 

The first question which the farmer will naturally ask is : 

Is there room for expansion of the poultry industry in this 
country, or shall we, if many of us take up poultry-keeping 
more extensively, bring about over-production and con- 
sequent reduction in the possible profits to, ourselves 1 
This question is completely answered by a study of the 
Reports*** on the Marketing of Eggs and Poultry which have 
been issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. These reports 
show that approx:imately £20,000,000 are annually paid to 
foreign countries for eggs and poultry imported into this 
country to supply the present demand. The annual increase 
in imports shows that the home demand is not likely to 
decrease, but is much more Kkely to increase. No fear need, 
therefore, be felt as to a possible lessened demand for poultry 
produce in the future. 

There is no doubt that the cost of production of eggs and 
poultry is lower in the case of the general farmer than in the 
case of the producer who is a poultry farmer pure and simple. 
In the latter’s case the whole of his land is entirely stocked 
with the poultry, which provide his sole source of income. 

The General Farmer’s Advantages. — There are numerous 
reasons why the general farmer is in a position to produce 
cheaply, but the chief of them may be stated briefly as follows : — 

(1) He is not bound, as is the case with the. poultry farmer, 
to stock his land heavily with poultry with the consequent 
risk of the land becoming poultry sick, thereby impaicmg 
the health of his birds and making them more susceptible 
to diseases of a serious nature. He can use fresh ground 
annually for his chicken-rearing area, this in itself going a 

^ Report on Egg Marketing in England and Wales, Economic Scries 
No. 10, price 6d., post free 9 Jd. Report on the Marketing of PouUry in 
England and Wales, Economic Series No. 11, price 6d., post free 9d. 
H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Eongsway, London, W.C. % 

3^2 
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long wav' towards tiie successful conduct of this branch of 
the poultry w^ork. 

( 2 ) It is possible to ran a certain head of poultry on grass 
land without detriment to the other farming stock and with- 
out decreasing the numbers of the latter which the farmer is 
accustomed to run per acre. This is accounted for by the fact 
that poultry haue a small food capacity and therefore require 
concentrated foodstuffs. This small food capacity does not 
allow of their consiiming any appreciable proportion of the 
grass which is needed for the other farm stock. The chief 
source of food for poultry, so far as the grassland is concerned, 
is the animal life which they consume in the form of worms, 
slugs, grubs, insects, etc., these, in many cases {e.g., wireworms) 
being harmful to the growth of the grass itself. The food- 
stuffs which are hand-fed to poultry are of a highly con- 
centrated nature, and hence the manurial value of the residue 
from this source is considerable, and the land over which 
the poultry run benefits by receiving a highly nitrogenous 
manure — this, in ifs fresh state, being at least equal in value 
to the highly-priced artificial manures sold in the form of 
guanos. 

The fact that poultry can be run in addition to the ordinary 
farm stock means that the profit-earning capacity of the 
land per acre is increased without addition to the rent or 
rates. Virtually, the general farmer can regard poultry as 
living rent free on Ms farm. 

(3) The farmer can produce a certain proportion of the 
foodstuffs necessary for the poultry, thus eliminating millers' 
profits, cartage, and other labour charges on these particular 
products., Wheat, oats, tail com, straw for litter, etc., are 
all produced on the farm, and all can be used in part for the 
poultry. 

(4) The land, so far as the poultry are concerned, is practi- 
cally unlimited, so that it is possible to run the birds in small 
flocks, widely separated from one another, and no wire netting 
fences are required. TMs elimitiates a considerable item of 
capital outlay wMch the poultry farmer must, of necessity, 
incur in order to keep Ms flocks witMn Ms own boundary and 
to prevent mixing and crowding in the houses. 

(5) As poultry, on the general farm, have practically urJimited 
free range over grassland, they cost the general farmer less 
to feed than the poultry farmer, since, at certain times of the 
year, they will be able to obtain a large amount of natural 
food wMch does not cost anytliing. The ' fact that they are 
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only ran on the farm in comparatively small iiiiinbers per 
acre gives them greater opportunities of obtaining this cheap 
but very valuable form of food. 

(6) The general farmer is saved the cost of applying 
expensive heavy dressings of basic slag, lime, etc., which the 
poultry farmer must necessarily use in order to prevent Ms 
land from becoming poultry sick. 

(7) Pullets can be, run on the com stubbles for some con- 
siderable time after harvest until the shed com has all been 
picked up, after wMch they are drafted into the laying-houses. 
Cockerels for Mlling as table birds can also be run on the 
stubbles. This all helps to reduce the cost of production, and 
is greatly to the advantage of the farmer when compared 
vdth the poultry farmer. 

As an instance of the indirect value of poultry to the 
farmer, the case of arable land badly infected with wireworm 
may be taken. Such land can be largely, if not completely, 
cleared of tMs pest by temporarily stooldng the infected 
fields with poultry during ploughing and other tillage 
operations, provided not more land be ploughed at one time 
than the number of birds can adequately cover. As a general 
guide, 400 birds will do an immense amount of good if one acre 
a day is ploughed for them. 

Number of Birds per Acre. — On grassland, the maximum 
number of birds should not exceed 50 jDer acre. Even with 
tMs number, it will be found that the same number of other 
farm stock can still be kept on the land. It is not suggested, 
however, that the farmer should attempt so large an under- 
taldng as to carry 50 birds per acre on all of Ms grazing 
land, but rather that he should aim at a flock total which can 
be adequate!}?- looked after by one man, these being evenly 
distributed over his total grazing land. For example, a farmer 
having 100 acres of grazing land would run Ms poultry 
at the rate of approximately 10 birds per acre, if hia 
total flock numbered 1,000 birds. 

Size of Flocks and Houses. — ^The most economic unit is one 
of 120 to 150 birds in one house, each house ha-ving SOO sq. ft. 
of available floor space. For example, a house 24 ft. long by 
12 ft. wide would house approximately 150 birds. The houses 
must never be less than -80 yards apart, or mixing -and 
crowding of the , flocks will take place. .Such close proximity 
would be unlikely as, at tMs distance, the number of 'birds 
would be approximately 85 per acre. 
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Tlie size of lioiise mentioned (24 ft.Xl2 ft.) allows only- 
two square feet of floor space per bird, whicli is tlie absolute 
miiiiiiiiiiii area if tlie birds are to have the necessary scratching 
exercise, obtained by feeding grain in dry straw litter inside 
the house during bad weather. This size of house is only 
capable of housing 150 birds when both top and bottom 
ventilation is provided in such a way as to allow frequent 
change of air without causing draughts. 

One-Man Unit. — ^It is suggested that the total head of adult 
stock should be such that it justifies the employment of a full- 
time poiiitr^'inan. Provided certain simple labour-saving 
devices are used, one man can look after 1,000 head of 
adult stock housed in flocks of 160 birds each, and can rear 
1,000 to 1,200 chicks each season. It is, however, advisable to 
have someone on the farm who can, at a moment’s notice, 
take the place of the poultryman in case of illness, and so 
that he can have at least one half-day off duty per week. 

Making a Start. — It is suggested that the poultry section 
of a general farm should be the particular care of one of the 
farmer’s sons (if he have one) who has been specially trained 
for tills 'work at one of the Colleges or County Institutes which 
provide facilities for such training. It is not suggested, however, 
that this trained son should immediately launch out into a 
1,000-bird plant, but rather that he should start gradually, 
feeling his way during Ms &st year, commencing in October, 
by building Ms cMcken-rearing appliances. TMs would be 
followed by rearing some 600 to 700 cMckens, and by building 
two laying-houses wMch should be ready by the end of August 
for the 300 pullets wMch he should get from the 600- 
700 cMckens hatched. The following year he would extend 
by building more laying-houses and rearing more oMokens. 
By extending gradually in tMs way he will gain invaluable 
practical experience and the confidence that will lead to 
success. 

If hired labour has to be used, then the problem becomes 
rather more difficult, as the farmer himself will have to give 
up a certam^' amount of time to th^ supervision of the poMtry 
branch, 

Iial}Oiir“-Sa¥iiig S 3 ^t 6 m. — order to reduce labour to a 
miiiiirium, the dry mash method of feeding should be adopted,' 
each house being provided with dry mash hoppers of sufficient 
capacity to supply the birds for a week. In each house there 
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slionid be a metal bin which will hold a week’s supply of grains 
and all the houses should be fitted with rain-water gutters 
leading to two 40-galion creosote barrels raised on a stand 
outside the house and, in turn, connected with a ball tap and 
drinking trough inside the house. Creosote barrels are suggested 
because creosote is used for the houses and therefore it is 
probable that some of these will be available on the farm. By 
this method of collecting the rain water from the roofs of the 
poultry -houses, the water supply is guaranteed for the greater 
part of the year and an immense amount of labour is saved. 
During a period of drought water will, of course, have to be 
carted round in a water-cart. 

Each house should also be provided with a galvanized dust- 
bin, outside the house, to take the manure which is scraped 
daily from the dropping-boards under the perches. 

A cart would visit the houses once a week to deliver dry 
mash, grain, grit, shell, straw for litter, etc., and at the same 
time would empty the manure-bins, carting the manure to a 
shed where it would be stored under cover to prevent loss of 
manurial value through exposure to rain. It is recommended, 
however, that this manure should be distributed as soon as 
possible, as, if left for long in heaps, it heats and loses much of its 
fertilizing value. 

The above system makes it possible for the poultryman to 
attend to a far larger number of birds widely distributed over 
the farm than he could possibly attend to had he to carry by 
hand all water, foodstuffs, etc., several times a day. The houses 
need fencing round to keep other farm stock from damaging 
them but, other than this, no fencing is required. 

Shutting Up at Night . — Under this system of free range 
poultry-keeping, it is of course essential that the houses be all 
closed up at night to prevent losses by foxes. In districts where 
foxes are so numerous as to cause loss by day this system 
cannot be carried on successfully. 

The Stock. — ^The success of the whole scheme, of course, 
depends upon (1) the stock, (2) the feeding, and (3) the housing 
and general management. Since the main source of income 
will be from the eggs produced, it is essential that stock of the 
“ bred-to-lay ” type be used and. not the purely exhibition 
type. Breeders of the “ bred-to-lay ” type can be found by 
carefully watching the monthly reports of, and by paying a 
visit to, the local County Egg-Laying Trials or the larger Open 
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Lauiiig Trials. It is not, however, proposed tliat the farmer 
should necessarily purchase his stock from the winners of these 
trials, blit rather that he should purchase from breeders 
whose birds have consistently done w^ell over a period of years. 

It is realized that, in most cases, the farmer cannot .spare the 
time to be a pedigree breeder of poultry, since this necessitates 
trap-nesting, much recording and other work. The simpler 
method is for him to purchase either hatching eggs or day-old 
chicks from the pedigree breeder and rear the chickens himself. 
He should be able to purchase hatching eggs at £3 per 100 or 
day-old chicks at £6 per 100, which will give him stock 
capable of putting up a paying egg average. In estimating the 
number of eggs required for hatching it is vdse to allow five eggs 
for every pullet required. 

Culling iiie Flocks. — It is not profitable to keep the average 
layer for more than two laying seasons, therefore half the 
flock will have to be culled and sold as fat hens annually, and a 
corresponding number of pullets reared to replace them. 


Capital Outlay. — ^The amount of capital required, per adult 
bird, should not exceed 20s. This capital may be apportioned 
approximately as follows : — 


Stock . . 

Per bird. 
7s. 

Per 1,000 birds. 
£350 

Housing 

. . 8s. 

£400 

Bearing appliances . . 

4s. 

£200 

Sundries 

Is. 

£160 

Total 

. . 20s. 

£1,000 


Eetums. — flock consisting of 50 per cent, pullets and 
50 per cent, hens, none of which are kept for more than two 
laying seasons, will easily produce an average of eleven dozen 
(132) eggs per bhd per annum. These, at an average price of 
Is. lOd. per dozen, will bring in a gross return of £1 Os. 2d. per 
bird per annum. 


ikpenses.— The following is an apportionment of the 
expenses wMch will have to be incurred : — 


Foodstirfis 

Labour 

Beplaeements (stock) 
Depreciation (plant) . . 
Snndri^ 


10s, Od. per bird 
2s. 3d. „ 

3s. Od. 

Is. 3d. 



per annum 



Total 


16s. 8d. 
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Met Profit* — The above figures, based upon a comparatively 
low egg average, show a net profit per bird per annum of 
3s. 6d., or £175 on 1,000 birds, which is 17|- per cent, interest 
on the capital invested. 

Payment of Labour, — In the event of hired labour having 
to be used it will be noted that, in the statement of expenses, 
the labour item is put at 2s. 3d. per bird per annum. This, 
based on the fact that a flock of 1,000 birds is a one- 
man job, works out at an annual wage bill of £112 10s. Od., 
or approximately 43s. per week. It is, however, suggested 
that a fixed w^eekly wage of 35s. be paid, and that the remainder 
be made up in the form of a bonus of fourpence per hundred 
eggs produced. This bonus wmuld be paid weekly, but a 
single annual bonus is suggested of 20s. per egg for each egg 
by which the average of the whole flock exceeds the 132-egg 
average mentioned under the heading ‘‘ Returns.” 

Disposal of Surplus Cockerels. — The above profits do not 
take into consideration possible profits from the sale of surplus 
cockerels. For every pullet raised, there will be at least one 
cockerel to be disposed of. Whether there be any profit on 
the sale of these will depend, firstly, upon the breed kept, 
and, secondly, upon the method of preparing them for 
market. If a light breed be kept, only the earliest hatched 
cockerels will show a profit. On the other hand, if a heavy 
breed be kept there is no reason why at least sixpence per 
head net profit should not be obtained. If these cockerels 
be sold alive straight off the run, and marketed in the local 
auction yard, no extra labour expense will be incurred, but 
the price realized will not leave so much profit as would be 
the case if the birds were partially fattened, killed, plucked, 
and marketed in one of the London wholesale auction markets. 
Table birds, to realize the best prices on the London market, 
must be young and well covered with soft flesh. This can 
only be obtained by penning the birds in fattening cages 
and feeding on meal and sour separated milk mixed to the 
consistency of thick cream and fed in troughs. This treatment, 
for from seven to ten days, greatly improves the quality of 
the flesh and increases weight. The important point, however, 
is that although the increase in weight may not be considerable, 
the improvement in the quality of the flesh results in a better 
price per lb. than in the ease of the birds sold straight off the 
run and marketed in the same way. These surplus cockerels 
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sIiohM be sold at from eight to eighteen weeks old, accordiiig 
to the market reqnixenients. The demand for the siiialier 
birds is greatest in the earlier part of the season, the size 
required increasing as the season progresses. In no case 
should the cockerels be kept until they become coarse and 
show spurs, as in this condition they always realize a poor 
price, 

Efieet of Poultry on Grassland, — The beneficial effect of 
keeping poultry on poor chalky grassland has been clearly 
demonstrated on Wye College farm. By feeding most of the 
grain feed in the coarse, rough patches, the coarse grass has 
been largely scratched out as, also, has the moss on other 
parts of the field. These changes have been brought about 
in a comparatively short period (two years) owing to fairly 
heavy stocking (75 birds per acre), but there is no reason why 
similar results should not be obtained with less heavy 
stocking but extending over a greater period. The writer 
knows of many instances where this has been the case. 

Poultry in Orchards. — ^The scheme of poultry keeping as 
outlined above can be applied equallj^ well by fruit growers 
in their orchards. It is very important, however, that fallen 
fruit should be picked up daily to prevent the poultry from 
eating it. When poultry eat large quantities of fruit, especially 
apples, bowel trouble very soon sets in and causes much 
trouble. This is especially so in the case of growing chickens, 
and therefore particular care to collect mndfalls must be 
taken where chickens are being reared. 

Considerable advantage to the fruit grower is obtained by 
running poultry in his orchards as a means of destroying 
certain kinds of pests which attack the fruit. This is in itself 
an indirect source of income attributable to the poultry. 
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METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 

A THIRD conference arranged by the Ministry between 
workers engaged on the study of various aspects of the effect 
of weather on crop grov/th was held at the Meteorological 
Office on September 22 and 23, 1927, under the chairmanship 
of Sir W. Napier Shaw^ F.R.S. Those present included 
representatives from the research institutes at Eotliamsted, 
Cambridge (Animal Nutrition), East Mailing (Fruit Growing), 
Aberystwyth (Plant Breeding), and Edinburgh (Animal 
Breeding), from the crop testing stations in England, and 
from several agricultural colleges and county agricultural 
staffs. 

The following papers w’-ere read : — 

“ The Week as a Phenological Time Unit ” (Sir W. Napier 
Shaw). 

“ Bothamsted Temperature Records ” (Mr. T. JST. Hoblyn, 
Bothamsted Experimental Station). 

“ The Effect of Temperature and Humidity on the Changes in 
Weight of Crops in Storage ” (Mr. H. J. Page and Mr. G. V. Jacks, 
Bothamsted Experimental Station). 

“ Investigations into the Losses that Occur in Corn Crops 
During Storage in the Stack ” (Mr. W. S. Gibson, East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture, and Dr. W. Goodwin, South-Eastern 
Agricultural College). 

‘‘The Effect of Temperature on the Keeping Quality and 
Bacterial Count of Milk (Captain H. Barkworth, South-Eastern 
Agricultural College). 

“ The Effect of Meteorological Conditions on the Amount and 
Nutritive Value of Pasture and Hay ” (Professor B. G. Stapledon, 
Welsh Plant Breeding Station). 

The Effect of Meteorological Conditions on the Bate of 
Grow'th of Pasture Grass ” (Dr. H. E. Woodman, Cambildge 
Animal Nutrition Institute). 

“ Temperature and the Food Bequirements of Animals ” 
(Professor T. B. Wood, Cambridge Animal Nutrition Institute). 

“ The Effect of Ultra-Violet Light on Animal Nutrition” 
(Dr, H. E. Magee, Bowett Research Institute). 

“Meteorological Factors Affecting Sheep” (Mr. J. E. Nichols, 
Edinburgh Animal Breeding Research Department). 

Space does not permit of a full account of these papers, 
some of which are in any case rather of academic than 
immediate practical interest, but a brief summary of each 
is given below. It is proposed later to issue a full report of the 
conference, and a limited number of copies will be available 
for free distribution. 

The Week as a Phenological Time Unit' (Sir W. Napier 
Shaw). — ^In so far as the application of meteorological data to 
agriculture or phenology is concerned, the week is a much 
more convenient unit of time than the month. The salient 
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events of a week, meteorological and phenological, would not 
be missed hj anyone making a weekly round of observation, 
wliereas tiie conditions at the beginning of a month may be 
only dimly remembered by the end of it. The common events 
of ordinaiy life also are periodic in the week and are likely to 
remain so as long as the week-end habit holds. For the 
practical application of meteorological statistics, therefore, 
the week is a natural unit. This unit w^as chosen for a Report 
of the Meteorological Office specially designed for agricultural 
and hygienic application. A novel feature of this weekty 
series of data is that w^armth and cold are not dealt with 
by the simple process of noting temperatures but, at the 
suggestion of leading authorities in agricultural science, by 

accumulated temperature ” above or below 42° F., expressed 
in day degrees.’’ 

The weekly report of the Meteorological Office affords the 
best material for the study of the features of climate in 
relation to its effect upon the sequence of events in 
agriculture, or the facts concerning health and disease, which 
are set out w^eek by week in the tables of the Registrars- 
General of the three Edngdoms. The w^eekly records can 
easily be summarized to preserve in very short form for the 
community in general an effective memory of past weather. 

Data given suggest that, for the purposes of a weekly 
report, it is well to commence the statistical year on January 8, 
to group the weeks in fours and fives, which by analogy may 
be called months, so arranged that the four groups of five 
weel^ have the solstices and equinoxes in their middle weeks. 
The grouping makes it easy to display the quarters of the 
May-year and the seasons of the Farmer’s year — autumn, 
winter, spring, and summer. 

Rothamsted Temperature Records (T. N. Hoblyn).— Daily 
records of maximum and minimmii temperature have been 
taken at Rothamsted for nearly 50 years, and it has been 
found necessary to condense the mass of data wkich has 
accumulated into a form which w’ould be more easy to handle 
before an adequate 'consideration of the effect of temperature 
upon any particular agricultural or horticultural crop could 
be attempted. During the process of condensation, it was 
realized that the effect of temperature would he most evident 
in its variations, either from day to day in any one particular 
year, or in the variations of the mean for a particular month 
from year to year. The daily readings were, therefore, reduced 
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to five constants for eacb. month. These were, firstly, the 
mean for each ; secondly, the variation of each moasure 
during each month ; and, thirdly, the co-efficient of correla- 
tion between maximum and minimum. 

The variation over a period of years can be divided into 
two portions, that within months and that between the same 
months in different years. The analysis showed that the 
greatest variation of the maximum temperature is found in 
the spring and early summer, the winter being comparatively 
even ; the minimum temperature, on the other hand, varies 
greatly in the winter months, while the summer months are 
very even. It would appear, then, that maximum temperature 
is likely to have a decided influence on an annual crop during 
the spring and early summer, while the minimum temperature 
is most likely to have an influence during the winter and early 
spring. The variation of the mean temperature during the 
summer months is greatly influenced by the low variation of 
the minimum ; the mean tends, therefore, to give a poor 
idea of fluctuations of temperature during this time. 

Considering now the variation between the same months 
in different years : whereas, in the spring and autumn months, 
the variation of the maximum temperature within months is 
high, the mean maximum temperature varies comparatively 
little from year to year. In the winter and summer, 
however, the maximum varies very considerably between 
years. 

The minimum temperature has its greatest variation from 
year to year in the winter, but is extraordinarily constant 
in the summer months. Whether a summer be hot or cold, 
there wil] he very little difference in the minimum temperature 
in either case. 

The mean of the maximum and minimum probably gives a 
fair idea of the variations in temperature from year to year in 
the winter months, but the mean tends to follow the maximum 
temperature from year to year during the summer months. 

The Effect of Temperature and Humidity on the Change in 
Weight of Crops in Storage '(Mr. G. V. Jacks). — Experiments 
have been carried out at Rothamsted on wheat, oats and 
barley with the object of ascertaining the effect of controlled 
conditions of relative humidity, temperature and pressure on 
the weight of crops during storage. Preliminary experiments 
on oats having indicated conclusively that variations of 
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pressure bad no appreciable effect on the moisture capacity 
of the grain, the main work was conffiied to temperature and 
relative humidity. 

Temperatures of 50° F., 59° F., and 68° F., and relative 
humidities of 60 per cent., 75 per cent., and 90 per cent., were 
used. It was found that the humidity changes had a much 
greater effect on the weight of the crops than had the changes 
ill temperature. All three crops lost weight at 60 per cent, 
and 75 per cent, relative humidity, and gained weight at 
90 per cent, relative humidity. The way in which temperature 
changes affect the moisture relationships depends on whether 
the crop is gaining or losing water. Where the crops have 
lost weight, the loss is greatest at the highest and least at 
the lowest temperature. Where the crops have gained weight, 
the gain is greatest at 68° F. and least at 50° F. 

Analysis showed that the changes in weight were chiefly 
due to changes in the moisture content — entirely so in the case 
of oats, although slight respiration had taken place with barley 
and wheat. The amounts lost from this cause, however, 
were small, averaging less than 1 per cent, for barley and 
between i and 2 per cent, for wheat. Respiration was greatest 
by a very small amount in the high humidity series. 

The increase in the moisture content is greater in passing 
from 75 per cent, to 90 per cent, than in passing from 60 per 
cent, to 75 per cent, relative humidity. In the series of 90 per 
cent, humidity at 68° F., the wheat and barley samples began 
to lose weight slightly, after increasing steadily for tliree and 
a half months. The oats, however, continued slowly to increase 
in weight. Storage of these samples was continued for four 
weeks longer, when they appeared to be reaching equilibrium. 
The losses in the wheat and barley were probably due to the 
occurrence of some biological reaction, causing counter losses 
of moisture, and may have indicated the commencement of 
deterioration of the grain. It should be noted that the oats, 
which behaved normally, gave no indication of appreciable 
respiration. 

The results of these investigations show that the effect 
of, climatic variations on the weight of stored crops is 
relatively small, since the greatest change observed over a 
period of four months was only 5 per cent. On the farm, 
considerably higher losses often occur in the same time. The/" 
difference may be due in part to increased respiration in the 
stack ; the amount of respiration occurring in wheat, for 
example, increases enormously at 80-90° F. 
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An Investigation into the Losses that Occur Buriiig the 
Storage of Farm Orops (Mr. W. S. Gibson and Dr. W. Goodwin). 

■ — In order to gain information as to the nature and ammint 
of loss which takes place when wheat is left in the stack for 
varjdng lengths of time, under ordinary farming conditions, 
a large stack of Yeoman II wheat at Good Easter, near 
Chelmsford, was pulled down and built up into six equal 
small stacks. Care was taken to ensure that as equal an 
amount of grain as possible was placed in each of the small 
stacks, and that each should contain the same quantity of 
produce from the top, centre, base, outside, and inside of the 
large stack. Two of the stacks were thrashed within a w’^eek, 
on December 23, 1926, two on April 12, 1927, and the 
remaining two on June 10, 1927. One stack of each of the 
last two pairs was built on a metal vermin -proof rick stand, 
the remainder being built on straw laid directly on the ground. 
When the second two stacks (Nos, 3 and 4) were thrashed, in 
April, no rats were found in either stack, but mice were 
found in both. There appeared to be more mice in the stack 
built on the ground than in that which stood on the metal 
stand. A certain number of mice wove found in both stacks 
Nos. 5 and 6, though there were few^er in No. 6, which was 
built on the rick stand. No. 5, which was built on the ground, 
also contained 8 adult and 16 young rats. 

An examination of the weights of thrashed grain from 
all the stacks showed that there was no significant loss in 
weight in the case of stacks Nos. 4 and 6, built on the rick 
stands, despite the intervals during which they remained^ 
standing. Stack No. 3, built on the ground and thrashed in 
April, yielded a smaller quantity of grain than its companion 
stack No. 4, the difference, 6*53 per cent., apparently being 
due to damage by vermin. The difference, 9-93 per cent., 
between stacks Nos. 5 and 6 showed that there was a further 
loss sustained as a result of vermin damage between April 
and June. 

Moisture content determinations were made from samples 
from each stack at thrashing. The figure for the original 
large stack at time of harvest was obtained from comparable 
data furnished by the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany variety trials, and was taken at 17*50 per cent. This 
figure had fallen to 15*91 per cent, by December 23. The 
April figures showed another decrease to i3“66 per cent., and 
finally, in June, the figure was 11*88 per cent. On this basis, 
stacks Nos. 4 and 6 on the rick stands should have .shown 
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tlieoreticaliy a loss of weight since harvest from this cause, 
of about 3*8 per cent, and 5*6 per cent, respectively, but 
actually did not. The discrepancy was attributable to experi- 
mental error, due probably to the fact that it was quite 
impossible to ensure that an equal amount of grain was put 
into each of the six small stacks in December. It seems but 
reasonable, then, to consider that the moisture content figures 
give the more accurate indication of the loss in weight sus- 
tained, apart, of course, from the vermin damage. 

Ill the experiments carried out at Wye, six bags, each 
containing a knowm weight of ears, were built into each of 
three stacks — Bountiful oats, Plumage Archer barley, and 
Yeoman II wheat, respectively. The mouth of each bag was 
fastened with a piece of strong rope, one end of which was left 
about 5 ft. long. The bags vrere placed well inside, about 
10 ft. from the ground, the loose ends of the ropes being 
left hanging outside the stacks. One of the bags was withdrawn 
from each stack each month, and various determinations 
were made upon the grain. 

The most striking feature of the results was the small 
amount of change which took place in the various kinds of 
grain during the six months’ storage in the stack. The bushel 
weight, the 1,000 grains weight, and the proportion of head 
to tail corn remained perfectly constant. For the first three 
months a gradual fall in the 1,000 grains "weight was noticed 
in the case of oats and wheat. This decrease, however, was 
not maintamed, and the "weight tended to remain constant 
for the following three months, except in the last sample of 
oats, when a marked increase occurred. The 1,000 grains 
weight in the case of barley w’as irregular throughout. The 
bushel weight in all cases remained remarkably constant 
tliroiighout the period. The variations in the moisture content 
were so iiTCgular that it was not felt permissible to draw any 
conclusions. They did not appear to be related to the 
temperature and relative humidity prevailing at the time 
the samples were withdrawal. 

The results suggest that when grain is stored in the stack 
under good average conditions the loss of weight is extremely 
small and probably does not exceed 1 per cent. The large 
losses which occur in practice are mainly ■ due to damage 
caused by vermin. ^ 

The, Effect of Temperature on the Keeping Quality ani 
Bacterial' Count of Milk (Capt. H. Bark worth). — Temperature 
alone of the various weather factors has been shown to 
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influence the "behaviour of milk. Changes in temperature 
have a negligible effect on the chemical constituents, hut 
considerable chemical changes take place as the result of 
micro -organic activities. Lactose is changed to lactic acid, 
resulting in souring, and the lactic acid bacteria, which are 
chiefly responsible, have an optimum of ' 68°"71® F., while 
B, Coli, which produces gaseous fermentation as well as 
souring, has an optimum of 98° F. Up to this optimum, there 
is an increasing rate of multiplication as the temperature 
rises, the increase in rate being progressive in itself, so that 
the difference in rate of multiplication between 65° and 70° F. 
is many times greater than between 50° and 55° F. 

Some indication of the rate of multiplication can be 
obtained by testing milk samples at different ages and keeping 
the mill?: at different temperatures. Capt. Barkworth tested 
13 samples at milking time, and when 24 hours old, at a 
temperature of 70° F. Br, Savage (Milk and Public Health) 
gives a table of nine samples, and used temperatures of 60° F. 
and 70° F. Both tables show that wide variations in multi- 
plication occur at 70° F. The 13 tested samples averaged 
2,000-fold in 24 hours at 70° F. for total bacterial count. 
Br. Savage found 100-fold. Both tables point to 10,000-fold 
multiplication of jB. Coli in 24 hours at 70° F. In addition, 
Br. Savage indicates a 20-fold greater multiplication at 
70° F. than 60° F. An American worker gives 6,000-fold in 
24 hours at 70° F. 

A very great increase in both total bacterial count and 
also in numbers of B. Coli is therefore to be expected in hot 
weather, and is reflected in a dual capacity in lowered keeping 
qualities of the milk, which is, in general, dependent on the 
total number of bacteria present, but Br. Stenhouse Williams 
has shown that the life is further shortened by the presence 
of B. Coli. 

In order to show the effect of temperature on the ultimate 
behaviour of actual milk supplies, as distinct from laboratory 
experiments, 186 samples received in connexion with the 
West Sussex Clean Milk Competition from February to 
August, 1925, were used. In no case were the samples less 
than 20 hours old on examination. Having travelled by 
post, they had been exposed to the general temperature 
conditions prevailing at the time, and were quite comparable 
with bulk supplies. The samples were from 31 farms, one 
sample being taken from each farm at six visitations during the 
period. The first and second .series were taken and kept at 
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60° F., tlie tliird taken and kept at 63° F., the fourth mainly 
at 63° F,, the fifth iiiaiiily at 69° F., and the sixth mainly 
at 66° F. As the temperature rose, there was a steady fall 
in keeping quality, and also a gradual disappearance of low 
counts. It was noted that when the temperature, wdiicli had 
risen to 69° F, with the fifth series, fell to 66° F. with the 
arriYal of the sixth series, a recovery w^as at once shown both 
in total count and in keeping quality. 

Another series of samples was taken in a competition from 
N'ovember, 1925 — September, 1926. Twenty-three samples were 
taken at stated times during the period from each farm, the 
total number of farms varying from 29 to 31. By considering 
the results from five selected farms it was shown that when 
a really small number of bacteria were present at tempera- 
tures of 54°-60° F., no great increase occurred until a tempera- 
ture of 69° F. was reached, the samples being in all cases 
22-28 hours old w^hen examined, and the temperature being 
that on arrival at the laboratory by post the morning after 
production. Where larger numbers are present under even 
Imv temperature conditions, then high bacterial counts will 
occur when a temperature of 65° F. is reached. 

To show the eSect on milk supplies as a whole, three groups 
of samples were considered, approximately 90 in each group, 
and received at temperatures of 54°-55° F., 63°-65° F., and 
07°-69° F. For the keeping quality test, all samples were 
adjusted on arrival to 60° F. and thereafter maintained at 
that temperature. A comparison of these groups shows that, 
as the temperature rises, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
conform to a fixed bacterial standard (as with Certified,” 
Grade "'"A — T.T.,” and other such milks), and the increase in 
jB. Coli at 65° F. and also at 69° F. is clearly seen. 

The keeping quality tests gave respectively 3J;- days, 21- 
days, and 2 days for the three groups considered. Had the 
samples been kept at their arrival temperatures the first 
group would have had a considerably longer life, probably 
4| or even 5 days. The second group, if kept at their arrival 
temperature of 65° F., wnuld have had a shorter life— 
probably on the average not more than 2 da 3 /s. The samples 
at 69° F. would probabty not have kept on the average 
above IJ days. 

It is concluded that any lengthy exposure to a temperature 
of 65° F. would have a serious effect on both the bacterial 
count and the keeping quality of milk. Where' the initial 
bacterial count is really low, exposure to this temperature 
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may be survived without any great effect, but a short period 
at 70° F. is iisiiaJty fatal to any milk suppty. The rale for 
milk production has always been to cool as soon and as 
thoroughly as possible, and to kee^ cool. The nearer w^e keep 
to this ideal, the less we shall be at the mercy of climatic 
variations. 

[To he concluded.) 

❖ s!: sIj 

ARTICHOKES AS A FIELD CROP 

In 1925, the Ministry, at the request of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, arranged for field trials of 
artichokes to be carried out at four centres in England. 
Artichokes were grown to some extent in this country about 
30 or 40 years ago, but were not found to be an economical 
crop. Recent research had, hownver, shown that the stalk 
contains a valuable form of cellulose, and it was considered 
worth while to make an experiment which should demonstrate 
whether the new use, to which the crop might now be put, 
would make it economical and remunerative to the farmer to 
grow it on a field scale. It may be stated, at the outset, that the 
experiment, carried out in 1925 - 26 , has clearly shown that the 
cultivation of the crop for the production of cellulose from 
the stalks is not an economical proposition. 

The side of the experiment dealing with the production, 
harvesting and use, as fodder, of the tubers has, however, 
brought to light some interesting facts which the Ministry, 
under authority of the De]3artment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, deems it desirable to make public. 

Experimental plots of artichokes were grown at the following 
centres : — 

The University Farm, Cambridge. 

The University Farm, Shinfield, near Reading. 

The Lord Wandsworth Agricultural College, Long Sutton, 
Hants. 

The Kelham Estate, Newark-on-Trent. 

From four to six acres were growm at each centre, the total 
area being about 20 acres. The University, Reading, has already 
published a record of the Shinfield experiments as its Bulletin 
XXXV, Meport on the Feeding of Jerusalem Articliohes to Pigs, 
by K. W. D. Campbell, M.C., B.Sc.Agric, (Durham). Ho 
detailed report of the results at the two last-named centres was 
prepared. The Cambridge results have not hitherto been 

3 IT 2 
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published, and, as the experiinerxts at that centre were the most 
complete of all those carried out, they will be fully dealt with 
here. Aclcaowledgment must be made of the thoroughness 
mth which the W'Ork was carried out by Mr. Arthur Amos, the 
Director of the University Farm, and by Mr. H. R. Davidson, 
of the School of ikgriculture, Cambridge, who assisted him. 

Eie Cambridge Experiments : Cultivation and Yield of the 
Crop. — Four acres w^ere planted in a field, the soil of which 
varied betw’een light gravel and gravelly loam, where a crop of 
thousand-headed kale had been grown and folded off with 
sheep. 

Planting took place in May at the rate of about 10 cwt. per 
acre, and w^as carried out in the way usually adopted with 
potatoes. The rows were 30 in. apart, and the sets 15 in. 
apart in the row’-s. At the beginning of June, the crop received a 
dressing of superphosphate at the rate of 3 cw^t. per acre. 

The development of the plant was affected by the varying 
degrees of rainfall experienced during the siimmer months, but 
it is not possible definitely to assess the extent to wiiicli 
weather conditions affected the yield, even when comparison 
is made with the conditions prevailing at the other centres. 

By October, the height of the stems w^as in rxiost parts 
between seven and eight feet, and the ground was so thoroughly 
shaded by the leaves that annual w^eed growth was completely 
suppressed. Light frosts in October and severe frosts in early 
November, how'ever, cut dowui the foliage prematurely, and 
thus limited the yield of both stalks and tubers. 

The stalks were cut and roughly stripped of leaves in 
November and December. This operation absorbed a consider- 
able amount of labour — 50 man-days for the four acres. The 
resulting crop of stalks stripped of leaves and partially dried 
amounted to six tons. The estimated total crop of tubers was 
50 tons. 

Disposal of the Tubers. — -The problem of how to deal with 
this quantity of tubers now presented itself to those in charge 
of the experiment. It was found that the market for the 
Jerusalem artichoke, as a vegetable for human consumption, 
was very restricted, and that, moreover, the price received 
barely repaid the cost of lifting and carriage, ivhile the quantity 
of tubers available was in excess of what could be consumed 
by the stock of pigs on the farm. 

A considerable quantity was lifted throughout the winter, 
.in spite of the difficulty of digging and picldng up the com- 
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paratively small tubers in tlie prevailing iieavy condition of 
the land. These were carted to the pig buildings and fed to the 
whole pig stock ; particular care being taken that the rations 
for the experimental pens of fattening pigs should be fully 
maintained. # 

With the advent of spring "weather, it was decided to fold 
the stores and the dry sows on the artichokes. As soon as the 
weather and soil began to dry in March, rough pig shelters were 
erected in the field, and a commencement was made with the 
folding of the crop. One lot of 23 store pigs, averaging 12 weeks 
in age, were put in one field and some dry sow^s in another, and 
were fed with 2 lb. of meal and the maximum quantity of 
artichokes which they could consume without scouring. It was 
found that they ate the artichokes greedily, and that the only 
difficulty was the tendency of the pigs to scour if too many 
artichokes were fed. The difficulty was overcome by feeding 
a limited quantity of tubers each day. The store pigs were 
kept on the artichokes till April 28, when they were brought 
into the yards to fatten. No record v/as kept of their gain in 
weight, but they kept perfectly healthy and throve well on 
the diet. The sows in like maimer kept in good condition. 

By a fortunate accident, it was discovered that sheep would 
eat artichokes. Arrangements were accordingly made for 
folding the ewe flock (130 head) on the tubers, and, by this 
means, it was possible to secure the consumption of the whole 
quantity in time to crop the field in 1926. 

It was found that the ewes would readily consume and thrive 
on as much as 12 lb. of artichokes per head, daily ; but that 
if the ration exceeded that amount they showed a tendency 
to scour. Lambs were found to scour when they ate the tubers. 

It appears, therefore, that one conclusion to which the 
Cambridge experiment leads is that, for folding both to pigs 
and to sheep, artichokes are suitable when they have previously 
been dug out in dry weather and when folded on reasonably 
dry soil. It appears that in New Zealand a fairly common 
practice is to allow pigs to root the tubers out for themselves, 
and it is probable that they could do so in this country if 
artichokes are grown in very loose sandy soil. 

In the Reading experiment, pigs were also found to eat the 
tubers readily, and. 10 lb. of tubers were substituted there, with 
no apparently disadvantageous effect, for 1 lb. of meal in the 
ration. At Long Sutton, while the pigs willingly ate the tubers, 
they showed a tendency to scour. 
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Tlie exiiaiistive feeding test, wMch was carried out at 
Cambridge witii fattening pigs, clearly showed, however, 
that while artichokes are greedily eaten both boiled and 
unboiled, their use leads to the production of carcasses definitely 
inferior to those of pigs fed on boiled potatoes. 

For this experiment, four pens of pigs were put up on 
December 12, 1925. All the pigs were pure-bred Large Whites 
from the University Farm herd, out of registered sows, and all 
by the same boar. The average age of Pens 1 and 2 was 
146 days ; of Pen 3, 137 days ; and of Pen 4, 134 days. As 
the pigs in Pens 1 and 2 were distinctly older than those in 
Pens 3 and 4, no attempt was made to compare all four pens, 
but only to determine the difference between the two in each 
pair. 

The rations were arranged so that approximately half of 
the dry matter was consumed as meal and half as tubers, so 
that the rations consisted of, one part cereal mixture and 
four parts weight of tubers. A standard cereal ration was 
used for all four pens. At the beginning, about 2 per cent, of a 
mixture, containing salt, chalk, iron oxide and potassium iodide, 
was added to the ration, but, as there is some difference in the 
analysis of the minerals in potatoes and artichokes, the pigs 
were later allowed a free choice of the more important minerals. 
The tubers fed to Pens 1 and 2, at the beginning of the 
experiment, were boiled potatoes and boiled artichokes, and 
those fed to Pens 3 and 4, raw potatoes and raw artichokes, 
respectively. The cereal mixture consisted of 

Bean meal . . . , . , . , 2 parts 

Tail corn (mostly barley) . . . . 1 part 

Sharps . . . . . . . . 1 part 

The dry matter in the tubers was estimated during the 
course of the experiment with the following results : — 
Potatoes, 18*07 per cent. Artichokes, 17*63 per cent. 
Early in the experiment, it was found that the pigs in Pen 3 
were doing so badly on raw potatoes that the ration as stated 
above ivas altered, and the potatoes for that pen were boiled 
before being fed. This Pen and Pen 4, however,' did not thrive 
as weU as the other two, and the experiment, so far as they were 
concerned, was not carried to its conclusion. 

The, pigs ill Pens 1 and 2 were sent for slaughter on 
February 2, 1926, to the St. Edmundsbury Co-operative 
Factory. It is not proposed here to give details of the weights 
and comparative condition of the carcasses. The difference was 
very clearly marked, and, whereas the carcasses of the pigs fed 
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on boiled potatoes were found to be better than any previously 
sent to the factory from the University Farm, the carcasses of 
those fed on boiled artichokes were reported as being not 
properly finished and of very poor quality. This evidence 
appears to be conclusive. 

Cost of the Crop. — The cost of growing the crop is high. 
The average cost for four centres, which incidentally represented 
varying types of soil conditions, amounted to something over 
£24 per acre. This would no doubt be reduced if the crop were 
grown in a subsequent season. But it does not represent the 
whole cost of handling the crop. The charges for carriage of 
seed and of the resultant crop are not included, and these in 
respect of the dried stalks are very high. Nor is any charge 
made in respect of harvesting the tubers. 

Moreover, the tubers are difficult to eradicate from the land, 
and may so persist as to require a considerable expenditure 
of labour and of money to remove them in a subsequent season. 

Conclusion. — The experiment has, therefore, shown that, 
although artichoke tubers are readily consumed by both sheep 
and pigs, they have a tendency to cause scouring ; and that, in 
the case of fattening pigs, they have a detrimental effect on the 
bacon produced. The cost of the crop is too high to encourage 
the development of a market for the stalks for the production of 
cellulose. The conclusion which must be drawn is, therefore, 
that there appears to be no prospect at present of making the 
cultivation of artichokes profitable on a field scale. 

The Ministry wishes to express its appreciation of the assist- 
ance it received in the investigation from the Authorities and 
staffs of the four centres where the trial fields of artichokes 
were cultivated. 

^ :iie ^ 

FEBRUARY ON THE FARM 
J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Notes. — The name of this month is derived from 
that of the Roman Februarius, which in its turn was derived 
from Februus, one of the names of the god of fertility and the 
deity who protected the flocks from wolves. The festival 
in honour of this god was celebrated on the 15th of the month 
and originally it was a shepherds’ anniversary ; later, it 
became the festival of purification and expiation, having 
lost its original import when the Romans were no longer a 
nation of shepherds. 
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It is noteworthy that in most European countries there are 
adages which express objections to mild or dry weather in 
February. We say that when gnats dance in February, the 
husbandman becomes a beggar. The Germans have a couplet 
which means lock up your com in the bin when you see 
midges on the midden. Tusser, the author of Five Hundred 
Points of Husbandry, published in 1524, wrote '' February 
fill dyke, With what thou dost like/’ and there are proverbs 
ill several languages which state that full ditches in this 
month foretell full barns. Another of Teutonic origin favours 
the occurrence of north winds in this month, adding that if 
they do not come in February they will certainly be felt in 
April. 

Candlemas, February 2, is a day of some agricultural 
importance, and in some districts this is the date for leaving 
and entering farms. Lancashire, Cheshire, and many districts 
farther south on the same side of the country have Candlemas 
customs. Tenancies which commence on this date are often 
complicated by customs of pre-entry and hold-over, whereby 
the new tenant receives access to the stubbies in autumn 
while the outgoer retains possession of the house, most of 
the buildings and certain grass fields until the first of May. 
These inconvenient customs tend to disappear with the ex- 
tension of modem valuation practice. Excepting the fact 
that a removal at this date involves difficulties where milk 
is sold by contract dating from April 1, there are certain 
advantages in the Candlemas tenancy which a Lady Day 
farm lacks. At the earlier date, time is not so precious as it 
usually is at the end of March, and the earlier entry gives 
the incomer a better opportunity of arranging the cropping of 
his arable land according to his wishes and of carrying out 
the operations of ploughing and manuring necessary for that 
purpose. 

Land and Crops. — ^As mentioned in last month’s notes, 
weather conditions in the autumn prevented normal progress 
with the work of cleaning stubbles, wheat sowing, and 
ploughing. Since the middle of December, the land has been 
either frost-bound, covered ' with snow, or sodden with 
moisture ; and to the arrears mentioned as apparent at that 
time have been added those of the ploughing after ^ roots, 
potatoes and' beet, and the breaking up of leas, as well as the 
accumulation of manure in yards. A farmer must have 
extraordinary faith in such old weather lore as is above 
quoted if he can this year wish for a wet February. 
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There is no doubt that it will be necessary in many cases to 
depart from the normal course of cropping in order to over- 
take the accumulated arrears, and to mitigate the conseq_iiences 
of the preceding bad season. Some parts of the arable land 
will not give anxiety or require special treatment ; the corn 
stubbles seeded dovm last year have generally a good take 
of young ''seeds/’ and, in this case, the usual harrowing and 
rolling may if necessary be omitted, except where yard 
manure has been applied or surface stones have to be pressed 
down. Last year’s leas also will receive customary treatment, 
except where the ploughing has been delayed so late that it 
may be advisable to apply about 5 cwt. of complete mixture 
of artificials to compensate for the undecayed condition of 
the sward. The drilling of this land with oats or barley may 
generally be carried out fairly early, as it becomes dry and 
workable before land that has not been recently cropped 
with " seeds.” 

In dealing with land that carried roots and potatoes in 
1927, such ploughing as may be necessary at this date should 
be shallow, about four inches being a suitable depth for spring 
corn in these circumstances. This depth of working not only 
allows of a wider furrow, and therefore more rapid progress, 
but it also facilitates the requisite drying of the seed bed for 
further tillage and sowing, whereas deeper work tends to delay 
these ends. 

Less simple problems will be encountered in deciding and 
carrying out the treatment of unseeded stubbles. Weather 
conditions in 1927 encouraged the growth of grassy weeds, 
and there was no opportunity for stubble cleaning after 
harvest. Land that bore a first corn crop last season would in 
the ordinary course of husbandry have been cleaned, manured, 
and drilled in October or November with wheat or winter 
oats. Spring oats and barley will be drilled on such fields 
of this group as were not sown in autumn and winter, except 
in cases where, owing to the dirty condition of second-corn 
stubbies, a portion of this area is set aside for sugar beet and 
mangolds. This departure from strict five-course practice is 
better than attempting to cultivate the full acreage of second 
corn in the one case and of roots after second com in the 
other, when, owing to special circumstances, the second 
stubbles are too weedy to be prepared for seasonable sowing 
with beet and mangolds. 

To permit of the above ^ plan, a portion of the land 
ordinarily due to be cropped with roots will have to be treated 
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otherwise. The potato crop, being tolerant of spring cleaning 
and worMngs, may occupy its usual place ; and, if the setts 
are boxed so that they may be sprouting during March and, 
if necessary, April, the date of planting may without prejudice 
to the crop be delayed until cleaning has been thoroughly 
effected. Swedes and common turnips, and crops of the 
kale group, may also occupy their customary place. The 
area set free by the cultivation of beet and mangolds after 
the first corn crop, however, may be either bare-fallowed or 
sown with a smother crop that does not require singling and 
hand-weeding. Marrow-stem kale, if heavily top-dressed, 
will fulfil these conditions ; but, probably, for most cases, 
the more convenient course is that of sowing a vetch and 
cereal mixture for hay or for silage, which may be cleared 
from the land in July and thus allow of summer and autumn 
cleaning. If this plan is decided upon, an endeavour should 
be made by liberal top-dressing to produce a weed-smothering 
crop. Beans may be included in the mixture where ensilage 
is the intention, and, to give them a fair chance, they should 
be ploughed in about four inches deep some two or three weeks 
before the cereals are drilled. For hay-making, peas are 
regarded as preferable to vetches on account of their better 
dr\fiiig properties. 

Arable Fanning and Live Stock.— Correspondents have 
asked for further information on the statement made in last 
month's notes to the effect that the economic weakness of 
our system of arable farming is not the corn crops but the 
fodder crops and the live stock by which they are consumed. 
In ordinary four-course husbandry, there is one acre of fodder 
roots and one acre of clover or seeds lea to every two 
acres of corn crops ; half of the roots and most of the seeds 
are fed on the land by sheep, while the other half of the roots 
is carted to the yards and consumed by bullocks, which at 
the same time convert straw into manure and incorporate 
therewith fertilizing residues purchased in the form of con- 
centrated feeding stuffs. When the cost of labour, cakes 
and meals, and other expenses except coarse fodder, is 
deducted from the increase in value of the animals fattened, 
there remains little balance to set against the cost of pro- 
ducing, the. roots, hay^ and straw fed. In recent years, this 
balance has been less than the production costs of these 
crops ; and whether the criticism be directed against these 
costs, or against the apparently unprofitable returns from 
the . crops, or against the heavy cost of the manure made 
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from them by bullocks and sheep, the net result has been 
the same, i.e., a poor profit or a net loss on the arable farming 
system as a whole. 

In the light of the official statistics, it may appear to be 
an established fact that the remedy for the above state of 
affairs is to lay the arable land down to grass ; that being 
what most practical farmers seem to consider the best plan. 
Escaping arable difficulties by grassing down is not a real 
solution of the main problem, unless there is likelihood of 
greater profit or less loss from the land when in grass than 
as arable ; and, without a definite object for and method 
of utilizing the pasture wffieii made, there is no such likeli- 
hood. In my opinion many farmers could, with advantage, 
intensify the treatment of some of their existing grassland 
and convert a part of the remainder into arable. I am here 
thinking mainly of dairy farms where too large a proportion 
of the total returns is expended on bought foods. 

There are two directions in which, under suitable con- 
ditions, the typical corn-producing system can be strengthened. 
The first is that of reducing the proportion of fodder crops 
and increasing that of the cash crops. In the Lothiems rotation, 
only one-third of the arable land is devoted to roots and 
seeds as compared with one-half in the English four-course 
and two-fifths in the five-course rotation. The introduction 
of sugar beet in place of mangolds and turnips needs no 
further explanation in connexion with arable farming, although 
it is not invariably sound economy on a dairy farm where 
heav}^^ crops of fodder roots can be grown. Potatoes may be 
likened to sugar beet for the purposes of this discussion. 
Perhaps the above principle may be seen carried out to its 
utmost possibility on the large German arable farms, where 
the rotation followed is : potatoes, wheat, beet, barley. No 
seeds and no fodder roots, nothing in fact is grovm specifically 
for consumption by live stock ; but beet tops and pulp and 
straw are utilized for feeding purposes ; and, on one farm 
which I recently visited, so much of the straw as could not be 
sold or used as Utter (by the stock kept to use up the beet 
tops and pulp) was being made into artificial dung. Artificial 
manures were being liberally used, these taking the place 
of manurial residues of the concentrates fed in the English 
system ; and the result of the system was not only success 
in the matter of fertility and large crops, but also a net profit 
on the working. 
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Tlie second direction of modification is that of substituting 
cows for bullocks and sheep. This is what many of our arable 
farmers are doing, and many others have done. This plan 
depends less on soil considerations than on the possibility 
of marketing the milk produced. The quantities of food 
required to produce a gallon of milk and a pound of beef are 
much the same ; and, while the former brings in Is. 3d. and 
the latter only about Sd., there is no doubt as to which is 
the more remunerative. In Denmark and Germany, however, 
where this plan has been widely adopted, the prices of the 
gallon of milk and the pound of beef have tended towards 
the same level ; but, in spite of this, the dairy cow is preferred 
to the fattening bullock. 

^ ^ 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR FEBRUARY 
H. V. Garner, M.A., B.Sc., 

Boihamsted Experimental Station. 

The Weed for Potash. — ^Under the older system of farming, 
ill which grain and fat stock were the chief sales, and all the 
roots and straw were kept on the holding, the need for potash 
manures was not severely felt. In fact, the excellent farming 
of 70 years ago was carried out wdthout any supplies of potash 
beyond that provided in the farmyard manure, bonfire 
ashes, and the small quantity occurring in purchased feeding 
stuffs, most of w^hich contain less than 2 per cent. Turning 
to the other end of the scale, we may refer to the conditions 
of intensive culture of market garden crops on light soils. 
Here, unless great quantities of dung or seaweed are available, 
the need for potash is most marked, and forms a governing 
factor in production. The crops themselves remove much 
potash from the soil and the bulk of the produce is sold off 
the holding. The high prices, which growers farming such land 
were prepared to pay for potash during the scarcity arising 
out of the war, gave an indication of the part played by this 
fertilizer in their system. Between these two limits comes 
the ordinary arable farming of the present day, ' and the lighter 
the soil, and the gi^eater the acreage devoted to such crops as 
potatoes, sugar beet, carrots and onions, the more will be the 
need of potash ' fertilizers. ■ Event' under such conditions on 
farms, w^ere good dung is abundant, the effect of potash 
shortage does not readily show itself, but, while the crops 
will, probably, be fairly good, a potash dressing would improve 
them. In the absence of a large supply of dung, howerer, the 
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effect of potasli starvation is obvious, particularly in potatoes, 
wbere the leaf takes on a dark bronzed colour, dead patches 
appear at the margins, and cropping is reduced to a very low 
level. Until recently, farmers who used mixed fertilizers were 
usually offered a compound which contained too little potash to 
correct the conditions mentioned above ; this state of affairs 
has improved of late, and 10 per cent, of potash in a compound 
manure or home-made mixture is quite little enough in cases 
of marked need. 

litrogen and Rainfall* — ^The past season has been a wet 
one in many districts. Heavy rain throughout the summer 
saturated the ground, and, although autumn and winter have 
not been abnormally wet, nevertheless, owing to the W'ater- 
logged conditions of the land after harvest, .small fails were 
enough to cause the drains to run. Under these conditions, 
it could be expected that spring would show a deficiency of 
nitrates in the soil, as it is on them that by far the most 
serious loss by leaching falls. Fortunately, we are in a position 
to remedy this, for spring dressings of quick-acting nitrogenous 
fertilizers serve to supply what has been lost. Winter corn 
will need special attention in this matter from the end of 
February onwards, when judicious top dressings should be 
well justified. 

Urea. — In recent years, the tendency has been towards 
high-grade fertilizers in order to save charges for bagging, 
railway carriage, and handling on the farm. No doubt, as 
the use of artificial manures extends to more distant and 
inaccessible parts of the wmrld, these considerations will be 
even more cogent than they are now. The most concentrated 
form of nitrogen, at present available, is urea, which contains 
no less than 46 per cent, of nitrogen in the form which occurs 
in the urine of farm stock, and, as such, is w^ell known, and 
perforce often neglected*’ by, farmers as a valuable source of 
plant food. In the course of transformation in the soil, urea 
reaches the state of nitrate and is then readily taken up by 
crops. Urea has been produced chemically from the nitrogen 
of the air for some years in Germany, and will probably soon 
make its appearance in this country ; a few of the experimental 
results obtained with this substance in recent seasons at 
Rothamsted, given in the accompanying table, may therefore 
be of interest. 

It will be seen that each form of nitrogen has been equally 
effective both in the years when the response was ' good and 
in the two seasons — 1923 in barley and 1921inpotatoeS“Wh6n 
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Yield oe Babley per Acre. 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

i 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

G rain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

1 

bush. 

cwt. 

bush. 

cwt. 

bush. 

cwt. 

bush. 

cwt. 

No nitrogerx 
Sulphate of 

26-1 

17-6 

25-2 

16-8 

21*2 

14*8 

23*9 

j 

14*1 

amnionia 

Equivalent 

35*0 

23-5 

32-3 

20*3 

22*8 

17*9 

33-8 

19*7 

urea 

34-0 

23-4 

33-4 : 

21*8 

24*7 1 

i 

16*1 

32-8 

19*6 


Winter Oats, 1926. Potatoes, 1921. 



Grain 

Straw 

j 

Tons 

No mtrogen 

Bush. pr. acre 
61-1 

C-wt. pr. acre 
34-1 

Per acre 

2*0 

Sulphate of anunoiiia . . 

69*0 

39*2 

2-3 

Equivalent urea . . ; 

75*1 

43*3 

2*3 


nitrogen showed little action. Experiments are continuing, 
but it can be taken that, up to the present the behaviour, of 
urea has been approximately the same as that of sulphate of 
ammonia on the Rothamsted soil. 

Early Grass. — Stockomiers look forw^ard to the day when 
their pastures will be fit to carry stock in the spring, and 
relieve the pressure of indoor feeding ; and it has long been 
known that farmyard manure used on pasture has the effect 
of giving that early start which is so valuable. Two causes 
are at work here ; the shelter from cold winds provided by a 
dressing of long manure : and, what is probably more important, 
the maiiuriai effect of the dung. No doubt, this fertilizing 
action is mainly associated with the nitrogenous constituents, 
although the potash and phosphate play some part. It is, 
perhaps, not so widely known that an eaiiy top dressing with 
some form of nitrogenous manure will produce similar effects 
in hasteniiig -the spring flush of grass. There are many possible 
forms ill wrhich this nitrogen may be given, but, at present 
prices, sulphate of ammonia would serve as well as any, and 
1 cw^t. per acre would be a normal dressing, to be applied 
early in the spring just as the herbage is beginning to wake 
up after the winter period. 

' Nitrogenous fertilizers can also prolong the" growth of grass 
at the other end of the season, a fact which may be used with 
advantage by graziers when indoor keep is likely to be short. 

It should be stated that the successful use of nitrogen on 
pastures, as a regular feature of management, requires periodical 
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dressings of phosphate potash, and, probably, lime, in order 
to maintain fertility and enable the nitrogen to produce its 
best effect. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


Note.— U nless otherwise stated^ prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f .o.r. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivers^ 



. Average price per ton during week 
ending January 11 


Bristol 

! 

Hull 

Cost per 

L’pool London unit at 
London 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. £ 

S. B, 

d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 15J%) 





11 

7 11 

7 14 

8 

Snlpliate o£ ammonia : — 









Neutral (N. 20*6%) 

10 

11* 

10 

11* 

10 

11* 10 

11* 10 

3 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) 

8 16JI 

S 161 

8 

16J 8 

16t 9 

3 

Kainit (Pot. 14%) 

3 

7 

2 

17 

2 

19 3 

0 4 

3 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

5 

2 


, 

. 

4 

17 3 

3 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 

3 

17 

3 

5 

3 

9 3 

9 3 

5 

Munate of potash (Pot. 50-53J-%) 

9 

10 

8 

15 

9 

6 9 

16 3 

8 

Sulphate,, „ (Pot. 48-51|-%) 

11 

10 

10 

15 

ii 

10 ii 

17 4 

7 

Basic Slag (T.P. 32%) .. 

3 

8§ 

3 

3§ 

3 

3§ . 

. • 


„ (T.P. 300/^) .. 

3 

6§ 

3 

1§ 

3 

JJ 2 

Ue 1 

10 

„ (T.P. 28*%) .. 

. 


2 

12§ 

. 2 

m . 

. 

• 

„ (T.P. 26%) .. 

. 

. 

2 

n 

2 

7§ . 


. 

„ (T.P. 240/J .. 

2 

10 § 

2 

i§ 

2 

2§ . 

. 

, 

Ground rock phosphate (T.P.58%) 









Very fine gradef 

2 

15 

, 

• 


. 2 

iOd 0 

10 

Fine gradejj 

2 

10 

2 

10 

. 

2 

Id 0 

10 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

3 

0 

. 


3 

4 3 

0 1 

9 

„ (S.P. 33%) .. 

. 


. 

. 

3 

n 

. 

. 

„ (S.P. 300/^) 

2 

15 

2 

12 

2 

18 2 

15 1 

10 

Bonemeal(N. 3i%,T.P, 45%) .. 

8 

15 

8 

10 

8 

10 8 

7 

• 

Steamed bone flour (N. f%, 









T.P. 60-65%) 

5 

17t 

6 

2t 

6 

5 6 

17 • . 


Burnt Lump Lime 

1 

9 

1 

12a. 

1 

165 2 

1§ . 


Ground Lime 

1 

18 

2 

la 

2 

65 1 

15§ . 

• 

„ Limestone 

. 


. 

, 

1 

105 . 


. 

„ Chalk 


* 

1 

0 

• 

1 


• 


Abbreviations: N.»«Kitrogen ; S.B. »» Soluble Phosphate; T.P.»«Total Phosphate; 

Pot. Potash. 

^ Delivered in 6-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. For lots of 4 tons and 
under 6 tons the price is Is. per ton extra and for lots of 2 tons and under 4 tons Ss. per ton 
extra. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest raihvay station. 

J Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I Prices for 4-ton lots delivered to purchaser’s nearest railway station in neighbourhood 
of town mentioned above. 

1 Fineness 80% through standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

Si Fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch (100 mesh 
sieve). 

a Delivered to Hull. b Delivered to Diverpool area. 

d Price for 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At Q-.W.R. and S.B. London 
Stations the cost to purchasers is 28. 6d. per ton extra. 

e F.o.r. Korthern rahs ; 8s. 6d. per ton extra on Southern rails. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

FEBRUARY 

H. E. WoouMAH, M.A., Pb.D., D.Sc., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Bie Farmer SIieet-Anclior, — Under this title, a very 
interesting and suggestive review of the live stock side of 
agriculture has appeared, from the pen of Professor T. B. 
Wood, in The Nineteenth Century for August, 1927. The im- 
portance of this timely article cannot be overstressed. We are 
all, farmers and scientific men alike, concerned to find out 
ways and means for amehorating the conditions of the great 
industry in which we are interested. It may truly be stated 
that Professor Wood’s article constitutes a very real effort in 
this direction. It will not be out of place, therefore, to devote 
this month’s space to a short summary of the article in question, 
especially in view of the fact that much of what Professor 
Wood has written bears directly on the problems of intensive 
production, a question which was touched on in a general 
manner in the Notes for last month. 

Professor Wood quotes official statistics to show that the 
live stock industry provides by far the greater part, almost 70 
per cent., of the farmer’s gross takings. In this sense, therefore, 
live -stock truly constitutes the farmer’s sheet-anchor. The 
economic results of the several branches of the live stock 
industry, however, vary very greatly. This is a fact of obvious 
importance, since the farmer does not live on his gross taldngs 
(or should not, as Professor Wood dryly interpolates) but on his 
net takings, that is to say, on the difference between his gross 
takings and their cost of production. Beef and mutton are 
almost invariably produced at a loss to the farmer ; the 
production of pork and bacon is speculative ; milk production 
has very generally given a fair profit ; in the case of poultry 
and eggs, the profit has invariably been high. These facts are 
emphasized if a comparison be made of the value of the output 
of these various items for the years 1908 and 1925. Calculating 
value in both cases on the basis of 1925 prices, it is seen that, 
although the total value of the output of live stock and its 
products has only risen by 1 per cent, since 1908, the value of 
the output of meat and wool has declined by 10 per cent, and 
27 per cent, respectively,, whilst the value of the output ' of 
dairy produce and of poultry and eggs has increased by 16 per 
cent, and 36 per cent, respectively. During the same period, 
the number of milch cows^ has increased considerably, the 
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numbers of poultry enormously, whilst the increase in the 
numbers of meat-prodiicing animals is comparatively small. 
The comparison brings out the further fact that the farmer is 
now selling for slaughter smaller, and therefore presumably 
younger, animals. Although beef production as a whole has been 
uneconomic, one aspect of it, namely, what is known as 
'' baby beef ’’ production, is often said to be profitable. The 
farmer therefore is tending to increase the number of Ms cows 
and hens, and to fatten his cattle at an earlier age. 

Why, however, should milk, egg and baby beef pro- 
duction be more profitable than meat production in general 
In the first place, Professor Wood points out, the profitableness 
of the dairy industry can only partly be explained by the 
circumstance that the farmer is practically secure of the home 
milk market. Although fresh milk is not imported, vast 
quantities of other dairy products like cheese, butter and 
dried milk come from abroad. The order of the events which 
have placed milk and egg production on a sound economic 
basis is : Firstly, the invention of an accurate and generally 
applicable measm’e of individual production. The data 
obtained by milk recording for dairy cows and by the use of 
trap nesting for poultry have given the breeder an exact 
numerical measure of the productive capacity of individuals. 
Secondly, tMs has made possible the breeding of improved 
productive strains and, along with this improvement, there has 
been corresponding progress in respect of feeding and 
management. 

The state of affairs in the meat-producing industries is entirely 
different. It is usual to judge the progress of meat-producing 
animals by hand and eye, a method wMch in accuracy can 
scarcely compare with such methods as weighing milk or 
counting eggs. The ordinary farmer has no numerical measure 
of the rate of meat production ; he cannot, therefore, 
accurately assess the results of his feeding and management, 
and, for that reason, the feeding and management of meat- 
producing animals lag beMnd the methods employed for milch 
cows and poultry. 

Professor Wood then outlines a scheme whereby it may 
become possible to acMeve for the pig industry what milk 
recording has done for the dairy industry. The essential 
feature of this scheme is the establishment. of communication 
between producer and factory, with the object of securing very 
full information concerning the influence of varying feeding 
and management on the quantity and quality of the meat pro- 

3x 
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diiced by pigs, and tlie length of time the animals have taken 
since birth in reaching factory size. Unfortunately, however, 
Professor Wood sees no immediate prospect of evolving 
similar methods to improve the conditions of beef and mutton 
production until the preliminary step has been taken of 
estabiisMng co-operative slaughter-houses for sheep and 
cattle. It will also be essential, in his opinion, to undertake the 
proper organization on a large scale of the present transference 
of cattle from the breeding districts of the West Country to the 
feeding areas of the Mdlands and East Anglia. By such 
detailed and collaborative organization it may become possible 
to de\dse accurate measures of the rate of meat production 
similar to those provided by milk and egg recording in the 
case of milch cows and poultry respectively. 

Professor Wood nest reminds his readers that if our animak 
are to be made more highly productive, they must be better 
fed. He draws the interesting conclusion that to attain an all- 
round standard of high productivity, such for instance as that 
of the 1,000-gallon cow, the 200-egg hen, the pig which is 
ready for the factory at sis months, and the steer which 
makes baby beef at 18 months, the national bill of fare of 
our live stock must include concentrated foods (in which is 
included the dry substance of root crops) and coarse fodders 
in equal proportions. Going into figures, however, he shows 
that the annual supply of concentrated foods available for 
farm animals in the British Isles amounts to about 16,000,000 
tons, whereas the grand total of coarse fodder is about 
48,000,000 tons, that is to say, a ratio of coarse fodder to 
concentrated food of 8 : 1 . An aU-roiind ' standard of high 
productivity is therefore not possible under the present 
conditions. Further, such a state of affairs leads to a scramble 
for the short supply of concentrated foods, and hence prices 
rise to uneconomic levek. The position will not be ameliorated 
as the acreage of arable land declines and as sugar beet 
replaces other crops. 

The central problem of to-day, therefore, is to bring about a 
material increase in the supply of concentrated foods. How is 
this problem to be solved ? Professor Wood, shows how the 
results of recent pasture research at Cambridge and ekewhere, 
point the way to a simple and satisfactory solution. It is now 
generally recognized that the digestibility ■ and nutritive 
value of the dry substance of young grass are such as are 
apBsociated with good protein concentrates^. Moreover, it has 
; .lieeii demonstrated that grass, closely grazed, retains its pro- 
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Desceiptiox 

Price 

3, d. 

er qr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu- 
riai 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Cost of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 

equiv. 

per 

100 ib. 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv. 
s. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv, 

d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, British . . 




10 7 

0 13 

0 14 

72 

2 

0 

147 

9*6 

Barley, British feeding 



9 5 

0 10 

8 16 

71 

2 

6 

1-34 

6-2 

„ Canadian No. 3 W estero 

39 6 

400 

11 2 

0 10 

10 12 

7i 

3 

0 

1-61 

6*2 

„ American 

38 0 

»> 

10 i3=>‘ 

0 iO 

10 3 

71 

2 

10 

1.52 

6*2 

„ Persian 

37 6 


10 7 

0 10 

9 17 

71 

2 

9 

1-47 

6*2 

„ Russian 

38 6 


10 16 

0 10 

10 5 

71 

2 

a 

1-66 

6-2 

Oats, English, white . . 

— 


10 0 

0 11 

9 9 

60 

3 

2 

1-70 

7*6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

9 16 

0 11 

9 4 

60 

3 

1 

1.66 

7*6 

„ Irish, white 

— 

— 

10 13 

0 11 

10 2 

60 

3 

4 

1-78 

7*6 

jj „ black 



— 

9 10 

0 a 

8 19 

60 

3 

0 

1.61 

7*6 

„ Canadian No. 2 Western 

34 9 

320 

12 3* 

0 11 

a 12 

60 

3 

10 

2‘0o 

7.6 

„ Argentine 

„ Russian 

29 0 

,, 

10 3 

0 a 

9 12 

60 

3 

2 

P70 

7*6 

29 3 


10 5§ 

0 a 

9 14 

60 

3 

3 

1*74 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

38 9 

480 

9 0 

0 a 

8 9 

81 

2 

1 

1-12 

6*8 

Beans, Eugiish, winter 

— 

— 

9 Of 

1 6 

7 14 

66 

2 

4 

1*25 

20 

Peas, Enghsii, blue . . 


— . 

15 5t 

1 3 

14 2 

69 

4 

1 

2*19 

18 

„ Japanese 

Dari, Palestine 

— 

— 

24 15§ 

1 3 

23 12 

69 

6 

10 

3’ 67 

18 

— 

— 

11 6 

0 13 

10 12 

74 

2 

10 

1-52 

7*2 

„ Persian 

— 

— 

11 0 

0 13 

10 7 

74 

2 

6 

1*34 

7-2 

Millers’ offals — 








6 


10 

Bran, British 

— 

— 

8 10 

1 3 

7 7 

42 

3 

1*87 

„ broad 

— 

— 

9 5 

1 3 

8 2 

42 

3 

10 

2*05 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported . . 

— 

— 

10 7 

0 18 

9 9 

69 

2 

9 

147 

12 

„ coarse, British . . 

— 

— 

8 17 

0 18 

7 19 

58 

2 

9 

147 

11 

Pollards, imported . . 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 3 

6 17 

60 

2 

3 

1-20 

a 

Meal, barley 

— 

— . 

11 17 

0 10 

11 7 

71 

3 

2 

1*70 

1 6*2 

„ maize 

— 

— 

9 15 

0 a 

9 4 

81 

2 

3 

P20 

6*8 

„ S. African 

— 

— 

9 7 

0 a 

8 16 

81 

2 

2 

M6 

0.8 

,, ,, germ 

— 

— 

9 10 

0 16 

8 14 

86 

2 

1 

M2 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

9 16 

1 1 

8 14 

76 

2 


1*20 

19 

„ locust bean 

— 


8 17 

0 8 

8 9 

71 

2 


1*29 

3‘0 

,, bean 

— 

— 

12 15 

1 6 

a 9 

66 

3 


1*87 

20 

„ fish 

— 

— 

21 0 

3 10 

17 10 

53 

6 

7 

3‘62 

48 

Maize, cooked fiaked . , 

— 

— 

a 0 

0 a 

10 9 

85 

2 

6 

1.34 

8-6 

Linseed— 











„ cake, English 12% oil 

[ — 

— 

12 12 

1 a 

a 1 

74 

3 

0 

1-61 

25 

JS n »# 19% f> 

— 

— 

12 5 

1 a 

10 14 

74 

2 11 

1-66 

25 

99 *9 9f 9% ,, 

— 

— 

11 17 

1 a 

10 6 

74 

2 

9 

1-47 

26 

Soyabean,, „ 6% „ 

— 

— 

11 10 

2 4 

9 6 

69 

2 

8 

143 

S6 

Cottonseed cake „ 6^% „ 

— 


8 .6 

1 10 

6 15 

42 

3 

3 

1-74 

IT 

„ „ Egyptian, 5|% „ 

— 

— 

7 15 

1 10 

6 6 

42 

3 

0 

1*61 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 

— 

— 

12 0§ 

' 2 5 

9 15 

74 

2 

8 

1-43 

36 

7% oil 

Coconut cake, 6% oil 



10 0 

1 6 

8 14 

79 

2 

2 

M6 ^ 

16 

Ground-nut cake, 7% oil 

— 

— 

10 7* 

1 7 

9 0 

67 

3 

2 

1*70 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake. 

, — 

— 

12 15* 

2 6 

10 10 

73 

2 

11 

1*56 

41 

7% oil 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 


_ 

9 lot 

0 19 

8 a 

75 

2 

3 

1-20 

17 

,, „ „ meal, 6% oil 

[ — 

— 

10 ot 

0 19 

9 1 

76 

2 

5 

1*29 

17 

„ „ meal 2% „ 

— 


9 Ot 

1 0 

8 0 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

17 

Feeding treacle 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale . . 


, — 

6 10 

0 9 

6 1 

61 

2 

4 

1*26 

2.7 

— 

— 

8 7 

1 0 

7 7 

49 

3 

0 

1*61 

13 

» i» porter . . 

— 

, — 

7 17 

1 0 

6 17 

49 

2 

10 

P62 

13 

Malt culms 



6 10* 

1 9 

5 1 

43 

2 

■4 

1.25' 

16 


♦ At Bristol S At Liverpool f At Hull, 


KofB.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have tahen 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
December and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country marhete, the difference being due to 
carriage and dealers^ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, Its manurial value is 198. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £0 Is. per ton, Divi^ng 
this figure by 76, the starch eqaivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch eauivalpnt 
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diictiTe cliaracter thiuuglioiit the season. It followSs therefore, 
that the 34,0005000 acres of grassland in the British Isles are 
for the most part capable of growing fodder which is essentially 
productive. The conclusion is finally reached that the only 
economic method of increasing the ratio of concentrated foods 
to coarse fodders is by the better utilization, in the direction of 
closer grazing, of our continually expanding area of grassland. 
Professor ¥/ood concludes his survey in the following words : 

Much new and valuable information has been added to our 
knowledge of pastures. It is to be hoped that the great national 
agricultural organizations will step in and ensure that this new 
information is rapidly absorbed into improved practice. 

Farm ¥alEes» — ^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month's 
calculations, are as foUow , 


Starch 

Protein 

Per 

equivalent equivalent 

ton 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

s. 

71 

6-2 

10 

14 

81 

6*8 

9 

0 

73 

41-0 

12 

16 

71 

34-0 

U 

5 


Barley (Imported) 71 6*2 10 14 

Maize .. .. 81 8*8 9 0 

Decorticated ground mit cake . . .. .. 73 41*0 12 16 

„ cotton cake .. .. .. 71 34*0 II 5 

(Add iOs. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 

The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2*57 

shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1-72 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultmal Organizers and other advisers in 
oonneadon with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy 
oows are given in the November, 1927, issue of the Ministry’s 
JormsTAX.) 

Farm Vaittes. 


Geops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 

Wheat 

Oats 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

B* 

72 

60 

9-6 

7*6 

10 

8 

2 

7 

Barley 

71 

6*2 

9 

13 

Potatoea . • 

18 

0*6 

2' 

7 . 

Swedes , . . . ' 

7 

0*7 

0 

19 

MangoMa 

1 7 

' 0*4 

0 

19 

Beans 

66 

; 20*0 

10 

4 

G-ood meadow hay 

i 31 

4*6 

4 

8 

Good oat stmw . - 

1 17 

i 0-9 

! 2 

5 

Good clover hay 

! 32 

- 7*0 

1 ‘ 4 

14 

.Vetch and oat silaga 

1 13 ! 

1*6 

1 1 

16 

10 

Barley straw 

i' 19 ! 

0*7 

' 2 

^ Wheat straw . * 

11 i 

0*1 1 

‘ 1 

8 

i Bean straw 

19 : 

1-7 j 

2 

12 ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

A EECENT census of Young Farmers’ Clubs in England 
(there are none in Wales) reveals that on November 1 last 
there were 85 clubs actualty in operation, 
The Young with a total active membership of 1,697 
Farmers^ Clubs and an honorary or associate member- 
Movement ship of 536. Of the 85 clubs, 37 are 

'' mixed, ” that is, they deal with 
mixed stock such as poultry and rabbits, calves and pigs, 
bees and so forth, or even with all these ; 31 are poultry clubs, 
and confine their activities to egg production and the rearing 
of table birds ; 12 are calf or baby beef clubs ; while there 
are two rabbit and twm bee clubs, and one horticulture club. 
The number of boy members is 1,055, and of girls 642. Of the 
boys, 739 ai-e under 14 years of age, 213 are 14 to 16 years old, 
and 103 are 16 to 20. Of the guis, 458 are in the junior group, 
133 in the intermediate, and 51 are from 16 to 20 years old. 

The annual dairy cattle-judging contest for members of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, which was to have taken place at the 
Dairy Show^ in October, had to be postponed on account of 
foot-and-mouth disease, but arrangements were subsequently 
made, by courtesy of the Northants Education Committee, so 
that the competition was held at the County Farm Institute, 
Moulton, near Northampton, on January 26, 1928. A silver 
challenge cup, presented by The Farmer and Stock-Breeder and 
AgriculUiral Gazette, won last time by the Sussex Baby Beef 
Club, and silver and bronze medals, awarded by the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, were the prizes competed for. 

The third annual conference of leaders of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs was held on January 27, 1928, and a representative 
gatherhig discussed the problems which confront the 
movement, and the best means of development. 

In Cumberland, Lancashire, Northumberland, Derbyshire 
and Leicestershire, there are altogether 13 clubs. Of these, 
four are in Cumberland and five in Northumberland, 
and in these counties the movement appears to offer con- 
siderable scope for development, as it has behind it the strong 
support of the respective agricultural education authorities. 
The Cumberland clubs deal exclusively with poultry, and it is 
interesting to note that the mhiutes of one of the meetings 
of the Boltons Poultry Club were recently presented at a 
meeting of the Agricultural Education Bub-Committee of the 
Cumberland Education Authority, and were commended for 
their interest and lucidity. ■■ 
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Closely connected witb the question of losses of live stock 
on tbe farm, is tbe extent to which plants of a poisonous 
character are present. Although the iiiim- 
PofeoBOns Plants her of wild plants which are seriously 
on the Farm poisonous is, perhaps, small compared with 
the total species included in the British 
flora, yet there are many which occur quite commonly, and 
which may occasionally cause serious losses of farm stock, 
while they may also cause illness and death to human beings, 
particularly children. In cases where poisonous plants occur in 
quantity, they may be unavoidably harvested with hay or 
other crops and thus later be given to stock ; or they may be 
eaten in the green state in the open fields and along hedgerows. 
There are also a number of cultivated plants and trees which are 
poisonous and are often responsible for trouble wdth live stock 
on. which they have an irritant or poisonous effect. The question 
as to the extent to which plants are poisonous on the farm was 
regarded as so important that the Ministry commissioned one 
of its officers, Mr. H. C. Long, to prepare the little volume"^ 
under this title. It is confidently anticipated that the book 
will be widely welcomed by farmers — ^for the reason that it is 
written simply, is well illustrated, and fills a definite need. 

^ 

The Mioistry has made arrangements for post mortem 
examinations of poultry, agglutination tests for Bacillary 
White Diarrhoea, and other bacteriological 
Notice to work in connexion with poultry to be 
PotlUry Keepers carried out at its Veterinary Laboratory. 

It is open to any poultry farmer, whose 
birds are dying mysteriously, or who has other evidence of 
disease in his flock, to avail himself of these facilities to ol^tain 
expert diagnosis of the disease and certain other services from 
the Laboratory. In all cases where heavy mortality occurs 
suddenly, or where birds die from some obscure cause, it is 
desirable that specimens, showdng typical symptoms of the 
disease, should be sent for examination and report. 

In order to prevent the introduction , of disease amongst 
healthy stock, newly purchased birds should be isolated for one 
month and frequently examined during this period. A 
memorandum showing, the terms and conditions under which 

* Miscellaneous Publication , No. ■ 57. Prices : cartridge covers 
2s., quarter bound, 2s. 6d., cloth boards Ss., post free if ordered 
direct from the Ministry. 
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these examinations are made will be sent on application to 
either the Ministry at 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1, or 
to the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, New Haw, Weybridge, 
Surrey. 

♦ ♦ s|: s}« ^ ♦ 

The annual report of this society for the twelve months 
ending September 6, 1927, marks a further stage in its successful 
progress, and serves to illustrate the 
Stamford and possibilities of co-operative effort on a 
District Co-operative relatively small scale. The number of 
Egg and Poultey eggs handled during the period was 
Societys Limited 1,787,648 — an increase of 81,527 over the 
previous year, and a record for the society. 
The efficiency of the society’s organization is indicated by 
the marketing costs, roughly Ifd. per dozen eggs ; these cover 
transport, wages, etc., and show a saving of -|d. over last 
year’s costs, mainly effected on transport, as indicated in the 
following statement : — 

Charges in Pence per Dozen Eggs 



1920-1 

1921-2 

1922-3 

1923-4 

1924-5 

1925-6 

1926-7 

Transport 

1-67 

1*54 

M6 

0*925 

0*86 

0*92 

0*497 

Wages 

1-25 

1*26 

1-04 

0*958 

0*92 

0*96 

0*929 

Other charges 

0-55 

0-52 

0-42 

0*318 

0*31 

0*27 

0*301 

Total 

3-47 

3-32 

2*62 

2*201 

2*09 

2*15 

P727 


The society is favourably placed for road transport, and has 
taken full advantage of the situation ; the distribution, as 
well as collection, of produce is effectively carried out by means 
of two motor vans at the low figure of approximately |d. per 
dozen eggs for transport ; it will be seen that cost of transport 
has shown a steady decrease over a period of seven years. 
Wages amount to less than Id. per dozen, and include the cost of 
^"candling” and grading suppHes. The necessity for ‘'candling” 
is demonstrated by the fact that 3,057 bad eggs were received 
during the year; although the position in this respect has 
improved, the Committee has thought it well to emphasize in 
their report the evils of " holding up,” and of offering dirty, 
stale, and bad eggs for sale. 

With a margin of 2|d. per dozen between the average buying 
and selling prices, the payment of a bonus to members of 6d, 
in the £ was possible during the past year, in addition to a 
bonus to the staff ; a sum of £87 was placed to reserve and a 
balance of £100 carried forward. 
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The prices of agricultural produce during December were 
on the whole slightly higher than in the preceding month, and 
the general index figure shows a rise of one 
The Agricultural point to 38 per cent, above the level of the 
Tntfs-g Humber base years 1911-13. A year ago the index 
figure stood at 46 per cent, above pre-war. 
In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1922 

Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the corresponding montli in 
1911-13 


Montli 


1922 

192S 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

January 


71 

67 

60 

71 

68 

49 

February 


75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

March « . 


73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

April . . 


66 

54 

53 

59 

62 

43 

May 


69 

54 

57 

67 

60 

42 

June . . 


64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

41 

July .. 


67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

42 

August., 


6S 

52 

57 

64 

49 

42 

September 


59 

52 

61 

55 

56 

43 

October 


61 

50 

66 

63 

48 

40 

November 


63 

51 

66 

64 

48 

37 

December 


61 

55 

65 

54 

46 

38 


Grain . — ^Wheat averaged 9s. lOd. per ewt. as against 10s. Id. 
per cwt. in November, but as tbe fall was almost proportionate 
to that which occurred in December, 1911-13, the index figure 
was unaltered on the month at 34 per cent, above the base years. 
There was an appreciable decline in the price of barley, however, 
the average being Is. 2d. lower at 11s. 2d. per cwt., and the 
index number declined 10 points to 35 per cent, above pre-war. 
Oats were Id, per cwrt. dearer at 9s. 2d. per cwt., and the index 
figure advanced by one point to 31 per cent, above the pre- 
war level. As compared with December, 1926, wheat was 
cheaper, barley was about the same price, but oats were dearer. 

Live Stock . — ^The average price of fat cattle was raised 
slightly in December, owing to the holding of the Christinas 
sales, and second quality cattle at about 41s. 6d. per live cwt. 
were IS cent, dearer than pre-war. Tat cattle were, however, 
cheaper than in the corresponding period of 1926, when they 
averaged 46s. per live cwt. and 28 per cent, above the base 
ye^S* Tat sh^p contiimed to meet a good demand . during 
Itecember, and a rise of Id., per lb. estimated dressed carcass 
weight to ll|d. per lb. caused the index number to advance 
by four points, to 44 per cent.'above pre-war, which is the same 
m the figure recorded in December last. This class of live stock 
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lias maintained a fairly constant level during the past six 
months, whereas other classes, with the exception of dairy cows, 
have shown an appreciable fall in values. Fat pigs were a little 
dearer than in November, second quality bacon pigs being 2d. 
and porkers 3d. more, at averages of 8s. 5d. and 10s. 2d. per 
14 lb. estimated dressed carcass weight, and in each case the 
index figure was higher ; the former class of pig advanced 
by two points to 20 per cent, dearer than pre-war, and the 
latter by 4 points to 33 per cent., but both classes were very 
much cheaper than in December, 1926, when baconers made 
63 per cent, and porkers 72 per cent, more than in 1911-13. 
Store cattle made similar prices to those ruling in November, 
and daily cows and store sheep were slightly dearer, but as 
these price movements were in the same direction as, and pro- 
portionate to, those in the corresponding period of the base 
years, the relative index numbers were unaltered on the month 
at 28 per cent, above pre-w^ar for dairy cows and 35 per cent, for 
store sheep. Store pigs continued to decline in price, and the 
index number was three points lower at 41 per cent, above the 
level of 1911-13. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce , — The increase in butter prices 
customary at this season of the year was continued, and the 
index figure remained nnaltered on the month at 47 per cent, 
above pre-war, while the index number of cheese also showed 
no change. Both commodities were, however, dearer than a 
year ago, when the former was 40 per cent, and the latter 28 per 
cent, above the 1911-13 level. Milk at 66 per cent, dearer than 
pre-war was about the same as in December, 1926. Egg prices 
fell by about 2|d. per dozen during the month under review, 
and at an average of 2s. 4|d. per dozen were 41 per cent, dearer 
than pre-war, as against 47 per cent, in November, and 46 per 
cent, a year ago. Poultry prices did not rise in December to the 
extent customary in pre-war years, and the index number for 
this class of stock fell by nine points to 37 per cent, above the 
level of the base years 1911-13. At the corresponding period 
of 1926 poultry realized 49 per cent, more than in 1911-13. 

Other Commodities . — ^There was practically no alteration in 
potato prices during December, but as there was a slight 
advance in the corresponding period of the base years the 
index figure shows a fail of one point to 75 per cent, above 
pre-war. A year ago potatoes were 110 per cent, dearer than in 
1911-13. Prices of hay were fairly steady at 20 per cent, above 
pre-war, and apples were cheaper on the month and vegetables 
dearer at 20^ per cent- and 66 per cent, respectiyely above; 
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pre-war levels. Wool continued to show a sKght rise in value, 
the index number for December being 50 per cent, above 
1911-13. as compared with 46 per cent, in November and 43 per 
cent, in September and October. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in December, 1925 and 1926, are shown below : — 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices i^ing in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Comiiio 


1925 

1926 


1927 




uiuy 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Wheat 


67 

61 

56 

48 

42 

34 

34 

Barky 


29 

31 

64 

62 

62 

46 

35 

Oats 


32 

17 

43 

36 

33 

30 

31 

Fat cattle . . 


44 

28 

34 

30 

23 

19 

16 

Fat sheep . . 


47 

44 

45 

46 

41 

40 

44 

Bacon pigs 


86 

63 

36 

34 

22 

18 

20 

Pork pigs . . 


84 

72 

43 

41 

35 

29 

33 

Dairy cows 


^ 

30 

25 

28 

27 

28 

28 

Store cattle 




21 

26 

24 

19 

13 

13 

Store sheep 



41 

48 

49 

40 

35 

35 

Store pigs . . 


* 

115 

70 

64 

56 

44 

41 

Eggs 


74 

46 

44 

64 

66 

47 

41 

Poultry 


60 

49 

43 

37 ' 

43 1 

46 ' 

37 

Milk 


74 

65 

55 1 

65 ' 

67 1 

59 ' 

66 

Butter 


68 

40 

38 

41 ; 

41 ! 

47 ' 

47 

Cheese 


74 

28 

57 

59 

66 

55 

65 

Potatoes . . 

. . j 

64 

110 

30 

46 

72 

76 

75 

Hay 


4 

2 

16 

18 

18 

19 

20 

Woo! 

I 

49 

29 

42 

43 

43 

46 

60 


^ Very few markets for store stock were held dming December, 1925, 
on account of Foot-and-Mouth Disease restrictions. 


* 4: #s 3|I 

The fourth centenary of the birth of Emanuele Filiberto, 
Duke of Savoy, and the tenth anniversary of victory in the 
Great War, are to be celebrated at Turin 
Intematioiial this year by an International Exhibition of 
EshiMtion of Agriculture, which will be held from April 

Agriculture, to October. The Exhibition, under the 

Turiii, 1928 segis of the Duke of Savoy, who 

is President of the Executive Committee, 
has the patronage of H.M, the King of Italy. It will include 
sections devoted to agriculture * horticulture ; fruit-groyning ; 
flower culture ; culture of truffles, fungi, medicinal and 
aromatic plants; forestry; parks; alpine plants^; bee- 
keeping ; ' agricultural machinery ; hunting and fishing ; 
ehemical machinery, apparatus and instruments, ;; sift weaving,^ 
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dyeing and printing, with, silk machines in operation. The 
participation of British producers and exhibitors is desired by 
the Italian Government ; and particulars of the Exhibition can 
be obtained by those interested from II Commissario Generale, 
Exposizione di Agricoltura, Via Carlo Alberto, 24, Torino, 
Italy. 

:5|: sia sj; * 

. A Special Course in Milk Recording will be held at the 
University, Reading, from February 21 to March 10, 1928. 

The chief objects of the Course are (1) to 
Short Course train suitable persons for the duties of 
for a milk recorder, and (2) to extend the 

Milk Recorders knowledge of persons engaged, or in- 
terested, in milk recording. Each day’s 
instruction will embrace : — 

(a) At least two hours’ theoretical teaching ; 

(b) Practical work in weighing, sampling, testing, and the 
keeping of milk records. 

Applicants must be able to milk before admission to the 
Course, and should possess an aptitude for neat penmanship 
and accurate arithmetic. 

At the conclusion of the Course, the authorities of the UnLver- 
sity, Reading, will notify in writing those students who 
have satisfied their instructors as to their industry and general 
ability and who have passed both the theoretical and practical 
examinations held during the closing days. 

Syliabtjs 

(a) Lecture Course 

(1) Milk . — ^Nature and composition ; causes of variation ; Food 
and Drugs Act ; regulations concerning milk. 

Milk as a medium for bacteria ; control of bacterial 
growth, importance of cleanliness ; use of preservatives ; the Milk 
and Dairies Act. 

Testing. — Weighing, methods of sampling ; simple and com- 
posite samples ; determination of the percentage of fat ; and of 
the specific gravity ; the Gerber test ; the lactometer, calculation 
and percentage of total solids from percentage of fat and specific 
gravity ; calculation of averages. 

(2) The principles and practice of milk recordmg ; the Ministry 
of Agriculture Scheme ; why accui'acy in detail is essential ; dis- 
cussion of the duties of recorders, with a study of the forms which 
must be kept ; milk record certificates and register of dairy cows ; 
interpretation of milk records ; calculation of herd averages ; breed 
societies, records and registers of merit ; marking of cows ; calf 
and bull marking scheme ; methods of keeping food records j 
the use of the slide rule and calculating machines. 

(h) Practical Work 

Actual milk recording ; the taking of simple and composite 
samples under various conditions ; determination of the percentage 
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of fat (Gerber method) and the specific gravity ; calculation of 
total solids ; use of the Richmond scale ; visits to farms, evening 
and morning, to weigh milk and make the necessary entries ; check- 
ing of records ; detection of errors and abnormal results ; keeping 
of food records, and calculation of cost of feeding and cost of food 
per gallon of milk. 

The tuition fee for the Course will be £3. 

Board and residence are obtainable in the neighbourhood of 
the University, at rates varying from £1 16s. to £2 6s. per week, 
and addresses where such lodgings may be obtained will be 
sent on the applicant’s request. 

Applications for admission to the Course should be made uot 
later than Saturday, February 11, 1928, to the Dean, Faculty 
of Agriculture and Horticulture, the University, Reading. 

Students are advised to bring cycles with them if possible, 
as some of the work will necessitate frequent visits to the 
University Farm. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

This Act, wMch received the Royal Assent on December 22, 
1927, amends the earlier Acts of 1877 and 1907, The Act of 
1877, which was passed at a time when the 
Destraetive Colorado Beetle was sweeping across the 
Insects and Pests North American continent, enabled 
Acts 1927 the Privy Council to make Orders for 
the prevention of the introduction of 
the Beetle, and its spread in. Great Britain, It empowered the 
Privy Council to require Local Authorities to carry out any 
Orders issued by the Council, and to pay compensation for 
any crops destroyed under those Orders. The Act of 1907 ex- 
tended the 1877 Act to include other insect and fungus pests. 

The 1927 Act enables the Ministry's officers to take the 
urgent action which would be necessary if a new and dangerous 
pest were discovered, and extends the definition of insect " 
in the original Act so as to include '' bacteria and other 
vegetable or animal organisms and any agent causative of a 
transmissiMe crop disease.'’ This provision will enable the 
Ministry to take action against '' Virus " diseases, such as 
Mosaic and Leaf Roll of potatoes, and diseases of bacterial 
origin. Power is given for the removal or destruction of any 
crop infected with a destructive insect introduced into ' Great 
Britain, and to take such steps as may be necessary to prevent 
the spread of the pest. Compensation may be paid by the 
Ministry for any crops which may be so removed or destroyed, 
but the amount of compensation and expenses so paid may 
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not exceed £2,000 in any one year withont tiie consent of the 
Treasury. 

The Act also enables the Ministry to charge fees for 
certificates given after the inspection of crops (the expression 

crop includes seeds, plants or any parts thereof). 

Following the precedent established by the Seeds (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1925, the time within which proceedings may be 
instituted for an offence in connexion with the movement, 
sale and consignment or planting of potatoes is extended to 
twelve months from the day on which the offence was 
committed. 

Under the previous Acts, the maximum penalty which could 
be imposed for offences against any Order was £10, and 
experience has shown that this penalty has not always been 
sufficient to prove a deterrent. Provision has, accordingly, 
been made in the new Act to increase to £50 the maximum 
penalty for a second or subsequent offence against an Order. 

9|s H! ^ s|s 

The regulations and syllabus for this year’s National 
Diploma Examinations in Agriculture and in Diarying, to be 
held under the auspices of the National 
National Agricultural Examinations Board, are now 

Diploma available, and copies may be obtained from 

ExaminationSj the Secretary, Royal Agricultural Society of 
1928 England, 16, Bedford Square, London^ W.C.l, 
or from the Secretary, Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland, 3, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh. 

The Examination for the National Diploma in Agriculture 
will be held at Leeds University on April II and following 
days, and applications to sit for it must be sent in not later 
than Monday, February 20, 1928. The Examination for the 
National Diploma in Dairying will be held at Reading 
University in September next. Full particulars about the 
National Diploma Examinations can be obtained from the 
societies named above. 

# ^ ^ 4s 4s . 

A Gbassland Conference, which all interested persons are 
cordially invited to attend, will he held at Agricultural 
Buildings, Alexandra Eoad (nearly oppo- 
Grassland site the G.W.R. Station), Aberystw 3 dh, on 
Conference at Thursday, February 23, 1928, commencing 
Aberystwsrth at 10.45, for 11 a.m. The Conference, 
which will be presided over by Mx. 0. 
Bryner Jones, O.B.E., M.Sc., the Welsh Secretary of the 
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Sliiiistry, is being held under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Department, University College of Wales, and of the Welsh 
Plant Breedmg Station. It is hoped that farmers will attend 
in good number to contribute their opinions and experience 
to the discussions which will follow the papers to be read (at 
the morning session) by Professor E,. G. Stapledon and Mr. 
T. W. Fagan, and (at the afternoon session) by Messrs. R. 
Lindsay Robb, S. M. Bligh, Martin G. Jones and William 
Davies. A general discussion will follow at 6 p.m. For the 
benefit of visitors to the Conference who find it necessary to 
arrive at Aberystwyth on the previous day (Wednesday, 
February 22), Professor Stapledon has arranged to give a 
lantern lecture at Agricultural Builduigs at 8.30 on that 
evening dealing with “ Grassland and other Lessons,” derived 
during his recent tour in Australia and New Zealand. There 
wiU, also, be opportunities for visitors, arriving on Wednesday, 
to inspect the Grassland Experiments at the Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station. The full programme and other particulars 
of the Conference can be obtained on application to Professor 
R. G. Stapledon, M.A., at Agricultural Buildings, Alexandra 
Road, Aberystwyth. 

SjS * SjC ^ 

Farm Workers’ Mimmnin Wages. — meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on December 19 at 7 Whitehall Place, vS.W., 
Mr. W. B. Yates, presiding. The Board considered notifications 

from Agricuitm^ai Wages Committees of decisions fixing minimum and 
overtime rates of wages, and proceeded to make the following Orders 
carrying out the Committees’ decisions : — 

Derbyshire . — ^An Order continuing from December 20, 1927, until 
December 25, 1928, the minimum and overtime rates of wages at 
present in force for male and female workers. The minimum rat© in 
the case of male workers of 21 years of ag© and over is 8d, per hour, 
with overtime at lOd. per hour for Sunday work. In the case of 
female workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rat© is 
5d. per hour, with overtime at 8d. per hour for Sunday work, 

Norfolk. — (a) An Order continuing from January 1, 1928, xmtil 
December 31, 1928, the operation of the existing mi nimurn and 
overtime rates of wages for male and female workers. The 
rnimmum rate in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and 
over is 30s. per week of 50 hours in summer and 48 hours in 
winter with, in the case of teamsmen, cowmen, shepherds or 
yardmen, an addition of 5s. 6d. per week, and in the case of 
sheep tendem and bulloek tenders 4s. 6d. per week in respect of 
©mplojmient in connexion with the immediate care of animals. 
The overtime rates in the case of all male workers of 21 years of 
. age and over are 9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour 
on Sundays. In the case of female workers of 18 years of age 
and over the minimum rate is 5d. per hour, with overtime at 
6|d. per hour on weekdays and 7Jd. per hour on, Simdays. 
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(b) All Order fixing special minimum and overtime rates of 
wages for male workers emploj^ed on the corn harvest in 1928. 
In the case of workers of 21 years of age and over employed 
throughout the harvest the wage payable in respect of the harvest 
is an inclusive sum of £11. In the case of workers who are not 
employed for the full harvest period special differential rates 
have been fixed for overtime employment on the corn harvest^ 
the rate in the case of 'workers of 21 years of age and over being 
9|-d. per hour. 

North Riding of Yorkshire . — ^An Order to come into operation on 
December 26, 1927, and to continue in force until October 1, 1928, 
making certain variations in the minimum and overtime rates of 
wages for male and female workers. The minimum rate in the 
ease of male workers (other than casual workers) of 21 years of 
age and over remains unchanged at 33s. per week of 48 hours in 
winter and 62 J hours in summer, overtime being payable at lOd. 
per hour on weekdays and Is. per hour on Simdays. Special 
hourly rates are fixed for certain employment on work in 
connexion with the care of animals. Reductions have been made 
in the minimum rates for male workers under 21 3 ^ears. In the 
case of female workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum 
rate remains unchanged at 6d. per hour for a week of 44 hours, 
with overtime at 9d. per hour. 

Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire . — ^An Order to come into operation 
on January 1 and to continue in force until September 30, 1928, 
var^^ing the minimum and overtime rates of wages for male and 
female workers. The minimum rate in the case of male workers 
of 21 years of age and over is 31s. per week of 52 hours in winter 
(instead of 50 hours as at present) and 54 hours in summer, with 
overtime at 8^d. per hour (instead of 8|d. per hour on weekdays 
and 9|d. per hour for the first three hours on Sundays and lid. 
per hour for subsequent hours as at present). In the case of female 
workers of 18 years of age and over the minimum rate is 5d. 
per hour for a day of 8 hours, with overtime at 6d. per hour on 
weekdays and 6Jd. per hour for the fii'st three hours on Sundays 
and 7Jd. for subsequent hours. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

1|S t|c # 3{C 

Enforcement of Minimnin Hates of Wages. — ^During the month 
ending January 15 legal proceedings were instituted against six 
employers for failure to pay minimum and overtime rates of wages 
fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

Particulars of the cases are as follows : — 










Arrears 

No. of 

County 

Court 


Fines 


Costs 

of 

workers 









wages 


con- 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. earned 

Hunts 

Huntingdon 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

18 

6 

2 

Dorset 

Blandford . . 

1 

0 

0 


— 


60 

12 

6 

2 

Yorks, W.R. 

Rotherham . 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

6 " 

Somerset . . 

Bath 


— 


0 

14 

0 

15 

8 

7 

1 

Flint 

Overton-on- 












Dee 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

Cumberland 

Wigton 


— 


2 

15 

0 

8 

0 

4 

2 



£15 

1 

0 £10 

■ 3 

0 £231 

19 

11 

14 
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Foot-aiii-Motttli Disease. — Since the report in tli© last month’s issue 
of the JoKKNAL, 95 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have 
been confirmed in Great Britain. These outbreaks were in the following 
counties: Derby, 39; Staffordshire, 15 ; Lincoln (Lindsey), 11; Yorks 
(West Riding), 7 ; Nottingham, 6 ; Lancashire, 6 ; Warwickshire, 5 ; 
Leicester, 8 ; Glamorgan, 2 ; and one in each of the following counties : 
Nortliaiits, \Yoreester, Lincoln (Kesteven), Huntingdon. 

The niuiiber of outbreaks confirmed since January 1 last is 44, 
involving 10 counties and the slaughter of 1,373 cattle, 1,107 sheep, 635 
pigs and 4 goats. 

During the 3 - ear 1927, 141 outbreaks were confirmed, as compared 
with 204 in 1926 and 260 in 1925. 

^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Primer of Agricultural Economics. By Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. Pp. 229 , 

(London: John Murray, 1927. Price, 6s. net.) 

The author of this volume approaches most of the subjects dealt with 
from the historical, rather than from the economic, standpoint ; and 
while the book in the main gives an excellent and succinct summary of 
historical developments, it does not attempt any exact economic 
analysis of the factors upon wliich the production and distribution of 
agricultural commodities are based. 

It is divided into three parts, ,dealing with the “ Factors of Produc- 
tion,” the ‘‘Costs of Production,” and the “Disposal of Produce,” 
respectively, and the chapters relating to the land, farm equipment 
and management, labour, farm aeeoimts, methods of disposal of produce, 
markets and prices, form a useful introduction to these subjects. 
The chapter on “ Prices ” gives, for the most part, an excellent summary 
of the principal factors -which determine agiicultural prices. 

The book has the merit of being very readable ; it is expressed in 
simple, non-technical language, and, to a student unacquainted with the 
subject, will provide a valuable starting point for further stud^^ This 
is its primary object. It contains a list of books and publications and a 
useful index - 

Farm Soils : Their Management and Fertilization. — ^By Edmund L. 

Worthen, M.S. (The Wiley Farm Series.) Pp. x -f 410. (London : 

Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1927, 13s. 6d. net,.) 

“ Farming soils ” might almost have been the title of this book, 
for it is less a study of the soil than a guide to American agriculture. 
Although the elementary nature of the opening chapters indicates 
that the work was planned as a text-book for beginners in farm classes, 
it could scarcely be used in that way in England, except to demon- 
strate principles common to all farming, and their application to crops 
and sofi problems (including those of sub -tropical and semi -arid 
regions) unknown in Britain. As a supplement to the ordinary texts, it 
might play 'the part, to some extent, of a tour of ‘the United States. 

while the book suffers from the over-simplification, ^ re-iteration, 
and too -positive theorising common to elementaiy manuals of 
Instruction, its production is excellent ; printing and binding are^ 
good and misprints reasonably few, . Almost half the pages are 
decorated with photographs, ’ many of which are interesting. Others, 
“used only' when direct quotations from the text apply to them,” 
seem scarcely necessary. 

Frinlea oader tlie Aatfeority of Hra Majbsty*s Statioxbey Office 
bj londoB Caledonian Frees Ltd,, 74 Swinton Street, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C,! 

— -w.iSSO 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

When the Standing Committee set up under the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, considered the question of 
requiring the marking of imported eggs, 
Proposed Scheme so as to distinguish them from British 
of Egg Marketing eggs, they recommended that no Order 
Reform should be made until a sufficient improve- 
ment had taken place in collecting, 
grading, packing, and marketing British eggs, to remove, or 
at least to mitigate, the danger of the best imported egg 
getting a better market in this country than the average 
home-produced egg. The Minister, on receiving this recom- 
mendation, referred the whole question to his Poultry Advisory 
Committee, which had recently been reconstituted and is now 
fully representative of all sections of the industry, including 
transportation and refrigeration. The reconstituted Com- 
mittee met for the first time on December 9 last, and appointed 
a sub-committee to prepare a marketing scheme. This sub- 
committee submitted tentative recommendations to the main 
Committee on January 17 ; these proposals, after some 
discussion, were provisionally adopted and referred to the 
National Farmers’ Union, the National Poultry Council, and 
other national bodies concerned. At the time of going to 
press, the scheme has been considered by the National Poultry 
Council, the Parliamentary Committee of the Federation of 
Grocers’ Associations, the Council of the National Federation 
of Retail Fruiterers, Florists and Fishmongers, the Central 
Committee of the National Federation of Dairymen’s Associa- 
tions, the West of England Egg and Poultry Merchants’ 
Association, and by the Directors of the Co-operative Wholes 
sale Society. The general reaction to the scheme is int 
main favourable ; so also is much of the critioisni. that has 
been received from individuals. 

The scheme is primarily designed to assist the industry to 
recover lost ground on the wholesale market, It is voluntary 
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ill character ; those who consider that they can do better for 
themselves by remaining outside will^ of conrsej do m. At 
present^ English eggs are sold, as a rale, in comparatively 
small consignments and parcels through regular channels to 
customers who know their value. If the home egg industry 
is to develop as it should, it must look increasingly to the 
wholesale markets for an outlet for its supplies. Foreign 
eggs reach the wholesale markets properly graded and 
packed, and large retail sellers of eggs in this country, the 
big multiple stores and so on, have experience of them 
according to their brands and, as a result, often take them in 
preference to English fresh eggs. To be able to compete with 
the foreign egg in these markets, the home-produced egg must 
be similarly graded and packed, and must be regularly available 
in adequate quantities. 

The proposals of the Poultry Advisory Committee are of 
considerable importance in this connexion. It is suggested 
that the Minister , of Agriculture and Fisheries should promote 
legislation empowering him to make regulations (a) defiiihig 
egg grades, and making it a breach of warranty and a punish- 
able offence for any seller of eggs to apply the grade description 
to eggs which failed to conform ; (b) requiring (if and when a 
Marking Order for imported eggs has been made) the marking 
of cold-stored and gas-processed eggs ; and (c) requiring the 
marking of all “ preserved ” eggs. At a meeting of the Council 
of Agriculture on January 26, in a statement on the Govern- 
ment’s intention to assist agricultural marketing proposals, 
the Minister made it clear that the Government were willing 
to provide time for the necessary legislation during the present 
Session. It is further suggested that the Minister should 
register a national quality mark, primarily for use on packages, 
and appoint a National Mark Committee to control the use 
of the mark. 

As regards action to be taken by the industry itself, it is 
proposed that the county branches of the National Farmers’ 
Union, in conjunction with local poultry societies and any 
other local interests, should prepare a roll of '' accredited 
.country packers.” To these "'packers” the National Mark 
Committee would' grant the right to use, the national mark so^ 
long as they observed the undertakings given on accrediting. 
These undertakings would include requirements' in respect of 
the candling, grading, and packing of eggs. As the number 
of packers ” in each county increased, it would facilitate^ 
^’.admMstration if they formed themselves into an area^ 
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association witli wMch. the National Mark Committee could 
deal direct. It is proposed that these area associations should 
ultimately form a central federation, which would include 
“ accredited town packers ’’ enrolled directly by the National 
Mark Committee. At this stage the National Mark Committee 
would delegate to the central federation the control of the 
use of the mark as regards eggs ; the industry would thus 
become entirely responsible for its own organization. 

When the scheme is finally thrashed out and passed, it 
will be for the industry to make it the success which it deserves 
to be, and for the public to help the industry by buying 
home produce. 

^ ^ ^ 

A Report,* which was published in January, is the first 
of an aiuiuai series dealing with the whole of the work of 
the Land Division of the Ministry. The^ 
Work of the Land Report includes, inter alia, sections dealing 
Division of the with proceedings under the following 

MtoistTFs 1926 Statutes : Small Holdings and Allot- 

ments Acts, 1908 to 1926 ; Small Holding 
Colonies Acts, 1916 and 1918, and the Sailors and Soldiers 
(Gifts for Land Settlement) Act, 1916 ; Improvement of Land 
Acts ; Copyhold, Inclosure, Commons and Property Acts ; 
Universities and College Estates Act, 1925 ; Glebe Lands Act, 
1888 ; Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, and the Ministry 
of , Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919. Other miscellaneous 
activities of the Ministry which are reported include those 
connected with (a) land pests (particularly rats and mice) ; 
(6) certificates as to agricultural cottages in certain cases ; 
and (c) the destruction of injurious weeds. 

The brief section dealing with small holdings provided by 
county and county borough councils includes some general 
observations on the economic aspect of the small holdings 
movement ; and a section of the Appendix contains interesting 
data showing the increased production, and the growth in 
population and labour employed, that result normally from 
the conversion of large farms into small holdings. 

The section dealing with the Ministry’s direct activities in 
connexion with land settlement shows in concise form the 
position of {a) the profit-sharing farms at Patrington and 
Amesbury, and (6) the Small Holdings Settlements still 
retained by the Ministry. 

'' ' ^ The * -Report' : is ’ obtainable, from H-M. Stationery OiBce, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, and provincial branches, or through any 
bookseller, price Ss. 6d., post free 3s. 8d, 
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So far as allotments are concerned, the Report reviews the 
position as revealed by the statistical returns received from 
aliotments authorities in England and Wales. The figures 
afford evidence that the somewhat rapid withdrawal of land 
brought into use for allotments during and immediately after 
the war has definitely slackened. 

Another section of the Report deals with the Improvement 
of Land Acts, 'which enable landowners to execute various 
improvements of land by means of charges on their estates. 
This section is interesting inasmuch as no report on this subject 
has been issued since 1914. It includes a brief review of the 
various enabling Acts and a list of the authorized improvements. 

A further section of the Report is devoted to the subject 
of the extinguishment of manorial incidents consequent upon 
the coming into operation on January 1, 1926, of the Property 
Acts, 1922 and 1924, whereby every parcel of copyhold land 
was enfranchised and ceased to be of copyhold or customary 
tenure. 

The Report also includes a section dealing with the iiiclosure 
and regulation of commons, and explains the important 
provisions of the Law of Property Act, 1925, whereby rights 
of' access to urban commons for air and exercise were con- 
ferred upon members of the public, and the construction of 
fences or other works impedmg access to any common was 
made unlawful except with the consent of the Minister. 

The latest report on the proceedings under the Universities 
and College Estates Acts and the Glebe Lands Act related to 
the year 1914, and the present Report gives particulars of 
the transactions effected under those Acts since that date. 
Reference is made to the exceptional sales of college property 
in some of the post-war years o’wing to the boom in land and 
property values. 

The Ministry's duties under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
are explained, and statistics are given of the number of 
arbitrators appointed by the Ministry in each year since 1914. 

The Report deals also with the constitution of agricultural 
committees established in accordance with the provisions of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919, reference 
being made to the number of women members and repre- 
sentative's of agricultural labour on the committees, ' 

One of the more interesting sections included under the 
heading of Miscellaneous Activities is that devoted to the 
.subject of the; destruction of rats and mice. The provisions 
of ’the 'Rate' and Mice (Destruction) Act arc explained, and 
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references are made to the Ministry's cinematograph 
sets of lantern slides and exhibit, which are available for 
loan to local authorities. An account is also given of experi- 
ments carried out on behalf of the Ministry with red squill 
baits, and an interesting comparison is made of the effects 
of this poison upon rats and fowls. 

-is !}J ^ ?!: ili 

On January 23, the Minister of Agriculture (Rt. Hon. 
Walter Guinness, D.S.O., M.P.) received a deputation from 
the National Farmers' Union, wiiich 
State oi placed before him the difficulties with 

Agriculture : which the agricultural industry is at 

Beputatiou to the present faced, and in particular referred 
Minister to the high cost of labour owing to the 
operation of the Agricultural Wages Act. 
The members of the deputation were : Mr. Thomas Williams 
(Montgomeryshire), Mr. David Black (Suffolk), Mr. Sunley 
(Yorkshire, E. Riding), Captain Morris (Herts), Mr. Street- 
Porter (Cambs), Mr. H. German, Mr. Garton, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Robbins, Mr. Slade, Mr. Langford, Mr. Jenkinson, 
Mr. Guild (Secretary). 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. Thomas Williams, 
the President of the Union, and the chief spokesman was 
Mx. David Black (Chairman of the Labour Committee of the 
Union), who was supported by the other speakers : Mr. Sunley, 
Captain Morris, Mr. Street-Porter, and Mr. German. 

In replying to the deputation, Mr. Guinness stated that 
he was impressed by the strength of their case and the 
moderation with which it was put, and he promised to take 
an early opportunity of laying it before his colleagues in the 
Government. 

* 3ie s{! tic * 

The folio-wing grades of milk are recognized under the Milk 
and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922 : (1) “ Certified,” (2) 
“ Grade A Tuberculin Tested,” (3) 

The Recognized “ Grade A,” and (4) “ Pasteurized.” There 

Grades of Milk is also ordinary milk (ungraded), for which 
the price ruling for '' milk at the 
moment has to be paid. The first and most expensive class of 
milk is Certified Milk, which is obtained from special dairy 
herds which are under regular veterinary inspection, ^nd 
which arc found not to react to the tuberculin test. This 
milk must be bottled on the farm, must be sold in the raiv 
(ie.,' unpasteurized) state, and must not contain, more' than 
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30,000 bacteria to one cubic centimetre, or show the presence 
of Bacillus Ooli in one-tenth cubic centimetre on delivery to 
the customer. It is obtainable from most milk retailers, though 
it can only be produced on a farm for sale as Certified Milk 
if a licence has first been obtained from the Ministry of Health. 

The second class of milk — “ Grade A Tuberculin Tested ” — 
is produced from cows which are subject to veterinary inspec- 
tion and do not react to the tuberculin test. It must also be 
sold in the raw state. It differs from Certified Milk in that it 
may be sent by rail in sealed churns to be bottled at the 
dealer’s premises, and must not contain more than 200,000 
bacteria per cubic centimetre, and Bacillus Coli must not be 
present in one-hundredth of a cubic centimetre on delivery to 
the consumer. A licence for its production is also obtainable 
from the Ministry of Health. 

Plain ''"Grade A” milk is produced from cows which are 
also subject to veterinary inspection ; it may be sent by rail 
in sealed vessels to be bottled on the dealer’s premises, and 
may be sold either in the raw state as "" Grade A ” milk, or 
after pasteurization as "" Grade A Milk Pasteurized.” If it is 
sold in the raw state it must not contain more than 200,000 
bacteria per one cubic centimetre, or show the presence of 
Bacillus Coli in one-hundredth of a cubic centimetre on 
delivery to the consumer. If it is sold as "" Grade A Milk 
Pasteurized ” it must be retained at a temperature of not less 
than 145 degrees P., and not more than 150 degrees P., for at 
least 30 minutes, and must then be immediately cooled to a 
temperature of not more than 55 degi^ees F. Such milk must 
not contain more than 30,000 bacteria per one cubic centi- 
metre, and must not show the presence of Bacillus Coli in 
one-tenth of a cubic centimetre on delivery to the consumer. 
Licences for its production can be obtained from the local 
authority. 

"" Pasteurized Milk ” is milk which has been pasteurized 
under certain specified conditions, and must contain not more 
than 100,000 bacteria per one cubic centimetre. The milk 
must not be pasteurized more than once and must not otherwise 
be treated by heat. Licences to produce this milk can also 
be obtained from the local authority. 

Although the number of licences issued, during the period 
1923-25, was comparatively small, there was a steady, if slow, 
increase in the numbers held at the , end of each quarter. 
More recently, however, the increase has been more rapid, as 
is %dicat6d by the ‘ comparative 'tables shown below for' 
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producers' and dealers' licences issued in England. The 
total amount of milk dealt with by the licencees for Certified^ 
Grade “ A " (T.T.), and Grade A " milk is still small 
compared with the total milk prodnction of the country, but 
it is apparent that, if the recent rate of increase is maintained, 
these graded " milks will soon have taken a position of 
importance in the milk supply of the nation. 

The reports received from time to time show that the work 
carried out in connexion with County Clean Milk Competitions 
has a considerable bearing on the increase in the number of 
producers’ licences issued, particularly in regard to Grade '"A.” 

These competitions are a means of proving to producers 
that compliance with Grade regulations is not beyond them. 
This is well illustrated by reference to the fact that two out 
of every three samples of milk taken from the 1,062 producers 
during the course of last year’s Clean Milk Competitions in 
England and Wales reached the bacteriological standard 
required for Grade A ” milk. It will, therefore, be understood 
that the number of Grade licences issued is by no means a 
measure of the amount of milk produced in this country that 
is, in fact, fulfilling the essential requirements of the Grade 
Regulations. As soon as the public has been educated in 
respect of milk, the producers will take up licences. 

Pbodtjcers’ Licences — ^England 

Licences issued and Licences issued and 



in force up to 

in force up to 


September 30, 

September 30, 


1926. 

1927, 

Certified 

107 

129 

Grade “ A ’’ (T.T.) Bottling 
Grade “A” (T.T.) Non- 

12 

22 

bottling . . 

97 

132 

Grade “ A ” 

205 

328 

Dbalebs’ 

Licences — ^England 

Licences issued and 

Licences issued and 


in force up to 

in force up to 


September 30, 

September 30, 


1926. 

1927. 

Certified 

Grade “ A (T.T.) BottHng 

758 

913 

Establishments 

90 

134 

Grade “ A ” (T.T.) Shops. . 
Grade “ A ’’ Bottling 

590 

758 

Establishments 

94 

156 

Grade “ A Shops 

Grade *‘A’’ (Pasteurized) 

473 

710 

Shops . . . , . . 

Past urized — Pasteurizing 


m 

Establishments . 

94 

141 ' 

Pasteurized — Shops 

553 

647 
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Tmm practical demonstration of improred methods of 
marketing, inclnding packing and grading, which was an 

essential feature of the Ministry's pro- 
Marketing gramme of marketing work at agricultural 
Demonstrations shows last year, will be continued during 
at Agrienltoral the present year. A list of the shows at 
SllOWSj 1928 which demonstrations will be given during 
the coming summer, and the commodities 
to he dealt with at each, is appended. Proposals in regard to 
shows later in the year will he given in a later list, when 
arrangements are more ftiUy matured . 

Sections to be 

Date Sliow Place demonstrated 

May 11-12 Wharf edale . . Otley, Yorks . . Eggs and poultry 

„ 15-16 Wiltshire . . Salisbury . . Pigs 

22-26 Bath and West and Dorchester .. Eggs and poultry 
Southern Counties 

„ 23-24 Essex County . . Chelmsford . . Emit 

„ 30 to Devon County . . Exeter . . . . Eggs and poultry, 

June 1 fruit, pigs 

Juno 7-8 Su:ffolk .. .. Bury St. Edmund's Pigs 

„ 8-9 Leicestershire . . Leicester . . Eggs and poultry 

„ 12 Cambridge and March . . . . Potatoes 

Isle of Ely 

„ 13-14 Royal Cornwall . . Bodmin . . . . Pigs 

„ 13-14 Staffordshire .. West Bromwich . . Eggs and poultry 

„ 27-28 Royal Norfolk . . Norwich . . . . Eggs and poultry, 

fruit, pigs, cattle 

„ 27-29 Lincolnshire . . Scunthorpe . . Potatoes 

July 10-14 Royal . . . . Nottingham . . Eggs and poultry, 

fmit, pigs, pota- 
toes, cattle 

„ 18-20 Great Yorkshire. . Halifax .. .. Potatoes 

„ 25-26 Tunbridge Wells. . Tunbridge Wells . Eggs and poultry, 

cattle 

August 2-6 Royal Lancs. . . Oldham . . . . Pigs, potatoes 

„ 8-9 Taunton Deane Taunton . . . . Fruit 

Horticultural 

„ 8-10 Royal Welsh . . Wrexham . . Eggs and poultry, 

cattle 

:|i »!! Sfs ^ sje 

Shobtly after the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, 
became law, an Advisory Committee was set up by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board 
!aeDiaft Fertilizers of Agriculture for Scotland, for the 
and Feeding Stuffs purpose of preparing recommendations 
Regulatioiis, 1928 as to the Begulations to be made under 
that Act. These Regulations have now 
been published in draft form, and copies can be obtained from 
any branch of His Majesty's Stationery Office or through any 
bookseller, price 9d., excluding postage. 
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Tlie draft Regulations deal with the manner of marking 
parcels, methods of sampling and analysis, forms of registers 
and analysts’ certificates, limits of variation, and certain other 
matters which have to be prescribed in accordance with the 
Act. Any observations or suggestions with regard to them 
should be sent to reach the Ministry not later than March 23, 
1928. 

In announcing the issue of these draft Regulations, the 
Minister and the Board state that it is proposed to bring the 
Act into operation on July 1, 1928. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In a recently issued pamphlet*^ the Empire Marketing 
Board sets out, at length, its direct or indirect activities on 
behalf of the home producer. Every 
The Empire Dominion and Colony has gladly 

Maxketiilg Board recognized that home agricultural produce 
and the Home has the first claim upon every buyer in 
Producer this country. The Empire Marketing 
Board accordingly invites the public, in 
its daily shopping, to demand, first, the produce of this 
country and, next, the produce of the Empire beyond the seas. 
The public is continually reminded, by Press advertisements 
and posters issued by the Board, as well as by displays at 
exhibitions and shopping weeks, that the fields and farms of 
home are none the less a part of the Empire because they are 
near and familiar. 

The general publicity policy of the Board is not so much 
to point the merits of particular sorts of home produce, as to 
create a background in favour of Empire buying, against 
which producers and their Associations can throw into effective 
relief the fine qualities of the produce which they are setting 
before the public. Nevertheless, at the request of the Ministry, 
the Board has included in its advertising many direct advertise- 
ments of home produce. These have borne special reference to 
milk, cheese, butter, poultry, eggs, bacon, beef, mutton, 
pork, fruit, vegetables, and flour. The Board is now in con- 
sultation with the Ministry and with farmers’ and distributors’ 
organizations, with a view to a special joint campaign in 
favour of liquid milk consumption. 

* The Empire Marhefing Board and the Home Producer. Copies of 
this interesting pamphlet can be obtained free on application to the 
Empire Marketing Board, 2 Queen Anne’s Cate Buildings, Bartmoutk 
Street, S.W. L 
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Tlie piibiicitj side of the Board's work is constantly before 
the pnfeiic eye^ but it should be' remembered that most of its 
actraties lie behind the scenes, in (1) the improvement of 
marketing methods, and (2) scientific research. 

In regard to (1), the marketing work, so far as England 
and Wales is concerned, is in the hands of the Ministry, the 
Board having made a grant of £40,000 per annum for five 
years for this purpose. Full details of the manner in which 
this grant is being used have appeared in this Joijbnal from 
time to time. 

In regard to (2), scientific research is being initiated or 
aided by the Board in many parts of the Empire, but, since 
this subject is more highly developed at home than in most 
Empire countries, a high proportion of the grants so far 
sanctioned has been made to home institutions. These grants 
cover such diverse subjects as Animal Breeding at Cambridge 
and Edinburgh Universities ; Pasture Besearch at Aberdeen 
and Aberystwjiih ; Dairy Research at Reading ; Fruit 
Research at East Mailing and Long Ashton ; Cold Storage 
work at Cambridge and East Mailing ; and Entomology at 
Famham Royal and Cirencester. 

With the object of supplying accurate and reliable informa- 
tion as to marketing conditions, the Board is now issuing a 
series of “ Weekly Fruit Intelligence Notes," which provide 
as complete information as possible regarding actual and 
prospective supplies of fruit in the United Kingdom, together 
with fruit crop prospects and yields in other producing 
countries. They also contain full information, each week, 
as to the imports of fruit into the principal ports, and advice 
regarding the probable date and port of anival of steamers 
carrying fruit to this country. Arrangements have been made 
to extend this service to cover potatoes and tomatoes. These 
“ Notes " are printed in the Trade Press circulating amongst 
home producers, and copies are supplied on appHcation to 
individual growers and co-operative societies. 

Finally, the Board has made a grant to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England and the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland for the establishment in London and 
Glasgow of quarantine stations through which cattle may 
pass, unchecked by foot-and-mouth disease restrictions, to 
the oversea markets of the Empire. This scheme, therefore, 
aims at helping, at the same time, both the home producer 
and the farmer in other parts of the Empire. 
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“ The Most immaii , of aE Departments ” is how 'Sir 
IVancis Plond describes the MiiEstry of Agrionltnre and 
Fisheries in one of the latest additions to 
Ministry the Whitehall Series of books on 
Government Departments.* Sir Francis^ 
who was Permanent Secretary to the Ministry from 1920 to 
19275 has given in this volume an interesting and valuable 
account of the growth and manifold activities of a Department 
which, he points out, has functions not only in relation to 
matters purely agricultural and purely fishery, but is also 
concerned in some degree with education, research, labour, 
local government and health, and statistics. 

It is interesting to note the origin and development of a 
Department which to-day covers such a wide field. The 
first Board of Agriculture, founded by Sir John Sinclair in 
1793, was not, strictly speaking, a Government Department. 
It was a Society founded by Royal Charter, and its true 
successor is the Royal Agricultural Society of England rather 
than the Ministry of Agriculture. Sir Francis traces the 
pedigree of the Ministry itself back to the appointment in 
1836 of the Tithe Commission. From that date there was a 
steady increase in the functions assumed by the State in 
relation to agriculture, and when in 1881 it was urged that 
a separate Agricultural Department should be constituted, it 
was pointed out that Cattle Diseases were under the President 
of the Council, Agricultural Statistics under the Board of 
Trade, Woods and Forests under a separate body of Com- 
missioners, while a Bill on Agricultural Holdings had been 
placed in charge of the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
appointment of an Agricultural Department of the Privy 
CouncE in 1883, the creation of the Board of Agriculture in 
1889, the addition of Fisheries in 1903, and the change of 
title to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in 1919, 
bring the history of the Department up to date. 

An insight into the working of the departmental machinery 
is afforded by the chapters on organization and staff, which 
describe the work of the seven divisions into which the 
Ministry is divided, the method of dealing with the immense 
mass of correspondence which passes through a Government 
Department in these days — ^the Ministry receives over one 

^ The Ministry of AgnmUnre and Fisherim, By Sir Francis Flond, 
K.C.B. '{Putnams. 7s. 6d. net.) , 
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and a-qnarte? million communications a year, and dispatches 
about two million — and the character of the staffs admiiiis* 
trative, ciericai and technical, which the Ministry requires to 
carry out its wide range of duties. 

The succeeding chapters indicate how wide that range 
is. Sir Francis gives an account, not only of the statutory 
duties of the Ministry, but of the origin and purpose of the 
various schemes for the development of agriculture and 
fisheries which are administered by the Department. The 
functions of the Ministry in relation to the control and eradi-* 
cation of diseases of animals, the teaching of agriculture, 
agricultural research, live stock improvement, small holdings 
and allotments, horticulture and plant diseases, beet sugar, 
rural industries, agricultural economics, tithe and inclosures, 
agricultural labour, land drainage and commercial control are 
all described. There are sections on Kew Gardens and the 
Ordnance Survey, and Mr. H. 6. Maurice, Fisheries Secretary 
to the Ministry, contributes a chapter on the Fisheries 
Department. 

In the Tribute from Punch , with which Sir Francis 
concludes his book, it is asserted that 

The Ministry of Ag. and Fish 
Does everything that one could wish 
To foster, guide and chaperon 
Those industries it calls its own.” 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that this high claim should 
receive universal endorsement, but those in doubt are 
recommended to read Sir Francis Floud’s book. 

♦ Hs * * 

Peoobedings taken by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Msheries against H. J. C. Knight, a seed merchant of Bromley, 
in connexion with the sale of a quantity 
CHovOT S66d of seed described as genuine Kentish wild 
Frauds white clover, but which was, in fact, seed 
of foreign or New Zealand origin, were 
completed at the Kent Assizes on February 20, when Knight 
was sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment in the second 
division, and was ordered to pay the costs of the prosecution, 
amounting to about £300. 
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The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has recently 
issued a new Sheep Scab Order , which will come into force on 
April 1, 1928. It consolidates the pro- 
Sheep Scab visions of the existing Orders, which are 

Order of 1928 revoked, and makes minor amendments in 
the procedure for dealing with the disease. 
The new Order continues the obligation of an.t person having 
possession or charge of sheep to report suspected cases of the 
disease, and also the prohibition against exposing diseased or 
suspected sheep for sale at a market or other public or private 
place, or in a lair where sheep are commonly placed before or 
after sale. It also continues the pi'ohibition against diseased 
or suspected sheep being carried or driven by rail, road or 
water, or being kept on common or unenclosed land, or on the 
sides of a highway, road or lane. 

A new feature in the Order is the provision for appeal to 
the Minister by a sheep owner against the diagnosis of the 
Veterinary Inspector of the Local Authority as to the existence 
of sheep scab amongst Ms sheep. Such an appeal must be 
made within three days after the date of the Veterinary 
Inspector’s report, and must be accompanied by a certificate 
of a Veterinary Surgeon employed by the owner. The appeal 
will then be referred to the Chief Veterinary Officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, whose decision in the 
matter, after due inquiry, will be final. 

In confirmed cases, the owner is required by the new Order 
to treat the sheep in accordance with directions to be given 
by the Veterinary Inspector of the Local Authority, wMch 
treatment must, however, include double dipping in an 
approved sheep dip. In severe cases the Veterinary Inspector 
may require the affected parts to be specially hand-dressed 
before the sheep are dipped. 

The usual requirements in regard to Movement Areas ” 
and “Double Dipping Areas/’ declared by special Order of 
the Minister in districts where sheep scab is prevalent, are 
embodied in the new Order. 

The powers of Local Authorities to make regulations as 
regards the notification and dipping of sheep brought into 
or moved witMn their district are set out, and also their 
powers to require the compulsory dipping of all sheep in their 
districts. The use of an arsenical dip for the second of the 
two dippings required by the Order is proMbited, and 
labelling and sampling of dips is regulated, 
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The returns of sheep scab for the whole of Great Britain 
for the past year show no evidence of a reduction of the 
disease. It is^ therefore, incumbent on all concemed to do 
their utmost to improve the position. This disease is one 
which can be cured and prevented, but only if the necessary 
measures are properly applied by the farmer himself. Sheep 
owners are, therefore, especially appealed to in their own 
interests, and in the interest of their brother farmers, to assist 
the pui’pose of the Order by keeping their flocks under close 
observation, and by carrying out the regulations conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly. 

^ « Ht 

The Queensland '' Primary Produce Experiment Station 
Act/’ of 1927, empowers the Governor in Council to establish 
and equip primary produce experiment 
Agricultural stations. The purposes of such stations 
Research in are for conducting experiments (includ- 
Queensland ing soil analysis) in connexion with such 
primary produce, for the treatment of 
by-products thereof, for the prevention of the spread of 
disease in connexion therewith, and otherwise for promoting 
the successful cultivation of such primary produce.’’ More- 
over, the stations may be used for experiments directed 
towards the improvement of the class of primary produce, the 
production thereof, the dissemination of information regarding 
their proper cultivation, and generally for the well-being of 
the grower and the industry concemed. 

The Act establishes a ‘'Primary Produce Experiment 
Stations Fund ” for financing the work of the stations. Grants 
in aid of the Fund will be made from Consolidated Revenue 
at a rate not exceeding £ for £ against income from 
" assessments.” Assessments may be levied on the grower 
of primary produce, calculated on produce grown for sale, in 
eonnexion with which an experiment station has been estab- 
lished. The Fund will be apportioned among the experiment 
stations as the Government may decide.. A portion of the 
Fund may be applied for the purpose of carrying out inquiries 
and investigations on the control or eradication of pests and 
diseases. 

— ^At the Imperial Agrieultural Research Conference, 1927, 
it was annoimeed that the Government ot the Australian 
Commonwealth was willing to undertake the responsibility of 
establishing in Queensland one_of the links In the, chain of 
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research stations that will ultimately engirdle the Empire. It 
has agreed to undertake the obligation of financing the station 
and providing with the Empire Marketing Board a sum of 
£50,000 for capital expenditure and £10,000 per annum for 
maintenanc© of the Imperial Station. 

sft iT* n- 

Accofhts have been given in this Jouekal, from time to 
time, of the various activities undertaken by the Ministry with 
the aid of the grant of £40,000 a year for 
Marketing of five years, wliich has been made by the 

Home Produce : Empire Marketing Board. This grant 
Report was given for the purpose of carrying out 
investigations into the marketing ot home- 
grown agricultural produce and for demonstrating improved 
methods. A further brief report of progress for the three months 
ended December 31 , 1927, may prove of interest. 

Publications. — Part II of the '' Survey of Markets ’’ (Mid- 
land Markets — ^Economic Series, No. 14) and the Report on 
the Fluid Milk Market ” (Economic Series, No. 16) have been 
published, and have met with a very favourable reception. 
One dairy firm alone purchased 5,000 copies of No. 16 for 
distribution to its suppliers. A report on ''The Pork and Bacon 
Trades ’’ (Economic Series, No. 17) is being prepared for the 
printer. The preparation of other reports is in progress. 

Sales of reports in the Economic Series during the three 
months under review totalled 9,803 copies, bringing the total 
sales of the series up to December 31, 1927, to over 47,700. 

Marketing Investigations. — ^Investigations into the market- 
ing of cheese and vegetables continues. Field work in connex- 
ion with the marketing of cattle has been completed. The 
inquiries necessaiy in the eastern and southern counties for 
the purposes of a report on the markets and fairs of that area 
are well advanced. 

Marketing Demonstrations and Displays of Empire Pro- 
duce. — ^A considerable amount of work in both these direc- 
tions was undertaken during the quarter, detailed accounts of 
which have already been given in tMs Joitenal. An addition 
to the published programme of demonstrations was a fruit 
marketing demonstration arranged by the Ministry at Swanley, 
Kent, in December, as a result of which a promising scheme is 
now under consideration by local growers for the establish- 
ment of a packing station in that area. 

Qrants-in-Aid. — ^A grant of £530 per annum for two years 
has been made to the University CoEege of Wales, Aberyst- 
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wjth, to enable cerlam investigations into marketing to be 
inideitakeii. Arrangements have been made to correlate this 
fi'ork with the investigations being undertaken by the 
Hjiiistry’s own staff. 

s5« ^ Jjs ♦ 


Th,e Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
re-assessment of annual grants to Institutions providing 
higher agricultural (including veterinary) 
education in England and Wales has now 
been issued. The report has been accepted 
by the Ministry, and the grants which the 
Committee recommended have been 
approved by H.M. Treasury. The table 
below shows the grants recommended 
during the next three years : — 


Grants to 
Institutions 
Providing Higher 
Agricultural 
Education 


Institution 


Grant 

recommended 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth \ 
University College of North Wales, Bangor j 
University of Cambridge , . 

University of Leeds. . 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyn© 
University of Oxford 
University of Reading 
South-Eastern Agiicultural College, Wye 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy College . . 

Harper Adams Agricultural College 
Harper Adams Agricultural College : National 
Institute of Poultry Husbandry, not exceeding 
Seale Hayne Agricultural College 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester . . 
Studley College 

Swanley Horticultm'al College - . 

British Dairy Institute, Reading . . 

Royal Veterinary College . . 

University of Liverpool 


£ 

7,000^ 

6.500 
3,800 

3.500 
4,000 
4,000 

4.000 

3.000 
4,0002 

2,500» 

2.300 
2 , 000 ^ 

1.000 
1,750 

900 

3.300 
1,850® 


Total , . . . . . £55,400 


^ To be allocated after discussion with the University of Wales, 
s An additional grant to be payable in 1928, 

® The grant to the National Institute of Poultry Husbandry to be 
the subject of an annual application to the Ministry, 

^ To be reviewed after a year. 

® When the Animals* Hospital is built and occupied the grant may 
increased. 

The Coiomittee, in their report, make several suggestions as 
regards courses, extra-mural work, local conferences, etc., for 
the consideration of the various Colleges. 

The report is published by H.M. Stationery Office, and copies 
call be obtained by persons interested at Is. .6d. each, net. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ARGENTINE RURAL 

SOCIETY 

By The Rt. Hon. Lord Bledisloe, P,C., K.B.E, 

This Address tvas deUve7'ed to the Arge^itme Rtiml 
Society onJmiuary 12, 1928, durmg a visit to Argentina 
77iade by Lo7xl Bledisloe, then Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Almistry, on behalf of the British Government. 

Gentlemen, — I am delighted to accept your generous 
invitation to visit your Society’s handsome premises and 
to have this opportunity of discussing with you the object 
of my mission to your country on behalf of the British 
Government. 

I venture to speak to you this evening not merely as Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture in the British Government, but also 
as a large-scale farmer and stock-owner in England who carries 
on the business of farming on commercial lines, and who 
realizes the many difficulties and handicaps in connexion with 
the prices of live stock and land produce, the weather, and the 
various diseases which afflict both our crops and our farm 
animals. I can only express the hope and belief in this con- 
nexion that you, as farmers, have not been passing through 
the period of extreme depression and financial loss which, 
unfortunately, has been the lot recently of most farmers in my 
countiy. 

Let me in the first place express my deep appreciation of 
the extreme friendlhiess with which I have been received on 
all sides from the moment that I landed in Argentina, at the 
hands of the President of the Republic, of various members of 
your Government, including especially your Minister of Agri- 
curture, and of numerous estancieros, several of whose estancias 
I am hoping to visit before I return to England. 

My official mission to your country is, as you know, in 
connection with aftosa,” or, as we call it, foot-and-mouth 
disease, the suppression of which in both our countries is 
calculated to reduce the trade losses and anxieties of their 
respective stock-owners, and enhance the measure of friendly 
confidence which, more than anything else, is conducive to 
the development of international trade. 

The announcement of my forthcoming visit to the Argentine 
caused, I am well aware, deep anxiety and apprehension on 
the part of many Argentine estancieros, who were under the 
impression that it might lead to an embargo being placed upon 

Zz 
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the importation of Argentine chilled beef into Great Britain, 
to the serious detriment and possible ruin of the stock-OTOing 
interests of this great agricultural country. I want to assure 
you that you need not at present entertain any such appre- 
hensions. The ease in regard to the possible transmission of 
the vkus of aftosa would hawe to be serious indeed to justify 
any such embargo being imposed upon one of the main sources 
of food supply to my country. As you are possibly not aware, 
Argentine meat is estimated as representing about 48 per cent., 
or nearly half, of the total meat consumption of our British 
urban populations, including that of London, as compared 
with 25 per cent, only derived from British farms and 20 per 
cent, from other parts of the British Empire. Let me take this 
opportunity of telling you, with the utmost frankness, that 
I hope and believe that the proportion of our meat supply 
w%ich will come in future from within Great Britain and the 
British Empire will be largely increased. But even then, 
there is hound to be, with our large and ever-increasing popu- 
lation, a considerable balance which will have to be bought 
from other countries, and in the keen and friendly competition 
which is bound to take place in this as in other vital commodi- 
ties, the victory will undoubtedly rest with those who are 
prepared to profit by the carefully ascertained results of 
scientific research, especially in regard to disease. 

It is calculated that even in our temperate climate the 
losses from fungoid disease and insect pests amount to, in 
relation to our economic plants, from 12 to 20 per cent, of 
their total value, and I have little doubt that in sub-tropical 
areas, such as are comprised within the boundaries of your 
vast country, the loss from these sources is at least double 
that amount. You have good reason to know what such losses 
involve, with your unfortunate experiences in coxmexion, let 
me say, with red rust in wheat and the corn-borer in maize. 
What are the corresponding losses in connexion with animal 
diseases it is difl&cult to estimate. As in my own country, so 
to an even greater extent in yours, tuberculosis, contagious 
abortion, sheep-scab and hog-cholera are pests which especially 
reduce the trading profits of many stock-owners. 

Perhaps the most insidious and iascrutable disease, and the 
one most difficult to control, is aftosa, or foot-and-mouth 
disease. The disease is caused and spread, as many of you 
know, by an nitra-microscopic and fiJtrable virus, which has 
not yet been separated and identified, and no effective preven- 
tive inoculation has yet become possible as the result of the 
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research work of our scientists. But their researches have at 
least made it evident that the chilling or freezing of carcasses is 
not effective in destroying the vitality of the disease-germ^ 
and that it can, in fact, live in the bone-marrow of a chilled 
carcass for more than 60 days, and on the surface of the 
skin for at least four or five days, with the consequent danger 
of such carcasses becoming the carriers of the disease from the 
Argentine to distant countries like Great Britain. It is true 
that the disease here is endemic, and generally of a moderate or 

benignant type, and consequently not regarded with the 
same gravity as we regard the disease in my country. But it 
is quite possible for a mild type of aftosa to develop by trans- 
mission a virulent type in another country. It is this more 
virulent type to which we are accustomed when outbreaks of 
the disease occur, and in the interests of our valuable live stock 
industry we have found it advisable to deal with the disease in 
the most drastic fashion when outbreaks occur, by the process 
of immediate slaughter, with Government compensation, not 
merely of all affected animals, but of all those which may have 
been brought into contact with them. 

This drastic policy has enabled us in the past (and I speak as 
one who in days gone by has sold valuable Shorthorns at good 
prices to Argentine estancieros) to enjoy your confidence as 
exporters to the Argentine of high-class pedigree stock of every 
description, especially cattle, guaranteed to be free from all 
serious infectious diseases. What we are asking now on your 
part is that you will be willing, through the medium of your 
Government, to accept such conditions as will prevent, ab far 
as possible, animals affected with aftosa from passing from your 
estancias into the Frigorificos, or — ^if the disease can only be 
detected after reaching the latter — ^from being transported 
through the medium of chilled carcasses to Great Britain. 

I fully recognize the difference in the conditions prevailing 
in this country and my own, especially in the matter of the 
relative sizes of farms and fields, and the long distances^ that 
live stock have to travel from the places where they are fattened 
to those where they are killed, and I realize that it would he 
unfair, and, indeed, ineffective, to attempt to apply to this 
country the same drastic regulations which have to be imposed 
under similar conditions in Great Britain. It is obvious that 
nothing is gained by inserting in a decree or in Government 
regulations stipulations which are so unreasonable or locally 
so impracticable as to encourage their breach or render the 
imposition of penalties impossible. What is far more. .satis- 

3 z 2 
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factoiy^ from our point of view as well as from yours, is for us 
to agree, as I feel sure that shall, upon such conditions as, 
without being too drastic, will effect our purpose and will be 
accepted and enforced without hardship to any of the interests 
concerned. And this leads me to make an appeal to the 
Executive Committee of this powerful and influential organiza- 
tion of Argentine Estaiicieros. 

Your kindly disposed Government can do much to help us 
in this matter, but your sympathetic co-operation is essential 
to the success of any action which they are prepared to take. 

If the leading estancieros of Argentina, as represented 
by your society, mil make it a matter of honour and conscience 
to prevent any cattle affected with aftosa passing from 
their estancias to the Frigorificos — in other words, point 
the way '' to effective compliance among all estan- 
cieros with our British requirements — ^it will, I am sure, 
render more effective the proposed Government regulations, 
ensure faithful adherence to them, and evoke the full confidence 
of the British Government and the British agricultural 
community. 

I hear that your business of cattle raising has not lately 
yielded you the profits which you enjoyed a few years ago. This, 
no doubt, is partly due to the reduced purchasing power of 
the British lurking population consequent upon industrial 
depression and the coal strike of 1926. The Meat War ’’ in 
this country has also tended here, as it has {much more 
seriously) in England, to reduce the price of meat below the 
cost of its production. The prospects for the present year are 
in all respects more hopeful for cattle breeders, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, especially if your meat traders will avoid 
** Meat Wars/^ and if we are to enjoy in Great Britain a cessa- 
tion from the industrial strife which has in recent years caused 
or accentuated widespread industrial depression. But the 
producers of meat on both sides of the Atlantic have to realize, 
if they are to obtain the full fruition of their enterprise, that 
the taste of the British consumer has substantially changed in 
recent years. The demand now is for '' baby beef ’’ and small 
joints, the produce of relatively small early maturing animals. 
I have seen some excellent animals of this type and of all the 
best known beef breeds in the corales adjoining your Frigori- 
ficos. I see no reason why, if you study the changing taste 
of your British customers, you should not enjoy in the future 
the same prosperity as you have in the past. I thank you 
.sincerely for your hospitality and kindness. ' / 
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THE DOWNY MILDEW OF THE HOP IN 1927 

Prof. E. S. Salmok and W. M. Ware, M.Sc., 
South-Eastern AgricuUural College, Wye, Kent. 

Dubihg the summer of 1927, a long and continuously wet 
period in July and August brought about very serious injury 
to the hop crop by Downy Mildew in certain of the hop-growing 
counties. Over a very large acreage, a general browning of 
the hop cones was caused just before or during picking time, 
and in some cases to such a degree that the hops were left 
unpicked as worthless. The probability of w^et weather playing 
an important part in fostering a general outbreak of Downy 
Mildew on the cones was pointed out in 1923.^ Further, the 
experience gained from the course of events during the past 
season has shown that the measures of control of the disease 
which may be sufficient in dry seasons are inadequate in wet, 
and need to be supplemented by spraying^ with a fungicide, 
as has already become the practice in certain districts on the 
Continent. 

The following article contains (1) a brief account of the 
course of the disease in this country in 1927; (2) a consideration 
of the sources of infection in connexion with the control of 
the disease by spraying and other measures ; and (3) an estimate 
of the losses caused. 

The Disease in 1927. — ^The course of events may be 
summarized as follows: ^'Spiked” shoots arising from the 
hill were observed in hop gardens in Kent from the beginning 
of April onwards. There is evidence that many grow’^ers now 
recognize this stage of the disease, so that in their hop gardens 

spike ’’ pulling or cutting has become a routine practice. 
The following is an extract from one of many letters received : 

In the garden of Tutshams, which was affected during the 
last three seasons, exceptionally so in 1925, this year, in the 
spring, no more than about one spike in a hundred hills was 
found during training, and none at all afterwards. With us 

1 « Three New Diseases of the Hop E. S. Salmon and H. Wormald, 
this JouBHAU, August, 1923, p. 433 ; and “ The Downy Mildew of the 
Hop : ” B. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware, this Jottbrau, March, 1925, 
pp. 1145 and 115L 

2 That spraying might become a necessity was pointed out in this 
JouBNAii, March, 1925, p. 1150. [See also paragraph 2, with footnotes 
10 and 11, on p. 1097.] 
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this year the diy April and May appeared to check effectively 
the spread of Downy Mildew/’ 

The spike ’’ form of the disease was received not only 
from many districts in Kent and Sussex, but also from Hamp- 
shiroj Worcestershire, and Herefordshire. Everyivhere the 
disease appeared to be temporarily cheeked during an early 
spell of dry weather,^ and basal and terminal '' spikes do 
not appear to have been so numerous in 1927 as in 1926. No 
great attack developed during the following months but, as 
a result of the very wet weather^ of July and August, cases 


Raintall (inches) 


1927 

Wye 

(East Kent) 

East 
Mauling 
(M id Kent) 

Normal 

S.E. 

England 

Deviation from normal 

Wye 

E. Mauling 

March 

3*16 

3*11 

2*05 

-f MI 

+ 1*06 

April 

1-63 

1*58 

1*69 

-0-06 

- 0-11 

May 

0*77 

0*84 * 

1*77 

- 1*00 

- 0'93 

June 

3-27 

3-73 

1*89 

+ 1*38 

-f 1*84 

July 

5-29 

3*96 

2*17 

+ 3*12 

-f 1*79 

August . . 

3-42 

4-57 

2*32 

+ MO 

+ 1-25 

September 

i 

3*19 

4-76 

2*13 

+ 1*06 

2*63 


of the crop suddenly turning brown came under our observation 
day after day. Hundreds of acres were affected, and it is safe 
to say that no such sudden and widespread outbreak has been 
known before in this country.^ Among the varieties most 
attacked (in some cases to such an extent that they were not 
picked) were Bramling, Early Bird, Tolhurst, and Prolifics. 
Other varieties, more or less seriously attacked, were Tutsham, 
Cobb’s, and, in some districts, Goldings. On the other hand, 
numerous cases have been observed which show that the 
variety Buggies is practically immune from injury so far as 
its cones are concerned — a fact of great interest and economic 
importance. This resistance was sometimes exhibited under 
conditions imposing a severe test. Thus, where this variety 
was grown intermixed with a susceptible variety, the cones of 

® We are indebted to Capt. A. H. Bird and to Mr. H. C; Chapelow, 
Observers in connexioii with the Ministry’s Agricultural Meteorological 
Schem© ' at Wye and at East Mailing respectively, for the figures of 
rainfall given in the table. 

^To those famihar with the histoiy of the disease on the Continent, 
the.stat©'^ of affairs was reminiscent’’ of , that described "as existing 
ia Germany in 1926. - . ' ' , ’ " 
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the latter became completely brown while those of Fuggles 
remained green and healthy. 

Considerations of space make it impossible to give an 
account here of the outbreaks during 1927 on the Continent. 
It may, however, be mentioned that in Germany, where, for 
several years past, the attacks have been far more severe 
than in this country, Downy Mildew is being treated as a 
matter of national importance, and the Reichstag has voted 
large sums of money for further investigations and for the 
purchase of spraying machines.'"' In many districts of Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Belgium, hops were regularly sprayed 
during 1927 with Bordeaux mixture throughout the growing 
season. Good results have been reported. 

Consideration of the Sources of Infection and of Control 
Measures. — ^The course of events in 1927 shows that, in a 
very wet season, the control measures based on the removal 
of spiked ” growths, the stripping of the lower leaves, etc., 
are insufficient to prevent, later, disastrous outbreaks of 
the disease on the cones. Before passing to the con- 
sideration of the practical aspect of sprajing, it is important 
to pay particular attention to the possible sources of infection 
at the time when the cones are attacked. These are as follows : 
Spores produced (1) on the upper leaves of the bines in the 
hop garden ; (2) on the leaves of any “ wild hops adjacent ; 
(3) in neighbouring infested hop gardens and carried on the 
wind ; (4) Winter-spores {oosjpores) present in infested soil. 

With respect to (4), nothing is as yet known as regards the 
germination of the winter-spores. It appears unlikely, however, 
that this source is of importance in relation to the infection 
of the cones. With regard to (3), there is no definite know- 
ledge as to the distance spores can be transported. There 
seems no doubt that, with strong winds, spores may be 
transported, after a period of time, from one end of a hop 
garden to the other, but it is not kaowm whether spores can 
be carried in the air from an infected hop garden to a garden at 
a distance. If this does occur, it would explain why an entire 
crop may suddenly turn brown, such as happened in certain 
gardens in 1927. (2) While, rmdoubtedly, infected '' wild 

hops are a menace and should be unremittingly sought for 
and extirpated, they cannot be regarded as providing the 

® Muck, R. ; Die Peronosporakrankheit (Falscher Meltau) dm 
Hopfens. Saaz, 1927. See also Le Petit Journal du Brasseufi XXXV, 
984, 1927. 
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tills year the dry April and May appeared to check effectively 
the spread of Downy Mildewed’ 

The spike form of the disease was received not only 
from many districts in Kent and Sussex, but also from Hamp“ 
sMre, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire. Everjnvhere the 
disease appeared to be temporarily checked during an early 
spell of dry weather,^ and basal and terminal '' spikes do 
not appear to have been so numerous in 1927 as in 1926. No 
great attack developed during the following months but, as 
a result of the very wet weather^ of July and August, cases 


Rainfaul (inches) 


1927 

Wye 

(East Kent) 

East 
Mauling 
(M id Kent) 

Normal 

S.E. 

England 

Deviation from normal 

Wye 

E. Mauling 

March 

2-16 

3-11 

2-05 

-f Ml 

-f 1*06 

April 

1*63 

b58 

1*69 

- 0-06 

- 0*11 

May 

0‘77 

0-84 

1*77 

- 1-00 

- 0*93 

June 

3-27 

3-73 

1*89 

4- 1*38 

-f 1*84 

July 

5-29 

3*96 

2*17 

-f- 3-12 

4- 1*79 

August . . 

3*42 

4*57 

2*32 

4- MO 

1*25 

September 

3-19 

4-76 

i 

2*13 

-}- 1*06 

+ 2*63 


of the crop suddenly turning browm came under our observation 
day after day. Hundreds of acres were affected, and it is safe 
to say that no such sudden and widespread outbreak has been 
known before in this coimtry.^ Among the varieties most 
attacked (in some cases to such an extent that they were not 
picked) were Bramling, Early Bird, Tolhurst, and Prolifics. 
Other varieties, more or less seriously attacked, were Tutsham, 
Cobb’s, and, in some districts, Goldings. On the other hand, 
numerous cases have been observed which show that the 
variety Fiiggles is practically immune from injury so far as 
its cones are concerned — a fact of great interest and economic 
importance. This resistance was sometimes exhibited under 
conditions imposing a severe test. Thus, where this variety 
was grown intermixed with a susceptible variety, the cones of 

® We are indebted to Capt. A. H. Bird and to Mr. H. C; Ghapelow, 
Observers in connexion with the Ministry's Agricultural Meteorological 
Scheme at Wye and at East Mailing respectively, for the figures of 
rainfafi given in the table. 

*To those familiar with the history of the disease on the Continent, 
the state of affairs was reminiscent" of that, described, as existing?, 
in ' 'Gerinany In 1926. 
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tke latter became completely brown while those of Fuggles 
remained green and healthy. 

Considerations of space make it impossible to give an 
account here of the outbreaks during 1927 on the Continent, 
It may, however, be mentioned that in Germany, where, for 
several years past, the attacks have been far more severe 
than in this country, Downy Mildew^ is being treated as a 
matter of national importance, and the Reichstag has voted 
large sums of money for further investigations and for the 
purchase of spraying machines/'*’ In many districts of Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Belgium, hops were regularly sprayed 
during 1927 with Bordeaux mixture throughout the growing 
season. Good results have been reported. 

Consideration of the Sources of Infection and of Control 
Measures. — The course of events in 1927 shows that, in a 
very wet season, the control measures based on the removal 
of spiked growths, the stripping of the lower leaves, etc., 
are insufficient to prevent, later, disastrous outbreaks of 
the disease on the cones. Before passing to the con- 
sideration of the practical aspect of spraying, it is important 
to pay particular attention to the possible sources of infection 
at the time when the cones are attacked. These are as follows : 
Spores produced (1) on the upper leaves of the bines in the 
hop garden ; (2) on the leaves of any wild ” hops adjacent ; 
(3) in neighbouring infested hop gardens and carried on the 
wind ; (4) Winter-spores {oospores) present in infested soil. 

With respect to (4), nothing is as yet known as regards the 
germination of the winter-spores. It appears unlikely, however, 
that this source is of importance in relation to the infection 
of the cones. With regard to (3), there is no definite know- 
ledge as to the distance spores can be transported. There 
seems no doubt that, with strong winds, spores may be 
transported, after a period of time, from one end of a hop 
garden to the other, but it is not known whether spores can 
be carried in the air from an infected hop garden to a garden at 
a distance. If this does occur, it would explain why an entire 
crop may suddenly turn brown, such as happened in certain 
gardens in 1927, (2) While, undoubtedly, infected '' wild 

hops are a menace and should be unremittingly sought for 
and extirpated, they cannot be regarded as providing the 

® Muck, K,. ; Die Peronosporakrankheit (Falscber Meltau) des 
Hopfem. Saaz, 1927, See also Le PetU Jovjmal du BrasseuTt XXXV, 
984, 1927, 
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entire source of infection for the general attack on the cones. 
(1) As a general rule, spores of the fungus are to be found on 
the leaves, often on those which occur on the branches with 
the hops. It is probable that the original infections of the 
hop cones are in many cases due to spores produced here, and 
also in some cases to those on the leaves of runners ” and 
shoots growing from the hills during the latter part of the 
season. 

It has already been pointed out above that, in this country, 
it will in future be necessary to spray hops against the disease, 
and the sprays and methods to be used mil now be described. 
It has been found, as the result of extensive experiments 
carried out on the Continent, that repeated sprayings with 
Bordeaux mixture result in protection of the cones.® The 
strength of the mixture used abroad varies from one-half to 
one per cent., and up to 10 sprayings are commonly given. 
Growers in this country are advised to proceed on an experi- 
mental scale, as, although success is reported from the spraying 
of hops abroad, it must be remembered that the varieties 
sprayed 'Were different from those grown in England, and that 
climatic and other conditions are also different. It is essential 
that the plants be not drenched, or injury due to scorching ’’ 
mil result ; the spray has therefore to be applied with nozzles 
giving a fine mist. Full reliance caimot he placed on spraying 
alone, and it should be carried out as a measure additional to 
the routine operations hitherto recommended. 

The full control measures now advocated are as follows : 

(1) From April or May onwards the ‘‘ spiked ’’ shoots must 
be carefully searched for and removed.^ Stripping of the 
lower leaves of the bines should be carried out as soon as it 
is safe to do so. If shoots arise from the “ stripped ” bine, 
these should be removed. Throughout the season the hills 
should be kept scrupulously clean of all shoots and '' runners.’' 

(2) All rogue, or skew,” hills which occur commonly in 
gardens' of Tutshams, Bramlings and Fuggles, and which 

« BlaMny^ €. : Peronospora (Falscher Meltau) des Hopfens in 
Tramtix des Instituts des recherckes agronomiques de la Bepublique 
TcMemlovaques Vol. 27a, 1-274 and 297-303. Prag., 1927. Korff and 
Mampp : Die Bekampfimg der Peronosporakraiildieit des Hopfens. 
Flughlait 60 Bayerische Landesanst. f. Pfianzenbaii n. Pflanzenschutz. 
Mlinchen. Feb., 1927. Muck, JR. : Die Peronosporakranklieit (Falscher 
Meltau) des Hopfens. Saaz, 1927. 

^ It is a good practice to coDeet these in a tin of some such liquid as 
a weak aqueous solution ' of " iysol or methylated spirits, ' which wiH 
thoroughly wet the “ spikes ” and prevent dispersal of the spores. 
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have proved to be extremely susceptible to Downy Mildew^ 
should be grubbed up, (3) All wild ” hops in the vicinity 
should be grubbed up. (4) The bines should be sprayed with 
home-made one per cent. Bordeaux mixture® (a) when they 
are three-quarters up the strings or poles ; (b) when they 

have reached the top ; (c) just before the plants come into 
'' burr/’ and {d) immediately after the '' burr ” has gone. 

The plants must be sprayed with a fine, mist-like spray 
which will cover both surfaces of the leaves with fine drops 
without making them drip to any extent, i.e., they must not 
be drenched as when washing ” against blight {Aphis), As 
regards the third application, it is particularly important that 
only a light spraying be given, as otherwise injury may be 
caused to the '' pin.” No spraying must be done when the 
hops are in burr,” as this would injure the burr ” and 
result in the production of very small seedless cones.^ 

In Germany, where seedless hops only are grown, spraying 
is carried out while the hops are in '' burr ” and also when 
the cones are formed. According to report, the brewing 
properties of the cones are not affected adversely by the 
small amount of copper which may be present as the result of 
spra 3 dng.^® In this country, however, in view of the statement, 
published recently in this Joxjextal,^^ that mixtures containing 
copper should not be used on the hop cones, as any copper 
found in hops would “ render them entirely unsuitable for 
brewing purposes,” it is inadvisable that Bordeaux mixture 
should be used at any time after the cones are formed. 

The good results obtained from spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture are probably due to the fact that spraying protects 
the upper parts of the bine, so that spores are not produced 
on the leaves in the neighbourhood of the cones. On unsprayed 
bines there is likely to be a gradual upward spread of the 
disease until the cones are reached.^^ 

An Estimate of the Losses Caused.— The severe loss caused 
by the outbreaks of Downy Mildew in 1927 has been two-fold. 

® An illustrated leaflet describing the life-history of the Downy 
Mildew, and giving detailed instructions for making and applying the 
Bordeaux mixture, can be obtained (price 6d,) from the Secretary, 
Research Department, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, 

® Since fertilization of the “ burr ” by pollen from male hops is 
essential for the production of well-grown-out cones, care should be 
taken not to spray male hops coming into flower. 

Dr. D. Wiegmann, in Le Petit Journal Brc^sseuTf XXXV, 743, 
1927. (Translation from Zeitschr, f. das gesammte Bmuwesm^ 73, 1927). 

This JoxmHAn, August, 1927, p. 481. 

This JouaKAii, March, 1927, p. 1119. 
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The sudden advent of the disease on the cones before they 
were fully ripe, created the necessity for iminediate picking in 
a great many cases, whereby loss in weight and condition 
resulted. Where the cones at picking time had turned brown, 
the colour of the dried hops suffered considerably, with conse- 
quent depreciation in market value, although it has yet to be 
determined to what extent, if any, their brewing properties 
have been affected. Where the cones were attacked severely, 
a somewhat powdery condition was reported in the dried 
samples, which appeared thinner and less whole than they 
otherwise woiildd^ 

Some estimate of the general loss sustained may be formed 
from the following accounts, amongst others, supplied to us 
by growers in Kent - 

(a) As to the actual amomit of damage sustained in our gardens 
of Goldings, Bramlings, Tutshams, etc., w© estimate that our crop 
here was reduced by at least 25 per cent. For so unfavourable a 
season, we had by the middle of August a very fine show of well- 
grown -out hops, but owing to the severe attack of Dovmy Mildew, 
we were compelled to commence picking quit© 8 to 10 days earlier 
than we should otherwise have done, and in consequence right 
through the picking we were gathering hops that were not fully 
ready.” 

(5) Owing to the attack of Downy Mildew, picking here was 
commenced at least a week before the crop was mature. This 
quite possibly reduced the crop by 2 cwt. per acre, and I estimate 
loss of quality to be of the order of £2 10s. per cwt. The difference 
is therefore between 14 cwt. per acre at £14 (=£196 per acre) 
and 12 cwt. per acre at £11 10s, (=£138 per acre, showmg a 
loss of £58 per acre.” 

(c) “ I consider that I lost at least 33 per cent, of my weight 
of hops from this disease. The disease struck the hops rather 
early, and I consider that I lost the bufe of my weight through 
the under-development of the hops, as when the disease appeared 
in the cones they stopped growing.” 

(d) “ Owing to sever© attacks of the Downy Mildew, I left 
unpicked 5 acres out of 12 acres of Bramlings, and those that 
were picked were muck. I also had to leave, for the same reason, 
3 acres of Cobb’s and 3 acres of Tutshams. I lost somewhere about 
£1,700 worth of hops.” 

Summary. — 1. An account is given of the incidence of 
Downy Mildew in 1927 in England, and of the resulting 
discoloration of the hop cones over a large acreage. 

2. The injuries caused to the affected crop are described, 
and estimates given, in certaiu cases, of the financial losses 
involved. 

3. In the wet season of 1927, preventive measures based on 
the removal of the sources of infection (“ spiked ” growths, 

“ See abo Waghom, J. H. : “ Hops in Kent and Sussex. ” Jour. Inst. 

Bretetn^r, XXXin, 53o-6, 1927. 
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etc.) proved insiifficient to prevent a widespread attack on the 
cones. 

4, Spraying with. Bordeaux mixture (which has proved to 
be satisfactory on the Continent) is recommendedj and four 
applications are suggested tentatively. 

5. As regards the cones, certain varieties, e.g., Bramling and 
Tolhurst, have proved to be especially susceptible, while the 
variety Buggies, under conditions where it was severely tested, 
has proved to be practically immune. 

^ 

METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 

{Concluded from p, 1043) 

The following are brief summaries of the remaining papers 
read at the Third Conference, arranged by the Ministry, of 
workers engaged on the study of various aspects of the 
effect of weather on crop growth, which was held on 
September 22 and 23, 1927. It is proposed to issue, later, 
a full report of the Conference, and a limited number of 
copies will be available for free distribution. 

Meteorological Conditions and the Amount and Nutritive 
Yalue of Pasture and Hay (Prof. R. G. Stapledon). — ^Both 
yield and nutritive value of pasture or hay depend to a very 
large extent on the stage of growth reached by the plants 
composing the pasture or meadow at the time they are 
eaten or cut. This growth stage is determined to a far greater 
extent by management and by the plant’s inherent capacity 
for growth than by the accident of weather. 

Clovers are richer in nutrients than grasses, and a first 
harvest year pasture crop will be nutritious and bulky largely 
in proportion as red clover dominates the sward. Meteoro- 
logical conditions influence the quantity and quality of 
herbage to the degree that they affect clover dominance. 
Obviously we cannot have clover dominance unless we have 
established a good take of clover, so we must go back to the 
weather conditions of the seeding year. Sowing in August 
and later is not favourable to clover dominance. For actual 
germination and initial estabhshment, mid-temperatures at 
over 44^ F., with adequate but not excessive rain, are most 
advantageous. Both excessive drought and excessive rainfall 
appear to make for delayed germination, delayed growth and . 
seedling casualties. Given reasonable establishment during 
the summer, over-autumning and over-wintering have yet to 
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be considered. Young clovers are very sensitive to water- 
logged conditions accompanied by ground frosts, being far 
more readily uplifted than the grasses. The character of the 
weather in Hoveniber when ground frosts are usually frequent, 
therefore, exerts a considerable controlling influence on subse- 
quent clover dominance. It is exceptional, particularly in the 
case of red clover, for a heavy hay crop to follow after an 
exceptionally heavy autumnal development in the seeding 
year. Consequently, weather exceptionally favourable to 
growth during September, October, and early November is 
adverse to heavy clover production in the first harvest year. 
Two factors come into play : (1) the fact of the clovers having 
been allowed to flower and reach maturity, and (2) the killing 
influence of the Gloeosporium disease on clovers in such a 
stage at such a time of the year. Here, however, management 
should have entirely obliterated the response of the clovers 
to favourable growing conditions — ^grazing could and should 
have kept them in place. 

The leaf of a grass is richer in nutrients than the stem, 
therefore there is a natural cycle of nutritive value which is 
very largely independent of weather conditions. Early in the 
year the percentage of leaf is much greater than that of stem, 
and consequently the herbage has a high nutritive value 
independent of weather conditions. The ratio becomes 
increasingly in favour of stem as heading stage approaches, 
and continues until maturity, the nutritive value falling 
accordingly, though to a slight extent counterbalanced by the 
flower heads until such time as the seed is shed. 

Clovers and grasses attain to maximum productivity at 
decidedly different times of the year, and clovers require a 
higher mid-temperature before they start really active growth 
than do grasses. The precise date at which clover growth 
fairly starts is far more dependent on temperature than on 
rainfall. Excess of rain early in the year, although it will 
make for a measure of grass growth even if the temperature 
is low, will have practically no influence on clover until the 
mean temperature also advances considerably. 

As regards protein content and mineral content, work 
at both Cambridge and Aberystwyth has shown that there 
appears to be a certain seasonal drift, even in the case of 
pasturage kept closely grazed, so that in this connexion it is 
only after prolonged study that we shall be able to gauge 
the influence of weather fluctuations. The available data, 
however, allow of certain generalizations. The percentage dry 
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matter in green herbage was definitely higher in dry 1921 
than in wet 1923. Dried and browned herbage is^ however^ 
less rich in nutrients than green and succulent herbage. 
A comparison betw^een the monthly pasture cuts of cocksfoot 
in dry 1921, with high mid-temperatures and excess of 
sunshine, and in very w^et 1923, with very poor sunshine^ 
shows that in the very wet year month-old herbage had a 
higher leaf to stem ratio than in the dry year, and produced 
a greater bulk of leaf with a higher protein content. This 
serves to indicate the influence of extreme weather conditions 
on the yield and nutritive value of pasture grass. The chief 
effect of a dry year is undoubtedly to make for slow growth 
which matures and dries off prematurely, and which will not 
have the same nutritive value as herbage of reasonable height 
produced under adequate conditions of soil moisture. 

With regard to the hay crop, management rather than 
weather conditions influences the proportion and nutritive 
value of red clover in the crop. The data for 1927 are 
particularly interesting. The crop from a field cut on June 
10 was compared with that from a field where cutting had 
been deferred until July 13, and it was found that the clover 
contribution had increased from 5 per cent, to 55 per cent. 
Here the influence of management was much augmented, 
however, by favourable weather conditions. 

The influence of weather conditions on hay yields has been 
extensively studied in Sweden, and Witte concludes that the 
yield is chiefly influenced by the amount of rain falling from 
the time the herbage starts to make really active growth in 
the spring until the crop is cut — ^the starting date in the 
spring being very largely influenced by temperature. During 
the last seven years the heaviest hay yields at Aberystwyth 
were taken in those years which were the wettest during the 
period April to June. 

Despite weather conditions, heavy aftermaths do not 
follow excessive hay crops, while, if weather conditions have 
been unfavourable to hay production and become favourable 
to aftermath, the aftermath will be exceptionally heavy. The 
weather conditions during the aftermath growing periods for 
late clovers in 1921 and in 1925 were almost identical, yet 
after the low hay yield of 1921 there was an excessive aftermath 
yield, while after the high yield of 1925 there was a very low 
aftermath yield. 

Meteorological Conditions and the Rate of Growth of Pasture 
Grass (Dr. H. E. Woodman). — In this paper are described 
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the results of investigations on pasture carried out on the 
Cambridge University Faim in the years 1925 and 1926, The 
results are discussed mainly from the point of view of the 
effect of meteorological conditions. 

In 1925, an acre plot was selected on light sandy soil (60 per 
cent, sand, II per cent, clay), and in 1926 on stiff Gault clay 
soil. The plots were sub-divided into seven. equal sub-plots, 
one plot being cut every day throughout the grazing season 
by a 16 in. iawii mower, i.e., the whole of each plot was cut 
over weekly. The daily produce was weighed, sampled for 
chemical analysis, and digestion trials were carried out with 
sheep. For the last purpose the season was divided 'into -ten 
periods. 

The weather experienced during the two years differed 
equally with the soil. In 1925 the chief characteristic of the 
season was a drought in June. In 1926 the rainfall was more 
copious and was better distributed over the season ; the spring 
was abnormally cold and wet, there was adequate rainfall 
during the mid-season, the autumn was fairly dry, and there 
were night frosts in early October. 

In 1925 the pasture on the sandy soil showed signs of 
awakened activity in the latter part of April and in early May ; 
this was followed by a fortnight of intense activity (May 11 
to 25). During this zenith period nearly 22 per' cent, of the 
season's yield was produced. A steady decline followed, until 
in mid- July productivity was at its lowest level. There was a 
subsequent renewal of activity, which led to a continuous 
improvement in the rate of production of herbage from July 
20 to August 10. From the latter date until October 12 the 
productive capacity was fairly steady, at about one-th.ird of 
that during the awakening period, and one-fifth of that during 
the zenith period. As October advanced, productivity fell to 
a low level maintained until the end of the trial. 

In 1926, on the clay pasture, the rate of growth was fairly 
steady throughout the season. There was no zenith period, 
and no mid-season drop. 

In 1925 the controllmg meteorological factor during most of 
the season was rainfall, due not only to the comparatively poor 
water-retaining capacity of the sandy soil, but also to the 
mid-season drought. In 1926, on the other hand, the controlling 
meteorological factor over the greater part of the season was 
temperature ; rainfall ' was not important, (1) because it' was 
„ sufficient during the greater part of the season, and (2) because 
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of the superior water-retaining capacity of the soil and the 
higher water table. 

The following details may be given 

As regards composition and nutritive value, the grass kept 
short was characterized by a high protein and low fibre content 
in both years. If, however, conditions favoured a stemmy 
growth, the content of protein was decreased, and that of 
fibre increased with a decrease in digestibility. ' This happened 
in the mid-season drought period in 1925, but owing to the 
steady growth in 1926 there was no marked mid-season falling 
off in digestibility in that year. The light land pasture of 1925 
produced nutrient matter at a high rate during the early part 
of the season, but during the subsequent months, especially 
during the dry mid-season, the rate of production fell to a 
very much lower level. In sharp- contrast to this behaviour 
the rate of production of nutrient matter on the clay land 
pasture in 1926 was fairly uniform throughout the season. 
No marked peak of productivity was noted during spring, and 
the most pronounced rise in the rate of production of nutrients 
occurred towards the end of July ; clay pasture at this period 
of the 1926 season produced starch equivalent and digestible 
protein at more than four times the rate at which they were 
produced in the herbage of the sandy pasture during the 
corresponding period of 1925. In 1925 the moisture content 
of the grass varied with the rainfall, but a surprising fact was 
that a higher moisture content was obtained after dew than 
after the heaviest rain. As regards mineral content, the 
maximum lime and minimum phosphate content was obtained 
during the droughty period. 

Temperature and Food Requirements of Animals (Professor 
T. B. Wood). — It is commonly supposed that animals require 
more food in cold weather than in the summer. There are, 
however, very few accurate measurements. Capstick and 
Wood have recorded a series of accurate measurements of the 
heat evolution of a pig when at rest and fasting, and when 
exposed to temperatures varying from 10® C. to 24® C. It was 
found that the heat evolution was constant from 20® 0. to 24® C. 
Below 20® C. it rose with falling temperature at the rate of 
approximately 4 per cent, per degree C. Measurements were 
not made below 10® 0., but there is no reason to think that 
the rate of rise would not continue below this temperature. 
The reaction of the fasting pig to change of temperature, 
therefore, changes at 20® 0. 

The observations were made on the fasting animal. ' Let ,ub 
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suppose that an animal is eating 5 lb. of barley meal per day, 
and that Ms '' basal metabolism/’ i.e., the heat evolution 
necessary to maintain Ms vital processes, is 2,000 calories per 
day. Now 1 ib. of barley meal produces in the body of the 
pig 1,460 calories, of which only 1,060 calories can be used 
for physiological purposes, the balance of 400 calories being 
necessarily converted into heat during the processes of 
digestion and absorption. There will result, therefore, from 
the digestion and absorption of the 5 lb. of barley meal 2,000 
calories of heat wMch can be used for the maintenance of body 
temperature, but for no other purpose. Since the basal 
metabolism is 2,000 calories per day, and a fall of temperature 
of 1® C. causes a rise in basal metabolism of 4 per cent, for 
maintenance of body temperature, the extra demand for this 
purpose is 80 calories per degree C. To meet this, there 
are the 2,000 calories from the digestion and absorption 
of the food, and tMs will meet the demand for 25® C., and 
there will therefore be no need for increased oxidation, and no 
increase in food requirements until the temperature falls 
25® C. below 20® 0., i.e., to —5® 0. TMs, of course, assumes 
that all conditions, except temperature, are the same, which 
is not true, since the inside of the calorimeter used in the 
experiments is a much more sheltered position than the 
commercial pig usually occupies in winter. 

The practical conclusion is that fall in temperature only 
does not directly increase food requirements in the case of 
full-fed animals under practical conditions. Fall or rise of 
temperature may do so indirectly by occasioning discomfort, 
wMch results in excessive muscular movement. 

The Physiological Action o£ Ultra-Violet Light (Dr. H. E, 
Magee). — Sunlight has been recognized for a very long time as 
indispensable for the growth of most of the plants that enter 
into the dietaries of animals and man. Although apparently not 
entirely indispensable in a. direct sense for animal life, there 
has been accumulating during the past decade a weight of 
evidence showing that ultra-violet light has a very important 
effect upon the growth and health of animals. 

Sunlight is a mixture of radiatioxis of varying wave-lengths, 
partly visible and partly invisible. The commonest artificial 
so^urces of ultra-violet rays for health purposes are the mercury 
vapour, the carbon, and the tungsten arcs. 

Before radiations can affect a substance, absorption, resulting 
in some degree of molecular or atomic change,' must take 
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place. Tims, cliemical change in inorgaiiio substances can be 
brought about and bacteria killed by ultra-violet rays, wMeh 
also affect the activities of most ferments and enzymes of 
animal and vegetable origin. 

Ultra-violet ra35's can only penetrate the human sMn a 
minute distance ; their physiological action must therefore 
be brought about by affecting the cells in the superficial 
layers of the skin. They are impeded bi; clothing, fog- and 
smoke-laden atmospheres, and by ordinary glass. 

After a variable latent period irradiation is followed by 
some degree of erji^liema, and after repeated exposures pig- 
mentation ensues. This is protective in fimction as it holds 
back the harmful heating rays. The general effects are perhaps 
the most important. The chief of these are an increase in the 
defensive powers of the body, and correction of disordered 
states of mineral metabolism, such as that found in rickets. 
This is a disease characterized by defective formation of bony 
tissue. It is very liable to develop in young animals fed on 
diets badly balanced in regard to calcium and phosphorus. 
Experiments on pigs have shown that animals fed on such 
diets are less liable to develop rickets if allowed access to 
sunshine. Other experiments showed that the absorption of 
these elements was improved by artificial irradiation with 
ultra-violet light if the pigs were fed on a ration that was 
not ideally balanced. The rays, however, had no significant 
effect on the assimilation of calcium and phosphorus, in the 
case of pigs fed on rations ideally balanced in regard to these 
elements. 

Lactatiiig animals in full milk habitually lose more calcium 
in urine, fasces, and milk than they absorb. Experiments have 
shown that irradiation with ultra-violet rays diminishes this 
loss by improving absorption of calcium. Repeated pregnancies 
and lactations, especially in heavy milldng animals, induce 
prolonged losses of calcium from the body, of which sterility 
and abortion are not uncommon consequences. 

The curative value of outdoor life in all forms of tuberculosis 
has been well recognized for generations, but only in 1893 
was it realized that the ultra-violet rays of the sunlight were 
the chief factors in promoting healing of the ' tuberculosis 
lesions. Since that time the success obtained by direct sunlight 
and by irradiation' with artificial ultra-violet %ht has been 
so extraordinary that such measures appear to be gradually 
replacing other forms of treatment, 

4 A 
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Meteorological Factors affecting Fertilty in Sheep (J« E. 
Nichols). — During the last century, small modifications in the 
domestic sheep have been encouraged, until the great number 
of modern distinct breeds has resulted and the sheep has been 
introduced into new districts. The chief factor in the distri- 
bution of breeds must be their ability to live, and the fertility 
of a flock or a breed in new habitats must be considered. The 
critical periods in the life of sheep are the rutting or tupping 
season, the lambing season, the first few weeks of the post- 
natal existence of the iambs, and, to a lesser extent, the 
gestation period. The lambing season is a reflection of the 
tupping season, and there is considerable evidence that the 
onset of the breeding season occurs with a falling temperature. 

Records were taken of a Cheviot and a Blackface flock, kept 
at the same farm for the period 1911-1924 inclusive. Each 
flock was pure bred and had been kept under the same 
conditions of pasturage, altitude, and management for the 
entire period. The records gave the number of ewes in the 
flock alive at the end of lambing time, the total number of 
lambs aMve on May 28 each year, the number of lambs alive 
at castrating time three to four weeks later, and a figure for 
eild or barren ewes. The meteorological records kept 
were, mean monthly temperature, mean daily range of 
temperature, number of rainy days, and rain in inches. 

The measure of fertility used was that of the number of 
live lambs at the end of the lambing season in proportion to 
the number of ewes then alive, the proportion being expressed 
as a percentage and termed ‘‘ lambs percentage.*' 

No definite conclusions can be drawn from the data as to 
the influence of meteorological conditions at the time of 
service on the ultimate lambs percentage, but in the case of 
conditions at lambing time definite associations do appear. 
While the mean daily temperature and the rainfall in inches 
during lambing time have no correlation -with lambs per- 
centage in either flock, the mean daily range of temperature 
and the number of rainy days do show significant correlation. 
High daily range of temperature is associated in both flocks 
with high lambs percentage. The number of rainy days at 
lambing time is negatively correlated with lambs percentage 
in both flocks and positively correlated with barrenness. 
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TAR-OIL WASH TRIALS IN THE WEST 
MIDLANDS, 1926-27 

S. G. Jary, B.A., 

Advisory E?ifomologist, West Midland Provmce, 

DusmG the winters of 1924-25 and 1925-26 trials were 
cBATied out in Shropshire^ Sta^ffordshire and Warwickshire 
with various brands of proprietary tar-distillate washes. In 
1924-25, five brands were used, and of these Carbokiimp and 
Mortegg proved easily the best ; the other three washes were 
withdrawn from the market in the following year. In 1925-26, 
more extensive trials were carried out, using Carbokrimp and 
Mortegg only, in order to try the effect of different strengths 
of these washes. The results of these trials'^ led to definite 
conclusions regarding the strength at w'hich the washes can 
safely be used and the approximate latest dates at which they 
may be safely applied. 

Since then many new' w'ashes of similar composition have 
been put on the market, and, during the winter of 1926-27, 
two brands not previously tested (Tarolite and Battle's Wash) 
were introduced into the trials, Mortegg being used as the 
standard with which they w^ere compared. 

Research, by Messrs. Tattersfield and Gimingham at 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, has shown that di-nitro- 
cresol and its sodium salt possess an egg-killing power very 
similar to that exhibited by Tar Oil Washes. The writer was 
asked to include in the trials two washes of this nature which 
are here called Wash A and Wash B.t 

Wash A consists of di-nitro-cresol and a solvent, Wash B 
is the sodium salt of di-nitro-cresol in water, plus soft soap. 
The former leaves a yellow and the latter a reddish stain on 
the hands and clothes, which washes off with little trouble. 
On the other hand, both these washes mix very readily with 
water ; their covering power seems slightly better than that 
of the best tar-distillate w^ashes, and they also possess an 
advantage in not clogging any part of the spraying machinery. 

Strength of Washes {Apples), — ^The tar-distillate washes were 
all used at 10 per cent, concentration, and the di-nitro-cresol 
washes were diluted to give a concentration equivalent to 0*2 
per cent, of di-nitro-cresol. 

Plums and Damsons. — ^The tar-distillate washes were all 
used at 6 per cent., and the di-nitro-cresol washes at the same 
strength as on apples. • 

* See this Joubral, November, 1926, p. 753. 

t It is understood that a full account of all the field trials oondueted 
with di-nitro-cresol washes during the past year will be published later. 

4 aA 
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Lay-out o! Experiment.— At each centre, 40 trees were 
used, 30 of wdiicli wem sprayed, the remaining 10 being 
kept as controls. Thus, using five different washes, six trees were 
sprayed with each wash. Where possible, the sprayed and 
control trees were arranged in chequer-board fashion to obviate, 
as far as possible, errors due to the uneven distribution of the 
insects concerned, 

TABLE I. 


Orcliard 

Key 

letter 

Fruit 

Date of 
spraying 

Date of 
examination 

Co-operative Wholesale 


Apples 

February 8 

May 18 

Society Estate, Roden, 


(Bismarck) 



Salop. 

A 

Plums 

January 31 

May 20 



(Victorias) 




_ 

Damsons 

Dec. 19, 1926 

May 20 

Mr. Venables, Moreton, 

B 

Damsons 

Dec. 20, 1926 

May 5 

Staffs. 





Mr. Percival, Rodbas-' 

C 

Apples 

February 9 

May 5 

ton. Staffs. 


(mixed) 





Plums 

January 20 

May 5 



(mixed) 



Mr. Blackwell Sims, 

D 

Plums 

January 19 

May 9 

Bickmarsli Hall, Bid- 


(Czar) 



ford - on - Avon, War-^ 

i 

Apples 

January 19 

May 9 

wick. j 


CWorcester) 




Estimation of Results. — In estimating the effect of the washes, 
each tree w^as taken in turn, and given its mark. The figure 
given in Tables II and III represents the average value of the 
marking of all six trees sprayed with each wash. The labels 
on the trees carried a code letter or number, and at the time 
of marking the actual brand of wash referred to by any 
particular label was not known. 

The actual system of marking is indicated by notes given 
below" Tables II and III, 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Apples {Aphides and Psylla ). — ^Iii none of the orchards under 
experiment were the control trees very heavily infested. At 
A, none were present; and there were very few at C, and 
at D, Consequently the differentiation betw^een one wash and 
another was not well marked. It would seem, however, that 
Washes A and B did not exercise a complete control on these 
insects, whereas the three tar-distillate washes gaye trees 
which were entirely free. 
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TABLE II. — ^Apples. 


Orchard 

Pest 

i 

Control 

i 

Mortegg 

Tarolite 

Battle s’ 

i 

W^asli A 

Wash B 

A 

Winter 
Motli ' 

Caterpillar, 

12 

6 

i 

lh6 

9-3 

10 

14 

Capsid 

17-4 i 

9*5 

1 

18 

13 

15-5 

IS 

C 

Winter 

Moth 

Caterpillar 

15 

8 

6-2 

6*6 

11 

15 

A. pomi . . 

1 

1 

— 


Tr 

Tr 

A. roseus. . 

1 


; — 

— 

i 

Tr 

Psylla 

1 

1 ! 

... 1 

— - 

j 

Tr 

D 

Winter | 

Moth 1 

Caterpillar i 

i 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Capsid 

24 1 

2 1 

1 

5 

7 

10 

Psylla 

3 1 

1 


- - 

■ - 

2 

3 


System of Marking. 

Winter Moth Caterpillar . — The figure given is an estimate of the 
actual number of caterpillars per tree, and represents an average 
obtained from coimting every individual tree. 

Fsylla and Aphis , — ^A figure of 10 is given where the attack is very 
heavy, and this figure falls to 1 where the attack is slight. 

Tr= trace, indication that a few scattered individuals were present. 

Capsid . — The figure given represents the percentage number of leaf 
trusses showing characteristic markings. As with Cateipillars, the 
figure is the average arrived at after estimating each tx'ee. 

Winter Moth Caleriyillwrs . — It had been found, in previous 
trials, that the best tar-distillate washes did not appear to 
give a complete control of winter moth caterpillars, and, at 
best, only eflEected a partial reduction in numbers. On the 
other hand, it has been found that under laboratory conditions, 
Washes A and B will give almost 100 per cent, kill on winter 
moth eggs. In no case have results of this kind been obtained 
in the field, and one is led to seek for a reason. There may be 
a number of factors which account for the discrepancy. 

In the first place, there is the .possibility of caterpillars 
getting on to the trees, where they have not been hatched 
from eggs laid there. Some larvae are known to be carried 
by the wind for considerable distances, supported either by 
so-called '' bladder ” hairs, by which they are covered, or 
by threads of silk, in the same way as young spiders. They may 
possibly arrive on the trees from outside sources in this way. 
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Again, although it is easy to find eggs of aphides and apple 
Slicker, since they are laid in more or less exposed situations 
on the bark, it is by no means so simple to find large niiiiibers 
of winter moth eggs. The female moths may lay from 100- 200 
eggs, and it is by no means uncommon for 50 moths to be 
taken on one grease band. A careful search should reveal the 
presence of numbers of eggs, therefore, and yet it is very 
difficult to find them in any great quantity. The female moth 
may take trouble to conceal some of her eggs in crevices and 
under loose bark, in which position many would escape contact 
with a WBsli, applied under field conditions, and would hatch 
normally. 

Tinally, it is by no means certain that all the winter moth eggs 
are laid by the time spraying is done. The March moth probably 
escapes in any case, but the ordinary winter motli {O. 
bmmata) appears to ascend the trees over a long period, 
and it is quite conceivable that the caterpillars which appear 
to survive spraying really emerge from eggs laid after spraying 
is completed. Whatever the explanation, it is certain that no 
tar-distillate wash, used in these trials, can be relied upon 
regularly to give a tree clear of caterpillar. 

In Orchard A, Mortegg appeared to give the best result, 
but in orchards C and D the other tw^o w^ashes, Battle’s and 
Tarolite, came out with rather better figures. The differences, 
however, are small, and one cannot conclude that any of the 
three proprietary w^ashes was superior to the others. The best 
sprayed trees, however, always had about half the number of 
caterpillars that w-ere to be found on the controls. Washes 
A and B are again slightly less effective than the tar-distillate 
washes, with Wash B rather inferior to Wash A. Indeed, it 
may be said that, except in Orchard D, neither of these tw^o 
exercised more than a very slight control. 

Capsid Btig . — ^The results of previous trials in an orchard 
in South Warwickshire indicated a good control of capsid bug 
by 10 per cent, strength of Mortegg and Carbokrimp. Observers 
in other parts of the country, however, have found very little 
effect on this insect, and conclude that tar-distillate washes 
caimot be relied upon to control it. The results of trials this 
ye.ar seem to confirm their conclusions, for, in Orchard A, there 
was little difference to be seen between sprayed and unsprayed 
trees, except where Mortegg had been used. Examination of 
the control trees, however, indicated an extremely uneven 
distribution of the insect, and this was so pronounced that the 
chequer-board arrangement of the trees had not altogether 
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overooiiie it. Ten control trees gave figures which varied from 
0 to 75 per cent. Capsid bug attack, varied according to their 
location, and a further extensive examination of the orchard, 
showed that the insect was very much more prevalent on one 


TABLE III.— Bamsoxs. 


Orchard 

Pest 

Control 

Mortegg 

Tarolite 

Battle’s 

Wash A 

Wash B 

A 

Leaf- 

Curling 

Aphis 

13 

per 

cent. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Winter 

Moth 

Caterpillar 


No 

estiinat 

ion poss 

ible. 


B 

Leaf- 

Curliiig 

Aphis 

25 

per 

cent. 

i 

1 

per 

cent. 

1 

per 

cent. 

2 

per 

cent. 

1 

per 

cent. 

j per 

1 cent. 

Winter 

Moth 

Caterpillar 

i 


No 

i 

1 

estimati 

on possi 

ble. 


A 

Leaf- 

Curlmg 

Aphis 

2 

per 

cent. 

All trees 

Plums 

showed 

leaves 

less tha 
curled. 

n 1 per 

cent. 


Winter 

Moth 

Caterpillar 


No 

estimati 

on possi 

ble. 


D 

Leaf- 

Curling 

Aphis 

30 

per 

cent. 

All less 

than 1 
shelving 

per cent 
curling' 

. of the 

leaves 


Winter 

Moth 

Caterpillar 

10 

No 

appreci 

num 

able red 
bers. 

j 

iiction i 

n 

C 

Leaf- 

Ciirling 

Aphis 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Winter 

Moth 

Caterpillar 

30 

15 

20 

15 

10 

10 


System of Marking. 

Leaf -Curling Aphis . — The figure is again an average one, representing 
the percentage of curled leaves on the tree. 

Winter Moth Caterpillar . — ^The figure given is an estimate of the 
actual number of caterpillars per tree, and represents an average 
obtained from coiuiting every individual tree. 
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side tiiaii on tlie oilier. The same wash in one situation a«ppeared 
to give a clean tree, whilst 20 j^ards awai’ it had no apparent 
effect. The rest of the orchard had been spra^^ed with Mortegg, 
and the same effect could he seen. 

In Orchard D, in South Warwickshire, witiiin a few miles 
of the orchard where last ear’s experiments were conducted, 
all washes gave better figures them the controls, but here, as 
last year, the trees were arranged in rows and not chequered. 
The control exercised is probably, therefore, only an apparent 
one, due to the very uiieyen distribution of the insect, and, 
since tar-distiilate washes have been used on a larger .scale in 
commercial orchards, eiudence has accumulated pointing to 
the fact that very little control of capsid bug is to be expected. 

Piuins and Damsons {Lec^f -Curling Plum Aphis ). — ^All washes, 
including A and B, seem to control this aphis quite eflectively. 
In no case was the amount of curling appreciable on sprayed 
trees, and, where it did occur, appearances indicated that a 
small portion of the tree had not been covered by the wash. 

WinUf Moth Caterpillars , — ^The position with regard to 
plums and damsons is precisely the same as with apples. Since 
spraying is usually carried out earlier on plums and damsons, 
one would expect to obtain rather less control, and this seems 
to be the case. Large trees are very difficult to estimate in 
this respect, but there was no reason to think, from a careful 
observation, that anytliiiig more than a partial control had 
been exercised. 

Bud Scorch . — In no case was any damage caused to the 
blossom buds in these experiments. All the sprayed trees 
carried bloom quite equal to the controls, but the subsequent 
crop was severely thinned by late frosts. 

Acknowledgment is made to the County Horticultural Staffs 
for their assistance in carrjuiig out these trials, and to the 
proprietors of the orchards for providing the facilities. 

ConcliisioiK. — 1. Since the number of aphides and api)le 
sucker w^ere small on the control trees, the relative merits of 
the washes were difficult to determine, 

2. Mortegg, Battlers Winter Wash and Tarolite all appear 
to control these insects quite effectively. Washes A^and B 
were not quite so satisfactory on apples, but controlled leaf- 
curling plum aphis well. 

3. Hone of the w^ashes gave more than a partial control of 
winter moth caterpillars. 

4. Results obtained on the control of capsid bug may be 
very deceptive. The distribution of this insect, even over a 
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small area, may be very irregular, and unless precautions are 
taken to allow for this, one may easily arrive at wrong 
conclusions as to the value of any particular wash. 

5. The covering poiver of di-nitro-cresol washes was equal to 
that of any of the tar-distillate washes. Di-nitro-cresol washes 
leave marked stains on the clothes and skin, but do not leave 
a residue which clogs the spra^dng machinery. 

6. The trees were in no way harmed by any wash, and the 
strengths used may be regarded as safe when applied on Plums 
and Damsons before the end of Januarj^ and on Apples before 
the end of February. 

Kgte. — Peniiissioii has been given by the respective manufacturers 
for the publication of the names of the propiietary washes in these 
3-esiilts. 

^ 

IxMPERIAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT ON THE MARKETING OF EGGS 
AND POULTRY, AND OF HONEY 

The Imperial Economic Committee was appointed in 
March, 1925, by the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the Dominions, India, the Colonies and Protectorates, to 
consider the possibility of improving the methods of preparing 
for market, and marketing, within the United Kingdom, the 
food products of the overseas parts of the Empire, the object 
being to increase the consumption of such products in the 
United Kingdom in preference to imports from foreign 
countries, and to promote the interests both of producers 
and consumers. In each of the Reports issued as the result 
of the Committee’s investigations — of which there are now 
seven — the Committee particularly stress the need for 
standardization and- grading if produce is to be handled 
rapidly and economically. 

The inquiry of the Committee into the marketing of eggs 
and poultry and of honey has lately been completed, and the 
results and findings are issued in the form of two Reports, 
published in one volume. 

Marketing of Eggs and Poultry. — In the Report dealing with 
eggs and poultry the Committee acknowledge the assistance 
they have derived from the Report on Egg Marketing and 
the Report on the Marketing of Poultry, which were issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in its Economic 

Report of the Imperial Economic Committee on Marketing and 
Preparing for Market of Foodstuffs Produced witliin the Empire : 
Sixth Report : Poultry and Eggs ; and Seventh Report : Money 
H.M. Stationery Office, Is. net. [Cmd. 3015.] 
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Series in 19261 ; the study of these two Reports is com- 
mended to al eoiiiiected with the industry. 

The Committee refer to the efforts which certain Dominions 
and foreign countries have made to ensure a high standard 
of quality and of uniformity in the eggs exported. Particulars 
are also given of the legislative action taken in certain cases. 
Although there are notable exceptions, much of our home 
produce reaches the market ungraded and poorly packed, 
and there is a pressing need for the acceptance and observance 
of generally recognized standards. The Committee recall 
that in the Report on Egg Marketing (Economic Series No. 10), 
it is recommended that home-produced eggs, especially those 
intended for the wholesale market, should be classified and 
graded to recognized standards and packed in standard 
packages ; definite standards are put forward for considera- 
tion. The Committee have been assured by representatives 
of the National Farmers’ Union and of the National Poultry 
Cotmcii that the general correctness of the conclusions reached 
in that Report is accepted. Tt may, therefore, be taken as 
recognized, fairly widely, that standardization of poultry 
products is an inevitable reform to which the poultry industry 
in Great Britain must resort sooner or later. In this connexion 
the Committee make the important statement that considera- 
tion should ultimately be given to the adoption of uniform 
standards throughout the Empire. 

Attention is also called to the suggestion, put forward by the 
Ministry, that eggs produced in England and Wales should 
be marketed under a national brand or trade mark, and 
that, in the absence of mandatory legislation, there should be 
an organization to safeguard the reputation of the mark 
and to ensure continuous supply. These proposals, in the 
view of the Committee, are a logical consequence of the 
adoption of standardization, and cannot fail to be of 
substantial value. Whatever scheme of reform is adopted, 
the Comnaittee stress the importance of securing the support 
of the majority of producers and of the more important 
dealers and retailers. 

On the question of the exercise by the consumer of a 
preference for Empii'e products, the Committee believe that 
such preference would operate in the first instance in favour 
of the home producer, but obviously it could only become 


t Economic Series, Nos. 10 and 11 . H.M. Stationery Office, Adaatral 
House, Emgsway, London, W.C. 2, price 6d. each net, post free' 9M. 
and 9d. each, respectively, , ' ^ 
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effective if there were means of identifying the origin of the 
procliice^ and this necessitates adequate marldng. The Standing 
Committees appointed under the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1926, have, however, recently advised against such marking 
of eggs until, inter alia, improvement has been effected in the 
preparation for market and in the marketing of home- 
produced eggs. The Imperial Economic Committee interpret 
this decision as merely postponing the issue of such an Order 
until certain conditions are fulfilled, and they express the hope 
that it may be possible, within a relatively short period, to 
ask the Standing Committee to review^ the position in the 
light of any fresh evidence that may be produced, and to take 
into account the effect of a Marking Order on supplies from 
the Empire, both home and overseas. 

In dealing with the marketing of poultry, the Committee 
point out that several countries have established a good 
reputation for the quality and reliability of the poultry they 
send to the British market. The birds are well-finished, 
uniformly-sorted, carefully-packed, and consequently easily 
inspected for trade purposes. This is the result of production, 
throughout considerable areas, of fowls of one general type, 
which are ''finished’’ to similar standards, and then sorted and 
packed on a uniform plan. The Committee emphasize the 
important part played by establishments that specialize in 
commercial fattening and finishing, and they refer, in this 
connexion, to the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has already, in the Poultry Marketing Report 
(Economic Series No. 11), drawn attention to the rough and 
unfinished condition of much of the home-produced poultry 
sent to market, and that the Ministry, after consultation with 
producers and traders, has drawn up definite standards for 
finishing, grading, and packing which have been the subject of 
public demonstration. The Committee express the view that 
a condition precedent to the general application of commercial 
finishing stations must be the establishment of greater 
uniformity in type of birds throughout considerable areas. 

The Report is comprehensive, deahng as it does, inter alia, 
with such questions as production, imports, consumption, 
price variations, packing, grading, and preservation. The 
last chapter summarizes the main conclusions of the Com- 
mittee, and, in an Appendix, a note is included on State- 
aided efforts in some parts of the Empire to improve poultry 
stocks and the methods of poultry' keeping. In ' other 
Appendices are given tables showing the imports of eggs 
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over a number of years, diagrams showing variations in 
prices of eggs, and statistical data relating to the trade in 
poultry^. 

Marketing 0! Honey. — The Report on the Marketing of 
Honey stresses the importance of bee-keeping to agriculture ; 
its economic value to the fruit and general farmer is not 
restricted to the value of the honey produced, but is reflected 
in more copious crops of fruit and pasture. An increase in 
the demand for Empire honey, therefore, does not merely 
mean an increased demand for a pleasant food, but also 
increased fruit crops and better pastures. 

Production in the United Kingdom is steadily recovering 
from the severe set-back received a few years ago through 
the general loss of bees from widespread disease ; all home- 
produced honey finds a ready sale without appearing on the 
wholesale markets which are supplied by imports. Nearly 
half of these imports is produced within the Empire, notably 
Jamaica, New Zealand, and ^Canada ; of foreign countries, 
the U.S.A., the West Indies, and Chile are the chief suppliers. 
Strict control has established for New Zealand honey a high 
reputation for quality and reliability ; the control consists 
chiefly in centralized marketing, vdth its incidental standard- 
ization of grades and of containers, and the prohibition of 
the export of any honey below a specified standard of quality. 
Other Dominions have adopted similar methods of control, 
or are about to do so. Once again, the need is emphasized 
for defining and maintaining standards of quality in order 
to enable full advantage to be taken of the methods and needs 
of modern commercial practice. 
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THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 

ENGLAND 

The twenty-sixtli meeting of the Council of Agriculture for 
England was held at the Mddlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 
on January 26, Mr. W, R. Smith in the Chair. 

Electricity in Rural Areas* — ^jVIr. Dehtoh Woobhead, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Council, 
moved the adoption of the Standing Committee’s Interim 
Report on Electricity in Rural Areas, Its purport was that 
the Conference called by the Electricity Commissioners in 
November last had appointed two sub-committees to report 
on certain technical and administrative questions. It was 
expected that their reports would be received in March next, 
and the Standing Committee considered that it would be 
better that full consideration of the matter should be delayed 
until the reports were to hand. Mr. Wearmouth (Durham) 
supported the Report. He thought it might be possible to 
get electricity applied to agriculture first of all in those mining 
areas in which sub-stations akeady existed. Sir Douglas 
Newt ox, M.P. (Cambs.), referred to the high standard which 
was insisted on in the erection of transmission lines in this 
country, requiring an outlay at present of from £600 to £800 
a mile. Before electricity for country districts was practicable, 
that cost would have to be reduced to something like £150 
to £250 a mile, the cost per unit being brought down to Id. 
or l|d. The Report was adopted by the Council. 

Fluid Milk: Marketing* — ^Mr. A, W. Ashby, on behalf of the 
Standing Committee, moved the adoption of their Report on 
the Ministry’s Report on Fluid Milk Marketing (Economic 
Scries, No. 16). It recommended the volume to members of 
the Council and to the agricultural community generally, as 
it dealt very thoroughly with the production, wholesale sale, 
transport, and retail sale of milk in England and Wales, giving 
special attention to a dejfinition of the areas of milk production 
and consumption, the annual and seasonal variations in 
production, and the movement of milk towards the centres of 
consumption. The questions of the grading of milk, and the 
demand and prices for the grades, were also dealt with as 
matters of special interest to milk producers. The great 
difference between the average daily consumption of milk in 
this country (| pint) and that in other countries on the 
Continent (from 1 to 2 pints) was noted, and the need stressed 
for greater publicity for milk as a good cheap food both for 
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yoniig and old. The Report quoted the Millistry^s Report as 
follows : — ■ 

The road to increased demand lies through emphasis upon 
quality and guarantees of safety, and specially in raising the 
status and standing of ordinary milk. . . . Given tins basis of 
confidence, methods of publicity should be widely employed, and 
ill view of the gi*eat public interest involved in securing adequate 
supplies of good milk for all young people, the support of public 
authorities should be actively accorded. 

Mr. Ashby said that the milk industry was the one branch 
which British fanners could expand very rapidly. The demand 
for milk was increasing, and the Standing Committee’s Report 
suggested that the Public Health Authorities should take a 
greater share in publicity for increased consumption. Mr, 
Haimiltox (Lancs.) considered that it was not fair to the 
industry for Medical Officers to recommend the use of dried 
milk ill preference to liquid milk. Mr, Woobhead called 
attention to the fact that in the North of England an experi- 
ment wm being made with slot machines for supplying milk 
in populous areas. Mr. Gibbons (Glos.)' called attention to 
the great difficulty in rural areas for many people to get milk ; 
it would certainly raise the consumption over the country if 
they could be enabled to do so. The Report was adopted. 

Better Marketing. — The Right Hon. Sir Pbancis Aclanb 
Bart., Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Council, 
moved the adoption of the Standing Committee’s Report on 
the Improvement of Marketing of Agricultural Produce. He 
pointed out that the Standing Committee had w-orked hard 
on this Report since the last meeting of the Council in October, 
when the Council commissioned them to prepare it. He, 
personally, through a chapter of accidents, had not been able 
to be present except at the first and last of the meetings. He 
considered that the Report, as presented, gave, in a useful 
form, a summary of the present position as regards all the 
main commodities, together with a reference to the sources of 
information. The l^Iinistry’s orange books were veiy excellent 
and interesting and should be more widely read. Considering 
the marketing of milk, Sir Francis suggested that the milk 
distributing combine might consider making a freewill offering 
to the industry in the form of a contribution to the campaign. 
At present, the retailer got quite a considerable margin for 
the services rendered. It was possible that the retail price 
might be reduced, and publicity directed to the general 
improvement in the quality of milk. Both would then lead tO" 

' increa^d oomsumption, which would tend tureduce-th© present 
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bugbear of surplus milk. On the general qiiestioii, he was not 
sure that the Nationai Farmers’ Union had been on sound 
lines in advising their branches to go into the question of 
improvement of marketing as a local matter and to get into 
touch with the agricultural organizations in tlieir counties, 
xlgriciilture as a science wbs one matter, and agriculture as a 
business was another, and advisers who w^ere best qualified to 
help on the scientific side might not be sound on the business 
side. The present Report endeavoured to show the way forward . 
It w^as too much to expect that individual farmers wuiild, at 
the present time, sit down and plan better business organization. 
It would have to be a national movement, and the Government 
would have to help. 

Mr, WooDiiEAD referred to the circumstances under which 
the Report had been produced. The farmer, as producer, ran 
all the risks of production, and the middleman, as a rule, 
came in and took the bulk of the profits. He would say to 
the industry, Whatever anybody does for you, the success 
or otherwise of your undertaking wull depend absolutely upon 
what you do for yourself.” It was no use trusting to Govern- 
ments or politicians. Running through the whole of the Report 
would be found the suggestion that organizations should be 
set up to deal wdth the combined sale of farm produce. Farmers 
would have to make contracts with these organizations and 
stick to them. It would not do for them to go afterwards 
to someone who offered Id. a lb, more with a view — as a rule 
— to brealdng the co-operation. Another point w^as that, in 
combining produce, the man who produced the best goods 
should have the best price. Then there was the question of 
packing and gradmg. These should be done under expert 
direction. As regards transport, railway companies should be 
approached reasonably and logically as suggested in the 
Report. The industry had a right to cheap transport if it was 
to produce cheap food. There was no possibility that the 
agricultural worker could be paid less than at the present 
time, so that cheapness could not be looked for from a reduction 
of wages. 

Mr. Charles Robebts (Cumbs.) expressed gratitude to the 
Standing Committee for having brought into one short Report 
a general conspectus of the whole subject as set forth in the 
Ministry’s Economic Series. His criticism was that the Report 
did not exactly bring to a point what the farmer should do 
and what the Government should do. He hoped the Minister 
would to-day tell the Council what the Government was 
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prepared to do, and what the farmer was expected to do. 
He was not sure w^hether the suggestion was for farmers to 
deal piecemeal with the question, or otherwise. He hoped it 
was not piecemeal. He wanted the Government to continue 
its propaganda by way of public reports and marketing 
demonstrations, to define, by statute, grades and standards 
for diSerent classes of produce, and to supj)Iy more capita! 
where capital -was needed. 

Mr. Walter Guinness, Minister of Agriculture, said lie 
welcomed the Standing Committee's most valuable Report. He 
had not intended to discuss it this morning, being rather 
anxious to hear the views of the Council upon it. Mr. Roberts, 
however, had asked for the Government’s proposals, and he 
would say that, in the marketing of each commodity, Govern- 
ment action fell into three stages. First, a stage of investigation 
and demonstration ; then a stage of consultation with the 
industry ; and lastly, the enactment of statutory powers to 
enable better organization within the industry. One commodity 
only had reached the last stage, viz., eggs. Fruit and pigs 
had reached the second stage. The Minister discussed the 
question of better grading and sale of eggs, and said that he 
hoped the scheme which had been produced by the Poultry 
Advisory Committee would be adopted by the industry within 
a week or two. 

A Bill would then be introduced to enable the Ministry to 
define the grades under -which eggs coming under a voluntary 
scheme could be sold, probably with a National Mark. 
Preserved eggs would have to be identified from fresh eggs, 
and the marking of them could only be imposed in combination 
with an Order for the marking of imported eggs. The Bill for 
defining grades, therefore, clearly wmuld not be able to come 
into effect until an Order had been made for the marking of 
imported eggs. The Government had undertaken to find 
time to pass the necessary legislation this Session, The 
Government might, in the Bill, take power to make regulations 
for the grading of other forms of agricultural produce. 

Mr. Weaemotjth considered that, under the Short Term 
Credits Scheme, Agricultural Committees should be enabled 
to give approved farmers credit on their stocks of wheat at 
harvest time and before it is sold. Mr. R. G. Patterson 
(Staffs.) said that no problem was of more vital importance 
to the farmer to-day than that of proper marketing. It had 
been stated, in the Press that meat could be purchased in 
at 8d. and 8|d, a lb., and tte choice parte of it sold 
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at prices ranging up to 2s. 8d. If a butcher sold half a carcass 
at 2s. a ib, lie eoiiid afford to give the other half away. The 
farmer was at the mero}^ of the middleman on the one side 
and the maniifactiirer and merchant on the other. The Report, 
in Ms view, indicated a need for two tilings. First, that farmers 
should endeavour to gain control of the means of distribution ; 
that was a very large and difficult question, and probably impos- 
sible to-day. The other w^as a kind of Government control in the 
interests of the industry. It was for farmers to make up their 
minds whether a remedy was to be found in combination and 
co-operation coupled v/ith assistance from the Government, or 
whether Government control would be quicker and more 
effective. 

Mr. Yv . B. Taylor (ISTorfoik) said he had somewhat hastily 
scanned the 14 pages of the Report, and was wondering what 
the average working farmer and smallholder wmuld think of 
it as a practical means of solving the problems which faced 
him to-day. There did not appear to him to be one practical 
proposal that was courageously put forward by the Report for 
the benefit of the industry. He had heard politicians of an 
irresponsible character talking about pooling the goods of the 
nation, and, 'when a practical Committee brought proposals 
of this kind before the Council, he would suggest that Mr. 
Patterson’s proposal for control was of a far more practical 
character. It was clear that the industry was unable by itself 
to w^eather the storm. Alderman Davis (Durham) said he 
was somewhat nervous of the paragraph which suggested 
Government assistance in warehousing the w^heat crop. He 
also thought the pooling of wheat idea a very dangerous one 
in connexion with grain produced in this country. 

Mr. George Ed%vari>s thanked the Standing Committee for 
the serious consideration given to this important subject. He 
would like to have seen more practical suggestions, especially 
in relation to the ' markethig of wheat. He thought that, 
sooner or later, the Government would have to deal with the 
subject of marketing wheat and other cereals. The Committee 
might have made practical suggestions for the stabilization of 
prices. The actual assistance required from the Government to 
improve marketing should be definitely set forth. ' The 
suggestions made in the Report would involve a vast organiza- 
tion and a great deal of capital. If farmers would use their 
great organization, the National Farmers’ Union, to initiate 
tMs new marketing process, they would be performing a great 
service to the industry. He did not care who did the work, 

A. xt 
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provided the industry was helped to put its goods on the 
market, so that there was not so great a gulf between the 
producer and consumer. What was to be done, should be done 
speedily. The smallholder had been hit very hard, and atteiniJts 
were being made to bring the agricultural labourer’s wage 
down iiiiich loAver, to a starvation wage. 

ilt this point, the CuAimiAi^ said lie umiid like the Coiiiieii 
to keep in mind, in discussing the Report, that it ivas just 
three inontlis since the resolution was passed referring the 
subject for consideration to the Standing Committee. It had 
reported on 11 subjects, and it %vas impossible to expect 
complete and definite recommendations to be made on any 
one of them 3 having regard to the particular circumstances. 
If the Council now wished the matters pursued further, if 
they w^anted any particular subject examined in detail, with 
a view- to concrete proposals being made, that could only be 
done by means of a body appointed for the purpose which 
would have proper time to go into the problems. 

Mr. E. T, K. Cboss (Berks.) suggested that the Report 
should be treated as an Interim Report, to be amplified after 
a fuller examination oi some of the subjects. More definite 
recommendations could then be placed before the CoiinciL 
He suggested that co-operation and the question of wdiat 
should be the unit of management for marketing might be 
further considered and reported upon. Mr. Christopheb 
Tubxob said that the Report was a valuable contribution on 
the present agricultural situation. As regards the control of 
prices suggested by Mr. Patterson, it was important to know 
whether the control was to be imposed by the GSoverninent 
or would be the result of organization within the industry. 
He thought the latter the better form, but in these times the 
Government would probably have to do more than would be 
welcome in ordinary times. Agriculturists should keep in 
mind control, not only of prices, but of the industiy, by the 
industry itself- The Report placed the Council in a position 
to inquire in each county .w^hat could be done. It would be 
extremely unwise to attempt to create organized marketing 
over a wide range of commodities at once. In the last 20 
or 30 years failure to bring about sound development had 
ensued through trying to do too much at headquarters, leav- 
ing local initiative out. It was necessary now to get down to 
localities. 

Mr. Geoeoe DxILlab, speaking as a member of the Standing 
Committee, welcomed the suggestions by previous speakers. 
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Some of the iiieiiibers of the Committee had felt strongly that 
them investigations should be continued. In his judgments 
agriculture was on the eve of one of the greatest changes 
for generations. It was becoming plain that the British farmer 
would have to standardize his goods ; he was confident that 
the farmer -would readily respond. Ma-jor S. V. IloToriKusr 
(Lindsey) also welcomed the Report, which, in his view, contained 
practical recommendations on sound lines. They hinged on 
co-operation by farmers in the business of marketing their 
produce. All big industries w^ere organized nowadays. The 
longer the period of depression the more difficult it would be 
to organize, because the farmer w^ould get shorter and shorter 
of capital, and wmiild be forced more into the hands of the 
local corn merchants, dealers, and tradesmen. If they went 
to these men for help in bad times, they would stick to them 
afterwards. Some form of temporary control seemed necessary 
at once to save the farmer who could not go on producing 
food and paying labourers at a loss. Mr. R. G. Grey (Hunts.) 
said he had been iiuich struck by Mr. Patterson’s suggestion 
that the farmer should either get in close touch with the 
consumer, or have some form of Government control. He did 
not understand why the consumer should be content to pay 
the price he did for meat, knowing the wholesale prices. He 
suggested that since the War the industry had been off economic 
lines. Mr. Oweb Webb (Cambs.) said he agreed with Mr. George 
Edwards and Mr. Dallas that the Report should deal more 
closely with w^heat. The policy of the plough was the only 
policy that could save agriculture. 

Mr. A. W. Ashby said that, on the whole, the Standing 
Committee might, he thought, be satisfied with the work they 
had done. The Report contained suggestions and recommenda- 
tions which, as a composite body, it could wholly and fully 
agree to put before the Coimcil. Those who led farming 
opinion could now" go off to their local areas with the Report 
as one that w"as adopted by the Council. He referred then 
especially to the question of grades and standards for eggs, 
hoping that legislation wmiild speedily be possible. He thought, 
how^ever, that the machinery at present suggested might 
result in riveting the present merchanting system of eggs on 
the backs of egg-producers. That system should rather be 
developed and extended as the Standing Committee’s Report 
suggested. There should be a string of producers’ collecting 
depots v/orkiiig under a central system, running such pooling 
arrangements in their owm areas as might be necessary, and 

4 B 2 
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would like to emphasize the resolution he brought foward at 
the last meeting of the Council on the subject of the alteration 
of the Food CoiiiiciL It should have a fairer representation 
of producers and consumers, so that questions such as the 
retail price of fresh milk and tinned, condensed milk could be 
properly gone into. 

Sir Douglas said that the matter divided itself 

under two heads : one, propaganda, and the other, salesman- 
ship. If the officers of the Mnistiy of Health and the Medical 
Officers of Health could agree that good milk waas now being 
produced it wxiild be a considerable benefit. As regards 
salesmanship, a start might be made in connexion with the 
supply of milk at the schools. Capt. E. T. Moebis (Herts.) 
gave figures of imports of machine-skimmed,, condensed milk. 
He agreed with Sir Douglas Hewdon that there should be 
more co-operation between the Ministries of Health and 
Agriculture. We were spending large sums on the health of 
children, and it was directly against the public interest that 
these large supplies of machine-skimmed, condensed milk 
came into the country. Mr. Wm. McCEACKEisr (Cheshire) 
referred to the value of county milk competitions, the result 
of wffiich w^as to show that propaganda on the value of milk 
could be carried foiward without any doubt or fear. Mr. 
H. W. Thomas (Hants.) suggested that the motion should be 
amended to ask for the prohibition of the importation of 
skimmed, condensed milk. The Chaie-mak, however, referred 
to the fact that the resolution came from the Standing Com- 
mittee, wffiose view^s on tinned, condensed milk were definitely 
stated in the Marketing Report wffiich had been already 
adopted by the Council. The motion wus put to the meeting 
and carried. 

Report in tMs Jonmal. — The Rt. Hon. Lord Stbaghie 
(Somerset) moved : — 

That attention be called to the inaccurate report of the 
proceedings of the Council of Agriculture for England on October 
20, 1927, which appears in the December issue of the Jotjbnal or 
THE Mixistey of Ageicultuee. 

He said that wffiile a mis-statement of the Minister of 
Agriculture with reference to his (Lord Strachie’s) attitude 
to the Agricultural Rates Bill, 1896, had been included in the 
report in question, Ms reply on that point had been omitted. 
He wished ' to make it clear that wMle he had voted for one 
particular amendment during the second reading debate on 
the Bill, he had afterwards supported the Bill, and had ever 
since bean a' strong supporter of the Act-. The Ministeb 
replied that extraneous and party questions wMch had been 
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raised during the debate had been purposely omitted from 
the Biiiimiar}' published in the Joijenal. The Chaibmak 
decided that there could be no discussion on the subject, 
and proceeded to the next business, 

Foot-and-Moutli Disease, — Col, Sir Geo. Courthope, M.P. 
(East Sussex), moved : — 

That this Council, in view of the serious increase of Foot-and- 
Aloiith Disease, and of the evidence that the virus reaches this 
country in active form in the bone marrow of imported chilled 
meat and bacon, urges the Alinister of Agriculture to issue an 
Order prohibiting the distribution within the United Kingdom of 
any meat or bacon imported from countries where Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease exists, unless all bone has been removed from such 
meat or bacon prior to its importation. 

He said that, in the second Progress Report of the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Research Committee, published about a year 
ago, there were statements that the Committee had discovered 
evidences of active virus of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in the bone 
marrow of meat, after very long periods, in spite of chilling, 
freezing, or salting. The incidents quoted in the Report were not 
actually in imported carcasses, but he understood that evidence 
had accumulated since to the effect that a large number of sides 
of bacon and carcasses did contain infected marrow. This 
made a sufficient ease for him to ask the Minister to take 
administrative action to prevent the distribution through the 
country of infected bone with the meat. The value of imported 
beef and bacon from Foot-and-Mouth Disease countries was 
about 50 million sterling a year. Boned bacon and ham were 
already coming to the country from North America ; meat 
could be similarly treated. This country had quickly increased 
its production of pig products to meet the deficit through the 
embargo on the importation of pork and fresh pig carcasses 
from Europe. Nothing would benefit the arable farmers more 
to-day than that there should be a substantial increase in 
the animal population. Very little reliance could be placed 
upon inspection and notification of disease in the Argentine. 
The Minister had powers to take the action proposed, and he 
thought it provided him with a great opportunity to convince 
agriculturists that he had their interests truly at heart. 
Mr. James Doxaldsox (Oxford) seconded the motion. It 
was, he said, the duty of the Minister to use every means in 
his power to prevent the importation of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. To-day, Argentina was reeking with the disease, and 
it was clear that the meat was capable of bringing that disease 
to this country. The flocks and herds of the country should 
be protected. 
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Tlie Ministeb, in reply, assured the Council that everything 
W8.S heing done that could be done at present to stop the 
introduction of infection. Two of the Veteriiiai;y Staff of the 
Ministry were now in South America, and the Government 
there had fully accepted the conditions of the Ministry which 
gave effective prevention of the introduction of infected animals 
into the slaughterhouses and freezing plants in Argentina. 
He thought that Sir George Courthope might have misunder- 
stood the position somewhat. There was no evidence that 
infection had been brought in from the Argentine. The facts 
to which he had referred were in laboratory experiments 
showing that, theoretically, infection might he brought. He 
could not proceed to deal with the trade unless he had such 
definite evidence as he had in the case of the Dutch and 
Belgian pork carcasses 18 months ago. Bone marrow' 
was a danger, but was nothing like the danger of the serum 
from the fresh, unfrozen carcasses the Ministry was now 
keeping out from Europe. If there were evidence that disease 
’^^’as brought in the bone of beef, he thought it would have to 
be dealt with by embargo, and not by boning. He was informed 
that it would be impossible to import boned, chilled meat 
from the Argentine. 

Sir Feancis Acland gave an instance in which suspicion 
as to the cause of an outbreak in North Somerset was attached 
to hones on a rubbish dump, these having come from imported 
meat carcasses. The motion was then put to the meeting and 
carried. 

Credit for Land Drainage. — ^Mr. G. G. Rea, C.B.E. (North- 
umberland), moved : — 

That this Council respectfully urges His Majesty’s Goverzi- 
ment when considering the conditions of their Long Term Credit 
Scheme to include provision for giahting loans on favourable 
terms to individual landowners for the jzurpose of enabling them 
to drain, or re-drain, their agricultural land. 

Mr. Rea said that the question of land di*ainage w^as very 
serious at the present moment. The Government had taken 
steps to bring forward drainage measures and to encourage 
land drainage in many ways. Their schemes vrere, hovrever, 
limited rather to large areas. He proposed that individual 
landowners should be helped with loans at favourable rates 
to enable them to drain, or in some cases re-drain, agricultural 
land. Many thousands of acres of arable land were at present 
derelict owing to lack of drainage. The rates of interest charged 
by the Lands Improvement Company were more ' than the 
landlord could ' pay. Rents could, not be raised to, recoup 
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expenditure. Much grazing land was also in a waterlogged 
condition, of very little value without drainage, producing 
liver fluke in sheep. The Government had a large amount of 
money deposited with it on which it paid a very low rate of 
interest, and he suggested that this might, through the 
instrumentality of legislation or other means, be used for the 
purpose. Mr. McCbacken' seconded the resolution, and called 
attention to the large amount of old, inefficient land drainage 
work that existed in the country. It was in the national 
interest that ste|)s of the kind proposed should be taken. 
Mr. GiBBOisrs thanked the Minister for one of the most useful 
Acts of Parliament ever passed, viz., the recent Land Drainage 
Act. Heavy clay land which he owned and farmed was drained 
under the old S 3 ^stem referred to by Mr. McCracken, which 
was still acting most efficient^. The Mestister said that all 
the Government could do was to offer for field drainage the 
lowest rates that would be available in the way of capital 
for any improvements. He referred to the good work that 
was being done by the Lands Improvement Company in the 
direction indicated. The motion was put to the meeting and 
agreed. 

Meat Prices. — ^Mr. C. B. Fisher, C.B.E. (Northants), moved : 

That an inquiry should b© instituted into the cause of the 
difference in value of Scotch and English beef on the Smithfield 
Market, and that the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries be 
asked to appoint forthwith a Committee for that purpose consisting, 
amongst others, of one Grazier, one Feeder in yards or otherwise, 
and one Butcher. 

Mr, Fisher said that English longsides of beef were quoted 
day after day at 48/-, and Scottish longsides up to 60/-, being 
in some cases a difference of about £10 a head. The least the 
Council should ask the Ministry in connexion with its Meat 
Report, which was under consideration, was to appoint a 
practical Committee to assist in it. He thought that breeding 
for milk had been carried too far. It was time that breeding 
for beef received greater encouragement, and the question of 
a smaller class of animal to meet the requirements of the 
trade had to be considered. Mr. J. 0. Adams (Northants) 
seconded the motion. The Mikister replied that he fully 
agreed as to the importance of the question. There did not, 
however, seem to be any object in setting up a special 
Committee at the present time, because two inquiries were 
going on. First, the inquiry, now nearing completion, in 
connexion with the preparation of a further number of the 
Economic Series, and the later inquiry by the Livestock Sub- 
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Committee and tlie National Fanners' Union. He did not 
think it would advance the solution of the problem to set up 
a third body as suggested. The resolution was put to the 
meeting and lost. 

Eele! for Eastern Counties —Mr. Clement SmTii (East 
Suffolk) moved : — 

That tlie attention of the NIinistry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
be called to the critical position of Agriculture in the Eastern 
Counties — and the need for some immediate relief. 

He said he wished to tinderline tw^o words — critical '' and 
“ immediate." He had never known the position of farming 
so difficult. Up to the last two years, he had been able to 
farm successfully to a certain extent, and to receive a moderate 
interest on his capital, but last year had altered the position. 
There was a debit balance on three farms of over £1,000, 
with no allowance for personal services or for interest on a 
capital of betw^eeii £10,000 and £12,000. There were many 
cases worse than this, but he thought it might be regarded as 
a typical one in the Eastern Counties. Hundreds of farmers 
were simply hanging on a thread which could be cut at any 
time by bankers or traders. Land was going back, drainage, 
hedges, ditches, and buildings neglected, and landlords unable 
to help. Mr. W. B. Taaulor seconded the resolution, saying 
that it might be made to apply generally over the country. 
One of the largest agricultural auctioneers in Norfolk had 
' upwards of 80 farm sales for next Michaelmas already booked, 
and was unable to accept more. Barle 5 N the staple cereal of 
Norfolk, had proved most disappointing through the failure of 
breviers to buy British." They were making extraordinary 
profits with beer at aeroplane price and submarine quality. 
He would like to suggest that the Govermneiit should bring 
in a Pure Beer Bill and so secure a fair chance for British 
barley. The relief might be given by making the Education 
and Highway rates national charges, as they ought to be. 

The Minister said that he thought the Eastern Counties 
were harder hit than any other part of the country. The 
Government fully realized the position and had extended a 
special measure of relief in the form of the Sugar Beet Subsidy. 
Norfolk and Suffolk were growing 87,000 acres of beet, which 
would mean at least £2,000,000 in subsidy. He would not 
repeat what was said by Mr. Lloyd George as to the impossibility 
of protection or subsidies, or what was subsequently said by 
Mr. Noel Buxton in the same sense. Other proposals had been 
, considered by the Government, for instance, those concerning 
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malting barley, and he would ask Mr. Taylor to read the 
debates on previous Pure Beer Bills. It was pointed out by 
experts that, under a Pure Beer Bill, there would be grave 
danger of less British barley being used than now, because the 
brewer used sugar or foreign barley with a high content of 
starch for conversion into sugar, to enable him to counteract 
the excessive nitrogenous proportions in a good deal of lownr- 
grade British barley. He had not the time now to develop 
the point. The particular debate he would refer to "was in 
1902. Other proposals had been brought forward wliicli the 
Government had anxiously considered, but he did not hear 
that any of these partial remedies were within the Government 
control. They were examining the possibility of further 
lightening the farmer’s burdens, either by basic grants from 
the Road Fund, or more relief of rates, or some method of 
that kind. He was unable, however, at the present stage to 
make any promise as to what it might be found possible to do. 

After further discussion as to the desirability of making the 
resolution more general, the Chaibman suggested that the 
word “ specially ” should be inserted after '' Agriculture ” in 
the second line. The mover and seconder accepted this, and 
the resolution was passed as follows : — 

That the attention of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
be called to the critical position of Agriculture, specially in the 
Eastern Counties — and the need for some immediate relief. 

The meeting of the Council then terminated. 

APPENDIX 

Repobt pbomc Standing Committee on Imfkovement of 
Marketing of Ageicultubau Pbobxjce. 

At the Meeting of the Council of Agrieuitnre held on October 20, 
1927, a Report was adopted as follows : — 

(1) That it is of urgent importance that the agricultural industry 
should consider the better marketing of agricultural produce in 
the light of the material now available, with a view to securing 
for the producer greater control over his product than he has at 
present. 

(2) That among the primary objects to be aimed at are closer touch 
with the consumer and better standardization both in the quality 
and quantity of supplies ; and that the services which might be 
rendered in these wrays would entitle the producer to receive a 
larger share of the price which the consumer pays. 

(3) That, though the assistance of the State would be necessary in 
setting up the marketing organization and machinery required 
for different classes of products, the movement must be primarily 
that of the producers, success being impossible without a guarantee 
of supplies. 

(4) That in order that producers should be willing to undertake the 
responsibility for initiating, setting up and seeing through new 
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raarketiiig sj’stems, they miL^t foe certain in advance that the 
profits accruing shall be secured to the industry. 

(5) That the question of benefiting the agricultural community by 
placing the purchase of wheat and meat, whether home -produced 
or imported, under national control deserves careful consideration. 

(6) That the Council of Agriculture for England may take a useful 
part in the movement for better marketing by preparing a report 
covering the scope of the above resolutions and indicating the 
practical steps which would foe required, and that to this end the 
Standing Committee be instructed to act as they may think best, 
with a view to presenting a draft report at the next meeting of 
the Council. 

The Standing Committee in response to this instruction, and bearing 
in mind that a Keport was required for the next meeting of the Council 
normally to be held in December, decided to make a rapid survey of 
the field of agricultural marketing, taking into consideration the 
evidence of the Reports of the Economic Series issued by the Ministry 
and of certain selected institutions and individuals who had given 
special study to particular aspects of the matter, and to make a Report 
stating the views to which it had arrived after consideration of the 
facts and ideas so reviewed. 

The Report, therefore, does not pretend to go in great detail into the 
subject, or to be more than what the Council requested, viz>, an 
indication of the practical steps which seem to be required to obtain 
an improvement of the present position. It will be noted that the 
question referred to in paragraph 5 above, viz the purchase imder 
national control of wheat and meat, has not been dealt with. The 
Committee agrees that it deserves careful consideration, but the 
exhaustive inquiry necessary to enable a useful opinion to be formed 
on the subject would take more time than the Committee had at its 
disposal. It proposes to give separate consideration to the matter at a 
later date. 

The principal agricultui’al products concerned are dealt with 
individually in the following paragraphs, and notes on the subject of 
Transport and Co-operation follow. The Committee is indebted for 
memoranda on some of the reviewed subjects to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Horace Plunkett Foundation, the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute at Oxford, the Agricultural Economics 
Department at Aberystwyth, the School of Agriculture, Cambridge 
University, and the other authorities mentioned in the Report. 

It should be added that when it became apparent to the Standing 
Committee that conditions in Wales would be considered in connexion 
with the Report, the Committee decided to invite the co-operation of the 
Council of Agriculture for Wales. This was done, and it was accorded 
by the meeting of the Council for Wales on December 16, two members 
of that Coimcil (Mr. Wm. Edwards, of Hoiogwyn, Llanddaniel, 
Gaerwen, Anglesey, and Mr. W. A. Howell, of Lletai, Pencoed, Bridgend, 
Glam.) being deputed to act with the Committee in its work. 

Cattle, Sheep and Meat. — The marketing of cattle and sheep and th© 
wholesale marketing of their meat are dealt with together. The Ministry’s 
publications are Report No. 6 of the Economic Series, on the Foreign 
Meat Trade, and Reports Nos. 13 and 14, on the Markets and Fairs of 
England and Wales. It is understood that a Report on home-produced 
sappily, dealing with the Marketing of Store and Fat Cattle and their 
meat, is now in preparation, and that a Report on Sheep, Mutton and 
Lamb' will follow later. The Committee’s remarks are made subject to 
any fuller enlightenment which may come from those as yet unissued 
'' reports. ' , ^ ' 
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The Committee thinks it is not too much to say that the existing 
marketing methods in regard both to cattle and sheep in this country 
are unsatisfactory, and, as a rule, operate seriously against the interests 
of farmers. As regards both fat and store cattle and sheep, these are, 
in some parts of the country, so much in the hands of dealers and 
auctioneers who give credit to farmers that the full benefit of the best 
possible marketing of them is rarely secured to the industry. As regards 
fat stock, it would be better, imder present conditions, if selling by 
weight were universal. Sales, particularly of fat stock, without weighing, 
lead as a rule to a definite loss to the farmer, and sales at small markets 
which ax'e dominated by a few dealers should be avoided wherever 
possible. On this point it was represented that there were too many 
small maikets in the coxmtry^ and that better and more stable prices 
would be likely to be secured if business could be concentrated in larger 
auction marts. 

Tlie attention of farmers should be directed to the Bidding, etc.. 
Agreements Act which recently came into force. 

The questions of co-operative sale, and co-operative slaughtering, 
and sale of dead meat were also considered, but the Committee agreed 
that, although in the interests of sound marketing, such means of 
obtaining general improvement seemed impracticable at the moment 
in view of the farmers’ present attitude towards co-operation. The 
examples of some co-operative slaughteries that had been set up showed 
that the farmer would send only his inferior stock to them, reserving his 
better stock for the fat stock markets, or for sale in other ways, in the 
hop© of getting better prices. While this attitude remains — as it seems 
likely to do in the absence of any general schemes for co-operative 
sales or co-operative slaughtering and sale of meat — ^it does not appear 
to the Committee desirable to press the matter further. It would be 
different if farmers could be induced to try a large scale experiment in 
the direction indicated, binding themselves to send all their beasts 
through the one channel. Co-operative slaughteries over the country 
could work in close contact with each other, thus stabilizing price and 
output. Gluts at particular markets would not occur with such 
machinery worldng properly, as farmers woiild be advised to hold 
beasts back, or would be rationed in regard to sales, so that firm stable 
prices would be the general rule. The efiect of such a system could be 
made to be somewhat similar to that in operation in the war period, 
when all cattle presented at the fat stock markets were graded and 
sold at fixed prices according to gi-ades. 

This brings the Committee to the question of quality. It appears that 
there is plenty of room for the further grading-up of stock. The scrub 
bull should be eliminated, and our prime beef should be produced only 
from those animals capable of being matured early, and of providing 
first quality meat. It it is true that the market has definite requirements, 
such as smaller joints and smaller cuts than formerly, then the farmer, 
in fatting beasts for the best beef market, should have these points kept 
well before him. He should breed the best possible beef for that 
market, and, when submitted for marketing and before he is paid for 
it, it should be graded as to quality, and his payment should foe accord- 
ing to that quality. It should be possible for farmers to work out a 
scheme for general application throughout the country on some such 
lines, especially if they could be assisted by Government in laying 
down in writing definite standards for fii’st, second and third class meat^ 
so that the classifications in all markets over the country would be as 
near as possible alike. Cold storage might possibly be found to be of 
great use in holding surplus meat supplies ofl the market and in bringing 
them into right condition for consirmption. Action in this direction 
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would undoubted iy improve the position of home supplies on the 
market, as compared mth imported supplies. 

The Committee considers that progress along those lines, if made on a 
general and national basis,wouid be likely to improve prices to the feeders 
of cattle in this country, and that piecemeal and local efforts at 
improvement would be of little, if any, avail. 

The Committee is aware of farmers’ discontent with the low piices of 
meat, especially beef, and of their conviction that the margins between 
the producers’ and consmners’ prices are mijustifiably wide, and that 
these margins have tended to increase in recent times. As far as its 
knowledge extends, the Committee shares the opinions of the farming 
community, and it recommends that the attention of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Food Council should again be directed to the 
position. 

Pigs and Pig Products. — Tlie Ministry has issued Report No, 12 of 
the Economic Series on the Marketing of Pigs. Pig products are to be 
dealt with in Report No. 17, now in preparation. 

It is understood that a Pig Industry Advisory Committee is being set 
up by the Ministry “to consider the circumstances affecting pig 
production in England and Wales, with special reference to methods of 
marketing, and to make recommendations with the object of increasing 
the horn© supply both of pork and bacon.” This Advisory Committee 
will no doubt have all the information available in both Reports, and 
otherwise, placed at its disposal. It is hoped that the Committee will 
be able to make concrete recommendations on this important subject 
before very long. 

We venture to express this hope in view of the serious set-back which 
the pig industry has recently encountered through the drop in the 
price of pigs and pig meat in this country. Apart from this, however, 
there is, in the Committee’s view, extensive scope for improvement in 
the organization of the industry itself. Under present conditions, it 
suffers severely from considerable fluctuations in prices of both pork 
and bacon, and of pig-feeding stuffs. The wide extent of these 
fluctuations could be diminished by improvements in market informa- 
tion and better organization within the industry itself. It should be 
possible to supply forecasts of probable supplies from foreign markets 
for a period of six months ahead, so that pig producers might be advised 
— bearing in mind the average consumption of pig meat and bacon at 
the usual prices — ^what quantities they have to fui’nish to make up the 
total of normal requirements. From this information they could deduce 
whether it was or was not a fair business risk to increase their 
individual stockings of pigs. Information of the kind issued by the 
Mimstry of Agriculture, with duly expressed safeguards as to the us© 
of it, could not fail to be of great assistance to the industry. 

It goes without saying, that the industry must continue its efforts in 
the production of more of the best grade pigs suitable, respectively, for 
the bacon and pork markets. Generally, farmers should breed and feed 
pigs definitely for one or the other, and should take care to acquaint 
themselves with the precise requirements of each, and aim always at 
producing them. A supply of more of the best quahty pigs might do 
something to keep the markets from falling too rapidly or too low in 
bad times, since there would be more pigs grown suitable for bacon 
factories, which could then be kept at full pressure during such times. 

^Ceresls. — ^IVith regard to cereals, we were provided by the Ministry 
with a note indicating its views and those of the Royal Commission 
on Food Prices, 1925, as to the great practical difficulty in the way of 
stabiiijng prices of wheat (and meat). by means of State control of 
imports. As explained in an earlier paragraph, h,owever, we did not 
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see our way to explore this subject in connexion with this Report. The 
Ministry’s Report on the Marketing of Cereals in England and Wales is 
still in preparation, so that our conclusions have been reached without 
tlie advantage o£ considermg it. They ai^e, therefore, liable to review 
in the light of the Report (No. 18, Economic Series) when issued. 

The Committee does not propose to follow in detail the existing 
methods of marketing cereals in this country. The Committee wifi 
deal, moreover, only with wheat in its remarks, this being the chief 
cereal, and the one whose improved marketing, if it can be obtained, 
will give the lead to improving the marketing of the others. At present, 
the trade buys wheat on sample, usually conditioning ib for milling, 
where necessary, after purchase, and uses it for mixing with the harder 
wheats from abroad in breadmaking, or for making biscuits, or for 
stock and poultry feeding, or for seed puiposes. 

Putting aside the consideration of improvement of price by tariff 
restrictions, or any possible statutory regulation of the proportion of 
overseas fioiir used in breadmaking, it seems that one way of improving 
prices to the farmer is by improving the methods of dealing with the 
crop and marketing it. 

Experience in our Dominions, where the crop is dealt with on lines 
generally admitted to be better than our own, shows that through the 
system of immediate warehousing of the crop the best financial returns 
are obtainable. In Australia, voluntary wheat pools for the individual 
States are the general rule, and in Canada the three big wheat pools 
account for the bulk of the crop. All j^rovide for the taking over of the 
wheat in bulk (Ixree f ly after harvesting, grading it, and storing it in grain 
elevators until sold and exported. It is an essential part of the pooling 
plan that farmers are able to obtain substantial cash advances on 
their crops as soon as they are graded and sent into store. 

The grain trade in this country is so different from that of the big 
exporting countries that it does not seem possible to adopt an exactly 
similar plan here. There are such special considerations as the function 
of local mills, and the useful part they play in supplying the farmer with 
the excellent offals that come from the milling of his own wheat ,* there 
is the question of the considerable loss of weight of the British wheafc 
crop, especially in a wet year like the present, on its conditioning and 
storage. These and other complications have to be considered. None 
the less, it appears to us that if the Government could see its way to 
provide storage accommodation, by renting it in existing elevators 
at the chief ports, or helping in the erection of it at suitable points in 
tho country, the grain trade could be relied upon to assist in the economic 
handling of the crop. There seems little doubt that some of the largest 
buyers of wheat would in normal seasons be willing to buy far more 
home-grown wheat if they could buy it in bulk and properly graded. 

There seems to be no doubt that the efficient conditioning and storage 
of the crop immediately after harvest would be an advantage over the 
present system, both from the national point of view and from that 
of the farmer. 

More of the crop would be harvested and kex3t on hand, and the 
farmer should get a better return for it than he does under the present 
haphazard method of selling. If he keeps his crop in the stack there is 
bound to be a certain wastage through the winter by vermin and other 
causes — a moderate estimate puts loss in an average year at about 
10 per cent. By a system of proper storage that defcrit© loss of grain 
would, of course, be avoided. On the other band, there would foe the loss 
of weight in the grain through its drying out and its subsequent con- 
ditioning, wdiich would make the bulk the farmer has to sell at the 
higher prices of the following year much less than it would have been 
had he sold at harvest-time. Conditioning and storage at convenient 
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points not too far awa}^ from tli© centres of his trad© would non© the 
less appear to be of undoubted advantage. As an alternative^ or as a 
supplementary measure, it might be possible to erect local drying and 
storage plants in coime^ioii with local mills in the country. If that 
could be done it would save cost of transport where the wheat would 
eventually be required for local milling. 

The whole subject, however, bristles with dilhciiity, and the 
Standing Committee does not at present propose to go further than to 
recommend that the question should be examined by experts, who should 
be asked to endeavour to prepare a scheme within such limits as th© 
Government might be prepared to go in assisting the industry in this 
direction. In our view, an essential effect of the scheme should be to 
make easli available to the farmer immediately after harvest and 
storage, on the security of the crop delivered. 

Liquid Milk. — ^The Committee had before it Eeports Nos. 1 and 10 
of th© Ministiy’s Economic Series, dealing respectively with Co- 
operative Marheting of Agricultural Produce^ and the Fluid Milk Market 
(Mr. Forrester’s Report), and also memoranda from the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute at Oxford, from Mr. A. W. Ashby on 
marketing of milk in Wales, and a note by Dr. Ruston, of Leeds 
University. 

On the broad facts of th© industry, the Committee is agreed that there 
has been a considerable increase in the quantities of liquid milk 
marketed in recent years, and that with the unfortunate experience 
in corn-growing in these same years, more land is likely in the near 
future to be laid down to grass for dairy purposes, Tlie production of 
liquid milk will, therefore, respond readily to the call of the markets 
for more milk. The Committee is convinced also that there has been 
improvement in the quality of the milk marketed, and that this is the 
main reason for th© greater confidence placed in it, which is reflected in 
its increased consumption. If it could now be reduced in price to th© 
public, wMlst the farmer retains a fair return for his expenditure and 
labour as the producer, the consumption would still further increase, 
and the use of imported condensed milks, some of which are totally unfit 
for feeding infants and growing children, would foe at least 
proportionately discontinued. 

Although in some cases th© wholesale marketing of milk in this 
country appears to us to be conducted economically, th© farmer does 
not often get the benefit of this. He would if pooling supplies and 
co-operative marketing were resorted to. From th© fanner’s point of 
vmw th© only really satisfactory method of marketing milk is the 
co-operative method. At present the price is fixed for him by bargaining 
between the National Farmers’ Union and the representatives of tiie d s- 
tributing trade, although separate contracts are made between the chief 
distributing" companies and individual farmers which may not be so 
good as th© agreed average price would lead one to expect. These 
contracts have regard to local conditions as well as to the fixed seasonal 
prices. If the farmers were prepared to combine for th© purpose of 
sending their milk to co-operatively owned depots or to town selling 
centres for th© depot, there seems no reason why it could not be dealt 
with quite as economically as it now is by the distributing trade. The 
feancial returns from the production of it ought certainly to be much 
increased. As a development of such a system, if it could be started, the 
fanner might be paid by his co-operative society according to the 
quality, as- well as quantity, of the milk he delivers. 

The co-operative societies would also be in a position to deal dhectly 
with the supplies of milk which were surplus to immediate lequirements. 
At present, many milk producers find themselves at a disadvantage in 
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Spring and summer, when their cows are in the flush of milk, in having 
to dispose of surplus mills: at a much reduced price. Obviously, the 
position of the farmer in regard to this milk should be improved. 
It can satisfactorily be done only if lie himself or liis co-operative society 
undertakes the manufacture of such milk into cheese or butter, or 
possibly into tinned condensed whole milk, or finds an outlet for it as 
fresh milk. 

In the absence of a scheme for co-operative selling and manufacture, 
the Committee agrees that the present system of collective bargaming 
with the distributors — ^whieh in itself indicates a start in the under- 
standing of co-operation- — is the best that can be adopted, and it would 
follow the lead of Mr. Forrester’s fluid milk report, and recommend 
collective bargaining in each of the six chief markets of England and 
Wales, as likely to lead to closer and more detailed organization of 
producers. The Committee understands that the market in South 
Wales is very weak in its power of combination, and suggests that special 
attention be given to milk marketing in that area. It would be an 
advantage also if the 'nomenclature of the grades of milk (Certified 
Grade “A,” T.T., etc.) were abolished, a^ the same Report suggests, 
and “ Standard,” “ Super-standard ” and “ Special Standard,” or 
other clearly rmderstood terms, substituted in their place. 

A good deal has been said and written recently on the iniquity 
of the large and growing importations of tinned skimmed milk. With 
much of this the Committee agrees, as it is clearly bad national manage- 
ment if skimmed condensed milk from abroad is allowed to take the 
place of whole milk produced at home in the feeding of infants by 
poor and ignorant parents. At the same time, the Committee considers 
that the practicable way to the remedy is not through the prohibition 
of the importation of skimmed condensed mill^, but rather by assisting 
a wide publicity which will bring home to all classes the cheapness and 
value of home-produced fresh milk as a food. 

Cheese and Butter, — The Committee does not propose to go more 
closely into the marketing of the milk products, cheese and butter, 
but to offer a few general observations only on them. The manufacture 
of butter in England and Wales is more or less localized in districts 
which have not ready access for the sale of their millc to the big 
consuming centres. As a rule, butter from these districts finds a good 
sale at fair prices in whatever quantities it is marketed. It is likely, 

. however, that its marketing is capable of improvement when it is 
considered how varied must be the qualities of consignments, and how 
unequal the supply, the industry being, as a rule, quite unorganized. 

As regards cheese, grading schemes have already been put into 
operation by certain groups of makers of Cheshire and Cheddar 
cheeses resf>ectiveiy, acting in concert, at the suggestion of the Ministiy . 
The idea of both schemes is centred in a trade-mark which can be used 
by makers whose cheeses are judged to reach a certain standai’^d. The 
responsibility of judgment rests with a specially appomted grader.” 
Both schemes were started only last year, and are understood to be 
giving encouraging results. 

In the case of the Cheshire Cheese Federation, the makers’ premises 
and equipment have to be inspected and passed by the grader in the first 
instanced In the case of the Cheddar Cheese Federation, endeavours 
have been made to market trade-marked cheese dh’oet to the retail trade. 
Otherwise, the arrangements of both Federations are much the same. 
The schemes are financed by a levy of 2d. per cwt. on cheeses sold there- 
under and by a small annual subscription by each member . The Ministry 
has made a grant in aid of the first year’s working of each scheme, 
out of the funds placed at its disposal by the Empire Marketing 
Board. 
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If these schemes continue to be successful, and achieve the object of 
obtaining better prices for the associated producers’ wares than would 
otherwise be obtained, they must in the natural course be followed by 
other groups of producers whose cheeses come into competition with 
trade -marked cheeses in the market. The producers of Stilton and other 
local cheeses would probably find it an advantage to follow these |:)ioii©0r 
steps in co-operative marketing. 

Eggs aad Poultry «“^The Committee consulted the Ministry’s Report 
on the Marketing of Bggs and Poultry (No. 10, Economic Series), and the 
sj^ecial leaflets on the production of eggs and poultrj^ and their 
subsequent marketing, which have been issued by the Ministry in 
connection with its demonstrations at the principal Agricultui*al 
Shows in 1927. 

In the case of eggs, for their more efficient sal© in this country, two chief 
requirements appear to be necessary. Firstly, that definite standards 
should be laid down for first, second and third qualities, and secondly, 
that the wholesale sale of eggs should be made according to those 
standards. These requirements have aheady been adopted in Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State to the considerable advantage of the 
trade. There is no question that the sale of eggs by weight in place of 
sal© by number is more just and satisfactory from both buyers’ and 
seBers’ points of view. The Committee understand that the Minister 
of Agriciiitme has recently received advice on these subjects from the 
Poultry Advisory Committee, and that the bodies chiefly concerned are 
being consulted. Presumably, the receipt of such advice will be followed 
by legislation governing sal© according to the standards recommended. 

If events travel in the direction foreshadowed above, improvement 
in the seBing organization of egg producers will be necessary. This, in 
the view of the Committee, might be obtained by : — 

(a) An extension of the system of central collecting, packing and 
grading depots, and 

(h) The extension of cold storage facilities for eggs. 

The Government might assist by arranging facilities both in regard 
to {a) and (6), providing producers showed the requisite initiative 
and desire to use such stations and storage. 

It is clear as regards (a) that the eoBecting, etc., stations would be 
essential for the proper out-turn of the standardized produce. Such 
stations might also be used for poultry conditioning, killing, and 
treatment for market. 

As regards (6), the question of the greater utilization of cold storage 
to ca,VTy over surplus supplies from the months of plenty to the autumn 
and winter times of scarcity is on© of undoubted importance. Cold 
storage, or a modification of it, according to the best Imowledge of the 
science of jjreservation at low temperatures, would appear to be ofloctive 
for the economic preservation of eggs, if it could bo used on a large 
enough scale. Many producers preserve in water-glass and by other means 
but the quantities are comparatively smaB. If the large cold stores 
over the country, which the Committee understands are far from fully 
utilized at present, could be used in connexion with the storage and 
preservation of large quantities of eggs, it would undoubtedly be a boon 
to the industry, if only for the stabilization of prices which would ensue 
from a more even distribution of supplies of eggs throughout the year. 

The Committee understands that the question of the marking of 
imported eggs has also been considered by the Poidtiy Advisory 
Committee, so that it does not propose to express an opinion on this 
matter at present, except to say that it is desirable, as soon as possible, 
to safeguard the credit of English fresh eggs by making impossible the 
' mixture with them and fraudulent retail sale as English eggs of cheaper 
foreign eggs. 
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Wool — ^T lie Coinmittee had before it the Ministry’s Report on Wool 
Marheting^ in England and Wales (Economic Series, No. 7), and also a 
memorandum giving information as to the position in regard to the 
improvement of wool breeding in the country through the work of the 
Wool Breeding Council, and in other ways. 

Already improvement in the marketing of woo! by farmers’ 
organizations is becoming evident. In the case of the most recently 
formed co-operative society, viz-^ that for the Eastern Comities, no 
less than 40,000 fleeces were dealt with last season, all graded by the 
Society’s grader, and sold on the London Wool Exchange. There is 
little doubt that if farmers will combine for this purpose, and place 
clean wool, proiierty graded, on the London Wool Exchange, a sub- 
stantial improvement over the prices given at local auctions will be 
obtained. Fewer and bigger wool auctions in the country than at 
present would midoubtedly be a distinct improvement from the farmers’ 
point of view, whether co-operative action is secured or not. 

Fmlt. — In the case of fruit, EngHsh produce comes into closer 
and more obvious comparison with imported produce than is the case 
of any other home-grown foodstuff. Imported fruit, particularly 
apples, has for a long time been put upon the home market well 
packed and graded, and there is no doubt that there has been a 
definite improvement in recent years in the manner in which the 
better classes of home-grown fruit have been marketed. It is likely 
that this improvement is due in some considerable measure to the 
competition from overseas. 

There is, however, still much room for greater advance, and the 
Committee thinks that improvement would be more quickly and 
generally made, and better returns secured for producers, if co-operative 
fruit-packing stations were set up at suitable centres over the country. 
The initiative in the matter should com© from the fruit growers them- 
selves, although it would help very considerably if the Government 
could see its way to assist a scheme on national lines. The Com- 
mittee recommends the fruit-packing station because it is the sure 
way to obtain, as far as possible, imiformity of output when dealing 
with the produce of a large number of farms, and uniformity and 
reliability are the chief requirements of the wholesale fruit markets. 
At present, the market returns on sales of fruit are often very small 
in proportion to the high returns from retail sale. There may b© good 
reasons for this in some cases imder present conditions, but the dis- 
parity appears to the producer as a rule to b© wholly unreasonable 
and unjustified. A third substantial reason why fruit-packing stations 
should be established is that they provide a ready means of dealing 
with gluts of particular crops in different seasons. Ifc would be part 
of the business of at least some of the stations to make jams and 
preserves on a factory scale, and thus the produce of each fruit farm 
connected with the co-operative or other society which runs the 
station would be certain to be used to the full, and in the most paying 
way possible. 

The Committee also recommends that a system of national marks 
should b© employed on the packages of fruit sent out from the stations, 
and that they should refer to fruit of the same standard, so that the 
market would have confidence in grade and quality. It is possible 
also that national marks might be used by individual growers, who 
for some reason worked independently from fruit-packing stations ; 
these would be members of an association empowered to use the marks, 
and it would be a condition of membership that their produce should 
come up to certain standards prescribed. If the mark were used on 
goods below standard, then the right to use it would be forfeited. 

4 c 2 
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The Committee considers that in the case of other produce, as well 
as fruit, the use of national marks as a guarantee of quality to the 
consiiiner should be widely employed, and their credit jealously 
guarded hj associated producers. The wide adoption of the use of 
cheap iiomreturiiable packages, which could be made of standard 
sizes in large quantities, would also help considerably to simplify and 
benefit the iiidiistr\n 

Pc}lato0S® — The Committee has had before it the Ministry’s Report 
on the Marketing of Potatoes in England and Wales (No. 9, Economic 
Series). It appec 4 ;rs that the outstanding defect of the marketing of 
potatoes to-day is, again, the lack of adequate sorting and grading by 
the grower. He frequently sends to the wholesaler consignments of 
potatoes of all sizes, wliich may contain diseased and damaged tubers 
as vrell as a fair amount of earth ; more rarely two or more varieties 
may be mixed together. The wholesaler naturally pays less for a 
eonsigniTient of this equality, or indeed for any unsorted crop, than 
he would for a sorted crop in sound condition. The Ministry of 
Agriculture recommends the grading of potatoes into firsts, seconds, 
and thirds, over and above the sorting of good from bad, and “ chats 
from “ware.” In our view, the whole question is worth the careful 
consideration of representatives of growers, wholesalers and retailers. 
If they agree as to standards for grades, then a regular system of 
marketing, commencing with proper sorting by the grower or his 
representatives, could be started, to the certain benefit of the produ,ccr 
and to the simplification of the trade. Such a Committee might also 
consider the best means for disposal of surplus crops. It has been 
suggested that beet sugar factories should slice and dry surplus potatoes 
at a time when the factories are not being used for sugar beet, so that 
a trade could be built up for utilizing surpluses. The Committee has 
no information as to whether the preservation of potatoes in this wa5q 
or their utilization in some other way as foodstuffs for home con- 
sumption, is preferable to developing again an export trade in seasons 
of plenty, but it also deser\"es careful examination. 

The Ministiy’s demonstrations of grading, packing, marketing, 
and cooking, which have been given at various Shows in the past 
year, with the object of improving the marketing and also the home 
coiisimiption of potatoes, are, the Committee thinks, much to be 
commended. 

Transport. — ^The question of improving facilities for the transport 
of agiieiiltiirai produce to its destined markets or to the centres of 
consumption is a general one which seriously affects i-jractically all 
agricultural commodities. The Committe© understands that rates 
for t!i© same weight of the same produce differ over the same distances 
in different directions — that with some goods the rates are out of 
proportion to the value of the produce — and this in some cases acts as a 
strong deterrent to their continued production. All kinds of anomalies 
are alleged, and it is -widely considered that unsuitable railway rates 
and charges constitute a considerable drag on agricultural prosperity. 

There are undoubtedly cases where complaints of high freightage 
and , delays are Justified, but there is also machinery, somewhat 
cumbrous perhaps, for obtaining improvements and redress. Con- 
sidering the immense volume of goods traffic entrusted to the rail- 
road, complaints do^ not seem to be proportionately numerous. In 
our^ yiew,^ it were better if farmers tackled the question from the 
positive side of better organization of supplies rather than from the 
negative side of complaining of the operation of ' principles which 
the railway companies consider necessary to keep in operation if the 
railroads are to*pay their way. 
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I£ farmers produce schemes for pooling their produce, and take 
to a railway company a proposition for bulked traffic with a request 
for favourable rates in respect of it, they will, in our view, he pro- 
ceeding on sound lines. It appears that the peculiar requirements of 
the strawberry traffic from Hampshire, and the fruit traffic from 
Wisbech, and those in other cases which could be named, can be 
adequately and economically met by the railway companies, and 
there seems no reason why other special traffic should not be similarly 
dealt with. 

The position of the railway companies in dealing with farm produce 
would no doubt be improved if they had power to run motors over 
the roads in the areas which they cover, with a view to a properly 
co-ordinated transport service. 

So far as complaints of existing traffic rates, etc., are concerned, tlie 
Committee understands that it is the duty of the Minist.iy of Transport 
and the Railway Rates Commission to deal with them. The Committee 
considers that it should be the business of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
as the special guardian of agricultural interests, actively to take up 
cases with those authorities wffiere inquiry see^ms justified. The 
Ministry would, at least, become fully acquainted at first liand with the 
anomalies wffiich exist and with the ground for any general changes that 
seem necessary, and would then be in a position effectively to advocate 
them. 

Agricultural Co-operatioa. — ^The Ministry has issued three Reports 
on this subject in its Economic Series, namely, No. 1, Co-operative 
Marketing of Agricultural Produce in England and Wales ; No. 4, 
Large-Scale Co-operative Marketing in the United States ; and No. 6, 
Co-opemtive Ptirchase of Agricultural Requisites in England mid 
Wales. In a recent year the total sales of produce by Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies — apart from sales of cereals by joint trading 
societies — amounted to less than five million pounds, or about per 
cent, of the total value of home-grown agricultural produce marketed 
in England and Wales. This figure gives some indication of the present 
size of the co-operative movement as regards sales, and how much 
ground there is still to cover before the principle of co-operation can 
be said to have a real hold of the agricultural industry. 

In several of the previous sections of this Report, it has been 
suggested that improvement in marketing can best be achieved by 
farmers combining to form societies for various purposes according to 
their needs. The Committee desires to convey its conviction that 
marketing has become so important an item in farm economy that 
the best skill should be used in it ; the farmer’s primary business is 
to .farm, and selling has a special technique of its own, and in fact is 
best performed as a separate business. If the farmer is dissatisfied 
with the prices he at present obtains for ungraded produce, as compared 
with the prices paid by the consumer for graded produce, perhaps 
the best way of improving the position is by setting up an agricultural 
co-operative society, wliich can condition, grade, pack, and market 
his goods. 

So far several agriciiltuial co-operative societies, set up for different 
purposes, have undoubtedly turned out successful ; others have been 
failures. It may be useful to summarize the chief principles, the 
observance of which make for success, as follows : — 

( I ) Care should be taken to see that a society has sufficient business 
promised at the start to justify its establisliment. There is a 
minimum of overhead charges wliich has to be met in a business 
of any kind, and to be successful, the business must be so organized 
as to bring in a net return at least gi*eater than this. 
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(2) There irrast also be enough capital in the business to provide 

siiffieieiit liquid assets for its purposes. 

(3) A soeiet}-', for wliate^^er purpose for which it may be lormed^ should 
be under efficient management. If the services of a first-class 

• man cannot be obtained, failure is almost certain. 

( 4 ) It is essential that members should pass all, or a stated part of 
tlieir produce, through their society", and be bound by what is 
known as “ suppliers’ contracts.” Only with the definite under- 
taking to supply u known amount of produce is a society in a 
position to employ its machinery adequatel3^ and to develop 
suitable markets. Until the system of suppliers’ contracts is 
general and has been enforced it will always be difficult, and 
frequently impossible, for a co-operative marketing society to 
obtain the necessary regularity and volume of siipxrlies. Farmers 
must therefore be willing where tlioy desire to co-operate to 
sign suppliers’ contracts which will pledge tliem to stand by 
their society. 

(5) Prospective jiiembers of agricultural co-operative societies ■ must 
be assured thad their liability as members would be strictly 
limited to the shares they have taken up. 

In some recent cases the share liabilities of members have been 
ncreased without their individually expressed consent. The share 
liabilities of members are fixed by the Buies of each society, as mad© 
under tlie Industrial and Provident Societies Act and registered by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. Hitherto, it has been possible to change 
the share liability of individual members by securing an alteration of 
Rules ; and such change could be secured without the express consent 
of any member if the resolution for the alteration of rules were passed 
in the manner prescribed in the rules of each society concerned. Action 
by this method in the case of the Farmers’ Central Trading Board and the 
Agricultural 'Wliolesal© Society, Ltd., has caused grave trouble to the 
local societies which were constituent members of that society (but 
this did not increase the liabilities of persons who were individual 
members of these local societies). In other eases similar actions by local 
societies have caused trouble to the individual persons amongst 
members who were not fully aware of, or did not agree with, the action 
taken by the Society to wffiich thej^ belonged. 

It is now necessary, therefore, that members (or sliar©hokk=irs) in 
agricultural co-operative societies should take steps to safeguard 
their position as regards the fixing of share liabilities. The position 
might be generally safeguarded hy an amendment of the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts, It is, however,- possible for eacli society 
to secure the position of each of its members in this respect without any 
alteration in the present law. Some societies have registered rules to this 
effect. 

The society shall have no power to increase the nominal 
value of the shares wdthout the consent in writing of each member.” 

One such rule reads as follows : — 

“ Rule 6. — Shares : Shares shall be transferable but not with- 
drawable. They shall be of the nominal value of £1, payable in 
full on application, and the Society shall have no power to increase 
the nominal value of shares without the consent in writing of eacli 
member.” 

In^ the rules of this Society this Rule is followed by another : — 

* Mode of Amending Rules : All the roles with the exception of 
Rule 6 may be amended by resolution of a tlnee-fourths majority 

^ ' at a Special General Meeting.. No amendment of Rules is valid 
until registered.” 
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Tims tlie ineinbers of this Society have fixed tlieir liabilities on share 
capital to the amounts for which they have personally applied, and 
further liabilities cannot be imposed upon individual members without 
the express consent of each. 

The possibility of making such Kules or securing amendment of 
existing Rules to this effect should be known by all agricultural 
co-operators ; and the desirability of securing such provision in the 
rules of existing societies should he considered. 

On the question of assisting general development of co-operation, 
the Committee understands that the National Farmers’ Union has now 
for some time accepted the responsibility for directly fathering co- 
operation in this country, whilst the Welsh Agricultural Organization 
Society continues its works in Wales. There is without doubt much 
that can be done, and is being done, by the Farmers’ Union and the 
Welsh Agricultural Organization Society, and the Committee very 
much hopes that their efforts will prove increasingly successful. The 
matter is, however, so important that the Committee suggests that the 
Government should consider whether it is possible to assist agricultural 
organization, at any rate where it is concerned with the marketing of 
agrieulfciiral produce, with additional special help and advice. Any 
expenses incurred in this matter might suitably be defrayed from the 
grant set apart for the development of Empire Marketing. Whether 
this can be done or not, however, the Committee would urge that the 
Ministry of Agriculture should in no way relax its own efforts in proving 
that co-operative action is essential to prosperity in Agriculture by the 
practical demonstrations in organized better marketing which it gives at 
agricultural shows and other centres up and down the country. 

The attention of Committees of County Councils and the authorities 
of Agricultural Colleges who are in charge of extension work in 
Agricultiu’al Education should also be drawn to the importance of 
education in relation to marketing problems atid methods, as it is clear 
that their present and previous work in assisting farm production can 
only b© made effective when marketing methods are adjusted to present 
circumstances. 

In presenting tliis Report, the Committee wishes to express its 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered in its preparation by its 
Secretary, who is also the Secretary of the Council, 

Jarmary 19, 1928. 

^ 

MARCH ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons,), 

Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire • 

Seasonal Notes. — ^March, the month of many weathers, 
derives its name from Mars, the god who was worshipped most 
widely among the ancient Italian tribes. As the god of manli- 
ness and creative power. Mars came to be best known as the 
War-god, but he was originally the patron of the husbandmen. 
As Mars Gradiviis he was the god of growth ; he received the 
first fruits of the year ; to him the farmer prayed that his 
flocks and herds might prosper. The bright season of spring — 
earlier, of course, in Italy than in Britain — ^was sacred to him. 
The first month of the Roman calendar was important as a 
time for the opening of both agricultural and military cam- 
paigns ; and perhaps the ascendancy ' of the , latter interest 
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may be inferred from the association of the word martial ” 
with warfare rather than with farming operations. 

March 25 , Lady Day, is an important term day in agri- 
cnltnrai tenancies. Why so many farm tenancies begin and 
end on this particular day must be explained by historical 
reasons ; indeed, it would be difficult to Justify the adoption 
of this date on the grounds of farm management. In the 
twelfth century, the Anglican Church began the year on 
Annunciation, March 25, which was also the beginning of the 
ancient Jewish year and the traditional date of Adam’s creation. 
This practice was shortly afterwwds adopted in secular 
affairs, and continued until the reformation of the calendar in 
1752. By this time, farm leases, elaborately prepared by 
lawyers, had become common, and the retention of the Lady 
Day Term is an example of the conservatism of English 
customs. In this particular matter, however, it is of interest 
to note that the Government financial year has not follow^ed 
the reformation of the calendar. 

March is usually a dry month, and, after the rain performance 
during January and up to the time of wTiting (the middle of 
last month), this feature in its reputation will be awaited and 
critically observed by all farmers. Not only are the arrears 
of work which accrued in November and December still out- 
standing, but the land is generally waterlogged, floods are 
common, and some of the fields sown late with wheat or winter 
oats will probably require re-sowing. Even after a normal 
autumn and winter, however, a prolonged dry period in March 
is proverbially beneficial. '' A peck of March dust is worth 
a king’s ransom,” recalls the time wdien our ancestors valued 
the lives of men in terms of money, that of a churl being £10 
and that of a king £60. This year it will certainly be possible 
to test the saying that March either empties the full ditches 
or fills empty ones. The objection to a wet March needs no 
emphasis, but apparently tradition is even more strongly 
opposed to warm, growing weather at this period : the quota- 
tion in full is “ March many weathers rained and Mowed but 
March grass never did good.” This, of course, may not meet 
with the approval of the protagonists of '' the early bite of 
grass ” ; but mild weather in March is often followed by a 
chilly April, during which the forward growth of early potatoes, 
raspberries and other market garden crops is liable to be cut 
back. 

The possible influence of wireless telephony is frequently 
diseased in farming circles, and there are many beside the 
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considerable minority of farmers who believe that there is 
some connexion between the spread of wireless broadcasting 
and the heavy rainfall of the past seven months. It will foe 
remembered that the bombardments in France during the wet 
weather of 1918 were similarly blamed. There is no known 
reason to believe that the course of atmospheric depressions 
and anti-cyclones is influenced in any way by wireless emis- 
sions, and there is still less apparent connexion betv/eeii those 
phenomena and wireless I’eception, which, even more than 
broadcasting, has increased in this country since tiie wet cycle 
set in. 

Grassland. — On ■ farms where little arable cultivation is 
practised, sufficient yard manure is available for the meadows 
to allow of their receiving an application every second year 
or thereabouts, according to the number of cattle wintered 
and the rate of dressing. On typical grass holdings, however, 
little litter is used ; the arrangements for conserving the 
manure made are commonly poor; and, after a wet winter, 
which prevents the manure being carted on to the land, the 
quality of the dung available for application in March is 
decidedly low. In this case, and especially in late districts, 
a supplementary top-dressing of artificial fertilizers may be 
necessary to ensure a satisfactory and early mow. 

Where a fair proportion of arable land is cultivated, the 
exigencies of the present season may not permit of the employ- 
ment of men and horses in manuring meadows during March, 
when soil conditions allow of necessary arable land operations. 
Moreover, where good use can be made of all the yard manure 
for arable crops, it is sound practice to apply it to the plough- 
land rather than the grass, as the latter does not require the 
aid of added organic matter to the same extent as arable soil. 
Continuous manuring of meadow^s with artificial fertilizers 
only has been amply demonstrated to be practicable, provided 
that a complete mixture is used and that precautions against 
the development of sourness are observed. 

Winter Com. — The effect of the constant wetness has been 
to puddle the surface of the soil and restrict aeration. Conse- 
quently, on the medium and heavier classes of land, the plant 
has become thiii^ and there is likelihood that it will be slow to 
move forward. Under these conditions, nitrogenous stimula- 
tion is advisable, and the loosening effect of the harrows is 
beneficial. Many farmers roll their wheat and other winter 
corn as early ‘as the land will bear the team and implement, 
but frequently the roller does considcrabie harm, and the foot- 
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prints of the team persist as bare patches. Rolling lias its 
uses, but the compression of soil that is damp underneath is 
not one of tiieni. 

Spring Coni« — There is ample evWence of the general excel- 
ieiice of the oat varieties, Victory, Golden Rain and Crown, 
which have been tested repeatedly in experiments and in 
practice since, about 1911. All do well on good land ; while 
under conditions which are locally thought to be suitable 
only for oats of the Black Tartarian type, these newer varieties 
alw'ays excel the Tartariaiis in yield when compared in properly 
conducted experiments. The preference for the Black 
Tartarian oat in upland and wet districts is difficult to justify 
on economic grounds, and the only plausible explanations 
obtainable are the questionable ones that Black Tartarians are 
less liable to sprout in the sheaf and have straw of better feeding 
quality than the newer varieties above mentioned. Certainly 
the straw is longer and weaker ; but this is attended with 
greater liability to lodging ; and if Golden Rain, for example, 
is more liable to sprout in the sheaf, this is due mainly to its 
earlier ripening habit, which is as often as not an advantage 
for cultivation in late and upland districts. 

Strength of straw is not infrequently an important factor in 
the selection of oat varieties. Under certain conditions, 
Victory and Golden Rain do not stand sufficiently well ; this 
ma}^ be the case wffiere oats follow well-manured roots on good, 
moist land, or where oats follow a three or four years^ lea 
containing abundance of wild wffiite cloA^er which has been 
grazed during the last two or three years of the period. There 
are, indeed, no varieties that may he relied upon to stand well 
under all weathers after a rich clover lea, but Record and 
Yielder may be mentioned as among the best for this purpose. 
Marvellous, a white winter oat, is a stiff-strawed sort, and 
succeeds very well when sown in March. 

The advisability of sowing liberally when putting in oats of 
the modern large-grained type has been emphasized in previous 
notes. This year, an additional reason for liberality in seed 
allowance will occur on many farms where the quality of the 
seed available is definitely below the average of previous years ; 
indeed, really good samples of seed oats are not very common 
this season. ' 

.Where spring com is sown on lea ground, it is advisable to 
keep a look-out for the leather jacket grub, which may be 
expected to be a common pest after , the wet summer and 
autumn of 1927. 
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Live Stock. — ^Marcli is a busy moiitb witli young animals of 
all kinds. It is tlie principal lambing month ; the spring 
litters of pigs arrive, or have already arrived ; foals appear ; 
and, on the average, more calves are dropped in March than 
in any other month of the year. The suitability of March as 
a month for the hatching of chickens intended for winter egg 
production needs no emphasis to progressive poultry-keepers. 
The feeding of sows for growth of the young pigs has in recent 
years been much improved by the use of fish meal, or substi- 
tutes for the protein and mineral constituents which fish meal 
contains. The same principles, however, have not generally 
entered into the management of ewes and mares with offspring. 
Hay and oats are still too commonly the ration of the mare 
suckling a foal during the indoors period, and the addition of 
bran, while it is an improvement, is not a sufficient enrichment 
in protein to enable the dam to produce a liberal flow of milk. 
In the case of ewes and lambs, a different supplement of 
concentrates is needed during the month of March, when little 
green food is available, from that which is suitable when the 
flush of spring grass has arrived. Cereal foods — oats, barley, 
maize — ^may be quite satisfactory as an addition to spring 
grass ; but, when the basal ration of the ewes is roots and long 
fodder, the concentrated supplement should be more on the 
lines of the cakes and meals fed to cows in milk. 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR MARCH 

H. V. Gabbeb, M.A., B.Sc., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts, 
Manuring of Sugar Beet. — The results of experiments on the 
cultivation and manuring of sugar beet carried out in Easti 
SuffoUc have recently been published.^ Some of the points 
brought out with regard to the effect of manuring may usefully 
be mentioned. The addition of 10 tons of farmyard manure 
to a complete and generous dressing of artificials (consisting of 
4 cwt. basic superphosphate, 6 cwt. kainit, and 8 cwt, nitrate 
of soda per acre) increased the yield from 9 tons to 12*7 tons 
per acre, and had no appreciable effect on the sugar content. 
Experiments with increasing quantities of a fertilizer mixture, 
used in the absence of farmyard manure, showed good increases 
for 6 cwt. of artificials amounting on the average to 27 cwt. of 
beet ; a double application of the same mixture only produced 

East Suffolk Education Committee, Report on the Resifits of Sugar 
Beet Trials, 1927. 
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a further 15 cwt. of roots. It was pointed out that better 
results were obtained on land in high condition than could 
be produced by heavy doses of artificials used in impoverished 
soil. The effect of nitrogenous dressings without dung, but in 
presence of a suitable addition of phosphate and potash, was 
to give 39 cwt. of beet per acre for the application of 2 cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia in the seed hed, a further 22 cwdn of 
roots w^as obtained by a top dressing of 1 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda ; wiiile an additional top dressing of 1 cwt. of nitrate 
applied separately from the foregoing produced only 6 cwt. 
more. 

The only sign of a depression of sugar content occurred in 
the final case, vdiciv:- 2 cwt. of sulphate were used in the seed 
bed and 2 cwt. of nitrate were applied on top. The heavy dose 
of nitrogen, by forcing a great leaf growth, made the crops 
look better than they actually w^ere, an observation w^hich w’'as 
made at several experimental centres last season. 

The time of application of nitrogenous dressings seemed to 
make little difference either to the yield or sugar content : 
in some eases all was given before drilling ; ,in others, part was 
given at singling time, and the remainder three weeks later. 
A small series was set out to test the effect of varying quantities 
of potash. The soils w^ere light or medium, and had received 
dung or potash in 1926 or 1927. Under these conditions, potash 
was not very effective. There was no advantage in increasing 
the ckessing of muriate of potash from i| to 3 cw^t. per acre. 

Green Manuiing; — ^Farmers are agreed on the great part 
played by organic matter in their arable land. There are only 
two ways in w'hich this most important eonstitutuit is restored 
in quantity to cultivated soils. These are (1) the application of 
farmyard manure, and (2) green manuring. The almost 
universal use of dung, and the relative rareness with which 
green manuring is found as a regular feature of farming in 
this country, is more a measure of their suitability to existing 
practice than of their effectiveness as a means of restoring 
fertility to the land. In any case, a dressing of dung is more 
beneficial than an equal weight of green manure, but the 
fertilizing effect of a successful green manuring crop can be 
quite considerable, especially if a leguminous crop is grown 
with the help of a good supply of phosphate, potash and lime. 
Some of the conditions which make for the success of green 
manuring are : (1) The production of a large bulk of green 
stuff to be turned in before it has become, too woody. (2) As 
high a nitrogen, content as possible in the green material, this 
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helping the decomposition in the soil and providing niti^ogeii 
for the following crop. The best way to secure this is to use 
a leguminous plant. (3) The mass should be ploughed in shallow 
enough to enable free aeration to take place, and the presence 
of a good supply of chalk in the soil is an advantage. Under 
these three conditions the land is enriched in organic matter 
and bacterial activity is increased. This results in the 
liberation of plant nutrients and an improvement in physical 
conditions. A green manuring practice which might receive 
consideration at this time of the year is the under -sowing of 
cereal crops with clovers, with a view to turning in the clover 
sod in autumn for potatoes or sugar beet. The advantage of 
this plan is that the operations are merely those which are 
regularly undertaken to secure a seeds ley, and call for no 
special deviations from usual farming practice. The risks are, 
as with leys, that in a diy spring the under-sown crop may 
fail, or ill a wet growing season the clover may give trouble 
in the butts of the sheaves at harvest. As a rule, however, a 
satisfactory plant is obtained which can be ploughed in with 
good effect for roots, or, if keep is short, may be used for live 
stock. 

Fertilizers for Gardens. — ^Vegetable growers have in the past 
relied chiefly on bulky organic manures, and their more 
concentrated materials were those used by farmers before the 
introduction of chemical fertilizers. Farmyard manure, lime, 
bone meal, guanos, wood ashes and soot are still the chief 
sources of fertility in many gardens. The tendency is, however, 
for the supplies of some of these materials to decrease, or at 
least fail to keep pace with expanding rec|uirements. On the 
other hand, commercial artificial fertilizei's are being produced 
in greater quantity and variety each year, and their use is 
gradually finding favour among gardeners and allotment 
holders. Even vith a |)lentiful sux^ply of the older materials 
there would still be a j)lace for chemical fertilizers, in particular 
for nitrates, w'here rapid leaf develo];)ment is essential, as for 
spring cabbages, and for x)otash salts to aid the growth of 
root crops on light soils. Where dung and organic nitrogenous 
materials are scarce, growers must fall back on other sources 
of plant food, and this will chiefly be supplied in the form of 
artificial manures. It is to be noted, however, that of all 
cultivators, gardeners have the greatest esteem for organic 
matter, and this is not directly supplied in the concentrated 
manures, consequently every effort should be made to make 
the existing quantity of dung go as far as possible and to help 
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it out by turning under vegetable residues or green manuring 
crops specially sown for the purpose. For general work a 
complete fertilizer is wanted, that is to say, one which contains 
all three fertilizing ingredients. A mixture as applied for 
potatoes in farming practice is quite suited for ordinary 
garden use. It might made up of — 

2 parts sulphate of ammonia, or equivalent quantity ol’ nitrate 
of soda or of cyanamide. 

2 parts sulphate of potash, or equivalent quantities of muriate 

of potash or of Kaixiit. 

3 parts superphosphate. 

1 part steamed bone flour. 

Since the matter of expense is not so urgent in small-scale 
operations as it is on the farm, some of the nitrogen might be 
supplied in the organic form as rape cate, fish guano or meat 
meal, thereby improving the condition of the mixture and 
providing a slightly more lasting form of nitrogen. Growers 
would be advised, where possible, to purchase the ingredients 
co-operatively in bag lotsput upby the makers, as considerable 
saving in price is secured by buying in quantity. 

Garden culture produces bigger crops than are ordinarily 
obtained on farms, with consequent greater drain on the soil ; 
somewhat heavier dressings of manures are therefore in place, 
and 3 oz. per sq. yd. of such a mixture would not be too much 
for garden crops. When using artificials in this quantity even 
distribution should be aimed at, or injury to germinating seeds 
may result. The fertilizer mixture may be diluted with an 
equal bulk of sand or ashes before application, and should be 
well worked into the surface soil. 

Those who do not wish to take the special care necessary 
to succeed with chemical fertilizers can manage quite well 
with such substances as high-grade guano, meat meal, or fish 
meal; but on light soils these materials may need to be 
supplemented with potash salts from time to time. The 
organic manures have the advantage of simplicity and safety, 
but if the mineral fertilizers are rightly used no damage to 
crops need be feared from dressings on the scale mentioned 
above. 

Mattuiiog and Quality. — ^Attention has recently turned to 
the effects of manuring on the quality of crops. This applies 
to sugar beet, barley, potatoes, and to an increasing extent to 
wheat. A fui-ther aspect of manurmg which is now receiving 
study is the possibility that varieties of the same , crop , may 
differ in their responses to fertilizer treatment. We may have 
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oiir varieties classified not only according to their suitability 
for high farming or the reverse, bnt also in relation to their 
needs for lime, potash and so forth. The investigation of 
these problem, s is complicated by the fact that the nature of 
the soil and the type of season each affects the result, and 
this, no doubt, accounts for the lack of agreement found in 
the conclusions of different workers. 

An investigation recently carried out in Germanyf is of 
interest because the effect of 10 different manurings was 
studied on six varieties of spring wheat under pot-culture 
conditions. Tive of the wheats were local varieties or selections 
froBi them. They had the reputation of being early, hardy, 
and of rather low but certain yielding power. The sixth 
variety differed in being more suited to high farming conditions, 
it was later, and produced a more starchy grain than the others. 

The soil was deficient in potash, and without added potash, 
nitrogen was ineffective. There was no marked response to 
phosphate. The results brought out clearly the opposite effects 
of potash and nitrogen under the above conditions. In the 
absence of potash, germination was delayed, growth w^as soft, 
and the plants suffered badly from mildew and aphis. Addition 
of potash corrected these effects, while it also — • 

( 1 ) Improved the straw ; 

(2) Increased the x^mportion of grain to straw ; 

(3) Increased the percentage of head corn ; 

(4) Raised the 1,000-corn weight and the starch content. 

The action of nitrogenous manure was, in general, in the 
opposite sense, although complete manuring gave the best 
result when both yield and quality were taken into account. 
Phosphate had little effect on yield, but increased the 1,000-corn 
weight in all varieties. The nature of the grain, whether rich 
in protein or in starch, was a varietal characteristic, the late 
variety being more starchy under any one treatment than 
any of the others. The composition of the grain was affected 
by manuring in all varieties : nitrogen increased the protein, 
potash increased the starch. 

The intensive variety differed from the rest in its reaction 
to manures, being the only one which conid respond to 
nitrogen and phosphate in the absence of potash. It was 
pointed out that, in the field, other factors were important 
which did not operate in pot-culture ; for example, the variety 

f Dr. K. Weller. Der Minfluss d, Dilngung auf den Mrirag Gilte und 
sonstige WerteigenscMften, etc. (Tke Influence of Manuring on the 
Yield, Quality, and other Properties of six varieties of Spring Wheat). 
Published by Dr. F. P. Datterer Cie, Freising (Munich), 1927,. 
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wliicli did best under all treatments in tlie pots were so damaged 
by gout fly in the field, owing to its late habit, that it was 
ontyielded by the others. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Kote.— U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2'ton lots f -o.r. in towns named 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 



Average price per ton during week 
ending February 3 


Bristol 

Hull L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ s. 

£ s. £ s. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 15|-%) 

12 10 

11 15 11 7 

U 7 

14 8 

„ Eme(N.13%) 

Sulphate of ammonia ; — 

Neutral (N. 2(>a%) .. 

, , 

* . • . 

11 7 

17 6 

10 13’*' 

10 13“^ 10 13* 

10 13* 

10 4 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) 

8 18^ 

8 18J 8 18:1; 

8 ISJ 

9 4 

Kainit (Pot. M%) 

3 7 

2 17 3 0 

3 1 

4 4 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) . . 

5 2 

. . 

4 39 

3 4 

„ (Pot. 20<%) 

3 17 

3 5 3 10 

3 10 

3 0 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-53 J%) 

9 10 

8 15 9 0 

10 0 

3 9 

Sulphate „ „ (Pot. 48-51^%) 

11 10 

10 15 11 14 

12 2 

4 9 

Basic Slag (T.P. 34%) . . 

3 6§ 

2 12§ 2 12§ 

. • 

• * 

„ (T.P. 320/^) .. 

3 3§ 

2 10§ 2 10§ 

, 


„ (T.P.30%) .. 

„ (T.P.24%) .. 

3 1§ 

2 7§ 2 7§ 

2 156 

1 10 

2 7§ 

1 18§ 1 19§ 

I 

« # 

Ground rock phosphate (T.P.5S%) 
Very fine graded 

2 I ’S 

j 2 lOd 

0 10 

Pine gradejf 

2 10 

2 10 ' [ 

2 7d 

0 10 

Superphosphate {S.P. 35%) 

3 0 

3 4 

3 0 

i 9 

„ (S.P. 330/J .. 

. . 

3 2 


^ « 

„ (S.P.30%) .. 

2 15 

2 12 2 18 

2 15 

1 10 

Bone meal (N. 3Jo/o, T.P. 45%) . . 

8 16 

8 10 8 12 

8 3 

. . 

Steamed bon© flour (N. |-%, 
T.P. 60-65%) 

5 171 

■ 6 2t 6 5 

5 15 


Burnt Lump Lime 

1 9 

1 12a 1 106 

2 i§ 

« . 

Ground Lime 

1 18 

2 io, 2 06 

1 14 


„ Limestone 

. . 

1 106 



„ Chalk 

.. 

19 

1 ’ r)§ 

.1 


Abbreviations: ^.‘“jSltrogea; S-P.^^Solable Phosphate ; T.P. •“Total Phosphate: 

Pot, « Potash. * 

* Belivered In 64on lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. For lots of 4 tons and 
nnaer 6 tons the price is la. per ton extra and for lota of 2 tons and under 4 tons 5s. per ton 

extra. , 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered in 4-toE lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I Prices for 4-toE lots delivered to purchaser’s nearest railway station in neighbourhood 
ol town mentioned above. 

1 fineness 80% tlirough standard screen of 14,400 holes to the square inch (120 mesh 
sieve). 

sieve) 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square Inch (100 mesh 

a Delivered to Hull. ft Delivered to llverpool area, 

^Hrlce for 4-ton loto f.o.r. at Northern London Stations. At Q.W.M. and 8..%, London 
Stations the cost to purchasers is 2s. dd, per ton extra. ^ 

# F.o.r. Northern raEs ; 3s. 6d. per ton extra on Soutoem rails. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR| MARCH 

H. E. WooBMAK, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., ' 

School of Agriculkire, Cambridge. 

The Fibre in the Ration.- — Fibre has been referred to as the 
fill-belly ” of the ruminant. It is something more than that^ 
however, as will presently be seen. Its functions in the plant 
are two-fold. Firstly, it is the material from which is con- 
structed the wall or envelope of each tiny plant cell. Secondly, 
it serves the plant in the later stages of growth in much the 
same way as the skeletal structure is of service to the animal, 
in that it confers a certain rigidity on the grown-up plant, 
enabling a stout resistance to be offered to the onslaught of 
wind and storm. Curiously enough, although fibre is 
abundantly consumed by animals, it does not enter into the 
composition of the animal body. Fibre is an essential part 
of the structure of the plant cell, but not of the animal cell. 

The isolation of fibre from feeding stuffs by chemical means 
is a simple matter, involving the boiling up of the food first 
with dilute sulphuiic acid and then with dilute soda. This 
treatment dissolves out the protein, oil, starchy matter 
soluble carbohydrates and soluble ash, the midissolved 
residue being therefore composed of fibre mixed with a little 
sand. It ivas at one time thought that this residue was a 
measure of the amount of indigestible material in the food. 
This, however, is now known to be by no means the case: 

What is the chemical nature of the fibre so obtained ? To 
answer this question it will be necessary to inquire first of all 
into the nature of the changes which occur in the plant as is 
grows and develops in the direction of maturity. In the young 
plant, the cell walls are extremely thin and tender and are 
composed entirely of a sixbstance called cellulose. This sub- 
stance belongs to the class of insoluble carbohydrates, and in 
chemical nature is related to starch. It is encountered in a 
fairly pure form in good samples of blotting paper. It will be 
shown later that the ruminant animal is able to digest this 
form of fibre almost as readily and efficiently as it is able to 
digest starch. As the plant advances in maturity, the cell 
walls undergo thickening, a process commonly referred to as 
lignification. The originally thin cell walls of cellulose become 
surrounded and intimately admixed with sand and highly 
carbonaceous forms of fibre known as ligno-celluloses. These 
so-called ' incrusting substances ’’ are entirely indigestible. 
The greater the proportion of ligno-cellulose in the plant, the 
more nearly does the fibre approach the nature of wood, 

4i> 
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It is olear^ therefore, that one of the characteristic changes 
in the growing plant is a gradual diminution in the digeKstibility 
of its fibrous constituent. Obviously, the plant is catering 
primarily for its own requirements rather than for those of 
animals. Thus, it has been shovm at Cambridge that the fibre 
ill young pasture grass is digested by ruminants to the extent 
of more than 80 per cent., a degree of digestibility comparing 
favourably with that associated with the soluble carbohydrates. 
The much woodier fibre of hay, on the other hand, is digested 
only to the extent of about 50 per cent. 

This, however, does not comprise the whole story. Unless 
the fibrous envelope of the plant cells is capable of being easily 
dissolved away during digestion, it may be that the food 
nutrients like oil, protein and carbohydrate contained within 
the cells will not be readily accessible to the digestive ferments 
during the passage of the, food along the alimentary canal. 
Under such conditions, the nutrients of the food may only be 
utilized to a poor extent by the animaL Thus, although there 
is no reason to suppose that the protein constituents of young 
pasture grass and of hay are intrinsically difierent in chemical 
nature, it has been shown that the protein of young pasture 
herbage is more than 80 per cent, digestible (i.e., as digestible 
as the protein of linseed cake), whereas the protein in hay, on 
account of the less digestible character of the fibrous cell walls, 
is only utilized to the extent of about 55 per cent. 

The foregoing considerations afford a basis for under- 
standing the principles underlying the process which has been 
patented recently on the Continent for “ pulping out the 
nutrient food from the cells of green crops like grass and 
lucerne, and separating it from the fibrous cell-wall material. 
The fibre-free plasma-pulp ’’ is then moulded into cakes and 
dried for use in winter feeding. Obviously, however, such an 
expensive process could be dispensed with in the case of young 
grass, or any other immature grqen crop, since the fibre in 
such fodders is easily and almost wholly digestible in the rumi- 
nant organiam, and camiot therefore hinder the ready digestion 
and assimilation of the other food nutrients present in the 
cells. In the case of the pig, however, which cannot deal with 
fibre' so efficiently as the ruminant, the Ereky ” process 
undoubtedly offers attractive possibilities. 

Straw is one of our most ligxdfied feeding stuffs. Its cellulose 
constituent is rendered in a large measure unavailable to the 
animal by being embedded ^ in' large ■ amounts of 'silica and 
Mgno-caHulose. During the war, .the German scientist' turned 
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his attention to the problem of discovering a simple method 
w}ierel)y the cellulose of the straw could be liberated from 
the incmstiiig materials and thereby be rendered available 
as a food iiiitrieiit to the ruminant animal. This was found 
possible by treatment of the^strav/, under quite simple coiidi- 
tioiis, with dilute solutions of caurstic soda, washing soda or 
quicklime. ' By such methods, the digestibility and nutritive 
value of the straw could be enhanced very considerably. 
With the passing of war-time conditions, however, the results 
of these striking Continental investigations appear to have 
aroused but small interest in this country. 

The question arises as to the value which must be assigned 
to the digestible portion of the fibre of a food in the nutrition 
of the ruminant animal. This question has been answered by 
Kellner, who, in the series of investigations which led to the 
formulation of his system of starch equivalents, tested the 
value, in the rations of fattening oxen, of a feeding stuff rich 
ill digestible fibre (iiamety, rye straw %vhich had been boiled 
under pressure with an all^aline solution to free the cellulose 
from incrusting substances). He demonstrated that 1 lb. of 
digestible fibre is equal to the same weight of starch for pur- 
poses of fattening. This discovery is given practical recognition 
in Ms well-known expression for calculating the production 
starch equivalent of a feeding stuff. 

By what means is the farm animal able to digest and utilize 
the very stable cellulose constituent? Digestion of food is usually 
associated with the action of enzymes or ferments secreted 
into the alimentary tract in the various digestive Juices. Up 
to the presejit, hoiv’ever, investigation has failed to reveal the 
presence of any cellulose-digesting ferment in the digestive 
tract of the higher animals, although such a ferment of great 
activity is known to occur in the intestinal secretion of the 
snail. The digestion of cellulose in the ruminant animal is 
brought about by the intervention of certain micro-organisms 
known as cellulose-splitting bacteria, which have, their oMef 
seat of activity in the first stomach of the animal. These 
micro-organisms can be isolated in pure culture and made to 
work in artificial media. Laboratory investigations have shown 
that they split up filter paper and other forms of cellulose into 
organic anids, like acetic and but3rric acids, together with 
gases like hydrogen, carbon dioxide and marsh gas. Such 
cultures ' of Bacteria ai'e, now employed for the production, of 
marsh gas on a commercial scale from fibrous products like 
cotton waste. 


4 B 2 
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The text-book theory of cellulose digestion assumes, there- 
fore, that the digestible fibre in the aiiimaFs ration is digested 
by being broken down by bacteria in the mmeii to organic 
acids of the acetic and butyric acid type, and to gases like 
marsh gas and carbon dioxide. Such a theory, however, 
comes into direct conflict with Kellner’s experimentally 
demonstrated fact that digestible fibre and starch possess equal 
values for fattening in the ruminant, since manifestly the 
digestion products of cellulose, if this theory be correct, cannot 
have the same value to the animal as the glucose sugar derived 
from the digestion of starch. Indeed, the gaseous products, 
marsh gas and carbon dioxide, are excreted as waste products 
from the body of the animal. 

The writer’s attention was directed to this discrepancy 
between experiment and theory when he was considering the 
significance of the high digestion co-efficients which were being 
obtained for the fibre in young pasture grass during the 
carrying out of the Cambridge grass land investigations. He 
was led thereby to make a critical study of the evidence on 
which the text-book theory of cellulose digestion is based. It 
would, however, require too much space to summarize the 
various points which were considered, and the reader who may 
be interested in this subject is referred to the original paper 
dealing with the question.* Evidence was adduced in this 
paper to show that the bacterial digestion of a given weight 
of digestible fibre in the ruminant tract gives rise to as much 
glucose sugar as is formed by the enzymic digestion of an 
equal weight of starch. In the form of glucose, therefore, both 
starch and cellulose are ultimately absorbed into the blood 
stream of the animal, a view which is in entire harmony with 
Kellner’s finding as to the value of digestible fibre in the diet 
of the raminant animal. 


if' jj; 


* H. E. Woodman : ** The Mechanism of Cellulose Digestion in 

the Ruminant Organism,” Jour. BcL^ VoL XVII, 1927. 



Disobiption 

Price ; 

s. d. 

3er qr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Cost oi 

food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 
equiv. 
per 
100 lb. 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv 
s. d. 

Price 
per lb 
starch 
equiv. 
d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, British. . 





10 

5 

0 

13 

9 

12 

72 

2 

8 

1-43 

5-0 

Barley, British feeding 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

10 

9 

10 

71 

2 

8 

1*43 

0-2 

„ Canadian No. 3 Western 

to 0 

400 

a 

3 

0 

10 

10 

13 

71 

3 

0 

1*61 

6-2 

„ American 

19 6 

ft 

11 

2* 

0 

10 

10 

12 

71 

3 

0 

1*61 

6*2 

„ Persian 

18 0 


10 

13 

0 

10 

10 

3 

7i 

2 

10 

1*52 

6-2 

„ Russian 

10 6 


11 

2 

0 

iO 

10 

12 

71 

3 

0 

1-61 

6*2 

Oats, English, white . . 

— 


10 

13 

0 

a 

10 

2 

60 

3 

4 

1*78 

7-6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

10 

7 

0 

11 

9 

IG 

60 

3 

3 

1*74 

7*6 

„ Irish, white 

— 

— 

11 

0 

0 

a 

10 

9 

60 

3 

6 

P87 

7-6 

„ „ blax3k 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

a 

9 

9 

60 

3 

2 

1-70 

7*6 

„ Canadian No. 2 Western 

38 3 

320 

12 

13=5= 

0 

a 

12 

2 

60 

4 

0 

2*14 

7.6 

„ Argentine . 

28 9 

99 

10 

2 

0 

a 

9 

11 

60 

3 

2 

1-70 

7*6 

„ Russian 

31 6 

„ 

11 

Of 

0 

11 

10 

9 

60 

3 

6 

1*87 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

42 0 

480 

9 

17 

0 

11 

9 

6 

81 

2 

4 

P25 

6*8 

Beans, English, winter 

— 

— 

9 

2t 

1 

6 

7 16 

66 

2 

4 

1*25 

20 

Peas, English, blue 

— 


15 15t 

1 

3 

14 12 

69 

4 

3 

2*28 

18 

„ Japanese. . 

— 

— 

23 

s§ 

1 

3 

22 

2 

69 

6 

5 

3*44 

18 

Dari, Palestine 

— 

— 

11 

5 

0 

13 

10 

12 

74 

2 

10 

1-52 

7-2 

„ Persian 

— 



10 

10 

0 

13 

9 

17 

74 

2 

8 

1-43 

7-2 

Millers’ oSals — 














Bran, British 

— 



8 

12 

1 

3 

7 

9 

42 

3 

7 

1-92 

10 

„ broad 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

3 

8 

12 

42 

4 

3 

2-28 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported , . 

— 

— 

10 15 

0 

18 

9 

17 

69 

2 

10 

P52 

12 

„ coarse, British . . 

— 

— 

9 

0 

0 

18 

8 

2 

58 

2 

10 

1-52 

11 

Pollards, imported . . 

— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

3 

7 

4 

60 

2 

5 

1-29 

11 

Meal, barley 

— 

— 

12 

2 

0 

10 

11 

12 

71 

3 

3 

1-74 

6-2 

„ maize 

— 

— 

10 

7 

0 

11 

9 

16 

81 

2 

5 

1-29 

6*8 

„ „ S. African 

— 

— 

9 

15 

0 

a 

9 

4 

81 

2 

3 

1-20 

0-8 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

10 

5 

0 

16 

9 

0 

86 

2 

3 

1-20 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

10 

7 

1 

i 

9 

6 

76 

2 

5 

1-29 

19 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

9 

0 

0 

8 

8 

12 

71 

2 

6 

1-29 

3-0 

„ bean 

— 

— 

12 

15 

1 

6 

a 

9 

66 

3 

6 

1-87 

20 

„ fish 

— 

— 

21 

10 

3 

10 

18 

0 

63 

6 

10 

3*67 

48 

Maize, cooked fiaked . . 

— 

— 

12 

0 

0 

11 

a 

9 

85 

2 

8 

1*43 

8-6 

Linseed — ' 














„ cake, English 12% oil 

— 

— 

13 

0 

1 

11 

a 

9 

74 

3 

1 

1-65 

25 

,, » 10% » 

— 

— 

12 

10 

1 

11 

10 

19 

74 

3 

0 

1*61 

25 

ft f> if 0% ,, 

— 

— 

12 

6 

1 

11 

10 

14 

74 

2 

11 

1*56 

26 

Soya bean „ ' „ 6% „ 

— 

— 

a 

10 

2 

4 

9 

6 

69 

2 

8 

1-43 

S6 

Cottonseed cake „ 6^% „ 

— 

— 

8 

12 

1 

10 

7 

2 

42 

3 

5 

1-83 

IT 

„ „ Egyptian, 5|% „ 

— 

— 

8 

6 

1 

10 : 

6 

15 

42 

3 

3 

1-74 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 

— 

— 

12 10§ 

2 

5 

10 

5 

74 

2 

9 

1-47 

35 

7% oil 














Ground-nut cake, 7% oil 

— 

— 

10 

7* 

1 

7 

9 

0 

67 

3 

2 

1*70 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, 

— 

— 

13 

5* 

2 

5 

a 

0 

73 

3 

0 

1-61 

41 

7% oil 














Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

8 12§ 

0 

19 

7 

13 

75 

2 

0 

1-07 

17 

n n n meal, 6% oil 

— 

— 

10 5t 

0 

19 

9 

6 

76 

2 

6 

1-34 

17 

„ „ moal 2%„ 

— 

— 

9 lot 

1 

0 

8 

10 

71 

2 

5 

1-29 

17 

Feeding treacle 

— 

— 

6 

0 

0 

9 

6 

a 

61 

2 

2 

M6 

2-7 

Brewers’ grains, dried ale 


— 

8 

15 

1 

0 

7 

15 

49 

a 

2 

1*70 

13 

n n tt porter . . 

— 

— 

8 

5 

1 

0 

7 

5 

49 

3 

0 

1*61 

13 

» „ wet ale 

— 

— 

1 

15 

0 

7 

1 

8 

15 

1 10 

0-98 

4*8 

„ „ porter . . 

— . 

— 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 13 

15 

0 10 

0*45 

4.8 

Malt culms 

— 

— . 

8 10§ 

1 

9 

7 

ii 

43 

3 

li 

1*74 

10 


At Bristol. § At Liverpool. t At Hul. 


f Koxs.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 
iace In London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at rise end of 
anuary, and are, as a mle^ considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
carriage aud dealers commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thns, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
l^ot^lly at £10 per ton, its mnurkl value Is 193. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £9 is. per ton. Dividing 


ou ^e same ioc^ :^rket. From the reaute of such ©rfcularions a buyer can determ i ne wWoh feeding stuff gives Wm 
j quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures are catoffatefl on the basis 

of the following unit prices : K, ®8, lid. ; P|0», Ss. lOd. ; KgO, 8s 8d. «««««» 
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Farm ¥alE6S.~Tlie prices ia respect of tke feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this niontli^s 


calculations, are as follow : — 

Starck 

Protein 

Per 


equivalent equivalent 

ton 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

s. 

Bsrhj (Imported) 

71 

6-2 

11 

0 

Maiza 

81 

6»8 

9 

17 

Decorticated ground nut cake . . 

73 

41-0 

13 

5 

„ cotton cake 

71 

S4’0 

il 

5 


(Add lOa. per tons in each case, for carriage.) 

The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2*74 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*54 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The food values ’’ which it is reconiiaended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should he 
appKed by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in 
connesion with advisory sohemes on the rationing of dairy 
eows are given in the November, 1927, issue of the Ministry's 
JOUBHAL.) 

Faem Values. 


Cbops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

"Wheat 



72 

9*6 

iO 12 

Oats 



60 

7*6 

8 16 

Barley 



71 

6*2 

10 4 

Potatoes . . 



IS 

0*6 

2 10 

Swedes . . 


. . 

7 

0*7 

1 0 

M,aiigolds 



7 ^ 

0*4 

1 0 

Beans 



66 1 

20*0 

10 12 

Good meadow hay 


.. 


4*6 

4 12 

Good oat straw . . 



1 17 

0*9 

2 8 

Good clover hay 



! 32 

7*0 

4 IS 

Vetch and oat silage 



* 13 

1 1*6 

1 1 18 

Barley straw 



i 19 

0*7 

2 13 

“Wheat straw 



: 11 

0*1 

i 1 10 

Bean straw 

. . 


; 19 

1 1*7 ^ 

2 15 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Ik Denmark a considerable part of the cultivated farming 
area — about oiie-fifth — ^is devoted to the cultivation of root 
crops, and the whole of this area is 
Banish weeded means of beet hoes. The 

Experiineiits with result has been that a number of new 
Beet Hoes patterns have been introduced for the 
cleaning of root crops. Some of these 
implements have already been subjected to trials and experi- 
ments, but, at the desire of several agricultural organizations, 
the State Commission for Experiments with Farming Imple- 
ments has decided to conduct comparative experiments with 
hoes during the spring and summer of 1928, The trial may 
comprise both Danish and foreign beet hoes for one, two, 
or more rows. It is to be canned out on both light and heavy 
soils, and the implements tested will be for the weeding of sugar 
beet, turnips, etc. 

Further particulars as to these trials may be obtained on 
application to the Office of the State Commission for Experi- 
ments with Farming Implements, 40 Biilowsvej, Copenhagen V, 
Denmark. 

^ sje 

The Annual Dairy Cattle- Judging Competition for meinbers 
of Young Farmers’ Clubs in England and Wales, postponed 
owing to Foot-and-Mouth Disease from 

Young Fanners’ the Dairy Show last October, took place 

Clubs : Dairy by courtesy of the Northants Education. 

Cattle Judging Committee at the County Farm Institute, 
Competition Moulton, Northaiits, and neighbouring 
farms on January 26, 1928. Keen interest 
was shown in the contest. 

A Silver Challenge Cup, presented by the Farmer and^ Stock- 
Breeder and Agricultural Gazette^ for the champion team, and 
silver and bronze medals awarded by the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association for the three individual competitors obtaining the 
highest marks, were competed for, and a further stimulus was 
that the winners of this contest would meet the champion 
cattle- Judging team from the 4-H (or Young Farmers’)' Clubs 
of America in the Aimual International Contest to be held in 
this country next summer. 

The classes of cattle judged comprised Friesian,’ Shorthorn* 
and Jersey Dairy Cows TOth four animals in each class. Each; 
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team consisted of three “ young farmers/’ and four clubs 
entered teams. The competitors were allowed 12 minutes in 
■wMch to decide the correct order of placing the animals in 
each group, points up to a maximum of 50 being awarded to 
each competitor for placing/’ A further 50 points were 
obtainable for giving reasons in support of the order of placing. 

The Sussex Baby Beef Club, the winners last year and the 
year before, were again successful in holding the Cup by a 
margin of 12 points over the second team, the Bletchley Calf 
Club. The Buckingham Ro^^al Latin School Calf Club took 
third place, and the Buckland Calf Club were a good fourth. 
The scores were as follows (maximum 900) : — 

Sussex Baby Beef Club . . . . . . . . 670 

Bletchley Calf Club . . . . . . . . 658 

Bucldngham Royal Latin School Calf Club . , 562 

Buckland Calf Club . . . . . . . . 552 

It is notable that the first four places in the individual 
scoring were occupied by girls, the names and scores being as 
follows : — 

Edith Harriott (Sussex Bab}^ 


Beef Club) 

Constance North (Bletchley 

243 

(Silver Medal) 

Calf Club) 

Mary Beavington (Bletchley 

241 

(Bronze Medal) 

Calf Club) 

Mabel Harriott (Sussex Baby 

224 

(Bronze Medal) 

Beef Club) 

223 



Edith Harriott has secured the Silver Medal of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association for the third time. 

Th^ judges were ,Mr. J. Mackintosh, of Reading, and 
Mr. J. S. Shirley, of Bletchley. 

j3c * 

The general index figure for agricultural produce in January 
was i5 per cent, above the base years 1911-13, a rise of 7 
points as compared with the figure for 
The Agricoltnral the previous month. The index figure 
lodes Nombei was raised to some extent by the higher 
prices ruling for fat cattle, sheep and pigs, 
but normally a rise of several points occurs at this period of 
the year owing to the fact that prices in January, 1911-13, 
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were generally lower than in December, and the percentage 
increase above the base is, therefore, greater. 

Ill the following table are showai the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1923 

Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the coixesponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

January 


67 

60 

71 

68 

49 

45 

February 


63 

61 

69 

63 

46 

■ — 

March , , 


69 

57 

66 

49 

43 

, — 

April . . 


64 

53 

59 

62 

43 

— 

May 


64 

67 

57 

60 

42 

— 

June 


49 

66 

63 

48 

41 

— 

July 


60 

63 

49 

48 

42 

— 

August. . 


52 

67 

64 

49 

42 

— 

September 

4 . 

62 

61 

65 

56 

43 

— 

October 


60 

66 

63 

48 

40 

— 

November 


61 

66 

64 

48 

37 

— 

December 


65 

65 

64 

46 

38 

— 


Grain . — ^Wheat and barley were unaltered in price at averages 
of 9s. lOd. and 11s. 2d. per cwt., respectively, but oats at 
9s. 6d. showed a rise of 4d. per cwt. The index figure for 
wheat remained at 34 per cent, above pre-war, as compared 
wdth 61 per cent, in the preceding January, and barley and 
oats were 5 and 8 points higher on the month at 40 and 39 per 
cent., respectively, against 36 and 20 per cent, a year ago. 

Live Stock , — The stringent movement restrictions on account 
of foot-and-mouth disease wdiich were in force during January, 
and the severe weather which prevailed in the early part of 
the month curtailed the entries of live stock, and in many cases 
higher prices were realized for the small supplies which were 
marketed. The average for second quality fat cattle advanced 
by about 2s. per live cwt., and fat sheep were dearer by about 
|d. per lb., estimated dressed carcass weight, the index figure 
for the former advancmg 12 points to 28 per cent, above 
1911-13, and the latter by 19 points to 63 per cent. Pat pigs, 
both baconers and porkers, showed an increase in price, and 
this fact, in conjunction with the lower base prices in January, 
1911-13, caused the index numbers to show a sharp rise. 
Store cattle, sheep and pigs were a little dearer, and in each 
case the relative index figure was higher, while dairy cows 
were cheaper at 26 per cent, above pre-war. 

Dairy' and Poultry Produce . — ^Milk prices were unaltered on 
the month, and the index figure was unchanged at 66 per cent, 
above 1911-13, and practically the same 'as in January, 1927 ; 
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blitter also reiiiaiiiecl steady at 47 per cent, dearer tiiaii pre-war. 
A slight decline in cheese prices was aeconipanied by a lower 
base price j and the index number rose by 6 points to 61 per 
cent, above pre-war. Poultry were cheaper than in the preceding 
months but as this was the customary movement in prices , 
and the changes were very similar to those in 1911-13, the 
index figure was little altered at 38 per cent, above pre-war. 
In the case of eggs, the slight fail in price was much less than 
in the period December to January, 1911-13, and the rise of 
36 points to 77 per cent, above the level of the base years is 
due to this factor. 

Other Commodities . — ^Hay prices were unaltered on the 
month, but the index number declined from 20 to 18 per cent, 
above pre-war ovdng to the effect of higher base prices, and 
this cause nullified also the effect of a rise in potato prices in 
January, potatoes averaging 74 per cent, above pre-war as 
against 75 per cent, in December. Wool was slightly dearer 
during the month under review, and the index figure 8 points 
liigher at 58 per cent, above the base years 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in January, 1926 and 1927 , are shovui below : — 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices raling in the corresponding months of 

1911-13 


Commodity 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Wheat 

67 

61 

48 

42 

34 

34 

34 

Barley 

31 

36 

62 

62 

45 

35 

40 

Gate 

35 

20 

35 

33 

30 

31 

39 

Fat cattle . . 

52 

33 

30 

23 

19 

16 

28 

Fat aheep . . 

Bacon pigs 

63 

57 

45 

41 

40 

44 

63 

94 

70 

34 

22 

18 

20 

34 

Fork pigs . . ' . . 

94 

82 

41 

35 

29 

33 

44 

Dairy cows - , : 

42 

28 

28 

27 

28 

28 

26 

Store cattle 

33 

29 

24 

19 

13 

13 

24 

Store , sheep 

57 

55 

49 

40 

35 

35 

42 

Store pi® . , 

121 

135 

64 

56 

44 

41 

47 

Eggs 

70 

46 

54 

66 

47 

41 

77 

Poultry * . ‘ 

56 i 

38 

37 

43 

: 46 

37 

i 38 

Mlllr 

74 ’ 

65 

85 

67 

; 59 

66 

66 

Butter ' . . 

53 

37 

41 

41 

i 47 

47 

1 47 

Cheese , « . 

m 

38 

69 

66 

^ 65 

> 55 

61 

Potatoes » » , 

53 

95 

48 

72 

76 

75 

^ 74 

Hay 

4 


18 

18 

19 

20 

18 

Woo! 

50 

32 

48 

43 

46 

50 

i 58 


* Decrease. 
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Number and declared value of animals, living, for breedingj 
exported from Great Britain and Northern 
Export of Ireland in the three months ended Decem- 
Breeding Stock her, 1927, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1926. (From returns 
supplied by H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


Country to whieli 
exported 

Oct. to D 

ec., 1927 

Oct. to D 

ec., 1926 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Cattle 


£ 


£ 

Argentina 

46 

6,670 

67 

6,204 

Belgium . . 

28 

608 

0 

0 

Brazil . . ... 

12 

1,400 

30 

3,692 

Colombia 

10 

1,584 

1 

200 

Cuba 

0 

0 

26 

865 

Guatemala 

0 

0 

10 

335 

Kenya 

19 

682 

3 

167 

Palestine . . 

0 

0 

4 

1,500 

Uruguay 

4 

750 

4 

235 

British India 

5 

185 

8 

390 

Canada . . 

75 

6,520 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

756 

11,905 

1,321 

20,060 

Other eoimtries 

22 

1,672 

20 

893 

Total 

977 

30,676 

1,484 

34,541 

Sheep and Lambs 





Argentina 

379 

9,710 

329 

9,963 

Brazil 

43 

1,215 

40 

1,210 

Chile 

47 

1,670 

7 

1,200 

Kenj'-a 

8 1 

190 

0 

0 

Russia 

0 ! 

0 1 

266 

3,803 

Uruguay 

73 

1,196 : 

85 

2,268 

United States of America 

96 

1,183 

0 

0 

Canada . • 

63 

1,540 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

201 

1,204 

1,112 

2,346 

Other countries . . 

22 

257 

18 

292 

Total 

932 

18,165 

1,857 

21,082 

Swine 





Argentina 

3 

46 

7 

260 

Germany. . 

4 

220 

5 

115 

Japan 

8 

428 

3 

113 

Kenya 

1 

50 

7 

150' 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

24 

1,200 

Poland . . 

13 

340 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

234 

387 

327 

1,949 

Other countries . . 

16 

315 

18 

712' " 

Total 

279 

1,786 

391 

4,499 
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Nembeb and declared value of animals, living, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Northern 
Export of Ireland during 1927, vitli comparative 
Breefliag Stock figures for 1926. (From Annual State- 
iill9S7 fnent of Trade, and returns supplied by 
H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


C’oimtry to wliicli 
exported 

1927 

1926 

Number ; 

Declared 

value 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Cattle 

Argentina 

£ 

346 1 104,420 

337 

£ 

51,329 

Belgium . . 

92 

2,015 

0 

0 

Brazil 

26 

4,185 

110 

10,330 

Cliile 

4 ' 

1,090 

34 

3,355 

Kenya 

39 

1,975 

18 

1,204 

Uruguay 

62 

12,186 

57 

10,991 

Australia, . 

46 

6,943 

35 

6,421 

Canada . . 

209 

16,820 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

4,536 

76.068 

6,708 

84,544 

Union of South Africa . . 

45 

3,839 

20 

1,150 

Other countries . . 

146 

9,110 

182 

9,884 

Total 

5,551 

237,651 

6,501 

179,208 

Sheep and Lambs 
Argentina 

878 

21,098 

629 

18,011 

Brazil 

56 

1,861 

49 

1,452 

Chile 

65 

2,500 

14 

1,403 

Peru 

89 

1,143 

0 

0 

Bussia 

0 

0 

266 

3,803 

Uruguay 

133 

3,136 

i 166 

i 5,079 

United States of America 

155 

2.235 


0 

Canada . . ■ 

389 

6,730 

1 0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

L575 

4,999 

, 2,038 

4,478 

Other countries . . 

221 

3,212 

99 

1,764 

Total 

3,561 

46,914 

1 3,261 

35,990 

SVTOE 

Argentina 

19 

i 

571 

i 23 

627 

France . . 

44 

686 

1 19 

425 

Oermany . . 

30 

941 

! 30 

843 

I^apan 

18 

1,064 

3 

113 

Poland . . 

21 

690 

5 

265 

Russia 

0 

0 

180 

3,646 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

0 

0 

40 

1,250 

Irish Free State 

1,287 

3,741 

! 1,123 

6,155 

Other countries . . 

93 

1,762 

i 110 

3,570 

Total 

1,512 

9,455 

1,533 

16,894 
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The trials which are aiTaiiged each year by the Ministry 
with the object of testing new varieties of potatoes as to 
their immunity from Wart Disease, were 
Trials of Potatoes again conducted ill 1927 on the farm of 
for Immilility from the National Institute of Agricultural 
Wart Disease^ 1927 Botany, Ormskirk, Lancashire. The actual 
field operations and the taking of records 
were carried out by Mr. Harold Bryan, B.Sc., and Mrs. 
McDermott, of the Institute, but the trials w^ere conducted on 
a plan approved by the Ministr^u 

The weather conditions were ideal for planting, and little 
rain fell during the first eight iveeks of growth. This dry spell 
was accompanied by continuous cold winds, and because of 
these conditions Wart Disease was late in appearing, not being 
observed in the field until July 8. During the greater part of 
the growing season, however, rain fell heavily and continuously, 
and after the first appearance of disease all the susceptible 
varieties rapidly became infected. The season was accordingly 
a very reliable one for test purposes, ®as critical examination 
of the whole of the control plots showed 100 per cent, infection. 
The wet season induced rapid rotting of the actual wart, and 
by the end of September it was difficult to obtain fresh 
specimens of the disease. It was noted that tubers infected 
with Wart Disease showed greater liability to rot in the ground 
than did uninfected tubers from the same plant. 

Twenty-eight stocks were included in the second and third- 
year tests, and of these three proved susceptible to Wart 
Disease. Of the 67 entries for the first-year tests, 17 became 
infected ; 18 proved to be sjmonyms of existing varieties ; 
4 were too mixed to judge ; 2 were duplicates of another 
seedling ; 30 w^ere distinct varieties, and 3 foreign varieties 
were true to name. 

The results of the trials have been considered by a small 
committee composed of representatives of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, and the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, 
and co-ordinated with the results of the trials carried out by 
the two latter Departments at Philpstoun and Kilkeei 
respectively. 

The Committee recommended the approval of 27 new 
varieties, but only nine of these have actually been added to 
the approved Hst. In the remaining cases inclusion has been 
postponed until such time as the raisers have intimated that 
the varieties have actually been, or will shortly be, introduced 
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into commerce. Descriptions are given below of tiie nine new 
varieties, together with those of four varieties which are 
already on the market and are known to be immune, and one 
variety which was approved as the result of the 1923 trials, 
but which is only now being introduced into commerce. 

The findings of the Potato Sjmonym Committee of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany have been accepted 
by the Ministry where recommendations as to the classification 
of new varieties as spionymous with existing varieties have 
been made by that Committee. 

Second Early ¥arieties : — 

ClomiUinr 

Sprout . . Blue. 

Tuber . . Oval, frequently tapering towards the heel ; skin 

white ; flesh lemon ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm and Open, spreading, only moderately vigorous ; leaflets 
Foliage dark grey-green, soft apspearance, dull, rather 

broad and short, drooping ; stems niimerou?, 
pink coloration at the base only ; wungs 
straight. 

Flowers . . None observed, 

Clunyy 

Sprout . . Blue. 

Tuber . . Round ; skin blue-puiple ,* flesh white with a ring 
of blue ; eyes shallow, open, saucer-shaped. 

Haulm and Tali, upright ; stems blue-pai*ple, wings waved at 
Foliage tlie tops : leaf open, mid-rib blue-purple, dark 

red at the base ; leaflets mediiun green, lai*ge, 
heart-shaped at the base ; top leaflets narrow, 
terminal leaflet sometimes tied ; secondary 
leaflets small, fairly numerous. 

Flowers . . I\hite, large ; stalks short ; buds pink-green. 

Scalers Pride/' 

SxDrout . . Blue. 

Tuber . . Kidney, frequently tapering at the heel ; skin 
white ; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haukn and Open, moderately vigorous, iq^right to spreading ; 
Foliage leaflets dark green, long, broad and wriiikleti ; 

slight general pink coloration of the sterns ; 
wings straight ; secondary leaflets numerous. 

Flowers . . White, borne on long stalks ; anthers orange. 

Late or Mainerop Varieties : — 

“ Early Templar." 

Sprout . . Blue. 

Tuber . . Oval to oblong ; skill white ; flesh white ; eyes 

shallow and on the point, eyebrows long. 

Haulm and Tall, upright, dense ; stems mottled blue-purple and 
Foliage ha^nng many thin branches ; leaf open, broad ; 

leaflet ashy green, dull, smooth ; large pair of 
secondary leaflets below the terminal pair of 
lateral leaflets. 

Flowers . . White, frequent, anthers malformed ; buds green- 

purple. 
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'' Electron'^ 

* Sprout . . Pinl^. 

Tuber . . Oval, frequently tapering towards tlie heeb irregular; 

skin white ; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm and Tall, upright to spreading, moderately vigorous ; 
Foliage leaflets yellowish-green, narrow, fairly short, 

dull appearance, erect ; leaf open ; steins 
green, numerous ; wings straight ; secondary 
leaflets small. 

Flowers . . White, small, not numerous. 

Qlen EricME 
Sprout 
Tuber 

Haulm and 
Foliage 

Flowers . . 

“ Gregor CupsE 

Sprout . . Pink. 

Tuber . . Round, dented at heel ; skin pink ; flesh white ; 
eyes deep. 

Haulm and Tall, coarse, open ; stem strong and branching 
Foliage freely, mottled red-puiple ; wings markedly 

waved ; leaf rigid, short ; midiib red-puxple, 
especially in yoimger leaflets ; leaflets medium 
to dark green, wrinided, often witli mosaic 
appearance, edges waved. 

Flowers . . White, with green tips, very rare ; buds dark, 
dropping readily. 

Harcarse RedE 

Sprout - . Deep pink. 

Tuber . . Round ; skin deep pink ; flesh lemon ; eyes shallow. 
Haulm and Open, upright, only moderately vigorous ; leaflets 
Foliage grey-green, hard glossy appearance, wrinkled, 

narrow, short, erect, fluted ; leaf open ; 
secondary leaflets small ; stems deeply bronzed, 
coloration extending to the mid-ribs of the 
leaves and leaflets. 

Flowers . . ‘\¥hite, frequently malformed ; anthers orange. 

ImernefSS FmouriteE 

Sprout . . Purple. 

Tuber . . Oval ; skin white ; flesh pale lemon ; eyes shallow. 
Haulm and Upright, bushy ; leaflets dark grey-green, dull, 
Foliage medium size, involute ; stems bronzed ; wings 

much serrated. 

Flowers . . . ViTjite, large, rare. 

Lord TennysonE 

Sprout . . Blue. 

Tuber .. Bound; skin blue, mottled yellow; flesh pale 
yellow; eyes shallow. 

Haulm ^ and , Tall and upright ; stems ' mottled blue-purple. 
Foliage branching ; leaf open, mid-rib blue-purple at 

end bases of leaf stalks, leaf short ; leaflet 
medium green, glossy, small. 


Faint pink. 

Oval, somewhat pointed ; skin white ; flesh white ; 

eyes shallow to medium, ridged. 

Medium height, spreading ; leaf flat, open ; mid-ribs 
of young leaves have a pink tinge ; leaflets flat, 
ashy green, smooth, pointed. 

Not formed ; buds pink. 
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Flowers . . 


'' .MedlandJ' 

Sprout 

Tuber 


Haiiliii and 
Foliage 


Flowers . . 


Blue-purple, tipped white ; frequent ; flower stalks 
short ; buds pink-purple. 


Pink. 

Round ; skin white, flecked |.>iiik, especially in the 
eyes and at the rose end ; flesii lemon ; eyes 
shallow. 

Open, upright, spreading later, moderately vigorous ; 
leaflets light grey -green, small, short, narrow, 
erect ; secondary leaflets small and few ; 
steins general pink coloration ; wings straight. 

White, stigma bifed ; anthers orange. 


“ Pink SeedlingP 

Sprout . . Fink, 

Tuber , . Round ; skin pink ; flesli white ; eyevS shallow. 

Haulm and ifledium to tall ; stems numeious, tinged red- 
Foliage purple, especially at base ; leaf oxieii, rigid, 

mid-rib dark red ; leaflets round, distinctly 
pointed, medium green, dull ; secondary leaflets 
small, but often numerous, projecting upwards. 

Flowers . . Red-purple, tipped white, profuse ; buds dark ; 
stalks long. 

“ The ChernjP 

Sprout . . Pink. 

Tuber . . Oval ; skin white ; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm and Tall, .strong, upriglit, compact ; leaflets yellowush- 
Foliage green, broad, roundish, wTiiilded, harsh and 

(lull appearance ; secondary leaflets large and 
numerous ; leaf close ; stems green with slight 
( oloi'aticui in a^xils ; wings straight with 
occasional slight serration. 

Fiowrers . . White, numerous ; anthers orange ; berries form 
freely. 

The CraigieP 

Sprout . . Pink. 

Tuber . . Kidney ; skin wliite ; flesh wlute ; eyes shallow. 

Haiilrn and Talk strong, upright, compact ; leaflets light grey- 
Foliage green, short, narrow, wrinlded, harsh appear- 

ance ; seeondaiy leaflets not numerous ; leaf 
close ; stems green ; wings sti'aight. ' 

Flow^ers ' . . IWnte, small. 


^ :i^ 


The Ministry will continue during the coining season to 
testj at the Potato Testing Station of the National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany, Ormskiik, potatoes 
Wart Disease and potato seedlings as to their immunity 
Immniiity Trials, from or susceptibility to wart disease on 
1928 the conditions stated beIow\ 

The entry form (No. 345 H.D.), obtain- 
able from the .Ministry, must be filled up and returned to the 
Potato Testing Station, Lathom, OrmsMrk, Lancs, with the 
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requisite fees. Samples must be sent to tlie^ Station so as to 
arrive not later than March 31, 1928. 

Potatoes are accepted from English, Scottish, and Irish 
growers for trial under the following conditions : — 

(a) Quantity of each stock of Potato to be sent for the first time 
— ^35 seed size tubers. 

Quantity of each stock of Potato to be sent for the second and 
for subsequent years — 50 seed size tubers. 

(5) Fees on the following scale are payable in respect of each 
stock of Potato when first entered for immunity trials : — 

Less than 5 samples from one grower 10s. per sample. 

5 samples or more from one grower 8s. per sample up to 20, 

and 6s. for each sample 
in excess of 20. 

These fees are not returnable under any circumstances. 

(c) The Ministry, while taking reasonable precautions to secure 
satisfactory growth, can accept no responsibility for the failure of 
any variety. 

(d) The Ministry will take all reasonable precautions to secure 
that all the produce of the trial plots is fed to stock after being 
thoroughly mixed together, except such portions as may be 
needed for exhibition or scientific purposes authorized by the 
Ministry. The Ministry, however, reserves the right to send tubers 
from the produce grown at Ormskirk for testing at the official 
stations of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the Ministry 
of Agriculture for Northern Ireland. 

(e) The Ministry will furnish as early as possible a report on 
each stock forwarded. 

(/) "^Vhen the Ministry is satisfied, as a result of the trials, that 
a variety is immune from Wart Disease, it will formally “approve” 
the variety and will issue an official certificate of immunity. Such 
certificates will not be issued until the variety has been named, 
and until an assurance has been received from the sender that it 
has been, or is about to be, introduced into commerce. When a 
variety tested under a number or letter has been subsequently named 
and “ approved a sample of 100 tubers of the variety as named 
must be sent to Ormskirk for comparison with the tested stock. No 
certificate will be issued for any new variety until it has passed 
at least two consecutive years’ tests without contracting the 
disease, and has been declared by the Synonym Committee of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany to be distinct from 
existing varieties. 

Potatoes are accepted from foreign growers on the conditions 
(a) to (e) set out above, but no foreign variety will be formally 
approved and no certificate will be issued until the variety 
is definitely introduced into commerce in Great Britain. 

Trials of Seedlings. — The Ministry desires to encourage the 
breeding of new varieties of potatoes, and in order to provide 
iniormation for breeders of seedlings it is prepared to accept 
liot fewer than two tubers and not more than 10 tubers of any 
seedlings for growing for one season on the trial plots, and to 
furnish a report on the results obtained without payment of 
^ fee. These tests, however, will not be considered as 'forming 

4 E 
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part of ttie Immunity Trials proper, and will not be reckoned 
ill tie ininiinuiii period of two years referred to under (/). 
Tlie results of these tests will not be included in any report 
issued by the Ministry. 

Genebau Instbijctions : Carnage . — Small consignments should 
be sent by passenger train, carriage paid, or by parcel post ; larger 
consignments should be forwarded by goods train, carriage paid. 

Labels. — Ail consignments should be distinctly labelled. A label 
bearing the name and address of the sender and name of variety 
or seedling number should be jSrmly tied to the bag ; in addition 
a similar label should be placed inside the bag. 

Address. — ^AE consignments should be addressed to : — 

The SijPEKi2>rrE3snDEOT 

Potato Testing Station, 

National iNSTirtiTE of Agbictjltubal Botany, 
Lathom, Obmskiek, Lancs. 
Station ; Ormskirk, L.M. & S. Railway, 

Date of F-orwarding. — Consignments should be sent so as to 
reach the Testing Station not later than March 31. 

S}£ »!e sjc :i< 

At the British Industries Fair, held at the White City 
from February 20 to March 2, and at the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion, staged at Olympia from February 28 
Displays of to March 24, the Empire Marketing 

Home Produce Board arranged exhibits of Empire pro- 
duce on a large scale. Very generous 
allocations of space w^ere made for home produce.. The 
Ministry, in collaboration with the National Farmers’ Union, 
and the other organizations who customarily assist, organized 
the Great Britain sections, and displays worthy of the Home 
Country w'ere staged in each case. 

The majority of the visitors to the Fair come from, overseas, 
and special attention was given, therefore, to those commodities 
which have a potential export value, such as wool, seed 
potatoes, and pedigree live stock. The Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland arranged for a representative exhibit of wool and 
also of seed potatoes from that country, and these were 
shown side by side with fleeces and potatoes from England. 
The Ministry provided three Textophote ” machines, which 
showed, in rotation, illuminated photographs of practically 
every British breed of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs. For this 
feature, the Ministry sought the assistance of the various 
Breed Societies, most of whom supplied the necessary photo- 
graphs, An attractive display of home-produced bacon, 
dairy produce, eggs, glass-house produce, beet sugar, cereal 
products, vegetables and fniit — ^bottled, canned, and cider— 
was provided on the Stand as usual 
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At the Ideal Home Exhibition, where the appeal is to the 
ordinary housewife rather than to the trade buyer, a number 
of new effects have been incorporated in the Great Britain 
section in order to attract attention to home produce „ A full 
description, together with photographs, will appear in the 
next issue of this Joxjrkal. 

wjc ^ si* ^ 

AccoRDiKq- to returns rendered to the Ministry by the 
beet sugar factories operating in Great Britain, the total 
quantity of home-grown beet sugar manu- 
factured during January, 1928, together 
with the quantity produced during the 
corresponding month in 1927, was : — 
January, 1928 . . . . 473,854 cwt. 

January, 1927 . . - . 606,924 „ 

The total quantities of sugar produced during the two 
manufacturing campaigns to the end of January were ; — 

1927-1928 3,789,814 cwt. 

1926-1927 2,982,227 „ 

Farm Workers’ Minimum Wages. — A meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on February 6, at 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, 
Mr. W. B. Yates, C.B.E., presiding. The Board considered notifications 
from Agriciiltural Wages Committees of decisions fixing minimum and 
overtime rates of wages and proceeded to make the following Orders 
carrying out the Committees’ decisions : — 

Northumberland. — ^An Order continuing from May 13, 1928, until 
May 13, 1929, the minimmn and overtime rates of wages at present 
in force for male and female workers. The minimum rates in the 
case of male workers of 21 years of age and over are — ^for stewards, 
horsemen, cattlemen, stockmen and shepherds who are house- 
holders 39s., and for such workers who are not householders 36s. 
per week of 62 hours, and for other male workers (except casual 
workers) 32s. per week of 48 hours in winter and 62 J hours in 
summer, with overtime in all cases at one and a-quarter times the 
general minimum time rate on weekdays, and one and a-half 
times the general minimum time rate on Sundays. The minimum 
rate for casual workers of 18 years of age and over is 7|d. per hour 
for all time worked. The minimum rate for female workers of 
IS years of ago and over, other than casual workers, is 5d. per hour 
with overtime at 6d. per hour, and in the case of casual workers 
3d. per hour, with overtime at 4d. per hour. 

Denbigh and Flint. — ^An Order continuing from February 16, 1928, 
until February 15, 1929, the minimum and overtime rates of 
wages at present in force for male and female workers. The 
mhiimum rates m the case of male workers of 21 years of age and 
over are 37s. per week of 61 hours for team-men, cattlemen, cow- 
men, shepherds and bailiffs, and 30s. 6d. per week of 60 hours for 
other male workers, with overtime in each case at Od.per hour. The 
minimum rate for female workers of 18 years of age and over is 
5d, per hour, with overtime at OJd. per hour. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board, 
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Question In Parlianient. — On February 16, Captain Crookshank 
asked tiie llinister of Agriculture if his attention has been called to the 
action of certain employers of agricultural workers who have reduced 
the wages of their employees when they have become entitled to old 
age pensions on. attaining the age of 65 ; and what action he 
proposes to take in the matter ? 

Mr. GurbmESS replied that “ Certain cases have been reported to me 
wiiere employers are alleged to have reduced the wages of agricultural 
workers on their becoming entitled to the contributory old age pension 
at the age of 65. The receipt of an old age pension makes no 
difference to the employer’s obligation under the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act to pay a worker wages at not less than the minimum 
rates fixed under the Act. Exemption from the minimum rates of wages 
is only permissible in the case of workers in respect of whom a permit of 
exemption has been granted by the local Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittee. Such a permit may be granted only in a case where a worker is 
so affected by any physical injury or mental deficiency, or any 
infirmity due to age or to any other cause, that he is incapable of 
earning the minimum rate. I would point out that the rates of wages are 
fixed by the County Agricuitm^al Wages Committees, and I have no 
power to intervene, but I am bound to enforce the observance of the 
rates which they have fixed.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

EEforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. — During the month 
ending February 15 legal proceedings were instituted against four 
employers for failure to pay miiiimuin and overtime rates of wages 
fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

Particulars of the oases are as follows : — 

Arrears No. of 


County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 



of 

workers 








wages 

con- 



£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

cerned. 

Hereford . . 

Bromyard 

1 

0 0 


— 


1 

1 

0 

5 

Dorset 

Gillingham 

1 

0 0 

0 

10 

0 

7 

17 

3 

1 

A’^orks, N.R. 

Wath=^ 


. — 

2 

2 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

Carmarthen 

Llandilo* 


— 

2 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

I 



£2 

0 0 

£4 

16 

0 

£41 

18 

3 

9 


* Dismissed under the Probation of Offenders Acfc. 

5}5 ^ ^ 

Foot-and-Moutli Disease. — Since the report in the last month’s issue 
of this Journal, 31 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have been 
confirmed in Great Britain. These outbreaks were in the following 
counties : Leicester, 7 ; Lincoln (Lindsey), 10 ; Nottingham, 6 ; Deiky, 3 ; 
Yorks (West Riding), 2 ; Surrey, 2 ; and Waiwickshire, 1. 

The number of outbreaks confirmed since January 1 last is 75, 
involving 11 counties, and the slaughter of 2,247 cattle, 2,904 sheep, 
1,223 pigs and 5 goats. 

^ ^ ^ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

DhesMnt Experimental and Heseareli Station : Twelfth Annual 
Repoxtj 4926. — The Director’s Report for 1926 of the work of this 
Station will prove interesting and useful to all who have attempted to 
grow plants under glass. The year 1926 was not a good one for the 
tomato growers, for crops were small and prices low, so that the total 
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returns were much below the normal ; yet the cost of production still 
remained highs for these growers feed their plants liberally* Some have 
used stable manure in (juantities up to 80 tons to the acre, whilst the 
majority would apply quantities between 30 and 60 tons ; yet in an 
experiment conducted at the Station, where plots received respectively 
15, 30, 60 and 90 tons per acre, plus the usual quantity of artificials, no 
difference in vegetative growth or weight of crop was detected. In 
other words, no benefit accrued by increasing the dressing beyond 15 tons 
per acre, yet this soil had received no stable manure during the three 
previous years. If this I'esult is confirmed in future years, a great 
economy in production should be possible. The addition of freshly cut 
grass cuttings to the soil before planting, has again increased the yield 
from tomatoes. Synthetic manure prepared by the A.D.C.O. process 
gave slightly better results than stable manure. 

Where carbon dioxide gas was supplied to the houses, an increase was 
obtained, so there seems little doubt that the tomato plants can make 
good use of carbon dioxide in larger quantities than is found in air. For 
supplying carbon dioxide, the apparatus giving the best results was a 
portable stove which burns patent fuel almost completely to carbon 
dioxide. The crop in this experiment was increased from 16 to 30 per 
cent. 

Experiments have been conducted with cucumbers also. The ’porkers 
in the Mycological and Entomological Departments have been experi- 
menting with fungus diseases on such glasshouse crops as tomatoes, 
cucumbers, hyacinths, arum lilies, and even strawberries. 

Unless thoroughly watered during the winter months, the soil, in 
glasshouses, has a tendency to dry out, when the finer rootlets sufier 
injury and often become attacked by the black dot fungus ; and this 
early drying out of the soil, coupled with prevailing cold nights, seems 
to have checked the swelling of fruits and depressed the yield con- 
siderably. Winter flooding of soils with some 200,000 gallons of water is 
recommended. 

The report is so full of results of real practical importance that it 
should be read by every grower of glasshouse crops. 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
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